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BOOK IV. 


CONCERNING 


PHE VICES OF MANKIND. 


CHAP. I. 
- Of Atheists, and such as have niade no Aes 


count of Religion : with their Sacrilegious 


Actions and the Punishments thereof. 


rpHar was a worthy law which was 
made by Numa Pompilius amongst 
the Romans, viz. “ That men should not 
serve the gods in transitu, as they passed 
_by 3. nor when they were in haste, or were 
s about any other business: but that they 
should: worship. and pray to them. when 
they had time arid leisure, and had set all 
other business apart.’”? He thought that 
the gods could never bé attended: upon 


“with reverence and devotion enough :- 
‘whereas, many of those that follow, were 


so much of the contrary mind, that they 
would’ abstain from no kind of affronts 
and abuses, both in word and deed, to® 
wards them whom they esteemed as their 
deities; miost of those havé been made 
as exemplary in their punishments, as 


they have’ been presumptuous in their 


impieties: 

1, A}. young Florentine, anno 1527, 
esteemed a man very brave and valiant in 
arms, was to fight with another young 


man, who, because he was melancholy - 
- and spoke little}. was called Forchebene:: 


‘They went together with a great com- 


pany to the place appointed, which was - 


“ (1.) Lord Remy’s Civil Considerations, ¢, 59. p. 152. 


VOL, Ife 


without the port of St. Gal; whither bes 


ing coine, a friend to the former went to 


him and said, **God give you the'victory!”” 
The proud young man adding blasphemy 
to his temerity; answered, ‘ Tiow shall he 


- choose but give it me??? They came to 


use their weapons, and after many blows 
given and'taken, both by the one and the © 
other, Forchebene, as if the minister and 
instrument of, God, gave him a thrust in 


_the mouth with such force, that having 


fastened Wis tongue to the poll of his 


neck (where ‘the sword went through’ 


above the length of a span), he made 
him fall down dead, the: sword remaining 
in his mouth, to the end that the tongne, | 
which had so grievously offended, might, 
even in this world, endure punishment for 
so horrible a sin. hi WORD 

9. When Cambyses, King of Persiay 
had conquered Egypt, seeing the ox that 
is consecrated to Apis, he smote him in 
the hip; so that he died; the moré wicked 
in this, that what he did to that idol 
beast, he did, as he supposed, ‘to the true 
God, in contempt of all réligion.’ But 


not long after the counterfeit Smerdis re- 


belling against him, and having.seized the, 
greatest part of Persia, as Cambyses was: 
mounting his horse; with a purpose to 
march against him, his “sword fell cut of 
the scabbard, the same swotd.with which: 
he had before slain the ox; by this he rea 


‘eeived 


2 Of Atheists, and such as have made no Account of Religion. 


ceived a wound in his hip in the same 
place wherein he had given one to the ox, 
and of this wound~in a’ short time he 


died.” 


3. Urracha, the Queen of Arragon, 


made war with her son Alphonsus ; and 
when she wanted money, she determined 
to rifle the shrivie of St. Isidore at Leon 
in Spain: such as went with her feared 
to touch those treasures; she therefore 
with her own hands seized upon many 
things; but as she was.going out of the 
temple she fell down dead. So dangerous 
it is to adventure upon that which our- 
selves are persuaded 1s sacrilege, though it 
should not be so in itself. ‘ 

4, Dionysius, the tyrant of. Syracuse, 
having rifled the temple of Proserpina, in 
Locris, and sailing thence with a pros- 
perous wind: ‘‘See,’”? said he, smiling to 
his friends, ‘what a good voyage the 

ods grant to them that are sacrilegious.” 
Poth Jupiter Olympus he pulled off a 
garment of gold of great weight, which 
~ Hiero,. King of Syracuse, had dedicated 
out of the spoils of the Carthaginians : 
and instead thereof caused a woollen one 
to be put upon him, saying, ‘‘that a gar- 
ment of gold was too heavy in summer, 


and too coldin winter, but a woollen one | 


was convenient for both seasons.’’ He 
caused the golden beard of Esculapius at 
Epidaurus, to be taken off, saying, * It 
was not fit that he should have a beard 


when his father Apollo was beardless.”? ‘ 


He took out of the temples also the tables 
of gold and silver; . and thereon being 
wrote (according to the custom of Greece), 
‘¢ That these were the goods of the gods;” 
he said, ‘* He. would make use of their 
goodness,’ Also the golden goblets and 
crowns, which the statues held ont in 
their hands, he'took from thence; saying, 
“the did but receive what was given; and 
that it was great folly to refuse what was 
proffered from their hands to whom we 
pray that we may receive.” 

5.. Heliogabalus would needs be mar- 
ried to one of the Vestal Virgins. He 
caused the perpetual fire, which was ever 
preserved burning in honour. of , Vesta, to 
be put out: and, as one that intended to 
wage war with the gods, he violated in- 
differently all the rites and ceremonies of 
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religion in Rome ; by which impiety he so 
provoked gods and men against him, that 
he was assaulted and slain’ by his own 
soldiers. RATERS Sign 
6. Alphonsus, the tenth King of; Spain, 
would usually blame Providenges ‘and say, 
“that had he been present with Almighty 
God in the creation of the world, many 
things should have been better ordered and 
disposed than they were.”? But let it be 
observed, that he was thrust out of his 


kingdom, made a private man, died in - 


infamy, and hated by all men. 
7. Juhanus, at first, feigned himself to 
be a Christian, and, as some say, was en- 
tered into orders for a deacon: from a 
worshipper of Christ, he afterwards turned 
a great persecutor and: mocker of the 
Christians, and Christianity itself : in con- 
tempt of which, he permitted the Jews 
to re-edify their Temple, which had been 
ruined under Titus; and the care of that 
affair was committed to Antiochenus Phi- 
lippus: but the divine power showed 
forth itself to the terror’ofall men; for so 
soon as they had laid the stones in the 
foundation of it, the eatth: began to make 
a horrid noise, and.exceedingly trembled ; 
it cast out the foundation of the wall, sent 
forth a flame that slew the workmen, and 
consumed all the tools and instruments 
that were there, as well iron as other. 
This occasioned the work to be laid aside. 
The next night there were divers crosses 
found upon the garments of many men, 
and those in such manner set on, that they 
could not be washed, or any way got out 
thence. At last this Juliaaus, waging 
war with the Persians, by an unknown 
hand he received a deadly wound betwixt 
his ribs; when filling his hands with his 
own blood, and throwing it up towards 
heaven, he brake:out into these words : 
“ Satisfy thy malice, O Galilean! (so he 
called Christ) for I acknowledge I am 
overcome by thee.’ r? ’ 
8. Pope Leo the Tenth, admiring the 
pe mass of money, which, by his in- 
dulgences, he had raked together, said. 
most atheistically, to Cardinal Bembus, 
Vide quantum hec Fabula de Christo nobis 
profuit; “See what a deal of wealth we 
have gotten by this fable of Christ.’ 
And when he lay upon his death-bed, the’ 
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same cardinal rehearsing a text of Scrip- 
ture to comfort him, his reply was, “page 
\ has nugas de Christo: ‘© Away with these 
baubles concerning Christ.” 3 


g. Nero the emperor spoiled temples 


and altars, without any difference, and 


‘thereby showed that religion was not only, 
“despised, but also hated by him. Nor 
did he spare that Syrian goddess which he 
worshipped, but-sprinkled the face of her 
with urine. By these, and the like means, 
he became hated both of God and men, 
so that the people of Rame revolted from 
him, whereby he was compelled to a fear- 


ful and miserable flight; and fearing they. 


would inflict on him torments worse than 
death, he laid violent hands on himself. » 
10. Antoninus Commodus had not only 


abused himself divers other ways, but. 


even in the midst of the solemnities of re- 
ligion he could not abstain from impiety. 
‘When he sacrificed to Isis, with the image 
of that goddess (which himself carried) 
-he beatthe heads of the priests, and forced 
them to pelt one another with pine-nuts 
(which, according to ‘the rites of their re- 
livion, they carried in their hands), that 
some of them died by it. . By this, and 
other wicked acts of his, he was grown 
into that hatred, that he lost his life as he 
lay in his bed; slain by such as were 
about him, to the great joy. of the people 
of Rome. His body, after it had some 
time lain unburied, was cast intothe T'yber. 
11. A cardinal with great pomp mak- 
ing his entrance into the city of Paris, 
when the people’ were more than ordina- 
_ rily earnest with him for his fatherly be- 
nediction, Quandoguidem (saith he) hic po- 
pulus vult decipi, decipiatur in nomineDiaboli. 
« Since these people will be fool’d, let 
them be fool’d in the Devil’s name. 
+12. John, “king of England, having 
been a little before reconciled to the Pope, 
~ and then receiving an overthrow in France, 
in great anger cried’ out, “ that nothing 
had prospered with him since the time he 
was reconciled to God and the Pope.” 
Being also, on a time of hunting, at the 
opening of a fat buck, “ See,’ said he, 
“¢ how the deer hath prospered, and how 
fat he is, and yet I dare say he hath never 
heard mass.” He is reported, in some 
distress, to have sent ‘Thomas Hardington 


Argh 


and Ralph Fitz-Nichols,. knights, on an 
embassy.to Miramumalim, king of Afric 
and’ Morocco, with offer of his kingdom 
to him, upon condition he would come and 
‘aid him; and that, if he prevailed, he 
would himself become a Mahometan, and 
renounce his Christian faith. The end of 
‘him was, that he was poisoned by amonk 
“at Swinstead Abbey in Lincolnshires © 
13. Theophylact, son of the emperor, 
‘by the absolute power of his father was ~ 
-seised of the patriarchate of Constantino- 
ples, he then became a merchant of 
_horses, which he. so violently affected, 
that“besides the prodigious race of two 
‘thousand, which he ordinarily bred, he 
sometimes left the altar, where he sacri- 
ficed to the living God, to hasten to see 
some mare of his that had foaled in the 
stable. f 
14, Leo the Fourth, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in show of jest, (as another. 
Dionysius) took off the crown from the 
head of St. Sophia, which had been made 
by former princes in honour of her, not 
without vast expenses; and afterwards 
wore it upon his own head. But. his im- 
‘piety passed not without its punishment : 
for, instead of gems, carbuncles and en-~ 
venomed pustules broke out on every part 
of his head ; so that he was constrained 
thereby to lay aside his crown, and also 
to depart the world. 

15. Paulus Grecus had revolted from 
Bamba, King of the Goths, usurped the 
title of the King of Spain, and, besides 
other evil actions of his, had taken out of 
‘a temple, in the city of Gerunda, a crown, 
which the devout King Bamba had con- 
secrated to St. Felix. Not long after he 
was duly rewarded for it: for he was taken 
by Bamba against whom he had rebelled; 
he was brought from Nemausis, a city in 
France, to Toledo in Spain, crowned with 
a diadem of pitch ; his eyes put out; rid- 
ing upona camel, with his face turned to- 
wards the tail; and followed all along 
with the reproaches, and derision of all 
that beheld him. lyr : 

16. M. Crassus, the Roman general, go- 
ing upon a military expedition into Var- 
thia,,as he passed through Judea his co- 
vetousness put.him upon the thoughts of. ’ 
sacrilege ; so that he rifled the temple of 
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Jerusalem of the treasures:that were laid revenge upon him, and that Vulcan remit~ 
up in it; but Divine vengeance had him ted his to his death ; for Agathocles was 
in chase for it; fornot long after he was afterwards burnt alive in his own country. 
overcome in battle by the Parthians, 20. Cambyses sent fifty thousand sol- 
where he lost both his fame and life, and diers to pull dawn the ‘Temple of Jupiter 
son, together with his ill-gotten goods; Ammon 5 but all that number, having 
and bemg found by his enemies when taken their repast betwixt Oasis and the 
dead, had molten gold poured into his Ammonians, before they came to the 
mouth to upbraid his coveteousness. place, perished under the vast heaps of 
17. Mahomet the Second being repuls- sand that the wind blew npon them ; so 
ed by the inhabitants of Scodra, ina fu- that not so much as‘one of them escaped : 
rious assault he had made upon that city, andthe news of their calamity was only 
wished that he hadneverheard of thename known by the neighbouring nations. 
Scodra; and, in his choler and frantic 91. Bulco Opiliensis, sometime Duke 
rage, most horridly blasphemed against) of Silesia, was a perfect atheist. “ He 
God, .and impiously said, ‘* That it was lived,’ saith Auneas Sylvius, “ at Urati- 
enough for God to take care of heavenly slavia, and was so mad, that he believed 
things, and not to cross him in his wordly neither heaven nor hell, or that the 
actions.” He.kept no promise further soul was immortal; but married wives, 
than for his advantage, and took all oc- and sent them away as he thought good ; 
casions to satisfy his lust. did murder and mischief, and whatsoever 
18. Philomelus, Onomarchus, and Pha- _ he himself took pleasure to do. 
illus, had spoiled the Temple of Delphos, 22. Frederick, the.emperor, is reported 
and had their punishment divinely alloted to have said, “ That there were three 
to them. For whereas the ordained pu- principal impostors, Moses, Christ, and 
nishment of sacrilegious persons was this, Mahomet; who, that they might rule the 
that they should die by being thrownhead- world, had seduced all those that lived in 
long from some high place, or by being their times.”?. And Henry, the Land. 
cheked in the water, or burnt toashesin grave of Hesse, heard himspeak it, “* ‘That 
the fire: not long after this plunder of if the princes of the empire would adhere 
theirs, oneof them was burntalive, another so his institutions, he would ordain and set 
drowned, and the third was thrown head- forth another and better way both for 
fongfroman high and steep place; sothat, faith and manners.” fee 


by these kinds of death, they suffered ac- 23. “ "There wasaman living in the town 
cording to that law which, amongst the of Bedford, of a quick wit, a bold spirit, 
. Grecians, was made against sacrilege. anda fluent tongue, but of a loose and de~ 


19. Agathocles, without any provoca- bauched behaviour, who, in my hearing,” 
tion, came upon the Liparenses with a saysthe author of this relation, “ affirmed, 
fleet, and exacted of them fifty talents of that he did not believe there was either 
silver. The Liparenses desired a further God or Devil, theaven or hell, Not long: 
time for the payment of some part of the after he was apprehended, and, for a no- 
money, “saying, “ hey could not at terious crime, condemned to be hanged. 
present furnish so great a sum, unless The day before his execution I went to 
they should make bold with such gifts as him,” says my author, “on purpose to 
had been devoted to the gods, and which ‘know ifthe thoughtsof approaching death 
they had never used to abuse.”? Agatho- had made any alteration in his former athe- 
cles forced them to pay all down forth-  istical principles. And being admitted to 
with, though part of the money wasin- him, I found he was now quite of another 
scribed with the names of CEolusand Vul- mind ; for, with many tears, he bewailed 
cans so having received it he set sail from his former delusions, and told me, ¢ That 
them; but a mighty wind and storm a ‘prison, and the “serious thoughts of 
arose, whereby the ten ships that carried death, had opened the eyes of his under- 

.the money were all dashed in pieces. standing, and that, when he formerly told 
Whereupon it was said that Golus (the me there was no God, yet he did not then 
god of the winds) had taken immediate heartily believe what he said: but that he, 
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“being of a lewd and wacked life, thought 


it necessary to blind his conscience, and. 


outbrave the world, with a pretence that 

_it was his principle, and that he was assur- 
ed of what he said, of which he now 
heartily repented. 

94, Mahomet Efferdi, a: man well skill- 
ed in the oriental learning, most impu- 
dently, in all places where he came, in- 
veiched bitterly against the existence of 

- God ; and, one ot -his principal argu- 
ments to uphold this blasphemous princi- 
ple was, that if there was a God, and he 
so wise and omnipotent as his priests de- 
_clared him to be, he would never suffer 
him to live, that was the greatest enem r 


and reproacher of a Deity in the world, | 


but would strike-him dead with thunder, 
or, by some other dreadful punishment, 
would make him an example to others.’ 
He was at length condemned to die ; but 
_might have saved hisdife, by acknowledg- 
ing his error, and pramising areformation: 
but he rather chose,to die a martyr for his 
wicked principle, and so was execited. 


OFLAP.: 11, 


Of such as qwere exceeding hopeful in T- outh 3 
but afterwards altered for the worse. - 


«“ Tuere is nothing,” saith Montaigne, 
*s more lovely to behold than the French 
children :” but for the most part they de- 
ceive the hope that was formed of thei ; 
for when they once become men, there is 
little excellency in them. As many a 
bright and fair morning has been followed 
with -dark and black clouds before sun- 
set, so not a few have outlived their own 
“virtues, and utterly frustrated the good 
hopes that were conceived of them. — 

1. Dionysius the Younger, the Tyrant 
of Sicily, upon the death of his father, 
showed himself exceeding merciful, and of 
‘a princely liberality ; he set at liberty three 
thousand persons that were under restraint 
for debt, making satisfaction to the cre- 
ditors himself. He remitted his ordinary 
tributes for the space of three years ; and 
did several other things, whereby he gain- 
ed the favour aud universal applause of 
the people. . But having once established 


himself in the governments he reassumed | 


La rej 
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that disposition, which, as it appears, he 
had only laid aside for a time. He caused 
his uncles to be put to death, by whom 
he was awed, or stcod in fear of ; he slew 
his own brethren, that he might have no 
rival in the sovereignty ; and soon after, 
he raged against all sorts of people with a 
promiscuous cruelty, in such manner, that | 
he deserved to be called not 'so much the 
tyrant, as tyranny itself. 

2. Philip, the last king of the Mace- 
donians but one, and who made war upon 
the Romans, was (as Polybius saith of 
him, who saw and knew him), a prince 
adorned with most of the perfections both 
of body and mind. He had a comely 
visage, a strait and proper body, a ready 
eloquence, a strong memory, comprehen- 
sive wit, a facetious ingenuity in his 
speeches and replies, accompanied with a 


royal gravity aud majesty: he was well 


skilled in matters of peace and war; he 
had a great spirit and a liberal mind ; and 
in a. word, he was a king of that pro- 
mising and fair hope, as scarcely had 
Macedon, or Greece itself, seen his like. 
But behold, in a moment all this noble 
building was overturned; whether by the 
‘fault of fortune, that was adverse to him 
in his dispute with the Romans, broke his 
spirit and courage, and wheeled him back 
from his determined course unto glory ; 
or whether it was by the fault of inform, 
ers, or his own, who gave too easy and 
inconsiderate an ear to them ; however, ‘it 
came to pass, he laid aside the better sort 
of men, poisoned some, and slew others, 
not sparing his own blood at length, for 
he put to death his own son Demetrius. 
To conclude, that Philip, concerning 
whom there were such goodly hopes, and 
in the beginning of whose reign there had 
been such happy and auspicious disco- 
veries, inclined uato all kind of evil, and 
proved a bad prince, hated, and unfor- 
tunate. ; i 

3. Herod, king of Judea, in the six 
first years of his reign, was.as gallant, 
mild and magnificent a prince as an 
other whatsoever; but during the rest of 


‘his rule, which was one-and-thirty years, 


he was fierce and cruel, both to others 
and to his own friends and family, to that 
degree, that at one tinie, he caused seventy 
senators of the royal blood to be put to 
Ricaut. Turk. Hist. 
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death; he slew his wife and three of his 
own sons; and, at the last, when he saw 
that he himself was at the point to die, he 
sent for all the nobles from every part of 
Judea, upon the pretence of some weighty 
occasion: and when they were come, he 
most earnestly desired of his friends, that 
being enclosed in the cirque by the soldiers, 
they should every man be slain, not for 
any crime they were guilty of, but, as he 
said, “* That when he was dead, there 
might be a real, just and universal grief 
at his funeral, when there should be no 
family exempt from this calamity.” 

4, Tiberius the Roman Emperor show- 


the limits of human condition, and to 
challenge to himself the title of divinity, 
whereby he. governed all things in con- 
tempt of God. | Nel 
7. Heraclius, the Eastern Emperor, in 
his old age, did much degenerate from 
the virtues of his youth: for in his first 
years his government was laudable, happy 
and fortunate ; afterwards he fell to the 
practice of forbidden acts, dealing with: 
soothsayers and- magicians; he fell- also 
into the heresy of the Monothelites ; and 
made an incestuous marriage with Mar-— 
tina, the daughter of his brother; after 
which his fortune changed, the oriental 


ed himself a good prince, all the while that “empire began ‘to decline, and he Jost alk 


Germanicus and Drusus were alive: he 
seemed to have a mixture of virtue and 
vice while his mother was in being, but 
afterwards he broke out into all kind of 
infamous and execrable actions, proceed- 
ing in his villanies to such a height, that 
at some times, through the torment of his 
own conscience, he not only repented ‘of 
what he had done, but professed he was 
weary of his life. | | 

5. Nero, Emperor of Rome, at his first 


coming to the throne, was a mirror of. 


princes, as he was afterwards of monsters. 
The Emperor Trajan gave this eulogium 
of him ; “ That the best of princes came 
far short of the first five years of Nero ; 
but he soon outlived his innocency ; for 
he poisoned his brother ; forced his mas- 
ter, Seneca, to bleed to death ; ripped up 
the belly of his mother; set the city of 
Rome on fire, while he himself, on the 
top of a tower, sung and played the burn- 
ing of Troy; and indeed abstained from 
no kind of excess in vice and wickedness, 
till having made the world weary of him, 
he was forced.to become his own execu- 
tioner.’’ We 

6. C. Caligula, though very young, 
governed thé empire the first and second 
year of his reign with most noble direc- 
tions, behaving himself most graciously 
towards all men, whereby he obtained the 
love and good liking’ of the Remans, and 
the favour of his other subjects: but, in 
process of time, the greatness of his estate 
made him so forgetiul of himself, as to 
decline to all manner of vice, to surpass 


Asia. 


8. Bassianus Caraccalla was so courte- 
ous and pleasant, and obsequious (in his 
childhood) to his parents, his friends, and 
indeed unto all the people, that every man 
was the admirer of his piety, meekness, 
and good nature: but advancing further. 
into years, he was so changed in his man- 


“ners and behaviour, and was of so cruel 


and bloody a disposition, that many could 
scarcely believe it was the same person 
whom they had known in his childhood. 
9. Boschier, in his penitential sermons, 
relates of a friar that always dined on a 
net, till he had obtained the Popedom, 
when he bad them take the net away, 
seeing the fish was taken. Another. in 
his younger time, and mean estate, lived 
only upon bread and water, saying, that 
aqua &F panis vita carnts ; but being after- | 
wards advanced, he changed his diet, and 
then said,» 4gua & panis vita canis. A 
third there was, that being low, preached 
exceedingly against the pride, vices, and 
sins of men in place and power; but be- 
ing afterwards raised to preferment, he 
changed his note: and to one that ad- 
mired at it, he replied by prophaning the 
Scripture, “* When I was a child, I spake 


as a child,” 


10. Lucullus was as sufficient a war- 
rior in all kind of service as almost any 
of the Roman captains, and so long as he 
was in action, he maintained his wit and 
understanding entire: but after he had 
once given himself up to an idle life, and 
sat mewed up, as it were, like an house- 
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bird at home, and meddled no more in 
the affairs of the Commonwealth, he be- 


came very dull, blockish and stupid, much. 


_ jike to, sea-sponges after a long calm, 
when the salt water doth not dash upon 
them and drench thém: so that afterwards 


- this Lucullus committed his old age to be , 
dieted, cured and ordered by Calisthenes; . 
-one of his freed-men, by whom it was- 


thought he was medicined by drinks, and 
bewitched with other charms and_sor- 


_ceries, until. such time as his brother Mar-. 


cus removed this servitor from about him, 
and took upon himself the government 
and disposition of his,person, during the 
remainder of his life, which was not long. 
_ 11. Maxentius, the son of Maximianus, 
having seized upon Rome, and driven out 


from thence Severus, the son of Galerius. 


Augustus, shewed himself equal and mer- 
ciful to all men, insomuch as that he 
recommended the Christians unto the care 
of the Governors of his provinces ; bat 
no sooner had he. strengthened himself 
with wealth. and quieted Italy, but he 
turned tyrant, a cruel persecutor of the 


Christians, and left no’-sort of impiety, 


intemperance, or villany, unpractised by 
DG nk, <i bne hie c sR Si 
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Of the rigorous Severity of some Parents to. 


their Children ; and how unnatural others 
have showed themselves towards them. 


Every thing is carried on by a natural 
instinct to the preservation of itself in its 


own being; and by the same law of na- 


ture, even the most brutish among the 


-"\ brutes themselves may be observed to re- 


tain a special kind indulgence and tender— 
ness towards their offspring. ‘The mon- 
sters of the sea give suck to their young 
ones: butthe extraordinary severities of’ 
some parents to their children may assure 
us, that there are greater monsters upon 
the land than are to be found at the bot-_ 
tom of the deep ; andif some of these 
may extenuate their inhumanities by I 


know not what virtuous pretences, yet. the 
barbarities of the rest must be wholly 
imputable to their savage nature and cruel 
disposition. . + di. 

_ 1. 'Fhere was a peasant, a Mardonian 
by nation, named Rachoses, who being 
the father of seven sons, perceived the 
youngest of them played the little libertine 
and unbridled colt. He endeavoured to 
cure him with fair words and reasons : 
but finding him to reject all manner of 
good. counsel, he bound his hands behind 
him, carried him before a magistrate, ac- 
cused,and required he might be prosecuted 
as a delinquent against nature. The judge, 
who would not increase the discontent 
of this incensed father, nor hazard the 
life of this young man, sent them both 
to the king, which at that time was Ar. 
taxerxes. The father went thither, rea 
solved to seek his son’s death; where 
pleading before the king with much fer. 
vor and forcible reasons, Artaxerxes stood 
amazed at his courage, * But, how 
can you, my friend,’’ said he, * endure 
to see your son die before your face ??— 
He being a gardener by trade, * As wil- 
ling,”’ said he, ** as I would pull leaves 
from arank lettuce,and not hurt the root.’? 
The king threatened the son ‘with death, 


if his carriage was not better ; and per= 


ceiving the old man’s zeal to justice, of a 
gardener made hima judge. - 

2. The following singular matter was 
discovered at Rome, May 21, 1788, which 
gave occasion to a variety of conjectures 
on educations A man who followed the 
business of a sieve-maker, a Grison by 
nation, having lost his wife, by whom he 


hada daughter aged two years, he retired 


to the upper story of a small house, where 
he shut the poor innocent in a little gar- 
ret, leaving open'to it only one small win- 
dow, through which he gave the child, 
food, without ever speaking to her, or 
giving her any instruction. - In this mana 
ner she passed more than ten years. The 
man then falling ill, was carried to the 
hospital of the Holy Ghost, where two 
days after he called a servant to him, and 
begged him to carry something to eat ta. 
his daughter, describing to him the place 
where she was.shut up. ‘che man went to 


_the house with the victuals, where, after 
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searching all over it, he happened to find 
her before the window, on which he called 
her, in order to see whether it was she 
ot not. He now saw advance towards him 


a savage figure, in a dirty shift, all in tat-" 


ters, her hair thin and standing on end, 
and the nails of her hands and feet very 
long. When she saw the man, she set up 
a crying and mewing, like a fierce wild cat, 
then fell a runing and beating the wail. 
The servant, astonished at the adventure, 
and seeing nothing but straw and fith 
about the entrance, threw the victuals into 
“this ¢onfined place, and withdrew. 


then ‘went to the priest of the parish, who, | 


accompanied by some other persons, re- 
paired to the house, where they forced 
open the garret door, which was nailed up, 
took out the girl, who was deprived of the 
use of speech, and had nothing human in 
her but her figure.— Having cleansed and 
elothed her, the priest put her under the 
care of a good lady, where, by order of 
government, they are now endeavouring 
to instruct her, and to make her speak, if 
possible. Her father died a few days 
after in the hospital. ahs 

3. Artaxerxes, King of Persia, had 
fifty sons by his several concubines. One, 
called Darius, he had made king in his 
own life-time, contrary to the custom of 
the nation; who, having solicited his fa- 
ther to give him Aspasia, his beautiful 
concubine, and being refused by ‘him, stir- 
red up all the rest of his brothers/to join 
with him in a conspiracy against the old 
king. It was not carried on so privately, 
but that the design came to the ear of Ar- 
taxerxes ; who was so incensed thereat, 
that casting off all humanity, as well 
as paternal affection, he caused them, all 
at once, to be put to death ; by his own 
hand bringing desolation into his house, 
but lately replenished by so numerous an 
offspring. ; 

4. Epaminondas, the Theban, being 
general against the Lacedemonians,it fell 
out that he was called to Thebes, upon 
the election of magistrates. At his depar- 
ture he commits the care’ and government 
of the army to his-son Stesimbrotus, with 
a severe charge that he should not fight 
till his return. The eacedemonians, that 
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they mightallurehim to a battle, reproach» 
ed himwithdishonour and cowardice: hes 
impatient of these charges, contrary to thé 
commands of his father, descends to the 
battle, wherein he obtained a signal vies 
tory. The father, returning to the camp; 
adorns the head of his son with a crown 
of triumph ; and afterwards causes the 


executioner to take it off his shoulders, as 


a violater of military discipline, 

g, A. Manlius Torquatus, inthe Gal- 
lic ‘war, commanded his own son, by 4 
severe séntence, to be put to death for 
engaging the enemy conttary to his ors 
ders, though the Romars came off with 
the.victory. » 

6. Constantius the Second, called Co 
pronymus, was a great enemy to images, 


and commanded them all to be thrown ~ 


down, contrary to the liking of his mos 
ther Irene; who not only maintained 


them with violence, but also caused them 


to be confirmed by a council held at Nice, 
a city in Bithynia, because that at Con- 
stantinople the people were resolute to 
withstand them. Hence grew an execta- 
ble tragedy in ‘the imperial.court. Irene; 
seeing her son resolved against her defence 
of images, was so very much enraged, that 


having caused him to be seized upon in’ 


his chamber, she ordered his eyes to be 
put out; so that he died with grief, and 
she usurped the empire. 

- 7, A. Fulvius, a person of the senato- 
rial order, had a son, conspicuous 
amongst those of his age for wit, learn- 
ing, and beauty: but when he understood 
that, prevailed upon with evil council, he 
was gone with a purpose to join himself 
with the army.of Catiline; he sent after 
him in the midst of his journey, fetched 
him back, and caused him to be put to 


death: having first angrily told him, 


«¢ That he had not begotten him for Ca- 


a 


tiline against. his country, but for his 


country against Catiline.’ He might 
have restrained him of his liberty, till the 


fury of that civil war was over; but that ~ 


would have made him the instance of a- 
cautious parent, whereas this is the exam-_ 


ple of a severe one, 


8. Titus and Valerius, the two sons Of - 
L. Brutus (after the expulsion of Tarquie . 


Dinoth. 1.3. p.154.— (5.) Val. Max. 
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yias) had conspired with others to restore 
kim, though by the death of the consuls. 
The conspiracy being detected by Vindi- 
cius, a servant ; they, with the rest, were 
brought before the tribunal of the consuls, 
whereof Brutus their father was one: and 
when they: were accufed, and their own 
letters produced against them, Brutus 
calling both his sons by their names ; 
« Well,” said he, “* what answer make 
you to thesecrimes you are accused of?” 
When he had thrice asked them, and they 
remained silent, turning his-face to the 
Lictors, ‘* The rest is now,” said he, ‘* to 
be performed by you :” they straight catch 
hold of the young men, pull off their 
gowns, and binding their hands behind 
their backs, scourged them with rods. 
When others turned away their eyes, as 
not able to endure that spectacle, eset 
alone never turned away his head, nor did 
any pity change the wonted austerity and 
severity of his countenance: but look- 
ing frowningly upon his sons, in the 
midst of their punishments, he so remain- 
ed till he had seen the axe sever their heads 
from their shoulders, as they lay stretched 
out upon the ground; then leaving the 
rest to the doom of his colleage, he rose 
up and departed. 

9. King Herod, after his inquiry about 
the time of thebirth of thenew Kingof the 
Jews, which the wise men of his nation said 
was then born; caused a number of inno- 
cent infants in Bethlehem, and the coests 
thereof, to be slain ; and amongst the rest 
a young son of hisown, Augustus Cx- 
sar being certified of this at Rome, said, 
“< Tt was better to be Herod’s pig than 
his son.” This he said in allusion to the 
custom of the Jews, who killes no bogs, as 
not being permitted toleat any swine’s flesh. 

~ yo. The dukedom of Alsatia was here- 
tofore divided amongst several counts. So 
many rulers did occasion great pressures 
upon the subjects ; and especially one of 
these counts called Adolph, was nrore grie- 
yous than’any of the rest: Hardivicus, 
therefore, one of the nobles, conspired 
against him, enters his castle and cham- 
ber by night, and advised him to yield 
himself: but he refused, and fought it 


fought it out, till such time as he was 
killed by the conspirator. There was 
then with the count ore of Hardivicus’s 
own sons, who waited upon him; him 
also Hardivicus did kill at that time with 
his ownhands: and this hedid, as he said, 
«* Thatnone might suspect his son as be- 
ing privy to thetreasonintended against his 
master.” . 

11, Deiotarus had a great number of 
sons, but he caused them all to be slain, 
save only that one whom he intended for 
his successor; and he did this for his sake, 
that the survivor might be the greater 
both in power and security. 

12. Pausanias was a great captain of 
the Spartans: but being convicted by the 
Ephori of a conspiracy with the Persians 
against his country, he fled to the Tem- 

le of Minerva for sanctuary. It being 
unlawful to force him thence, the magis- 
trates gave order to build a wall about it, 
that being guarded and kept in, he might 
be starved to death. As soon as his mo- 
ther Alcithea understood this, though he 
was her only son, yet she brought the first 
stone, to make him there a prisoner till 
his death. | 

13. Antonius Venereus, Duke of Venice, 
caused his son Ludovicus to die in prison; 


for that being incensed with his mistress, 


he had caused divers pairs of horns to 
be fastened on the doors of her husband. 

14. Robert de Beliasme delighted in 
cruelty, an example whereof he shewed on 
his own son, who being but a child, and 
playing with bim, the father, for pastime, 
put his thumbs in his child’s eyes, and 
crushed out the balls thereof. 

15. Johanna Dougal, of Anderston, 
near Glasgow, being on a treaty of mar- 
tiage with a man who objected on account 
of her having a daughter, who was be- 
tween eight and nine years of age; in or- 
der to get ridof this incumbrance, she 
led the innocent obstacle into the fields, 
andcut her throat to the neck bone with 
a common table-knife; but some people 
being near, and perceiving the scuffle, she. 
was pursued and taken. The poor child 
having made some resistance, the barba- 
rous mother had cut her quite across the 
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fingers. 3 She confessed the fact as soon as 
taken, although the blood on her clothes 
sufficiently pointed out her guilt, 


‘x6. } Don Carlos, prince of Spain, 
was the son of Philip II. and Mary of 
Portugal. He was born at Vallidolid in 
1545,and during the negotiations for the 
treaty of peace, begun at Chateau Cam- 
bresis, proposals were made for marrying 
him to Elizabeth of France, daughter of 
Henry II. She was even promised to 
him; but Mary, Queen of England, con- 
gort of Philip II. dyingin the mean time, 
on the 15th of November, 1558, Philip 


took Elizabeth, whom he had destined | 


for his son, This young prince, it is 
said, always entertained a strong resent- 
ment against his father on this account. 
Tt is however certain, that he was of a pee- 
vish, violent, andsuspicicus temper. He 
generally carried about him a brace of 
pistols, ingeniously made, and never lay 
down to sleep without fire-arms, and a 
drawn sword under his pillow. It is 
hkewise asserted, that as he was ambitious 
of power, his father was afraid that he 
might form some attempt against him. 
The latter had been told that he used to 
deplore the wretched condition of the Fle- 
mings, and that he excused their revolt : 
it was even reported to Philip, that he in- 
tended to abscond, and to retire privately 
into the Netherlands. He resolved there- 
fore to secure the person of his son; and 
having surprised him in the night-time in 
his bed, which was done with great cau- 
tian, on account of the arms which the 
prince kept under his pillow, the king 
deprived him of his ugual suite, set guards 
over him, and made him wear black clothes, 
and a hat of the same colour. ‘The tapes- 
try and state bed were removed from his 
apartments, and nothing was left in it 
but a small bed and a mattress. The 
prince, plunged by these means into a 
state of despair, endeavoured to destroy 
himself. With this view he once threw 
himself into the fire; at another time he 
almost choaked himself with a diamond ; 
and having spent two days without eating 
or drinking, he drank cald water till he 
had almost burst. Some time after the 
sing, his father, caused him to be poison- 
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ed, and he died on the 24th of July, 1568: 
some say that he was strangled. It is 
believed that Philip was induced to pro- 
ceed tothis extremity by jealousy, having 
discovered that the prince entertained a 
passion for, and was beloved by Queen 


‘Elizabeth, his spouse; and, as this prin- 


cess died on the third of October follow- 
ing, it was believed that he had caused 
poison to be given to her also. It is added, 
that the prince complained of the Duke 
of Alba, Don John of Austria, and some 
others, who ruined him in the opinion of 
the king his father, from whom he rex 
quested life with great submission, but 


without meanness, ‘This severe king, how- 


ever, held out his arm coolly, and replied, 
that if he had bad blood in his veins, he 
would cause it to be evacuated. 


REI 


CHAP. lV. 


Of the degenerate Children of some illustrious 
Parents. 


Wuen Aristippus shewed himself al- 


‘together mindless of his children, who 


lived in a different manner fram his in- 
struction and example; one blaming his se- 
verity, remembered him that his children 
came of him; “ And yet,” said he, “we 


cast away from us phlegm and vermin, 


through one is bred in us, and the other 
upon us,” Augustus too looked upon 
his but as ulcers and wens, certain excre- 
scences, that they were fit to be cut away; 
and forbad the two Julias to be buried in 
the same monument with him: such aone 
was 

1. Scipio, the son of Scipio Africanus, 
who suffered himself to be ‘taken by a 
small party of Antiochus, at such time 
as the glory of his family went so high, 
that Africa was already subjected by his 
father, and the greatest part of Asia sub- 
dued by his uncle Lucius Scipio. The 
same man, being candidate for the 
preetorship, had been rejected by the peo: 
ple, but that he was asgjsted by Cicereius, 
who had been formerly the secretary of 
his father.. When he had obtained that 
office, his debauchery was such, that his 
relations would not suffer him to execute 
it, but pulled off from his finger a ring 


wherein 
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wherein was engraven the effigies of his 


father. 

2. How base a life did the son of 
Ouintus Fabius Maximus live? And al: 
_ though all the rest of his villainies were 

obliterated, this one thing was enough 
to discover his manners, that Quintus 
Pompeius, the city preetor, prohibited him 
from intermeddling with his father’s es- 
tate; nor was there found one man in sO 
great a city that went about to oppose 
that decree : all men resenting it, that that 
money which ought to be subservient to 
the glory of the Fabian family, should be 
expended in debauchery: so that him 
who, through the father’s indulgence was 
‘left his heir, the public severity disinhe+ 
rited. 

3. Ctesippus, was the son of Chabrias 
the Athenian, a person equally famous 
for his great virtues and victories ; and 
who had been much more happy had he 
died without issue ; for this son of his was 
so degenerate from the virtue of his fa- 
ther, that he often occasioned Phocion 
his tutor (though othefwise a patient 
man) to say, ‘4 That what he endured 
through the folly of Ctesippus, was more 
than enough to compensate all that his 
father had merited of him.” 

4. Caligula was as infamous for hissloth, 
lust, and folly, as his father Germanicus 
was famous for his vigor of mind, pru- 
dence, and integrity ; and although for- 
tune advanced this degenerate son to the 
empire, yet most of the Romans desired 
rather the virtue of Germanicus, in the 
fortune of a private man, than an emperor 
of so flagitious a life. Add to this, that 
the people of Rome, the confederate na- 
tions, yea and barbarous princes, bewailed 
the death of Germanicus, as the loss of a 
common parent; but Caligula the son was 
not thought worthy of tears, or honour, 
or so much as a public funeral. at his 
ee 

s. Valerianus Augustus, for the great- 
hess of his virtues, deserves a2 memorial 
amongst the most illlustifousof princes; at 
least, if his fortune had been equal to his 
virtue, But his son Galienus was of a 
disposition so unlike to his father, that, by 
reason of his impious behaviour, his un- 
chastity, and sloth, he not only occasioned 
his father’s captains to rebel against him, 


il 


but (which was never before seen) he en- 
couraged Zenobia and Victoria, two weak 
women, to aspire td the crown: so that 
the great and peaceable empire, which he; 
received of his father; he left diminished, 
and torn in a miserable manner. 

6. Marcus Antonius Philosophus, em 
peror of Rome, was a singular example of 
virtue, and left Commodus his son the heir 
of his empire, but of no kind of alliance 
to him in any other respect. The people 
of Rome saw the goodness of one cx 
changed for the malice of the other, and 
the sharpest cruelty to succeed inthe room 
ef an imcomparable clemency : weary of 
this, they were compelled to rid_ their 
hartds of Commodus, it being openly de- 
clared in the city, that he was not the son 
of Marcus, but a gladiator: for they 
thought it impossible that so much wick= 
edness should arise from the virtue of him 
that was deceased. . 
_ 4. Carns the emperor succeeded Pro- 
bus, both in his empire and good. quali- 
tics. He had extended the limits of the . 
Roman empire, and governed it with great 
equity; bus he left his son Carinus his 
succeflor, that in nothing resembled his 
father ; for whereas Carus was of great 
courage, justice, moderation, and conti- 
nence, this other was tnchaste, unjust, 
and a coward. His father was somewhat 
ashamed of him, and had thoughts of cre- 
ating another successor to himself, and 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, to. 
have taken at once from his fon both the 
title of Cxfar, and his life itself; but 
the evil forttine of the Roman empire at 
this time, intercepted all his purposes by 
a sudden death.’ vos 

8. Saladine, who leftsd great a name 
behind him, left also the kingdom of Sy- 
ria to his son Notadine, whose sloth and 
unprincely qualities were such, that he 
was driven out by the people, and his 
uncle Saphadive set up in his stead: after 
which, he had so exhausted his own pa- 
trimony, that he was fain to subsist upon’ 
the mercy and charity of his brothers, and 
at last died with the just reproaches of 
all men. 

9. Johannes Galleacius, who first had 
the title of Duke of ‘Milan, was a prince 
of a great and liberal mind, and adorned. 
with all other virtues that were to be re- 
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quired ina great person; he was beloved 
at. home, and feared abroad. He was 
possessed of a great part of Italy, which 
he had gained with much honour; so 
that he was thought superior, rather than 
equal, to some christian -kings. This 
man left his son John to succeed him, 
than whom Phalaris himself was not more 
cruel. What his father had got by blood 
and valour, this mad+man lost, (at least the 
Bice part thereof } laughing: so that at 
ast, growing hateful and contemptible to 
his own people, he was slain by them. 
And his other son Gabriel having lost 
Pisa, whereof he was ‘possessed, was 
openly beheaded at Genoa. 

10. Franciscus Sfortia, Duke of Mi- 
Jan, amongst Christian princes excelled in 
all kind of virtues; he was not inferior to 
‘Trajan for humanity ; and to the degree 
of his fortune was reputed as liberal as 
Alexander the Great; but his sons did 
mightily degenerate from the great virtue 
of their father. Galeacius, the elder, 
was ambitious and lustful, proud of the 
least successes, and extremely dejected 
when any adversity befel him. Philip, 
the second son, was corpulent, foolish, 
and a coward. Ludovicus was profane, 
saying, “ That religion and justice were 
fictions, invented to keep the people in 
order :” he was of a haughty mind, covet- 
ous, lustful, broken in adversity, and 
cowardly at the appearance of danger : 
for though he had greater forces than his 
enemy, he lost that dukedom to Lewis the 
‘Twelfth, King of France, in sixteen 
days, which his father had gained by 
arms, aud kept, with the singular love and 
benevolence of all men, to the day of 
his death. 

11. Phocion’ was gn excellent person ; 
but his son Phocus was so dissolute, and 
so resigned up to intemperance and ex- 
cessive drinking, that he could not be re- 
claimed by the Spartan discipline itself, 
When Menyllus.bad presented Phocion 
with a great gift, and he had refused it, 
he requested that he would, at least, per- 
mit his son Phocys to receive it, ‘* If,” 
said he, ‘my son Phocus reforms himself, 
he will have a patrimony sufficient to 
maintain him; but, as he now behaves 
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himself, there is nothing that can bé 
enough for him.” 

12. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the famous 
orator, had a son of the same name, but 
of a very different nature: for, whereas 
his father was of a temperate and abstes 
mious person, his son was so addicted to 
wine, that he would swallow down tws 
gallons at once; and in one of his drunkea 
fits, he so far forgot himself, that he 
struck M. Agrippa upon the head with a 

ot. 

13. Theodosius the Great was a most 
happy and fortunate Emperor, but in this 
one thing unfortunate; for he left behind 
him two sons, Honorius in the west, and 
Arcadius in the east, both Emperors, but 
both so slothful and unlike their father, 
that partly by that, and partly by the 
treachery of Ruffinus and Stilichon, the 
empire was miserably torn to pieces by 
the Goths, Hunns, and Wandals. 

14. The sons ot the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great were as much below the 
genius of their father, in all praise-worthy 
things, as he did surpass all other princes 
in piety and true greatness of mind. For, 
in respect of the government of his life, 
no man was more heedless than his son 
Constantinus. Constans, the second son, 
was a man much addicted to unseemly 
pleasures: and Constantius, the third 
gon, was yet more intolerable by reason of 
his incenstancy and arrogance. 

15. Casimirus was brought out of a 
monastery and made King of Poland, a 
man of great virtue; but his son Boleslaus, 
who succeeded him im the kingdom, did 
much degenerate from the noble example 
of his father. For he was a despiser and 
contemner of religion, a neglecter of the 
administration of justice, and of a cruek 
nature and disposition. He slew Sanctus 
Stanislaus, the Archbishop of Cracovia; 
and at last died himself an exile from his 
country. 

16. Herodes Atticus, the Sophist, in 
respect of his wit and eloquence was second 
to none of his time; yet he had a son of 
his, called Atticus, who was of so dull 
and stupid azature, that he could never’ 
be made capable of understanding the first 
rudiments and elements of learning. 
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CHAP. V. 
of Children undutiful and unnatural to their 


Parents. 


Soton would never establish any law 
against parricides, or parent-killers, saying, 
“The gods forbid that such monsters 
should ever come into our commonwealth:” 
and certain it is, that six hundred years 
from the building of Rome were past be- 
fore so much as the name of that crime 
was known amongst them. The first that 
killed his father, and stained his hands in 
the blood of him that gave him life, was 
Lucius Ostius, a person afterwards de- 
tested throughout all ages. “ P. Malleolus 
was the first,” says Livy, “amongst the 
Romans who was. known to have killed 
his mother, and who underwent that pu- 
nishment which was institued by the an- 
cients in that case.” They ordained that 
the parricide should be first scourged till 
he was flayed, then sown up in a sack, to- 
gether with a dog, a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and so thrown headlong into the 
* Bottom of the sea. But notwithstanding 
the severity of thislaw, and those of other 
nations, against a crime of this nature, 
there are too many instances of unnatural 
children, as in part will appear by what 
follows. 

1. Antiochus, a Jew, accused his own 
father, and some other Jews, then living 
at Antioch, that they had plotted upon a 
certain night to set fire to the whole city. 
The Antiochians, who, for other causes, 
had no kindness for the Jews, gave credit 
to this accusation of his, and were so ex- 
asperated against them, that, taking arms, 
they resolved upon a sharp revenge. A 
great tumult there was, and therein many 
thousands of men, Jews and others, slain ; 
and, amongst the rest, the ungracious ac- 
cuser himself did miserably perish. 

2, L. Vibius Serenus was drawn out of 
the place of his exile and -bound with 
chains, was made to attend in open court, 
where he was accused by his own son, that 
he had conspired against Tiberius the Em- 
peror, and had privily sent such into 
France as might kindle a war against him ; 
and to put the better colour upon this ac- 
susation, he added, “That Czcilus Cor- 
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nutus, a Pretorian person, was conscious 
to the plot, and had also lent out a con- 
siderable sum for the advancement of the 
war.” Serenus, hearing this grand ac- 
cusation of his son, not at all affrighted, 
though in hazard of his life, with a mind 
unappalled, and a threatening look, began 
to shake his chains, and to call upon the 
revenging deities, ‘ that they would re- 
turn him to his banishment, and ‘execute 
just punishment upon his ungrateful and 
wicked son.” All men thought the accu- 
sation was false, in regard he named but 
one single man as the associate in so great 
an enterprize. The son then named two 
others, Cneius Lentulus and SeiusTubero $ 
but, in regard both of them were the in- 
timate friends of Cesar, the one extreme 
old, and the other infirm of body, they 
were both adjudged innocent. ‘The ser- 
vants of Serenus, the father, were put te 
torture, wherein, notwithstanding, they 
gave contrary evidence: so that the ac- 
cuser, stung with the sense of his villany, 
and withal affrighted with the menaces of 
the people (threatening the gallows, ston- 
ing, or the punishment of a parricide}, 
fled out of the city, but was brought 
back from Ravenna, to prosecute his ac- 
cusation. ‘The success was, Serenus was 
banished to the island of Amorgus 5 and 
the son, though he was in favour with ‘Li- 
berius, who too much indulged informers, 
was hated by all sorts of people, and held 
infamous amongst all persons as long as he 
lived. 

3. Justin tells us of a certain African, 
called Cartallus, who, by the suffrage of 
the people, was raised to an eminent de- 
gree of dignity, and casually sent upon 
some solemn embassy into a place where 
his father, with many others, were ba- 
nished ; he, looking upon himself at that 
time like a peacock, gloriously furnished 
out with the rich ornaments of his em- 
ployment, thought it was not suitable with 
his honour to admit that his father should 
so much as see him, though he sought it 
with earnestness. ‘The unfortunate father 
became so much enraged with this con- 
tempt of himself, and the proud refusal of 
his son, that he instantly raised a sedition; 
and mustering together a tumultuous army 
of exiles, he fell upon his son, and, al- 
though a magistrate, took him, and con- 
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demned him to death. He presently pre- after the young Duke, in disguise, left 


pared a high gibbet, and attired as he 
was, in gold and scarlet, with a crown on 
his head, caused him to be fastened to this 
fatal tree for a public spectacle. 

4. ‘There was a young Duke of Gelders, 
named Adolph, who took his father, Duke 
Arnold, one night as he was going to bed, 
and led him five Dutch miles on foot, bare 
legged, in a marvellous cold night, and 
Jaid him in a deep dungeon, for the space 
of six months, where he saw no light but 
through a little hole. Wherefore the 
Duke of Cleves, whose sister the old 
Duke (being prisoner) had married, made 
a sharp ‘war upon this young Duke 
Adolph. The Duke of Burgundy sought 
divers means to reconcile them; but.in 
vain. In the end, the Pope and the 
Emperor began to stir in the matter, and 
the Duke of Burgundy was commanded 
to take the old Duke out of prison, which 
he did accordingly, the young one not 
being able to withstand him. ‘I have 
often seen them both together in the Duke 
of Burgundy’s chamber, pleading their 
cause before a great assembly; and once 
{ saw the old man offer combat to his 
son,’’ says Comines. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, desirous to make them friends, 
offered the young Duke, whom he fa- 
voured, the title of Governor of Guelder- 
jand, with all the revenues thereof, ex- 
cepting a little town, near to Brabant, 
called Grave, which should remain to the 


father, with the revenues of three thou- 


sand florins and the title of Duke, as was 
but reasonable. ‘“‘ I,’’ says Comines, 
*‘ with others wiser than myself, were 
uppointed to make report of these con- 
ditions to the young Duke, who answered 
us,””? *'That he had rather throw his father 
headlong into a well, and himself after 
him, than agree to such an appointment’ 
alleging, ‘ That his father had been Duke 
forty-four years, and that it was now time 
for him to govern; notwithstanding, he 
would agree to give him a yearly pension 
of three thousand florins, with condition 
he siould depart the country, as a ba- 
nished man, never to return? ‘and such 
other undutiful speeches he used.”? Soon 


the Duke of Burgundy’s court to repair 
home to his own country; but as he . 
ferried over a water, near Namur, he paid 
a guilder for his passage; whereupon a 
Priest, there present, began presently to 
mistrust him, and soon after knew him ; 
so that he was taken, and led to Namur, 
where he remained a prisoner till the 
Duke of Burgundy’s death ; after which, 
by the men of Gaunt, he was set at 
liberty, and by them carried before Tours 
nay ; where, being weakly accompanied, 
he was miserably slain in a skirmish, in 
full revenge for his impiety towards his 
father. 

5. Tullia was the daughter of Servius 
Tullius, King of the Romans. She was 
married to Tarquinius Superbus, and, to- 
gether with her husband, conspired against 
her father, who by his son-in-law, was 
one day in the Senate-house thrown from 
the top to the bottom of the stairs; he 
was taken up half dead; and as they 
hasted with him towards his own house, 
he was slain in the Cyprian street. In the 
mean time, Tullia had been at the Senate, 
to salute her husband with the name of 
King, and was sent home by him; and 
chancing to return that way, the coach- 
man, perceiving the dead corpse of the 
King lie in the’ street, stopped his horses 
in a fright. Tullia looked out of her 
chariot, and being informed what was the 
matter, she commanded him to drive the 
wheels of her chariot over the body of 
her dead father. 

6. Nero, the Emperor, had tried to 
poison his mother Agrippina three times, 
and still found she was_ fortified with 
antidotes; he then prepared false roofs; 
that being loosed with an engine, might 
fall upon her as she slept in the night. 
When this was discovered, he mate 2 
ship that should be taken in pieces, that 
so she might ‘perish,. either by wreck or 
the fall of the decks upon her; but she 
eseaped this danger also by swimming : 
which when Nero understood, he commits 
the slaughter of his mother to Anicetus 
the Centurion; who taking along with 
him (to the villa of Agrippina) persons 
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fit for the employment, compassed the 
house, broke open the door, and with his 
drawn sword presented himself, with the 
rest of the murderers, at her bedside. 
Apprehending his intention, she shewed 
him her belly, and bade him strike there : 
«¢ This womb of mine,”’ said she, **is de« 
servedly to be digged up, that has brought 
forth such a monster ;”? and. so, after 
many wounds, died. It is said, that Nero 
came thither to: behold the corpse of his 
mother, that he took her limbs into his 
hands, and commended this, and dis- 
praised that other, as his fancy led him. 
He caused her belly to be opened that he 
might see the place where once he had 
lain. While this was doing, finding him- 
self thirsty, he was so unconcerned as to 
call for drink, without leaving the place, 
saying, ‘** He did not think he had so 
-handsome a mother.’’ 

-7. Bajazet, the second of that name, 
being thrust out of his mighty empire by 
his son Selymus, when he was near four- 
score ; broken with years and grief, he 
‘resolved to forsake Constantinople before 
he was forced to it by his son, and to 
retire to Dymotica, a small and pleasant 

“city in Thrace, where he had formerly 
bestowed much cost for his pleasure, and 
mow thought it the fittest place wherein 
to end his sorrowful days. But the cursed 
impiety of Selymus had provided other- 
wise for him: for which the promise of 
ten ducats a day, during life, and threats 
of acruel death in’ case it was not per- 
formed, he prevailed with Haman a Jew, 
chief physician to the old Emperor, to 
make him away by poison, as he was upon 
his journey; so that with horrible grip- 
ings and heavy groans he gave up the 
ghost in the year 1512, when- he had 
reigned thirty years. The perfidiousJew, 
upon the delivery of the poisonous po- 
tion, had hastened to Constantinople. to 
bring Selymus the first news of it, who 
commanded his head* to ‘be presently 
struck off, saying, * That for the hopes 
of reward, he would not stick to do the 
same to Selymus himself.” 

8. Orodes was the King of Parthia, 
the same who had overcome Crassius’s 
army, and slain him in the field: he was 
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grown old in grief for the death. of his 
son Pacorus, slain by Ventidius, and ‘was. 
fallen into a dropsy, and not likely to live © 
long. His son Phraates thought - his 
death too slow, and did therefore deter- 
mine to hasten it by poison; which being 
administered, had an effect so contrary, 
that only putting him into a looseness, it 
carried the disease away with it; and 
instead of a messenger of death, it proved 
a medicine of health. His son, incensed 
at so strange a miscarriage of his design, 
passed from secret to open parricide, and 
caused the old king his father to be openly 
smothered. He mountedthe throne, and 
sending back the ensigns and spoils of the 
defeated army of Crassus, he was so 
much in the favour of Augustus, that 
he sent him a beautiful Italian lady for 
his concubine. Of her he begat Phra 
taces, who, wher he was grown up, 
with the privity and endeavours of his 
mother, became the murderer of his fa- 
ther, making him the example of the same 


impiety, whereof, in times past, he had 


been the detestable author. 


g. Eucratides, king of the Bactrians, 


in all his wars behaved himself with much 
prowess: when he was worn out with the 
continuance of them, and was closely be- 
sieged by Demetrius, king of the Indians, 
although he had not above three thousand 
soldiers with him, by his: daily sallies he 


wasted the enemy’s .forces, consisting of 


sixty thousand; and being at liberty in 
the fifth month, reduced all India under 
his command. In his return homewards 


-he was slain by his own son, whom he 


had made joint-partner with him in the 
kingdom. He did not go about to dis- 
semble or smother his parricide, but drove 
his chariot through the blood, and com- 
manded the dead corps to be cast aside 
into some by-place or other unburied, as 
if he had slain an enemy and not mur- 
dered a father. 

10. ‘* When,” saith Howell, ‘<I was 
in Valentia in Spain, a gentleman told me 
of a miracle which happened in that town: 
which was, ‘* That a handsome young 
man under twenty, was executed there 
for a crime, and before he was taken 
down from the tree, there were many 
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grey and white hairs had budded forth of 
his chin, as if he had been a man of sixty. 
Tt struck amazement into all*men: but 
this interpretation was made of it, ‘* That 
the said young man might have lived to 
such.an age, if he had been dutiful to his 
parents, unto whom he had been barba- 
rously disobedient and unnatural.” 
31. Scander, late king of Georgia, by 
a Circassian lady, had three hopeful sons, 
Scander-Cawne, ‘Thre-Beg, and Con- 
standel, all born Christians: but for pre- 
ferment, the two last-named became 
Bosar-men, or circumcised. ‘Thre-Beg 
served the Turk ; Constandel the Persian. 
Constandel was naturally deformed, but 
of such an active spirit, that his bodily 
imperfections were not noted; but his 
hateful ambition rendered him more than 
monstrous. It happened that Abbas, king 
of Persia, had vowed some revenge upon 
the Turks : and to that end gave order to 
Ally-Cawne to trouble them, Constandel 
yerceives the occasion right, to attempt 
his hellish resolutions ; and therefore, after 
Jong suit, got to be joined in commission 
with the Persian General. Through Geor- 
gia they go; where Constandel, under a 
pretext of duty, visits his sad parents, 
‘who (upon his protests that his apostasy 
was counterfeit) joyfully welcomed him: 
but he forgetting that, and ai] other ties 
of nature, next night, at a solemn ban- 
quet, caused them to be murdered, and, 
till the Georgians saluted him king, per- 
petrated all sorts of villanics imaginable. 
But how secure soever he stood in his own 
fancy, the dreadful justice of an impartial 
God retaliated him: the rest of his life, 
after this hated parricide, was infinitely 
miserable: for, first, near Sumachan, Cy- 
cala’s son, the Turkish general, wounded 
him in the arm, and by that gained the 
victory over the Persians. The same night 
ke was also assaulted in his tent by his 
enraged countrymen, who, in his stead, 
(for at the first alarm he escaped) cut a 
catamite in pieces, his accursed bedfellow. 
And though he so far exasperated the Per- 
sian to revenge, that he brought the whole 
army to Georgia, resolving there to act 
unparalleled tragedies, yet was he over- 
reached in his stratagems: for upon par- 
ley with the queen (kis late brother’s 
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wife) he was shot to death at a private 
signal given by that Amazon to some mus- 

quetteers, concealed for that purpose be- 

twixt both armies: a just punishment for 

such a viper. 

12. Lewis XI. King of France, when 
Dauphin, and at the age of sixteen years, 
set himself at the head of a party against 
his father, Charles VII. and being forced 
to return to his duty, he watched for other 
occasions to revolt, and persisted in these 
courses till the death of his father; and 
even afterwards discovered his unnatural 
temper in a scandalous manner: for the 
news of his father’s death being brought 
him to the Duke of Burgundy’s court, 
where he then was, he rewarded the mes- 
senger beyond his expectation. He wore 
mourning but one morning, and appeared 
in cloaths of a white and carnation colour 
after dinner the same day. He even 
forced the courtiers, who hastened to join 
him at Guenap, to follow his example, 
since he would not suffer them to come 
into his presence with cloaths of a different 
colour from his own. After a reign of 
twenty-two years, filled up with amar 
zing cruelties and extortions, he died 
of such severe distempers of body and 
mind, that there is hardly a human creas 
ture so barbarous as to wish his bitterest 
enemy the like. 


CHAP... VI. 


Of the Affectation of Divine Honours, and the 
Desire of some Men to be reputed Gods. 


Powrr isa liquor of so strong a fermens 
tation, that few vessels are fit to be in- 
trusted with any extraordinary measure of 
it:.it swells up men to an immeasurable 
pride, and such a degree of immodesty, 
as to believe themselves above the con- 
dition of mortality. Death is the only 
remedy against this. otherwise incurable 
madness ; and this it is that lays down 
these pufted-up mortals in the same na- 
kedness and noisomeness with others. 
*©O eloquent, just and mighty Death !” 
said Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ whom nore 
could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what 
none hath dared, thou hast done; and 
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whoti all the world hath flattered, thou 
hast cast out of the world and despised. 
Thou- has drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness; all the pride and 
cruelty, and ambition of man; and cover- 
€d it all over with these two narrow words, 
<< bic jacet."" All these reputed gods have 
died like other. men, only perhaps more 
untimely, and less lamented. . 
1. Amulius; king of the Latins, was a 
proud man, and at last grew to that de- 
reé of arrogant impudence, that he sought 
mongst the people) to have the reputa- 
tion of a god; and to that purpose he had 
certain machines, by the help of which 
he imitated thunders, made an appearance 
of lightnings, and cast out thunder-bolts ; 
but by a-sudden inundation of waters, 
near the place where he dwelt, both he 
and his palace were ‘overborne and 
drowned, ‘ 
2. Agrippa, king. of the Jews, had 
reigned over all Judea three years, when 
he appointed royal shews in Cesarea ; 
upon the second day of which, in the 
morning, he entered.the theatre robed in 
a vest of silver. The silver, irradiated 
with the beams of the rising sun, shone 
_ with such a lustre, as bred a kind of hor- 
. ror and awful dread in the ‘spectators. 
His flatterers therefore straight cried out 
that he was a ged; and besought him to 
be propitious to them. They said, “ That 
they had hitherto revered him only as a 
_ man, but hereafter should acknowledge, 
that he was above the natureof mortality.” 
The king, though he heard, did not re- 
prehend these speeches, nor reject so im- 


pious an adulation ;. but a while after, © 


when he had raised up himself, he spied 
an owl sitting over his head (he had seen 
the like at Rome before in his ca'amity, 
and was told it was the token of a change 
of his forlorn estate to great honours; but 
when he should see the bird in that pos- 
ture the second time,’ it should be the mes- 
senger of his death) ; surprised then with 
that unpleasing sight, he fell into pains of 
the heart and stomach; and turning to his 
friends, ‘* Behold, I your god,” said he, 
** any ceasing to live! and he whom you 
now called immortal, is dragged unto 


1? 
death.” While he said this, oppressed 


with torture, he was straight carried back 


to his palace, and in five days'was taken 
out of the world, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age, and seventh year of his reign. 
3. Alexander the Great was very de- 
sirous to be accounted.and taken as a 
god, and boasted amongst the Barbarians _ 
that he was the sor of Jupiter Ammon >. 
so that Olympias, his mother, used. to say 
« That Alexander never ceased to calums 
niate her to Juno.” Being once wound- 
ed, ‘* This,” said he, ** is blood, not that 
ichor, which Homer says is want-to flow 
from the gods,”” It is. reported that find< 
ing himself near unto death, he would 
privily have cast himself into the river | 
Euphrates, that being suddenly out of 
sight, he might breed an opinion in men; 
that he was not departed as one over- 
pressed with the weight of a disease, but 
that he was ascended to the gods from 
whence he first came;. and when Roxana; 
having understood his mind, went about 
to hinder him, he sighing said, ‘*‘ Woman, 
dost thou envy me the glory of immor- 
tality and divinity ?” : ; 
4, There was in Libya a man called 


-Psaphon, to whom nature had been suf= 


ficiently indulgent, in bestowing upon him 
extraordinary accomplishments; the m- 
ward magnificence of his mind expanding 
itself, and prompting him to it, he used 
this subtle artifice to possess the inhabit- 
ants about him with an opinion %f his 
divinity. - Having therefore taken anume- 
ber of such birds as are capable of the 
imitation of human speech, he target 
them to pronounce these words distinct- 
ly. ** Psaphon is a great god.” .! his 
dane, he set them all at liberty; who fill- © 
ed the woods and places about with this 
ditty ; which the inhabit.nts hearing, and 
supposing this to fall out by divine power, 
they fell to the adoration of-him. 

5. Caligula caused the statues of the 
gods, amongst which was that of Jupiter 
Olympius, to be brought out of Greece ; 
and taking off their heads, commanded 
his own to be set on instead thereof; und 
standing betwixt Castor and Pollux, ex- 
hibited himself to be worshipped of such 
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as resorted thither. He farther erected a 
temple, and instituted both priests, and 
most exquisite sacrifices, to the service of 
himself. In his temple stood his image 
of gold, taken to the life, which every 
day was clad in the same attire as was 
himself. His sacrifices were phenicop- 
ters, peacocks, bustards, turkies, phea- 
sants ; which were all daily offered. 

6. Philip, king of Maceden, though a 
-eontemner of the gods, had yet a great 
desire to be reputed one himself, and that 
also not inferior to any of the rest: for 
in the celebration of that pomp, in which 
he caused twelve statues of the gods to be 
carried, he added his own for a thirteenth, 
_ and would that it should be carried the 
first in order; but he was at that time 
stabbed and slain by the hand of Pau- 
sanias, one of his own guard. 

7. Menecrates, the physician, having 
successfully cured divers persons of de- 
plorable diseases, was called Jupiter; ard 
he himself was not ashamed to take that 
name upon him: insomuch, that in the 
front of his letter he wrote in this man- 
ner: ‘f Menecrates Jupiter sends to king 
Agesilaus health: who, on the other 
side, to meet with his intolerable pride 
and vanity, returned, “ King Agesilaus 
wisheth to:Menecrates soundness.” The 
Greck writers affirm of him, that he took 
an oath of such as he cured of the falling 
sickness, that they should follow and at 
tend #50n him as his servants; and they 
did follow him, some in the habit of Her- 
cules, and others in that of Mercury, 
Philip of Macedon, observing the vanity 
of this man, invited him, with his own 
gods, to supper: when he came, he was 
placed at a higher and more sumptuous 
table, whereon was a fairer altar than on 
the rest; on this altar (while the dishes 
were carrying up to other tables) were 
maace divers libations, and suffumigations, 
with incense; tll such time as this new 
Jupiter; perceiving in what manner he 
was derided and abused; went his way, 
being well laughed at by ‘all that were 
present. 

_. 8. #laviuns Domitianus. being mounted 
to the imperial seat, when, after divorce, 
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he had re-married and brought home his 
wife, he was not ashamed to say openly, 
that “ she was called to his pulviner,” 
(a bed whereon the statues of the gods 
are laid, during the solemn games exhi- 
bited to them.) And upon the day when 
he made a great feast unto the people, he 
was well pleased to hear their acclama- 
tions throughout the amphitheatre, in these 
words: “ All happiness to our lord and 
lady.” When in the name of his pro- 
curators, he indicted any formal letters, 
thus he began; ‘ Qur Lord and God 
thus commandeth.” And afterwards it 
was ordered, that neither in the writing 
or speech of any man he should be other- 
wise called. ~ . 

9g. After Dioclesian had ‘settled the 
affairs of the East, when he had subdued 
the Scythians, Sarmatians, the Alani and 
Basternz, and had brought the necks of 
divers other nations under the Roman 
yoke: he then, grown proud, and puffed 
up with the glory of his victories, com- 
manded that divine honours. should be 
given to the Roman emperors; and there- 
fore, in the first place, he himself would 
be adored, as if there was in him some 
celestial majesty. And whereas the em- 
perors before him were wont to give their 
lands to the nobility to kiss, and then 
raised them with their own hands, to kiss 
them on the mouth; and that the man- 
ner of the vulgar was to kiss the knees 
of their emperor; Dioclesian sent forth 
his edict, that all men, without distinc 
tion, should prostrate kiss his feet; in. 
the mean time, bis shoes, or sandals, were 
set with precious stones and pearls, and 
enriched with gold. In like manner his 
garments, yea, his very chariot, was adorn- 
ed, that he might seem more august, and 
be looked upon by: all men as a god. 

10. Lysander, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, having taken Athens, as he had ar- 
rived toa greater power than any Grecian 
had hitherto obtained, so his pride wa 
greater than the power he had gotten ; 
for, of the Athenian spoils, he caused a 
brazen statue of himself to be made, which 
he erected at Delphos. He was the first 
amongst all the Greeks that had altars 
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built to him by the cities as a god; and 
sacrifices, that ‘were appointed i m honour 
of him. He was also the first of the 
Greeks who had peans sung to him; the 
Samians changed the name of their temple 
of Juno, and ‘called it Lysandria. 


11. C. Julius Cesar had the honours of. 


a continued consulship, the perpetual dic- 


- tatorship, the censor of manners, and had 


the titles of emperor and father of his 


country. His statue was erected among’ 


those of kings; his seat in the Senate- 
house was of gold; and yet, not content 
with these, : a suffered. such further 
honours to be decreed to him, as were 
beyond the condition of a man; such as 
temples, and altars, a priest, a ‘couch, and 
other ensigns of divinity. 

12. Empedocles, the philosopher, had 
cured Panthias, of Agrigentum, of a de- 


plorable disease: and perceiving that 


thereupon he was reverenced in a manner 


as if he had been a god, he became en- | 


flamed with 2 desire of immortality and 
glory; and that he might be supposed to 
be translated into the number of gods, he 
cast himself headlong into the midst of 


_the flames of Mount ZEtna. 


‘ 


CHAP. VII. 
Of such Flusbands as were unnatural to their 
Wives. 


Tr is reported of the cruel beast called 
the hyzna, that by his exact imitation of 
a human penne he draws the unwary shep- 
herds out of their cottages, -tili he hath 
brougat them within the compass of his 
power, and then he falls upon them with 
ali his fierceness, and devours them. 
Thus there are some brutish and evil- 
natured men, who by pretences of gene- 
rosity, love and vir tue, gain the hearts 
of poor innocent virgins, till they are be- 
come the masters of their fortunes and 
honour ; which done, death itself is more 
desirable than that bitterness and indig- 
nity they are want to treat them with. 

oL. Anno Dom..1652, in the Isle of 
Thanet in Kent, lived one Adam Sprack- 
ling, Esq. who, about twenty years be~ 


fore, had married Katherine, the daugh-. 


ter of Sir Robert cosy of Kent. 


bound up her hand with it. 


“19> 
This Sprackling had a fair estate, but had 
exhausted it by drinking, gaming, &c. 
At last executions, were out against him, 
and he forced to keep at home, and make 
his house his prison: this filled him full 
of rage, so that his wife was constrained 
many times to lock herself from him. 
But, upon Saturday night, Dec. 11, 1662, 
as it seems, he resolved to destroy her ; 
aid being at ten o’clock at night in his . 
kitchen, “he sent for one Martin, a poor 
old man, out of his bed to him; so. that 
there were in the kitchen Sprackling and 
his wife, one Ewell, and this Martin. 
Sprackling commanded Martin to bind 
Ewell’s legs, which the one did, and the 
other suffered, thinking it had only been . 
a ranting humour of their master. Then 
began he to rage against his wife, who 
sat quietly by ; and though she gave him 
none but loving and sweet words, yet he 
drew his dagger, and struck her over the 
face with it, which she bore patiently, 
though she was hurt in the jaw. He still. 
continuing to rage at her, she, weary and 
in great fear, rose up and went to the door; 
her husband followed her with a chop- 
ping-knife in his hand, with which he 
struck at her wrist, and cut the bone 
asunder, so that her hand hung down 
only by the sinews and skin. No help 


‘Was near; Eweli was bound, and Martin 


being old and weak, durst not interpose, 
fearing his own life; only prayed his 
mistress to stay and be quiet, hoping all 
should be well, .and so getting a napkin, 
After this, 
towards morning, stil] railing and raging 
at his wife, he dashed her on the fore- 
head with an iron cleaver, whereupon 
she fell down bleeding ; but recovering 
herself on her knees, she eried and prayed 
unto, God for the pardon of her own and 
her husband’s sins ; praying God to for 
give him as she did. But as she was thus 
praying, her bloody husband chopt her: 
head into the midst of the very btains, 

so that she fell down. and died imme- 
diately. ‘as did he kil six dogs, tour 
of which he threw by his wife; and after 
she was’ dea -ad, chop} ping her twice into 
the legs, compelled MMaritn to wash Ewell’s’ 
face with het blood’; himself also a:pping 
linen in Hee blood, washed Martin’ 4, face, 
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and blooded his own face with it. For 
all which, being apprehended and carried 
to Sandwich goal, at.the sessions follow- 
ing, which began April 22, 653, he was 
arraigned, condemned, and hanged on 
the 27th day; dying very desperately, 
and not suffering any, either ministers or 
gentlemen, to speak with him after his 
condemnation, 

2. At Argos there were two of the 
principal citizens, who were the heads of 
opposite factions. one to another in the 
government of the city; the one was 
named Nicostratus, and the other Phau- 
lius. Now, when king Philip came to 
the city, it was generally thought that 
Phaulics plotted, and practised to attain 
unto some absolute principality and sove- 


reignty in the city, by the means of his: 


wife (who was a young and beautiful 
lady) in case he could once bring her to 
the king’s bed, and that she might lie 
with him.  Nicostratus was aware of as 
much ; and smelling his design, walked 
before Phaulius’s door, and about his 
house, on purpose to discover his inten- 
tions, and what he would do therein. 
He soon found that the base Phaulius had 
furnished his wife with a pair of high 
shoes, had cast about her a mantle; and 
set upon .her head a chaplet after the 
Macedonian fashion, Having thus ac- 
coutered her after the manner of the king’s 
pages, he sent her secretly in that habit 
and attire to the king’s lodging, as a sa- 
crifice to his lust, and an argument of 


an unparalleled villany in himself, who: 


could endure to be the pander in the pro- 
stitution of his own wife. 

3. Periander, the Corinthian, in a high 
fit of passion trod his wife under foot ; 
and although she was at that time with 
child, yet he never desisted from his in- 
jurious treatment of her, till such time as 
he had killed her upon the spot. After- 
wards when he was come to himself, and 
was sensible that what he had done was 
through the instigation of his concubines, 
be caused them ail to be burnt alive; and 
banished his son Lycophron as far as 
Corcyra, upon no other occasion, than 
that he Jamented the death of his mother 
with tears and outcries. ; 
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4. Nero, the emperor, being once ins 
censed against his wife Pop sa Sabina, 
gave her such a kick with his foot upon 
the belly, that she thereupon departed 
this life. But. though he was a man that 
seemed to be born to cruelty and blood, 
yet he afterwards so repented himself of 
this act, that he would not suffer her body 
to be burnt after the Roman manner ; 
but built the funeral pile for her of odours 
and perfumes, and: ordered her to. be 
brought into the Julian monuinent. 

5. Herod the sophist, bein offended 
with his wife Rhegilla for some slight 
fault, commanded his freed man Alcime- 
don to beat her. She was at that time 
eight months gone with child; and (by 
the imprudence of him who was employed 
to chastise her) she received some blows 
upon hier belly, which occasioned first her 
miscarriage, and soon after her death. 
Her brother Erade*s, a person of great no- 
bility, cited her husband Herod to answer 
the death of his sister before the Senate of 
Rome; where, if he had not, it is pity 
but he should have received a condign 
punishment. ° 

6. Amalasuntha had raised Theodahi- 
tus, at once, to be her husband and king 
of the Goths ; but upon this proviso, that 
he should make oath, that he would rest 
contented with title of a king, and leave 
all matters of government to her sole dis 
posal. But no sooner was he accepted as 
king, but he forgot his wife and bene- 
factress; recailed her enemies from banishe 
ment ; put her friends and relations many 
of them to death; banished her unto an 
island in the Vulsiner lake, and there set 
a strong guard upon her. At last he 
thought himself rot sufficientiy safe, so 
long as Amalasuntha was alive; and 
thereupon he dispatched certain of his 
instruments to the place of her exile, with 
order to put her to death; who, finding 
her in a bath, gave her no further time, 
but strangled her there. 

7..A Frenchman of note, in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, whose name is Vil- 
lars, married a young, rich, and beautiful 
lady ; but having been formerly addicted 
to converse with whores, as soon as the 
honey-moon was over, gave himself up 
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the same: vicious courses, slighted and 
abused: his. wife with words. and blows ; 
forsook her bed; took away her clothes; 
her rings. and jewels, and gave them to 


his mistresses ; telling his wife, ‘‘ He did | 


not 1 .arry her, but. her. fortune, which 
he would spend upon these women that 
he lay with, because he loved them, for 
he never had:any kindness for her.” All 
these uukindnesses his wife bore with in- 
finite patience, in hopes to reclaim him 
by her modest and humble behaviour. At 
Ikagth, finding he had almost consumed 
his. whole.estate, he brought two of his 
whores home to save charges, lay with 
one of them every night, and made his 
wife wait upon zhem at table ; which she 
did without discovering any trouble or 
discontent at this more than servile em- 
ployment. But the more she sought to 
please them, the mcre insolent were they, 
insomuch that.one of them commanding 
‘her to fetch some waiter to wash her 
hands, and io kneel while she held the 
bason, the lady refusing so mean a sub- 
mission, the whore threatened to beat. 
her; whereupon the lady taking courage, 
threw the water in the whore’s face ; who 
ctying out, and the husband coming to 
inquire into the reason of 4t, she cried 
out, ‘* Oh, your wife has killed me, she 
has killed me, ‘revenge my blood!’’ and 


then counterfeiting aeath, fell upon the © 


ound as if she had been really dead ; 
which the husband believing, run his 


wife through the body with his sword, of | 


which wound she died immediately ; upon 
which the whore jumped up and fel} a 
kissing the murderer. But being shortly 
after apprehended, they. were all three 
sentenced to be hanged; Villars as prin- 
cipal, and his two whores as accessaries, 
and were executed accordingly. . 

8. In the year 1766, one John Wil- 
liams married a poor idiot for the sake of 
‘a sum of money that had been left her ; 
which, when he was possessed of, he de- 
termined to shorten the life of the un- 
happy wife by a series of cruelty, that so 
he might be quit ofa connection which 
interest alone had made him contract. 
For this purpose he drove.a strong staple 
into the wall of a closet, in the room- 
where they lodged, and to this staple he 
daily tied her with a rope, which he drew 


oy 


round her middle, her-hands being fasten» 
ed behind ‘withiron> hand-cuffs ; and the 
little food: he allowed her was laid on a 
shelf just: within the:reach of her mouth, 
soxthat if she: dropped anyypart of it she 
could not recover it agains. And smh 
lest. this: treatment might ’ not ‘ dispate 

her. soon enough, the barbarous villain 
augmented his cruelty by contracting the 


rope that confined her, till her toes only 


reached the ground; and if his daughter 
attempted to alleviate her misery by set- 
ting a stool for her to. stand on, he used 
to beat her unmercifully. By this treate, 
ment’ the poor creature soon became: a 
frightful skeleton, and she was so far re= 
duced that her stomach loathed food; 
which, when he perceived, ‘he artful wil- 
lain released her, loosed hey hand,.set 
meat before her, and invited her to eat 
with the most endearing words, with a 
view to skreen himself {rom justice ; but | 
in two days after she died a miserable 
spectacle, with only a loose covering over 
her’ bones, of skin swarming with vermin. 
For this barbarous murder he was execus 
ted in Moorfields, the 19th of January, 
1767, amidst anumerous populous, whose 
resentment the. villain fearing would urge 
them to tear him to pieces, made him. 


earnest with the hangman to dispach 


him. ee 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of such Wives. as were unnatural to their 
Husbands, or evil deported towards thm. 


_In Italy there grows an herb, they eall’ 
it the Basilisco: it is sweet-scented 
enough ;.but withal it hath this strange 
property, that being laid under a stone in 
a moist place, ina few days it produces 7 
scorpion. Thus, though the. woman, in 
her first creation, was intended-as a help 
for man, the partner of his joys and cares, 
the sweet perfume and relish of his days 
throughout his. whole pilgrimage: yet 
there are some so. far degenerated from 
their primitive institution (though other- 
wise of exterior beauty and perfection 
enough) that they have proved. more 
intolerable than scorpions, not only tor- 
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menting the life, but hasteing the death 
of their too indulgent husbands.~ 

1. Joan, grandchild to Robert, King 
of Naples, by Charles’s son, succeeded her 
grandfather in the kingdom. of Naples 


and Sicily,anno 1343 ; a woman ofa beau= 


tiful body ,;and rare endowments of nature. 
She was first married to her cousin An- 
drew;:a prince of royal extraction, and 
of 4 sweet and loving disposition; but he 
being not able. to satisfy her wantonness, 
she kept company with lewd persons; at 
last she grew weary of him, complaining 
of his insufficiency ; ‘and caused him, in 
the city of Aversa, tobe hung upon a 
beam, and strangled in. the night-time, 
and then threw out his corpse into a 


garden, where it lay some days unburied. 


dt is said that this Andrew ona day com- 
ing into the queen’s chamber, and finding 
her twisting a thick string of silk and 
silver, demanded of her for what purpose 
she made it; ‘she answered, “ To hang 
you in,” which she then dittle believed ; 
the rather, because those who intend 
such mischief, use not to speak of it 
before-hand ; but it seems she was as 
good as her word. 

2. Bithricus, king of the West Saxons, 
married Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, 
king of Mercia; by whom, after he had 
reigned seyenteen years, he was poisoned 
and buried at Warham: upon which oc- 
casion it, was ordained by the nobles, 
** that from thenceforth the kings’ wives 
should not be called queens, nor suffered 
to sit with them in piace of estate.” This 
Ethelburga fled into France with infinite 
treasure ; where offering a mighty sum 
of her gold to Charles, king of France, he 
puther to her choice, whether she would 
have him or his son to her husband. She 
chose the son, for the reason (as she said) 
that he was the youngest. “Then,” said 
Charles, © hadst thou chosen me, thou 
ghouldest have had my son, but new thou 
shalt neither have him nor me ;” and then 
Sent her to a monastery, wherein she pro- 
fessed herself a nun, and became there 
the abbess for some years : but afterwards 
being found to have committed adultery 
with a Jayiman, she was cast out of the 
Monastery, and ended her life in poverty 
and misery. | , 
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3. Alboinus, the first king of Italy and 
the Lombards, having slain Cunemundus, 
king ofthe Gepidex, made adrinking cup 
of his skull. Rosamund, the daughter of 
that king, he had taken to wife; and be- 
ing one day very merry at Verona, forced 
her to drink out of that detested cup ; 
which she so stornached, t' at she promis-~ 
ed one Helmichild, a covrtier, “ that if 
he would aid her in killing the king, she 
would give him him both herself and the 
kingdom of Lombardy.” This when he 
consented to, and performed. they were 


‘so hated, that they wereconstrained to fly 


to Ravenna, unto the protection of Lon- 
ginus, who persuaded her-to dispateh Hel- 
michild out of the way, and to take him 
for her husband, to which she. willingly 
agreed. Helmichild coming out of the 
bath, called for drink, and she gave him 
a strong poison , half of which when he 
had drank, and found by the strange ope- 
ration how the matter went, he compelled 
her to drink the rest, and so both died to- 
gether. 

4. When Alexander the Great had de- 
termined to invade the Dace, where he 
knew Spitamenes was, who not only had 
revolted himself, but had also drawn di- 
vers others into the sociéty of his rebel- 
lion, and had at some times overthrown 
some of Alexandey’s captains, there fell 
out one thing remarkable. ‘The wife of 
Spitamenes (upon whom he extremely 
doted) when by her feminine flatteries’ 
she was not able to persuade her husband’ 
to make trial of the victor’s clemency, and 
to endeavour to appease Alexander, whom 
he could net avoid nor escape, she. set 
upon her husband when intoxicated with 
wine, who lay, fast asleep, and drawing 
a sword that she had concealed under her’ 
garments, she cut off his head, delivered 
it to a servant that was a party in the fact, 
and, with him only in her company, as she 
was, with her garments besprinkled with’ 
bleod, she went directly to Alexander’s 
camp, and caused him to be informed that. 
there was one there to inform himof some- 
thing that he was ‘concertied to know. 
When she was admitted, she desired the 
servant might come in, who showed the 
head of Spitamenes, When the king saw 
this, though-he looked upon it as a con- 
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siderable piece of service that.a renegado 
and a traitor was dispatched, yet had he 
guch a horror of the fact, that she should 
take awav his life that had well deserved 
at her hands, who was her husband, ‘and 
a parent of the childreu which they had 


_ betwixt them, and that considering the. 


atrocity of the fact overweighed any pre- 
tended merit from himself, he sent her 
word forthwith to depart his camp, lest 
she should infect the Greeks with the 
barbarity ofherexample. = 
5. Fulvius, understanding that he was 
proscribed by the Triumvirate, betook him- 
self to his wife, hoping to be hid, ad some 
way kept private by her, in this time of 
his extremity. He might the rather ex- 
pect her fidelity in this thing, for of a 
slave he made her a free woman, and re- 
ceived her to his bed: but he found a 
deadly enemy instead of a friend ; for she, 
suspecting that he was in love with ano- 
ther woman, did herself accuse and dis- 
cover him to the Triumviri; by whose or- 
det he died in a miserable manner. | 
_ 6. The noble Pittacus, so famous for 
his valour, and as much renowned for his 
wisdom and justice,.feasted upon a time 
certain of his friends, who were strangers. 
His wife coming in at the midst ot the 
dinner, being angry at something else, 
overthrew the table, and tumbled down 
ali the provision under foot. At which, 
awhen his gucsts. were wonderfully abash- 
ed, Pittacus, turning to them, said: 
«« There is not one of us ali but he hath 
his cross, and one thing or other where- 
with to exercise his patience ; and for my 
- Own' part, this is the only thing that check- 
eth my félicity: for were it not: for this 
shrew, my wife, 1 were the happiest man 
in the world : so that of me these verses 
may be verified: oom ben ag 
‘This man, who while he walks the street, 
Or public pjace, is happy thought, - 
No sooner sets in house his feet, 
* But woe is him, and not for nought ; 
His wife him rules, and that’s a spight, 
She scolds, she fights from noon io night. 
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Of the deep hatred -some have conceived 

against their own..Brethren; and the un 
natural Actions of Brothers and Sisters. 

_ Six Henry Blunt, in his Voyage to tha 

Levant,, tells us, that-at Belgrade, in 
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Hungary, where Danubius and Sava 
‘meet, their waters mingle no more than 
water and oil ; and though they run sixty 
miles together, yet they no way incorpo-« 
rate; but the Danube is clear and pure as 
a well, while the Sava, that runs along © 
with it, is as troubled as a street channel, 
After the manner of these rivers it is with 
some brethren ; though bred up together, 
and near enough each other in respect of 
their bodies, yet their minds have been 
as distant from each other as the poles 
are ; which, when opportunity hath served 
they have showed in the effects of an im- 
placable hatred. ri en 

1. Six George Sonds, of Kent, had - 
lately two sons, grown up to that age 
wherein he might have expected mostcom- 
fort from them; but in the year 1655, 
the younger of them, named Freeman 
Sonds, having no apparent cause or pro- 
vocation either from his father or brother, . 
did, in a most inhuman and butcherly 
manner, murder the elder, as he’ lay 
sleeping by him in his bed: he beat out 
his brains with acleaver; and, although 
this was his mortal wound, yet, perceive ~ 
ing him to groan ‘and sigh, as one ape 
proaching unto death, he stabbed him se- 
ven or eight times in and about the heart, 
(as the sorrowful father witnesseth in his - 
printed narrative of the whole), and when 
he had finished this black. and bloody tra« 
gedy, he went to his aged father, then in 
bed, and told him of it, rather glorying 
in it, than, expressing any repentance for 
tt. Being apprehended, he was presently 
after condemned at Maidstone assizes, and 
accordingly executed, 
~ 2, \Eteocles was the son of CEdipus, by: 
his own mother Jocasta: their father, 
the king of Thebes, had ordered it, that: 
Eteocies, and his other’ son Polynices, 
after his departure, shou!d reign yearly by 
turns: But Eteocles, after his year was 
expued, would not suffer’ bis: brother to 
succeed; whereupon ' Polynices, being 
aided by Tydeus and Adrastus, made war 
upon his brother. They méeting toge- 
ther with their forces in the field; were 
slain by eachother -in the battle: their 
dead bodies were also burned together ; 
when the flame parted itself, as. if i¢ 
seemed to declare such a deadly hatred be<, 
twixt them, that, as their minds, being 
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giive, so neither could their bocics, being 
dead, agree. This their antipavhy was 
propagated to their posterity, breaking out 
into many outrageous and bloody wars, 
Unte-such ends doth the providence of 
God often bring an incestuous brood, that 
gthers may be instructed thereby. 

8. Upon the death of Selymus the Se- 
cond, which happened anno 1582,. Amu- 
rath the Third succeeded in the Turkish 
empire; at his entrance upon which he 
caused his five brothers, Mustapha, Soly- 
man, Abdala, Osman,and Sianver, without 
pity or commiseration, to be strangled in 
his presence, and gave orders that they 
should be buried with his dead father: an 
ordinary thing with Mahometan princes, 
who, to secure to themselves the empire 
without rivalship, stick notto pollute their 
hands with the blood of their nearest re- 
lations. Itissaid of this Amurath, when 
he saw the fatal bow-string put about the 
neck of his younger brother, that he was 
geen to weep ; but it seems they were cro- 
codile tears, for he held firm to his bloody 
purpose. | 

4. Petrus, king of Spain, having reign- 
cd some time with great cruelty, polluting 
his hands in the blood of his nobles.; at 
Jast, his brother Henry took up arms 
against him, anno 1369. He had hired 
auxiliary forces out of France against Pe- 
trus ; and having met him in the field, 
a bloody battle was fought, agreeable to 
the pertinacious hatred of the two bro- 
thers, ‘The victory resting on the side of 
Henry, and his brother made prisoner; 
being brought before him, : Petrus with-a 
dagger wounded Henry in. the face: the 
other endeavouring to repay it:with in- 
terest, both grappled together, having 
thrown each other to the ground; but 
others coming in to the help. of Henry, 
he quickly became the superior, and hav- 
ing slain his brother with many wounds, 
he succeeded in his kingdom. 

5. Extreme was the hatred that was 
betwixt Bassianus and Geta, the two sons 
of Severus the emperor, which soon be- 
trayed itself upon the death of their fa- 
ther. They could not agree about the 
parting of the empire, nor did they omit 
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ahy means whereby they might supplant 
each ether; they endeavoured to bribe 
each other’s cooks and butlers to poison 
their mastérs; but when beth were too 
watchful to be ihus circumvented, at last 
Bassianus grew impatient; and burning 
with ambition to enjoy the rule alone; he 
set upon his brother Geta, gave him a 
deadly wound, and shed his bloed in the 
lap of Julia their mother; and having 
executed this villany, threw himself 
amongst thesoldiers, andtold them, “*’: hat 
he had with difficulty saved his life from 
the malice of his brother.” Having parted 
amongst them all that Severus his father 
had been eighteen years heaping up, he 
was by them confirmed in the empire. 

6. Anno 1080, Boleslaus, king. of Po- 
land, having slain his brother 8. Stanis- 
laus, bishop of Cracovia, at the very altar 
as he was in the celebration of the mass, 
he suddenly fell into a frenzy, and 
such a degree of madness, that he laid 
violent hands upon himself. It is said of 
this king, that he grew into a vehement 
hatred of the bishop, his brother, upon the 
account of that freedom he took in reproy- 
ing him: for those horrible crimes he fre- 
quently committed. . 

7. Tosto and: Harold, the sons of earl 
Godwin, falling out,: Tosto secretly went 
into the Marches:of Wales ; and, near the 
city of Hereford, at Portaslith; where Ha- 
rold had a house then: in: préparation to 
entertain the king, he slew’all his bre- 
ther’s servants ; and cuttingthem® piecé-= 
meal into gobbets, some of their limbs*hé 
salted, and cast the rest into the vessels 
of mead and wine : sending his brother 
word, “ That he had furnished'him with 
powdered meats against the king’s coming 
thither. 

8. Robert, duke, of Normandy, was 
chosen king: of Jerusalem, but refused 
that, in hopes to have England; but it is 
observed that he never prospered after. 
His brother Rufus got the crown; and 
when he was dead, Henry Beauclerk; his- 
youngest ps 4 ascended the throne, and 
conquered Normandy : he also put out the 


_eyes of Robert, his brother, and kept him 


prisoner in Cardiff Castletwenty-six years; 


(2.) Textor Officin. 1. 5. c. 11. p. 564. Sabell. Ex. 2.3. c.10.'p.170.  Kornm. de Mirac. 
Mortuor. l. 4. c. 63. p. 27.—(3.) Camerar. Oper. Subcisiv. cent. 1, ¢. 88. p.408.—(4.) Lips, Mo- 
nit. 1. 9. c. 14, p.348.—(5.) Herodian, 1. 4. p. 207. Simps. Ch. Histsl. 2. cent.’3.'p.27. Pezels 
Mellific. Histor. tom. 2. p. 208.—(6.) Gaulter. Tab. Chron. p. 628, 629.—(7.) Speed’s ‘Hist. p. 
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where, for grief, conceived at the putting 
on of a new robe, (too little for the king, 
and therefore sent to the duke to wear) 
he grew weary of his life, as disdaining 
to be mocked with his brother’s cast-off 
cloaths : and cursing the time of his un- 


- fortunate nativity, refused thenceforth to 


take any sustenance, and. starved. himself 
to death. 

g. Alphonsus Diazius, a Popish Spa- 
niard, hearing that John Diazius, his bro- 
‘ther, had renounced popery, and was be- 
come a professor of the reformed religion, 
fell into so deep a hatred of him, that, like 
another Cain, he slew his brother with 
his own hands ; for which he was highly 
applauded by the Romanists for his heroi- 


_ cal atchievement ; but he was so haunted 


and hunted by the furies of his own con- 
science, that he desperately hanzed him- 
self at Trent, about the neck of his own 
mule. 


10. Cleopatra, the wife of Cyricsenus, | 


-having taken sanctuary at Antioch, after 
her husband’s overthrow, ‘her sister Gry- 
phina, the wife of Gyrphus, most impor- 
tunately solicited her death : and though 
Gryphus much persuaded her against it, 
yet she’ herself commanded) the  sol- 
diers to dispatch her; but in a few days 
after the same Gryphina, failing into the 
hands of Cyriceenus, was by him made 
a sacrifice to his wife’s ghost. : 
‘11. Selymus the First, having ascended 
the throne of bis father, sought the de- 
‘struction of all his brethren ; and while 
his brother Cercutus lay quiet in Mag- 
netia, he secretly-led an army thither to 
destroy him. Corcutus having notice of 
it, fled away with two servants ; and all 
passages by sea being shut up, he was 
glad to hide himself in a cave by the sea- 


~ side, where he lived miserably upon coun- 


try crabs, and other like wild frait, tll, 
being discovered by a peasant, he was 
apprehended. Selymus being informed 
of it, sent one to strangle him, and bring 
his dead body to Prasa. The executioner, 
a captain, coming to Corcutus, in the dead 
‘time of the night, and awaking him out of 


his sleep, told him this heavy message, 


“«« Thathewassent by his brother to strangle 
him.” | Corcutus, exceedingly troubled 
with this heavy news, and fetching a deep 


sigh, desired the captain to spare his life. 


till he might write a few short lines unto 


\ 


in his favour.” 
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his brother Selymus, which he did rea- 
dily in Turkish verse, upbraiding him with 
his horrible cruelty ; and, concluding with 
many a bitter curse, he besought God to 
take a just revenge upon him. Being 
then strangled, his dead body was brought 
to Prusa.” Selymus uncovered the face of 
it, to be certain that it was him: when, 
seeing this writing jn his hand, he took 
and readit; and is said therenpon to have 
shed tears, notwithstanding his crue] nas 
ture and stony heart. 


CHAP. X. 


Ofthe barbarous and savage Cruelty of some 


Cle 


Turoporus Gaddareus, who was tutor 
to Tiberius, the Roman emperor, obsery~ 
ing in him, while a boy, a sanguinary na- 
ture and disposition, that lay lurking un- 
der ashew of lenity and pretence of cle- 
‘mency, was used to call him “ a lump of 
clay steeped and soaked in blood?’ His: 
prediction of him did not fail in the event: 
he thought death was too lirhta punish- 
ment for any that displeased him, Hear- \ 
ing Carnulius (being in his disfavour) had 
cut his own throat, ‘* Carnulius,” said he, 
«« has escaped. me.”’. To another, who 
begged of him that he might die quickly, 
“he told him, ‘ He was not yet so much 
Yet ‘even this artist in 
cruelty has since been outacted by mon- 
sters more cruel than himself. 

1. The island of , Amboyna lies near 
Seran, the chief town of it hath also the 
saine name, and is the rendezvous for the 
gathering and buying of cloves. The 
English lived in the town, under the pro- 
tection of the castle, held and well man- 
ned by the Dutch. In February 1622, 
a Japanese soldier discoursing. with the. 
Dutch centinel of the castle, was suspect- 
ed, tortured, and confessed divers of his 
countrymen contrivers with him of sur- . 
prising the castle: also-one Price, an 
Englishman, and prisoner with them, ac- 
cused other Englishmen of the factories ; 
who were all sent for, and put to horrid 
torture, in thismanner: first, they hoisted 
‘up the examinant by the hands with a 
cord, ona large door, fastening’ him upon 


. 8 
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two staples of iron on. the top, as wide as 
the the arms could stretch; his feet hung 
to the ground, stretched out to their full 
Jength and width, and fastened to the bot- 
tom of the door; then they wrapped a 
cloth about his neck and face, so close that 
‘no water could go by. ‘This done, pouring 
the water leisurely upon his head, and 


filling the cloth up to his mouth and | 


nostrils, that he could not draw breath, 
but must* withal. suck in water, and so 
continued till it forced its way out at his 
nose, eyes, and ears, stifling and choaking 
him into a swoon or fainting :-but be- 
ing taken down, they made him vomit 
out the water, and so, somewhat recover- 
ed, they tortured him again four or five 
times, till his body was swelled three 
times bigger, his cheeks like bladders, 
and his eyes staring out- beyond his brows. 
One Colson;thus tortured, did stilideny.their 
accusation; whereupon they burnt him 
under his paps, arm-pits, elbows, hands, 
and feet, till the fat extinguished their 
torches ; they then lodyed him in a dun- 
geon, where his flesh putrefied, and mag- 
gots engendered imit to a horrid and luath- 
‘some condition, till at the end of eight 
alays they were executed, March 1623; 
at which instant there was a sudden dark- 
ness and a tempest, that forced two 
Dutch ships out of the harbour, which 
were hardly saved. The dead were all 
buried in one pit; and one Dunkin, their 
accuser, stumbled at their grave, fell stark 
mad, and died so within three days after :. 
also a sickness followed at Amboyna, of 
which divers Dutch died. The names of 
the English thus imhumanily dealt with, 
were Captain Towerson, Thompson, 
Beaumont, Collins, Colson, Webber, 
Ramsey, Johnson, Fard, and Brown. 

2. It is a memorable example that Se- 
neca relates of Piso, who, finding a sol- 
dier to return from foraging without his 
comrade, suspecting he had slain him, 
condemned him to death, ‘ The exe- 
cutioners being in readiness, and he 
stretching forth his neck to receive the 
stroke of the axe, in that very instant his 
comrade appeared in that place : . where- 
upon the centurion, who had the charge 
ef the execution, commanded the execu- 
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tioner to desist, and carried back the con- 
demned soldier to Piso, together with his 
comrade, thereby tomanifest hisinnocency, 
and the whole army waited on them with 
joyful acclamations. But Piso in a rage 
gets him up to the tribunal, and con- 
demns both the soldiers, the one for re- 
turning without his comrade, and the _ 
other for not returning with him; and 
hereunto adds the condemnation of the 
centurion, for staying the execution with- 
out warrant, which was given him in 
charge: and thus three were condemned 
to die for the innocency of one. 

3. The thirty Athenian tyrants were 
of that fierce and cruel disposition, that - 
they caused the daughters of some of 
the slain citizens to dance in the blood of 
their own parents, who had newly been 
murdered by them. 3 \ 

4, Sylla having upon his credit received 
to mercy four legions of the adverse part, 
which amounts to twenty-four thousand 
men, he caused them, notwithstanding, in 
public to be cut in pieces; calling in vain. 
formercy from his treacherous right hand, 
which he had reached out as a sure token 
of it. And when the dying g:oans of these 
men reached to the very Curia itself, where 
the senate were then met, and that the 
senators themselves stood in amaze what 
it might:mean, “ Letus mind our busi- 
ness, fathers,” said he, ‘* a few seditious 
fellows are punished by my orders.” 
Upon which. Lipsius justly cries out, * I 
know not what [ should herein chiefly 
wonder at, whether that a man could so 
do, or so speak.” — 

5. Solyman the Magnificent, emperor 
of the Turks, having obtained a victory 
over the Germans, finding amongst the. 
captives a Bayarian soldier,a man of an.ex- 
ceeding high stature, he caused him to be 
delivered to his dwarf, to be by him slain, 
whose head was scarce sohigh asthe other’s 
knees; and that goodly tall man was 
mangled about the legs for a long time by 
that apish dwarf, with his little scymitar, 


till, falling down with many feeble blows, » 


he was at dast slain in the presence of So- 
lyman, who took marvellous pleasure in 
this scene of cruelty. (te 

6. Mahomet the Great, the first em~ 


(1.) Sapderson’s Hist. of King James, p. 577.—(2.) Sen. de Ira, 1. 1. c. 16. p. 297. Wier Oper 
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peror of the Turks, after the winning of 
Constantinople, fell in love with a most 
_peautiful young Greek lady, called Irene, 
upon whose incomparab!e perfections he 
so much doated, that he gave himself up 
wholly to her love. But when he heard 
his captains and chief officers murmured 
at it, he appointed them all to meet him 
jn his great hall, and commanding Irene 
to dress and adorn herself in all her jewels 
and most sumptuous apparel (not ac- 
quainting her in the least with any part 
of his design), taking her hand, he led 
this miracle of beauty into the midst of his 
_ bassas, who, dazzled with the brightness 
of this illustrious lady, acknowledged their 
error, professing that their emperor had 
just cause to pass his, time in solacing 
himself with so peerless a paragon :-but 
he on a sudden twisting his left hand in 
the soft curls of her hair, and with the 
other drawing out his scymitar, atone blow 
struck off her head’ from her shoulders ; 
and so at once made an end of his love, 
and her life, leaving all the assistants ina 
fearful amaze and horror of that crue!ty.. 
4. Novellus Carrarius, Lord of Padua, 
inflamed with an ambition of greater rule, 
took away by poison William Scaliger, the 
Lord of Verona and Vincentia, though a 
familiar friend of his: and, to enjoy Ve- 
rona the more securely, having betrayed 
into his power Antonius and Brune, his 
two sons, be caused them also to be slain. 
Being in the city of Vincentia, he fell in 
love with a maid of singular beauty, and 


required her parents to send her to him ; 


but being refused, he sent his guards to 
fetch her: when brought, he basely vio- 
lated her chastity; and two days after, he 
caused her to be cut in small pieces, and 
sent hér so back in a basket to ber parents. 
The father, amazed with the atrocity of 
the fact, represented the whole to the se- 
nate, beseeching their assistance in so 
great an injury. The senate, having de- 
liberated upon the matter, sent the body 
of the maid, so inhumanly mangled, to the 
Venetians, declaring that they did com- 
mit themselves to their careand patronage. 
The Venetians took upon them their de- 
fence; and having wearied out Carrarius 
with war, at last penned him up in Pa- 


‘with his two sons, 
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dua, and compelled bim to yield himself, 
Being taken, they strangled him, together 
Francis and William. 

8. Vitoldus, duke of Lithuania, was 4 
mah of a cruel disposition. If he had 
destined any to death, his way was to 
cause them to be sewed up in the skins 
of bears, and to expose them to be torn, 
in pieces by dogs. In all his military ex- 
peditions, he never was without a bow 11 
his hand ; andif he saw any soldier march 
ont of his rank, he used to shoot him _ 
dead with an arrow. This fierceness of 
his, thatmation (though otherwise haugh- 
ty, and contemners of death) did so 
stand in awe of, that many under his do- 
minion (at his command) without wait- 
ing for an executioner, either hanged 
or poisoned themselves. 

9. Perotine Massey’s husband was. a, 
minister in Queen Mary's reign, and he 
fled out of the Jand for fear; but she, 
with her mother, were condemned to be 
burnt as heretics, which was done July 
18, 1556; she was near the time of her 
delivery, and, by the force of the flame, 
her young child burst out of her belly. 
This babe was taken out alive by W. 
House, a bye-stander, and by, the com- 
mand of Elier Gosseline, the bailiff (su- 
preme officer in the then absence of the 
governor of the island of Guernsey) cast 
again into the fire, and therein consumed 
to ashes. Here was a spectacle without 
precedent, a cruelty built three genera- 
tions high; for the grand mother, mother, 
and grandchild, suffered all in the same 
flames at the same time. | 

10. Demetrius, the king of Syria, after 
he had overcome Alexander the Jew ina 
battle, led the prisoners taken in that 
fight to Jerusalem, where he caused eight 
hundred of them in the midst o: the city 
to be crucified, the sons in the very 
sight of the mothers; and, afer com- 
manded the mothers themselves to be 
slain. 

11, In the reign of Edward the Sixth 
(upon the alteration of religivn), there 
was an insurrection in Cornwall and di-~ 
vers other counties, wherein many were 
taken and executed by martial law. The 
chief leaders were sent to London, and 
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there executed. The sedition being thus 
suppressed, it is memorable what cruel 


sport Sir William Kingston made, by vir- . 


tue of his office (which was provost mar-, 
tial) upon men in misery. One Boyer, 
mayor of Bodmin in Cornwall, had been 
amongst the rebels, not willingly, but 
euforced; to him.the provost sent 
word that he would come and dine with 
him, for whom the mayor made great 
provision. A little before dinner the pro- 
vost took the mayoraside, and whispered 
him in the ear, “* That an execution 
must that day be done in the town, and 
therefore required that a gallows should 
be set wp against dinner should be done.” 
The mayor failed not of his charge ; pre- 
sently after dinner, the provost taking 
the mayor by the hand, entreated him to 
lead him to the place where the gallows 
was, which, when he beheld, he asked 
the mayor, ‘* If he thought it to be strong 
enough: “Yes,” said the mayor, 
«« doubtless it is.”’. ** Well, then,’’ said 
the provost, ‘* get you up speedily, for 
it is provided for you.” <‘* 1 hope,” an- 
swered the mayor, ** you mean not as 
you speak?’ - * Jn faith,”) said the pro- 
vost, “* there isnoremedy, for you have 


_ been a busy rebel :’ and so without re-_ 


spite or defence he was hanged. Near 
the said place dwelt a miller, who had 
been a busy actor in that rebellion, who, 
fearing the approach of the martial, told 
a sturdy fellow, his servant, that he had 
‘occasion to go from home, and therefore, 
if any came to inquire for the miller, he 
should not speak of him, but say \that he 
was the miller, and had been so for three 
years before. So the provost came, and 
called for the miller, when out comes the 
servant, and said, ‘* he was the mam” 
‘The provost demanded, ‘¢ How long he 
had keptthe mill ?”’ «¢ These three years,” 
answered the servant: then the provost 
commanded his men to lay Hold on him, 
and hang him on the next tree. At this 
the fellow cried out, “That he was not 


the miller, but the miller’s man.” “ Nay, ~ 


Sir,” said the provost, “* I will take you 
at your word. If thou beest the miller, 
thou art a busy knave; if thou art not, 
thou art a false lying knave: and howso- 
ever, thou canst never do thy master bet- 


ter service than to hang for him ;” and 
so, without more ado, he was dispatched. 

12, Uladus Dracula, as soon he had 
gained the sovereignty of Moldavia, chose 
out a multitude of spearmen, as the 
guard of his body ; that done, inviting to 


him as many as were eminent in authority. 


in that country, he singled out from them 
all that he thought had any inclination to 
achange. All these, together with their 
whole families, he impaled upon sharp 
stakes, sparing neither the innocent age 
of young children, the weak sex of wo- 
men, nor the obscure condition of ser- 
vants. ‘The stakes and place where they 
were set up, took up the space of seven- 
teen furlongs in length, and seven fur- 
longs in breadth; and the number of 
those that were thus murdered, and in 
this cruel manner, is said to be no less 
than twenty thousand. 

13. Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, 
did utterly extinguish the Spartan name, 
forcing, into exile as many as were emi- 
nent for riches, or the renown of their 
ancestors; and dividing their wealth and 
wives among the mercenary soldiers he 
had hired. Withal, be sent murderers 
after such as he had banished, not suffer- 
ing any place of retreat to be safe to them.. 
He had also framed an engine, or rather 
an image of his wife, which, after her 
name, he called Apega: with. admirable 
art it was fashioned to her resemblance, 
and was arrayed in such costly garments 
as she used herself to wear... As often as 
the tyrant cited before him any of the 


rich citizens, with a purpose to milk them ~ 


of their money, he first, with a long and 
very civil speech, used to represent to 
them the danger Sparta stood in of the 
Acheans, the number of mercenaries he 
kept about him for their safety, and the 
great charge he was at in sacred and ci- 
vil affairs. If they were wrought upon 


by these means, it sufficed ; but if other- 


wise, and that they were tenacious of 
their money, he used then to-say, ‘* Pos- 
sibly J am not able to persuade you; 
yet it is likely that Apega may :’? and, 
with a shew of familiarity, takes the man 
by the hand, and leads him to this image, 
which rises and embraces him with both 
arms, draws him to her breasts, in which, 
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avd her arms, were sharp iron nails, 
though hidden with her clothes: here- 
with she griped the poor wretch, to. the 
pleasure of the tyrant, who laughed at his 
cruel death. ‘ 
14. Thomas Basilides, emperor of 
Russia, used, for his recreation, to cause 
noble and well deserving persons to be 
sewed up.in the skins of bears, and then 
himself sct mastiffs upon them, which 
cruelly tore them in pieces. He often in- 


-vited his father-in-law, Michael T’ emru- 


covius, to banguet with him, and then 
sent him home to his family through the 
snow, having first caused him to, be stript 
stark naked; sometimes he shut him up 
in a room in his own house, till-he was 
almost famished, causing four bears, of 
extraordinary -bigness, to be tied at the 
door, to keep all provisions from him. 


These bears, at other times, he would. 


let loose among the ‘people, -especially 
when they were going. to church; and, 
when any were killed by them, he said, 
«s+ His sons had taken great pleasure in 
the sport ; that they were happy that pe- 
rished in this manner, since it was no 
small diversion to himself.” 

15. Changhie» Chunghus, no_ better 
than a thief at first, thrived so fast, that 
after he had vexed the provinces of Hun- 
guang, and Honan, in China, and part 


of that of Nanking and Kiangsi, he en- 


tered the province of Suchuen, in the 


‘year 1044; and having taken the princi- 


_pal-city, called Chingtu, in the heat of 


his fury he killed a king of the Tamingian 
race, as also several princes of that 
family ; but these slaughters were but the 
preludes of those execrab/e cruelties he 
afterwards practised; for he’had certain 
violent and sudden motions of cruelty, 
and maxims drawn trom the very bowels 
of vengeance itself. . for one man’s fault 
he often destroyed all the family, without 
respect to infants, or women with child. 
Nay, many times he cut off the whole 


street where the offender lived, involving 


in slaughter the innocent with the guilty. 


_ He once sent a man post into the country 


of Xensi, who, glad he was out of the 
tyrant’s hands, returned no more. To 
revenge this supposed injury, hedestroyed 
all the quarter of the city where he lived; 
aud thought he much bridled his fierce- 


. sand of the new raised Suchuens. 
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ness, that he did not extinguish the whole 


city. He had an executioner whom he 
loved above all the rest, for his natural 
inclinations to cruelty. This man dying © 
of a disease, he caused his physician to 
be killed ; and, not content with this, he 
sacrificed an hundred more of the same 
profession to the ghost of -his deceased 
officer. If walking out, he saw a soldier 
ill clad, or whose manner of gait and 
walking: was not so vigorous and mascu~ 
line as he desired, he presently command- 
ed him to be killed. He once gave an 
officer a piece of silk, who complained to 
another of the poorness of the piece; of 
which he being informed by one of his 
spies, he presently commanded him, and 
his whole legion, which were two, thou- 
sand men, to be all massacred at once, 
He had in his royal city six hundred pree- 
fects, and in.three years space, there were 
scarce twenty of them left, having ‘put 
all the rest to several kinds of death for 
slight causes. He had five hundred eu- 
nuchs taken from the princes of the Ta- 
mingian family: after he had put: all 
their lords to death, one of these presum- 
ing to style him not with the title of 
king (but the bare name of Changhien 
Chungus) he caused them all to be slain, 
One of his chief priests was apprehended 
for some words he Jet fall against him; 
and he having got together about twenty 
thousand of the same profession, put: 
them allto the sword, and then applaud- 
ed himself as if he had done an heroical 
action. He Jeviedan hundred and four- 
score thousand, all natives of the province 
of Suchuen, anno. 1045; these he sent 
before him to take the city of Nanchung, 
in the country of Xensi; they finding it 
difficult, forty thousand of them revolted 
to the enemy, and so the rest were forced 
to return without effecting the design. 
The tyryant enraged to see them return, 
commanded the rest of his army, that had 
always marched with him, to cut in pieces 
these .one hundred and forty thou- 
This 
horrible butchery lasted four days; in 
which slaughter he commanded some 
to have their skins: pulled off, and filled 
with. straw, and having sowed on ‘the 
head, to be carried to the towns. where 
they were born, to strike terror into the 
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rest. Not content with this, he vexed 
the whole province, so that he left it in 
amanner desolate; for he perfectly hated 
it, because he thought they approved not 
of his government. He caused almost 
eighteen thousand students to be brought 
before him, and at once massacreed them 
all, saying, “‘ These were they -that by 
their sophisms solicited the rest to rebel- 
lion.” Anno 1646, the Tartars entered 
the province of Xensi, to give him bat- 
tle ; and therefore to leave the country 
hehind him secure, he conimanded all 
the citizens. of what quality soever, in 
his royal city of Chingtu, to be bound 
hand and foot, which was done by his 
army, and then riding about them, he 
viewed them with less‘compassion than 
a.tiger, and cried out, ‘* Kill, kill these 
rebels.” It is thought there were no less 
than six hundred thousand souls, most of 
which were thus horribly murdered. He 
besides sent part of his army to other ci- 
cies about, and killed all those he could 
Jay hands on ; and so brought the popu 
Tous’ province of Suchuen ‘into a vast 
wilderness. In his march he caused his 
soldiers to kill all their wives; himself, 
to give them an example, having caused 
two hundred and eighty beautiful maids, 
that waited upon his three queens, to 
be slain. He killed all /his sick or weak 
soldiers to deliver them, as he said, out 
of so miserable and and ruined a country. 
then he turned his rage against cities, 
palaces, and buildings, not sparing his 
own stately one of Chintu ; he consumed 


it, together with a great part of the city, 


by fire; he cut down all trees and woods 
that thatthey might profitnoman. Hesunk 
sixty ships of silver in the river of Chi- 
and, ha:ing killed the shipmen to conceal 
the place. This done, he. marched into 
the province of Xensi, to meet the Tar- 
tars, where this devil incarnate was hap- 
pily killed. 

~16. Accioline, Tyrantabout Taurisium 
and Padua, surpassed all those in cruelty 
that were called by the name of Chris- 
tians'; he gelded boys, vitiated virgins, 
cut off the breasts of matrons, and rip- 
ped up the bellies of women with child. 
Once hearing that Padua had* revolted 
from him, he caused twelve: thousand 
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Paduans in his army to be slain every 
man. Being after this beaten in the field, 
wounded and made prisoner, he tore open 
the lips of his wound, that he might die as 
cruellyas he hadlived The manner of this 
tyrant was like unto that of Caligula; he 
put men to death by slow degrees, that 
they might feel themselves die ; so that, 
by divers ways of torture, the was the 
death of thirty thousand persons. ‘ 

17. In 1560, the then viceroy of Peru 
sent Pedro de Orsua, a native of Navarre, | 
with seven hundred men, to the river of 
the Arnazons, in order to make discovery 
of certain mines, said to be there ; and 
being arrived at the head of it, he built 
pinnaces and canoes; and having~fur- 
nished himself with provisions, and taken 
two thousand Indians, -with many horses 
on board, he embarked on the’ river 
Xauxa, or Maranhon.- He sailed til] he 
came to a plain-country, where he be- 
gan to build a town; but his men not be- 


_ing used to such labour, and fatigued by 


the hot and rainy reasons, they nyurmur- 
ed, though they had provisions enough, 
aid a prespect of finding great store of 
gold. The mutineers were headed by 


Lopez de Agira, a Bivcayner, who had 


been an cld mutineer in Peru, and being 
joined by Ferdinand de Guzman, a Spa- 
nish soldier, and one Saldueno, who was 
enamovured with Orsua’s beautiful lady, 
they murdered him when asleep, with all 
his friends and chief officers. Then they 
proclaimed .Guzman their king; but 
twenty days after, he was also murdered 
by Lopez, who assumed the title to him- 
self, Being a fellow of mean birth, he 
murdered all the gentlemen in company, 
lest any of them should rival him: and 
having formed a guard of ruffians about 
him, he became so jealous of his new 
dignity, and was so conscious of what he 
deserved, that when any of the men talk- 


_ed together, he concluded they were plot- 


ting against him, and sent his ruffians to 
murder them. Abundance of the rest, 
and the women, falling sick, he barba- 
rously left them to the mercy of the na- 
tives, and sailed to the island Magarita, 
with two hundred and thirty men. He 
was well entertained by the governor, 
who took him to be one of the king’s 
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officers; but this ungrateful villain spee- 
dily murdered him and his friends, ra- 
vaged the island, forced some soldiers to 
go alotg’ with him, and pretended, to 


conquer the Indies; but was defeated, . 


' taken, and. hanged by the governor of 
New Grenada. The wretch murdered 
his own daughter, that she might not be 
insulted by his enemies; and .then at- 
tempted to murder himself, but was pre- 


-_ yented. 


18. Philip de Comines, in his life of 
Lewis XI. says, ‘‘-There never was a 
king in France’whose cruel conduct and 
extortions came so near to tyranny as 
those. of that king did.” ‘* Had Co- 
mines,” says Mr. Bayle, “ designed .to 
give the portraiture of a cruel. prince, 
he could have employed. no stronger co- 
lours than those which describe his rigor- 
ous prisons, his iron.cages, and nets.” tHe 
says ‘‘ Theywere made of wood, covered 
with plates of iron ; that he had got some 
~ Germans to make very weighty and 
terrible irons to put on the feet, and in 
which there was a ring to put one foot, 
very hard to be opened, like an iron col- 
Jar, with a thick and heavy chain, and 
a great iron ball at the end, very heavy ; 
and these were called the king’s nets.” 
Claude de Seyssel, another historian, says, 
<* That about the places. where he was, 
were seen great numbers of people hang- 
‘ing on trees, and the prisons, and other 
neighbouring houses, full of prisoners, 
which were often heard, both by day and 
by night, fo cry out through the torments 
they endured; besides those who werese- 
cretly castinto the rivers.” ‘The same his- 
-torian observes, “ ‘That this king carried 
his. absolute. power to excess.” He 
caused Trestan, his provost, to take the 
prisoners who were in the. palace-goal, 
and drown them near the Grange aux 
Mercier. Mezaria, ancther historian, re- 
Jates, .** That he had put to’death above 
four thousand, by different punishments, 
which he sometimes, delighted to see. 
‘Mest of them had been executed without 
form of law; several drowned with a 
‘stone tied to their necks; others precipi- 
tated going over a swipe, from whence 
they fell upon wheels, armed with spikes 
and cutting instruments; others were 
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strangled in dungeons.’ \Trestan, hig 
companion, and provost of his palace, be« 
ing judge, witness, and executioner.” 

ig. Amurath, at the taking, of the 
Isthmus, immoiated six hundred. young 
Greeks to his father’s soul, in the nature 
of a propitiatory sacrifice for: the sins of 
the deceased. - And in those new coun- 
tries discovered in the last age, this prac- 
tice is in some measure every where re~ 
ceived. Aj their. idols reek with hu- 
man blood, not without-various examples 
of cruelty. Some they burn alive, and 
half-broiled take them off the coals, to 
tear out their hearts and entrails ; others, 
even women, they flay alive, and. with 
their bloody skins clothe and disguise 
others, ) atyout 
20, ‘The ambassadors of the king of 
Mexico, setting out to Fernando Cortez, 
the power and greatness of their master, 
after having told him, that he had thirty 
vassals, of which cach of them was able 
to’ raise an hundred thousand fighting 
m@n, and that he kept. his court in the 
fairest and best fortified city under the 
sun, added at last, that he was obliged 
yearly to offer the gods fifty thousand 
men, And it is confidently affirmed, 
that he maintained a continual. war 
wh some-potent neighbouring | na- 
tion, not only to keep the young men 


‘in. exercise, but principally to have 


wherewithal to furnish his sacrifices with 
his prisoners of war. Some of these peo- 
ple being beaten by Cortez in battle, sent 
to compliment him, and to treatwithhim 
of a peace, whose messengers carried him 
three sorts of presents, which they deli- 
vered to him in these terms: “. Behold, 
Lord, here are five slaves, if thou art a 
furious God, that feedest. upon flesh and 


blood, eat these, and we will bring thee 


more ; if thouart an affable God, behold, 
here is incense aud feathers; but if thou 
art a man, take these fowls and fruits 


that we have brought thee.” 


21. How many millions of men have 
the Spaniards made away with in Ame- 
rica; Barthol. Casa affirms, that in for= 
ty-five years, they destroyed above ten 
millions of human souls ; an unaccounte 
able way of converting those poor savages 
to Christianity! These millions were 
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butchered outright ; and if we add those 
who died labouring in the mines, doing 
the drudgery of asses, oxen and males, 
what a vast number will they amount to? 
Some of them carrying burdens upon 
their backs of a hundred and sixty pounds 
weight, above three hundred miles.. How 
many of these poor wretches have perish- 
ed by water, as well as by land, by diving 
so many fathoms deep: for the fishing of 
pearl, who stay there sometimes half an 
hour under water, panting and drawing 
the same breath all the while, and are fed 
on purpose with coarse biscuit and other 
dry things, tomake them long winded. And 
if what is reported be truc, they hunt the 
poor Indians with dogs, to make them- 
selvessport. ’ Tis easy toimagine how detes- 
table the Spaniards became to these poor 
Pagans for these crucelties. There is a 
story goes of Hathu Cacica, a stout In- 
dian, who being to die, was persuaded by 
a Franciscan friar to turn Christian, and 
then he should go to Heaven. Cacica 


asked him, ©“ Whether there were any 


Spaniards in Heaven ?”—** Yes,” says the 
Friar, “ it is full of them.”—* Na 
then,” said the Indian, ‘* I had rather go 
to hell than have any more of their com- 
pany.” - 

22. On Saturday, the first of March, 
3755, Macdonald, Berry, Salmon, and 
Egan, thief-takers, were tried at the Old 
Bailey, for being accessaries, before the 
fact, im a robbery on the highway near 
Deptford, for which two lads, named 
Ellis and Kelly, were capitaily convicted 
at the assizes at Maidstone. It appeared 
upon the trial, that the above four thieéf- 
takers had employed a fellow named Blee, 
to draw in any two lads, to commit with 
him a robbery on the highway, that they 
might afterwardstakeand convictthem for 
the sake of the reward ; and that it might 
be the larger, the scene was laid in the 
parish of Greenwich, there being twenty 
pounds extraordinary for any one con- 
victed of a highway robbery within that 
parish. Accordingly Salmon, one of the 
four, was to go down to Depford, to be 
robbed of sundry things provided for that 
purpose by Berry and Macdonald. After 
the robbery was committed, Blee was to 
earry the lads to the Spread-eagle in Kent« 
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street, where Egan, another confederate, 
was to be placed, on purpose to buy the 
goods, and who, as soon as he had fixed 
them there, was, under pretence of fetch= ~ 
ing money for the. goods, to go and ac~ 
quaint Macdonald and Berry, who were 
to be waiting in readiness, and who were. 
immediately to come and seize them; 
in the mean time Blee, the other conféde= 
rate, was, under pretence of being shaved, 
to go out and make his escape. All this 
was accordingly executed; the lads were 
committed to Maidsione goal, sworn 
against by the four confederates, and ca- 
pitally convicted; but the whole conspi- 
racy having been discovered by the vigi- 
lance of Mr. Cox of Deptford, who had 
apprehended, unknown .to them, Blee, 
the other confederate, and induced him to 
a confession; they were all apprehended 
in court at Maidstone, and thereby disap 
pointed of the reward they expected, ~ 
though they are likely to meet with one 
they have long and greatly merited. 

The fellows have received so large a sum 
as 17201. from the Treasury, as rewards 
for persons taken and convicted by them 
at the Old Bailey only; and it is said, that 
there and at other places, they have en- 
snared and hanged no ‘less than seventy 
persons. : 

"The following fact, at the same time 
it clears from infamy the memory of 
a poor unfortunate honest man, will tend 
to open the eyes of mankind to a dread- 
ful scene of villany,‘which has of late 
been successfully practised, and which ° 
calls aloud for the wisdom of our legis- 
dators to endeavour to puta stop'to. i he 
above Macdonald (who was a sort of a 
marshal to the constables) having or- 
dered Blee, his servant, to look out for 
one or two more men to engage in a rob- 
bery, Blee soon informed him he had 
pitched on one Joshua Kiddon, a porter 
in the Fleet-market. Macdonald then, 
and Berry, having settled their plan, con= 
certed with Blee to act as follows. 
Blee went to the porter, and told hima 
gentleman at Edmonton, in distress, 
wanted to move off his goods in the 
night, and if he would assist, he should 


_ have five shillings, and victuals and drink, 


The porter agreed, and they went to Ed- 


/ 


monton: » 
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monton? and after refreshing themselves 
at a public-house there, Blee pretended 
to go out tesee if the gentleman was rea- 
dy; and returning, told the porter, the 
gentleman suspected he was watched that 
night, and would defer moving his goods 
to another time; and then treating the 
porter with a pot or two of beer, they 
set forward for London. Blee soon be- 
‘gan to endeavour to perfuade the porter, 
that they might easily pick upa little mo- 
ney on,the road-without any risk; but 
the porter giving no ear tohim, they came 
on, and soon saw at a little distance 
a woman cn’ foot. (who hid: been de- 
signedly set down there out of a ehaise by 
Berry, that the robbery being committed 
within that parish, they might get the 
additional reward). Blee then urged the 
little danger there was in robbing her; 
but the porter absolutely refusing, Blee 
- proposed mending their pace to town;’ 
the porter accordingly put on, but Blee 
designedly lagging behind, the porter 
- looked back, and saw him with the wo- 
“man 5 but he soon came up to the porter, 
told. him how easily he had robbed her, 
and offered him half the money. The 
"porter frighted, said <* He would have 
‘none-of it; and Blee pretending an 
occasion to stop, made quite off, Berry 


and the woman (in the chaise) soon over- , 


took theporter, and Macdonald coming 
up at the same time, the woman and Ber- 
ry charged the porter with holding a 
_ knife to herthioat, whilst his companion 
robbed her ; and the thie/-takers secured 
him, and carried him before a justice, who 
committed hum to. Newgate, and on their 
evidence he was tried avd convicted at 
the Old Bailey, and executed at Tybura 
in February 3754. Thus monstrous cru- 
elly was this poor man brought to a 
shameful death, which it was almost im- 
‘possible for him to avoid, fromthe mo- 
ment they had fixed ou him. His reasons 
for being on the road at that time must 
appear like an idle excuse; and the con- 
_ federates seemed to be strangers io each 
other till that time. And thus have seve- 
ral innocent people lost their lives for 
sham robberies, aud the public been amus- 
ed with numerous executions, and flat- 
tered with hopes that the number. of 
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rogues must be lessened, at the same time 


that they are plundered by veteran villains, . 
every one of whom is under contribution 
to thief-takers, &c. and are rarely brought - 
to justice by them, unless to answer their 
political purposes: 
| . 

23. Peter ric being appointed in 
the year 1584, by the Senate of Venicé 
to the command in the Adriatic, he cap- 
tured a vessel driven thither by tempestu= 
ous weather, on board which was the wi- 
dow of Ramadan Bacha, of Tripoli, who 


_ was carrying to Constantinople propert 
ying prop 


to the amount of eight hundred thousand 
crowns. Having made himself matter of 
the ship, and the persons in* her suite, 
he caused two hundred and fifty men, 
who were on board, to be put to death 3 
pierced with his own sword the son of 
that lady, in the’arms of his mother, and 
causing forty women to be violated, or- 
dered their bodies to be cut to pieces, and 
thrown into the sea. This cruelty, more 
than barbarous, did not remain, however; 
unpunished, for the Senate of Venice 
caused Eric to be beheaded, and sent to 
Amurath IIT, emperor of the Turks, the 
whole of the booty he had taken. _° 

24.<> In the sixth century lived a 
French Prince named Rachinge, who ren- 
dered himself odious by his cruelty. A 
young gentleman who was in his service, 
having married a young lady belonging to 
his family, without acquainting him of 
his intention, the prince, it is said, was 
so cruel when he heard of theit marriage, 
as to cause them to be inclosed alive, one 
on the other, inthe trunk of a tree, which 
he had ordered to be made hollow for the 
purpose, and to be baried in this man- 
ner in a ditch. . This however was the 
last of his cruelties’; for, having entered 
into a- conspiracy some time after against 
Chiidebert [. he was seized by the guards 
of that monarch, and cut into pieces, 
which Childebert. caused to be thrown to 
the dogs, 

26. , After the death of John Duke 
of Milan, which took placein 1411, the 
Cavaicabos, a powerful family of Cremona, 
made themselves mafters of that city. Ga- 
brinus Fundulus, an Italian, became’ at 
first one of their most zealous partizans ; 
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but he aspired afterwards to the sovereign 
authority, and with that wew having 
formed a party, he invited Charles de 
Cavalcabos, chief of that family, with 
nine or ten of his relations, to an enter- 
tainment at a house in the country, where 
he caused them all to be assassinated. He 
immediately seized on the government of 
the town, where he exercised every kind 
of cruelty, in order to maiutain his autho- 
rity ; but he was not able to guard against 
the secret machinations of Philip Visconti 
Duke of Milan, who had succeeded his 
brother John, for he was seized and car- 
ried prisoner to Milan, where he was be- 
headed. Before the execution, while the 
confessor was exhorting him to repent 
of his crimes, he replied with a stern look, 
that instead of repenting of what he had 
done,’ he was,sorry that he had not 
thrown Pope John XXIII. and the empe- 
ror Sigismund, from the.top of a tower, 
at atime when he had them both there 
after an entertainment he had given to 
them. 

25. > The Bulgarians were the moft 
dangerous enemies of the eaftern empire, 
and made themselves masters « f several of 
its provinces. Their prince Stinucl hav- 
ing gained a battle against ‘he emperor 
Basilius LI. was afterwards defeated in 
1013, by that prince, who killed part 
of his troops,’ and took fifteen thousand 
of ther prisoners. ‘The latter, however, 
were more unfortunate than those who 
had fallen with arms in their hands; for 
Basilius being desirous to render these 
poor wretches a monument of his cruelty, 
caused their eyes to be put out, sparing 
only a captainin each company, to whom 
he left one eye, that they might be able to 
conduct the rest back to their own coun- 
try. This strange spectacle affected Sa- 
mucl so much, that he died of gricf a 
few days after. 

27.<When Schah Sefi, king of Persia, 
came into the world, he had bothhishands,. 
‘Gt is said, covered with blood ; and it is 
added, that this was a presage of his cru- 
elty. When he ascended the throne in 
1629, he deprived his only brother of his 
eye-sight, and caused his uncles, and 
their children, his prime minister, his 
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chancellor, the master of his household, 
aid his mother, to be put to death. He 
gained several victories over his enemies 
by the valour and good conduct of his ge- 
nerals, rather than by his own courage 
and prudence. The unfortunate Krib- 
schah, king of the Kileks, experienced 
also his cruelty; for his troops being en- 
tirely defeated, and he himself taken pri- 
soner, he was conducted to Ciasbin, where 
Schah Sefi caused him, when introduced 
to him, to be accompanied by five hun- 
dred prostitutes, who treated him with a 
thousand indignities, during this ridicu- 
lous ceremony. When he was afterwards 
condemned to death, the execution was 
preceded by avery extroardinary kind of 
punishment. [ron shoes, lixe those of 
a horse, were nailed to his hands and his 
feet; and after he had been suffered to 
languish in ths manner three days, he 
was tied to the top of a pole, in the Mie- 
dan, or great market-place, and put to 
death with arrows. ‘The king himself 
discharged the first arrow, and obliged all 
the .obility of his court to follow his 
example. 
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CHAP: * XI. 
Of the bitter Revenges that some have taken 
upon their Enemies. 


Wen the Emperor Frederick had 
newly obtained a most signal victory in 
Hungary, he made a speech to his sol. 
diers, whereof this was a part: ** We 
have done,” said he, “a great work, and 
yet there is a'greater that still remains 
for us to do; which is, to overcome our- 
selves, and to put an end at once to our 
covetousness, and the desire of revenge.”” 
Thus great and generous souls are ever 
found to be the most placable, and are 
easiest appeased; while the weak and 
fearful are guilty of the greates barbar- 
ties, as not knowing how to allot any 
measure or bounds to their anger. 

i. Inthe isle of Majorea, there. was a 
lord of a castle, who amongst.others kept 
a Negro slave, and for some fault of his 
had beaten him with some severity. The 
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villain Moor watching his opportunity, 
when his master and the rest were ab- 


sent, shut the door against him; and at 


his return he thus a ted his damnable 


‘revenge; while his lord stood without, 


‘ 


demanding entrance, he reviled him, vio-~ 
lated the honour of his lady, threw her 
and two of his children out at the castle 


_ windows, and stood ready to do the like 
with the third and youngest child. The 
'. miserable father, who had beheld the 


ruin of all -his family but this one, beg- 
ged of his slave to save the life of. that 
little one; which the cruel slave refused, 
unless he would cut off his own nose: 
the pitiful parent accepted the condition, 
and had no sconer periermed it, but the 
bloody villain first cast, the infant down 
head-long, and then himself, in a bar- 
barous bravery, thereby to elude the re- 
venge of his abused lord. 

2, *« Asiwent from Rome with my 
company,’ says ‘Camerarius, passing 
through the Marquisate of Ancona, we 
were to go through a city called ‘Terni. 
As we entered the city, we saw over the 
gate, upon a high tower, a certain tablet, 
to which were fastened (as at first it 
seemed to us) a great many bats or reer- 
mice ; we thinking it a strange sight, 
and not knowing what it meant, one of 
the city, whom we asked, told us thus :” 
“© There was,”? said he, “in this city 
two noble, rich, and mighty houses, 
which for along time bore an irrecon- 
cilable hatred one against the other; their 
malice passed from father to son, as it 
were by inheritance, by occasion of which 


' many of both houses were slain and mur- 


dered. At last, the one house, not many. 
years since, resolved to stand no more 
upon murdering one or two of the ad- 
verse party by surprise, but to run upon 
them all at once, and not to leave one of 
them alive. This bloody family secretly 
gathered together, out of the country 
adjoining, with their servants, and such 
other bravoes as many Italians keep in 
pay to employ in the execution of their 
revenges; these were privily armed, and 
had notice to be ready at a word. About 
midnight they seize. upon the person of 
the governor of the city, and leaving 
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guards ‘n his house, go on silently to the 
house of tier enemy, disposing troops: 
at the end of every street. About ten 
of tiem take the covernor in the midst 
of them, as if they had been the archers” 
of his guardy whom they compelled, by 
setting a poignard to his throat, to com- 
mand speedy entrance. He caused the 
doors to be opened; they seeing the go- 
vernor there, made no refusal; which 
done, they call their accomplices that. 
stood not far off, put the governor into 
the safe-keeping, enter, and kill man, 
woman and child, and the very horses in: 
the stable. That done, they forced the 
governor to command the city gates to 
be opened, and so they departed, and 
dispersed into priyate places amongst 
their friends; some fled to the next sea- 
ports, and so got far off: but such.as 
staid near, were so diligently searched 
for, that they were found, drawn out of 
their holes, and put to death with griev- 
ous tortures; after which, their hands 


and feet being cut off, were nailed to 


that tablet,” saith he, ‘ which you ‘saw 
as you came along, asa lesson to posterity. 
The sun having broiled those limbs so fas-. 
tened, makes travellers, that know nothing 
of the tragedy, suppose they are reer- 
MIcey? "3 

3. Dionysius, the younger, a tyrant of 
Sicily, came to Locris, the birtn-place 
of his mother Doris; there he took the 
most stately and capacious house in all 
the city: he caused all the rooms of it 
to be strewed with a sort of wild betony _ 
and roses ; and having utterly cast off all 
shame; sent for several of the Locren- 
sian. virgins, whom, having stripped na- 
ked, he tumbled with upon a bed, being © 
himself also naked. But the incensed 
citizens took a sharp revenge upon him 
for this affront, in the persons of his wife 
and children ; for having inflicted a thou- 
sand torments upon these innocent per- 
sons, at last they thrust needles into their 
fingers, betwixt their flesh and the nails, — 
and then cut their throats; after which, 
they chopt the:r flesh into small pieces, 
of which they ‘boiled some, cursing all 
those that would not eat of it; the rest © 
they dried and ground, that it might be 
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swallowed down in pottage by poor peo- 
‘ple 5 that which remained they cast into 
the sea; their bones were beaten in mor- 
tars, and the powder mingled with those 
horrible messes, and the pottage, which 
‘they had made of human flesh. | As for 
the tyrant himself, ‘he was reduced to 
that necessity,. that he went up and 
down, playing upon a symbol, to procure 
food for his belly, and died in that- mi- 
serable state. . 4 
4. Conrade Trincio, Lord of Fulingo, 
in the Dutchy of Spoleto, hearing that 
the captain of the castle of Norcera had 
slain Nicholas 'T'rincio, his brother, upon 
suspicion of adultery, came and besieged 
this captain, and he'd him so strait to it, 
that being out of all hope to save him: 
self, he first cut the throats of his wife 
and children, and then threw himself 
down from an high tower, that he might 
not fall alive into the power of Conrade : 
who seeing himself frustrated of the 
means to torment him according to his 
intention, set upon his kindred allies, 
friends, and familiars; and as many of 
them as he could take, he tortured with- 
out mercy: and after he had murdered 
them, plucked out their bowels, chopt 
their bodies into small parcels, hung up 


their quarters in the highways and places. 


of shew, for travellers to gaze on} be- 
having himself with that savage and out- 
rageous cruelty, that 0 man can call it 
a punishment or revenge, but must study 
to find cut a name fit for.it;'and, after 
all, perhaps shall lose his labour, 

5. Altobel, a citizen of Tudertum 
{which some call Todi) in the Dutchy 
of Spoleto, made war upon his fellow- 
citizens, and seized upon the city and 
state: after which, he behaved himself 
with great cruelty amongst them, both 
towards rich and “poor. Many inroads 
he also made upon the neighbouring ter- 
-ritories, and spoiled and rifled some other 
cities near Tudertum. 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Pope’s 
army: forthwith he was bound. stark 
naked to a postin the market-place, to 
the end that ali they whom he wronged 
might revenge themselves upon him in 
what marner they pleased. ‘Thither run 


At last he was ’ 
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the mothers whose children he had killed, 
who, like so many wild beasts, begin to 
tear his body with their greedy teeth 5 
others wound, cut, and slash him, some 
in one sort, some in another ; the fathers, 
kindred and friends of such as he had 
massacred, pulled out his eyes, heart, and 
entrails, not forgetting any point of ex- 
treme rigour. He, with a courage des- 
perately obstinate,’ endured these tor- 
ments with constancy ; saying, between 


times, “ That no new thing had happen- - 


ed unto him ; and that long since he had 
foreseen within himself this punishment,”” 
Being dead, they put an end to their 
fury, by cutting his body into mor- 
sels; which (like fiesh im a butcher’s. 
shop) were sold by weight, and after- 


wards eaten by those that bought them.. 


Leander, in- his description of Italy, 
saith, ** This fell out in his time.” 

6. The duke of Limbourg dying with- 
out issue, the duke of Brabant, and the 
earl af Gelders, strove about the succes- 
sion, each of them pretending right to 
it; when they could not agree they fell 
to arms: at last the duke of Brabant 
won the victory in a battle, and took, 
amongst other prisoners, the bishop of 
Collen, who followed the ‘party of the 
earl of Gelders. This bishop, after he 
had-been prisoner to the earl of Heynault 
the space of seven years, was set at li-, 
berty upon conditions which he accept- 
ed; and being ready to return home, he 
prayed the earl that he would honour 
him so far, as to convey him into his 
country. The earl willingly condescend- 
ed, and having brought hin almost to 
Collen, not mistrusting any thing, he 
saw himself upon the sudden enclosed 
with a troop of horsemen, which took 
him and delivered him to the bishop, 
whe locked him up in a prison, where 
he ended his days ; and the more to vex 
and torment him, the bishop caused an 
iron cage to be made and anointed all 
over with honey, which was laid out to 
the sun, the eari being locked fast with- 
1n it. 
of our fathers,” saith Philip Camerarius. 

7. C. Cornificius, a poet and emulator 
of Virgil, when he saw the soldiers often 
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flying, he: called’ tiem helmeted hares; 
who so far resented this term of igno- 


“miny, that upoa the first opportunity , 


they all deserted him in fight ; and so he 
was slain upon the place by the enemy. 
—g. M. Tullius Cicero had made some 
rations against M. Antonius ; for which, 
when Antonius came .to be of , the 
Triumvirate, he caused him to be slain. 
Fulvia, the’wife of Antonius, not satis- 
fied with the death of that great orator, 
caused his head to be brought to her, 
upon which’ she betowed many curses : 
she spit in the face of it, she placed it 
upon her lap, and opening the mouth, 
drew out the tongue, and_pricked it in 
divers places with a needle; and after 
all, caused it to be set up ina high and 
eminent place over those pulpits from 
whence the orators use to: speak their 
orations to the people. 
- 9..Pope Stephen the Seventh, having 
been hindred from the Popedom by-For- 
mosus his predecessor, when aiter his 
death he was made Pope, he caused his 
‘dead body to. be taken out of the sepul- 
chre, to be stript of the pontifical orna- 
ments, clothed in secular garments, and 
to be buried without the church ; he also 
caused his fiagers to be cut off, and to 
be cast into the river for the fish to de- 
vour. 
be Pope, he caused the body of the same 
Formosus to be drawn out of his second 
burying-place, to be beheaded in the 
Forum or market-place, and then to be 
- east into-the river Tiber, to gratify Lo- 


. tharius the king of France, who thus 


hated the dead Formosus, for that by 
his means the empire was translated from 
the French to the Berengarians. Others 
say that Sergius did this to Tormosus, 
because he had also opposed him in the 
election. | 
- 10. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, sent to Ainasis, king of Egypt, 
that he should send him his daughter. 
_ Amasis, knowing that the Persian would 
use her but as one of his concubines, not 
his wife, and vgthal dreading his power, 
he sent Nitetes, the daughter of Apries 


When Sergius the third came to. 
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the former king, adorned after the man- 
ner of his daughter. ‘The daughter of 
Apries made known this deceit to. Cam- 
byses at her first coming, who was there- 
upon so incensed, that he resolved upon 


a war with Egypt: and though Amasis 
was dead before he could take Memphis, 


. yet as soon as he had, he went, thence 


to the city of Sais, enters the palace of 
Amasis, causes the body of him to be 
taken out of his sepulchre ; which done, 
he would have it to be scourged, pulled, 
beaten, pricked, and used with all the 


‘contumely he could devise; this being 


done till the ministers of his pleasure were 
wearied, and seeing the salted carcase 
opposed their blows, so that no particle 
fell from it thereby, he at last caused it 
to be thrown into-the fire, where it was 
burnt to ashes. 


11. Cyrus warriag against Tomyris, 


_ queen of the Massagetes, had by a 


stratagem taken her son Spargapises 5 
for he had-left part of his army with 
plentiful provision of meats and wines, 
en purpose to be ‘seized upon. These 
troops Spargapises had cut in pieces, 
and that done, set himself and his army 


to feasting ; and while they were secure 


asleep, and enfeebled by drinking, Cyrus, 
set upon them, killed and took most of 
them. Spargapises being brought be- 
fore Cyrus, desired that he might be 


-unbound: when he was loosed, and his 


hands at liberty (grieved for the dis’ 


‘comfiture of his army) he slew himself; 


After which Tomyris in: a great battle 
overthrew the forces of Cyrus; and hav- 
ing found him amongst the dead, in re~ 
venge of her son’s death, she caused his 
head to be cut off, and to be throwrt 
into a vessel filled with human blood; 
with this bitter sacasm, say some, ‘* Sa- 
tiate thyself with blood which thou hast 
so much thirsted after :?? but Herodotus, 
“Thou hast destroyed my son takem 
by guile, and as I threatened I will satiate 
thee with blood.”’ | 

12. A noble Hungarian having found, 
one in bed with his wife, committed the 
adulterer to prison, there to be famished 
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to death; and that he might the better 
attain his end, he caused a roasted hen 
every now and then to be let down to his 
nose, that by the smell of the meat his 


appetite might be excited to the greater. 


eagerness; but he was not suffered to 
taste of it; only it was presented to 
make his’ punishment the more bitter. 
When the miserable creature ‘had en- 
dured this manner of usage for six days, 
the seventh it was found that he had 
eaten the upper parts of his own arms. 

13. When Paris was dead, Helena wag 
married to another of the sons of Priam, 
called Deiphobus; and Troy being taken 
by the Greeks, Menelaus, her first hus- 
band {from whom she had been stolen), 
acted his revenge upon this latter hns- 
band with great severity ; for he cut off 
his ears, arms, and nose; and at the last, 
when he had maimed him all over, and in 
every part, he suffered him to die in ex- 
quisite torments. 

14. Fredericus Barbarossa, the em- 
peror, with a strong army besieged Milan, 
that Lad withdrawn itself from under his 
obedience, and had lately affronted his 
empress in this manner. ‘The empress, 
desirous to see the city (not fearing to 
meet with any disrespect from a place 
under her husband’s jurisdiction}, had 
put herself into it. The mad people 
seized upon her, set her upon the back 
ofa mule, with her face to the tail, and 
the tailin her hand instead of a bridle: 
and in this Contumelious manner put her 
out at the other gate of the city. The 
emperor, justly incensed, urged the be- 
steged to yield, who at last did; and he 
received them to mercy upon this con- 
dition: that every person who désired to 
live, should, with their teeth, takea fig 
out of the fundament ef a mule; as 
many as refused were immediately to be 
beheaded. Divers preferred death be- 
fore this ignominy: those that desired 
hife did what was commanded: whence 
came that scornful proverb in Italy ; 
when putting one of their fingers betwixt 
two others, they ery, Leco /a fico. * Be- 
hold the fig.” : : 

15. ‘ ‘There are no greater instances 
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of revenge,” says Sabellicus, “ than itt 
factious cities of Italy ; where the chiefs 
of the one faction falling into the hands 
of the other, it: was a'great favour to 
be beheaded or strangled.” Pontanus 
adds, “* That he has heard his erand- 
mother tell, how in certain mortal dif.’ 
ferences betwixt some families, one of 
the opposite faction being*taken, he was 
immedtately cut into’ small gobbets, his 
liver was thrown upon the hct coals, 
broiled and divided into little morsels, 
and distributed amongst their friends, 
invited to breakfast for that purpose : 
after which execrable feeding there were 
brought cups with the sprinklings of 
some of the gathered blood. Then fol- 
lowed congratulations amongst them- 
selves, laughter, jests, and Witty pase 
sages to season their viands, and, to 
conclude, they drank to God himself, as 
being the favourer of their revenge.” 

16. A certain Italian having his enemy 
in his power, told him, “ There was no 
possible way for him to save his life, 
unless he would immediately deny and 
renounce his Saviour.” The timorous 
wretch in hope of mercy, did it; when 
the other forthwith stabbed him to the 
heart : saying, * That now he had a full 
and noble revenge, for he had killed hina 
at once both body and soul.”’ 

17. George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, was stabbed at Portsmouth, Satur- 
day, August 23, 1628, by John Felton. 
It is said, the villain did it partly in 
revenge, for that the duke had denied - 
him some office he had made suit for; 
nor is it improbable, for I find him thus 
characterised : “* He was a person of a 
little stature, of a stout and revengeful 
spirit. Having once received an injury 
from-a gentleman, he cut off a piece of 
his little finger, and sent it with a chal- ' 
lenge to the gentleman to fight him ; 
thereby to let hin know, he valued not , 
the exposing of his whole body to hazard, 
so he might but have an opportunity to 
be revenged. 

18. Anno 1500, at such time as Tae 
mas Shaw ruled Persia, the city Ispahan ° 
(the metropolis of all Persia), surfeiting 
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with luxury, refused not only to contri- 
bute reasonably to the king’s occasions 
(at that time molested with the Turks 
and Tartars), but audaciously withstood 
his desired entrance. A rebellion so in- 
sufferable, as made him swear a revenge 
scarce to be paralleled.. With fury he 
assaults, in a rage enters it, firing a great 
part, and in a hostile severity pillaging 
‘each house ; and, to conclude, regarding 
neither the outcries of old men, weak 
women, nor innocent children, in two 
days he made headless three hundred 
thousand of those Ispahanians ;, and from 
Tamerlane’s rigid example, at Damas- 
cus, erected a trophy (a pillar of their 
heads) as a memorial of their disloyalty, 
and his bitter revenge. 


19. + Henry the Second, Margrave 
of Meissen, in Saxony, died in the year 
1106, without issue, but left his consort, 
Gertrude, of the. illustrious house of 
_ Brunswick, considerably advanced in her 
pregnancy; a circumstance which much 
chagrined the Margrave Conrade, whose 
hopes of succeeding to his late brother’s 
valuable inheritance, were .thereby frus- 


trated ; some evil-minded persons, how-_ 


ever, having circulated a report that this 
pregnancy ‘was fictitious, the Margravine 
repaired to church, and publicly declared 
before the altar that she was actually 
with child, and that she was willing to 
submit to every necessary and lawful 
examination. She was soon after de- 
livered of a very fine boy, who was 
called Henry the Third. Her enemies 
now reported that she had produced a 
daughter, whom she had secretly caused 
to be exchanged for the son: of a cook 
belonging to her household; and this 
calumny was confirmed by the oath of 
ene Heldolph, an inhabitant of a neigh- 
-bouring town. Henry was therefore 
manigtey termed by his enemies the 
efispring of .2 cook, until his majority 
enabled him to defend his rights, and 
revenge the insulcs he. had. received. 
Having 
jered Heldolph, he ordered his nose, 
ears, and lips to be cut off, his tongue 


found means to seize the per~ 
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to be slit, his eyes to be put out, and 
the fingers of the hand which he had 
employed to hold the book when he 
took the false oath, to be cutoff. T'wo 
years after, having gained a signal victory 
over his uncle Conrad, and taken him 
prisoner, he caused him to be shut up 
in-an iron cage, and suspended as a public. 
spectacle at the top of a lofty tower 
near Jena. Here did Conrad remain 
some yeare, until at length the sudden 
death of his nephew, without children, 
not only released him from his singular 
and unpleassant confinement, but pro- 
cured him the enjoyment of those pos- 
sessions which he had before so earnestly 
desired to govern, 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the grievous Oppressions and Unmere« 
cifulness of some Men, and their Punish~ 
ments. 


In Scotland, in a place called Kile, 
there is arock about twelve feet high, 
and as much in breadth; it is called the 
Deaf Craig; for though a man call ever 
so loud, or shoot of a gun on the one 
side, yet his fellow on other side cannot 
hear the noise.. Oppressors may be re- 
sembled to this stone; their hearts are 
as hard, and their ears are as deaf to the 
eries of the poor: they are sa to the de- 
nunciations of the just judgments of God 
against them, otherwise so many of 
them had net come to such lamentable 
ends. + 
1. John Cameron was Bishop of Glas- 
gow, a man given to violence and op- 
pression, who, committing many deeds 
full of cruelty and covetousness, espe’ 
cially upon’ his own tenants and vassals, 
made a fearful and unhappy end: for in 
the year 1446, the night before Christ- 
mds-day, as he lay asleep at his house at 
Lockwood, seven miles from the city of 
Glasgow, he thought he heard a voice’ 
summoning him to appear before the tri- 
bunal of Christ, and give an account of 
his doings: thereupon he awaked, and 
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being greatly terrified, did. call his ser- 


wants’ to bring lights and sit by him; 


he himself took a book in his hand, and 
began to read, but the voice being again 
heard, struck all the servants with amaze- 
ment. The same voice calling a third 
time far louder and more fearfully, the 
Bishop, after a heavy groan, was found 
dead in his bed, his tongue hanging out 
of his mouth. ‘This story, reported by 
Buchanan, almost in the same words, I 
thought good to remember, as a notable 
example of God’s judgment against the 
erying sin of oppression. 

‘2. The magnificent Mosque, orTemple 
of Cairo in Egypt, was thus built: 
Assan Bassa, a man of a crafty and covet- 
ous disposition, desiring to gain himself 
a name in the world by some famous 
structure which yet should be oi little 
expence to himself, took this course : 
he caused it to be proclaimed al] abroad, 
that his purpose was to build = glorious 
Temple to the honour of God;° and 
that he might have the more happy suc- 
cess in this enterprise of nis, he was 
determined to bestow a liberal alms upon 


all comers, of what place or country 


soever; appointing, at the same time, 
both the day-and place for the distri- 
bution of his bounty. The fame of this 
brought an innumerable company of 
people, not only from all the parts of 
Zigypt, but also from other kingdoms, 
to Cairo. . Assan, against their coming, 
had provided a great number of shirts 
and coats: now as many as came to 
partake of his bounty, he caused to be 
received in a large and -ample court, 
which one by one (and no otherwise) 
were ordered to pass from thence by 
several little doors into another court of 
equal extent ; in their passage every one 


was stript of his own clothes, and instead 


of them forced to receive a shirt and 
coat of his providing. ‘The subtilty of 
the business was this, that whatsoever 
60 many~thousands of persons had 


brought along with them to defray their 


expences, might be deposited in one 
certain place appointed by himself; for 
he well knew the manner of men in those 
countries, was to sew up, in their shirts 
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or caps, all the money they carried with 
them. At last a doleful and lamentably. 
cry arose amongst the robbed people, 
imploring Assan to restore them their 
owi clothes: he deriding at once both 
their clamours and tears, caused, all their 
garments to be cast into a mighty fire 
prepared for that purpose ; from whence, 
after they were\burnt, was taken up. such 
a quantity of silver and gold, as sufficed 
to begin and finish that noble structure 
he had resolved upon. But observe 
after what manner the insolent oppres- 
sion of this man was punished. The 
Turkish Emperor being informed of the 
wickedness of Assan, sent [brahim Bassa 
with his letters to him, wrapped up (as 
the manner is) in black silk; the tenor of 
which was this: ‘As soon as this our 
messenger is come to thee, our will and 
pleasure is, that thou send us by him 
thy head unto Constantinople.” In 
vain was it to dispute the command 
of his Lord, and thus the miserable maa- 
perished. cid. 

3. William the Conqueror, for his 
gain, and the pleasure he took in hunting, 
enforested thirty miles in Hampshire, 
pulled down thirty-six parish churches, 
and dispeopled all the place, chasing the 
inhabitants from the places of their in- 
heritance. But the just hand of God 
was visible and remarkable upon his pos- 
terity, for this his grievous oppression; 


and in. this very. New Forest, his two 


sons, Richard by a pestilent air, and 
King William Rufus by a ‘shot-of an 
arrow, and his grandson Henry, son of . 
Duke Robert, by hanging in abough, as 
Absalom, came to their untimely ends. 

4. Anno Dom. 1570, at Rye, in 
Sussex, there was a strange example of 
God’s judgments upon a covetous op- 
pressive gentleman, and. one that.desired 
to grind the faces of the poor. This 
gentleman living near the sea, had a 
marsh, wherein upon poles fishermen 
used to dry their nets; for which he re- 
ceived of them yearly-a sufficient sum of 
money ; but at length, not being content 
with it, he caused his servants to pluck 
up the poles, not suffering the fishermen 
to come upon his ground any longer, 
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except they would compound at a larger 
‘rate; but it came to pass the same 


night, that the sea broke in, and over- 
whelmed all his marsh ;. which, saith 
Hollinshed, contiaueth in that manner to 


. this very day. 


5. Lucullus the Roman Consul, visit- 
ing the cities of Asia, found the poor 
country afflicted and oppressed with so 


_many evils and miseries, as no man living 


could believe, nor tongue express ; for 
the extreme and horrible covetousness of 
the farmers, customers, and Roman 


‘ usurers did not only devour it, but kept 


/ 


the people-aiso in such miserable bondage 
and thraldom, that fathers were forced 
to sell their sons and daughters ready 
for marriage, to pay the interest and use 
ef money which they had borrowed to 
pay their fines withal; they were even. 
forced to sell the tables dedicated to the 
‘Temples, the statues of their gods, and 
‘other ornaments and jewels of their tem 
ples; and in the end they themselves 
were adjudged for bend-slaves to their 
cruel creditors, to wear out their days 
in miserable servitude. And yet the 
worst of all was the pain and torment 
they put them to before they were so 
cendemned; for some they imprisoned 
and cruelly racked, others they tormented 
upon alittle brazen horse, set them in 
the stocks, made them stand naked in the 
greatest heat of summer, or on the ice 
in winter; so that bondage seemed to 
them a relief of their miseries, and a rest 
from their torments. Lucullus found 
the cities of Asia full of such oppressions, 


whereof, ina short time, he exceedingly 


eased them. 
6. King John of England was a great 


oppressor: ona time a Jew refusing to 


lend this kijg so much money as he re- 
quired, the king caused every day one of 


his great teeth to be pulled out for the 


space of seven days; and then the Jew 


Was content to give the king ten thou- 


sand marks of silver, that the one tooth 
which he had left might not be pulled 
out. 
chastity of the daughter of Robert Fitz- 
water, called Maud the Fair, and being 


The same king assaulting the 
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by her repulsed, he is said to send a 
messenger to give her poison ina poached 
egg, whereof she died. Not long after, 
he himself had but little better fate, be- 
ing poisoned at Swinstead Abbey. 

7. Luther reports, that he being at 
Rome, a ‘great Cardinal died, and left 
behind him a great storeof money. Be 
fore his death he made his will, and laid 
it in a chest where his money was. 
After his death the chest was opened, 
and therein by the money was found, 
written in parchment ; 


Dum potui rapui, rapiatis quando potestis. 


- I scrap’d together while I could: 
‘* That you should do so too, { would.” 


8. Anno Dom. 1234, in the reign of 
King Henry the Third, there was a great 
dearth in England, so that many people 
died for want of victuals; at which time, 
Walter Grey, Archbishop of York, had 
great store of corn, which he had hoard 
ed up for five years together ; yet in that 
time of scarcity, refused to relieve the 
poor with it; but suspecting lest it 
might be destroyed with vermin, he 
commanded it to be delivered to hus- 


_bandmen that dwelt in his-manors, upon 


conditicn to return him as much new 
corn after harvest.. But behold a ter- 
rible judgment of God upon him for his 
covetousness, and unmercifulness to the 
poor: when men camé to one of his 
great stacks of corn, near to the town of 
Rippon, there appeared in the sheaves 
all over, the heads of worms, serpents, 
and toads? so that the Bailiffs were 
forced to build a high wall round about 
the stack of corn, and then to set it on 
fire, lest the venomous creatures should 
have gone out, and poisoned the corn in 
other places. 


eee ETS 


- 9. } In 1570 and 1571, Mark An- 
thony Bragandin, a noble Venetian, was 
governor of Famagousta, in the island 
of Cyprus, having defended that city 
with mvincible courage during a long 
siege, in which Mustapha, the general 


(4.) Clark’s Mirr. c 33. p. 114.—(5.) Plut. in vita Luculli. Clark’s Mirr. c. 15. p. 58, 59.— 
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of the Turkish army, lost more than 
80,000 men, he found himself obliged, 
because the aid expected from Venice 
was too long in arriving, to surrender 
the place on honourable conditions; but 
Mustapha did not adhere to his agree- 
ment, and with a treachery common 
among infidels, made Bragandin prisoner, 
together with Astor Baglioni, who com- 
manded the garrison ; Lawrence Tiepoli, 
one of the magistrates, and several other 
officers, all christians, were cruelly mas- 
sacred in the sight of Bragandin, who 
was reserved for a more inhuman punish- 
ment. Mustapha, desirous to make him 
endure more than the pain of one death, 
caused the cymeter to be thrice brought 
near to his throat, yet this illustrious 
commander always beheld it with in- 
trepidity; after his nose and his ears had 
been cut off, his legs were loaded with 
chains, and in that state he was thrown 
into a dungeon, from which he was 
afterwards taken to carry earth in a hod 
to those who were employed in repairing 
the fortifications of Famagousta. His 
executioners forced him to bend with 
this heavy load, and to kiss the earth 
every time that he passed before Mus- 
tapha, when he came to inspect the 
works. That they might expose him to 
every kind of indignity he was lashed 
to the yard of one of the galleys, and 
then dragged to the public square, where 
he was bound hand and foot and flayed 
alive. His courage was not depressed 
by the cruelty of this punishment, and 
he died with firmness, reproaching the 
infidels for their perfidy and inhumanity. 
His skin was immersed in salt and vinegar 
by the order of Mustapha, then stuffed 
with hay, and affixed to the top of the 
mast of his vessel, to be carried in parade 
along the coasts of Egypt and Syria. 
{t was then deposited in the arsenal of 
Constantinople, whence it was obtained 
by the children of this illustrious hero, 
and preserved as the most glorious title 
of their family. Mustapha’s fury being 
‘appeased by this barbarous kind of death, 
he granted life to the rest of the gar- 
rison, and caused them to be put into 
chains. 
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CHAP. XIII. . 


Of the bloody and cruel Massacres in se« 


veral Places, and their Occasions. 


Tue Naturalists tells us of a sérpent 
(who is therefore ‘called Hemorrhois), 
that wheresoever he bites, he makes the 
man allover bloody. It seems his poison 
hath a particular command over the 
blood, so as to call it all into the out- 
ward parts. of the body. The vulgar 
rout, and headstrong multitude, when 
once it 1s enraged, is such another kind 
of serpent ; wheresoever the scene of its 
insolence is,,it makes it-all over bloody. 
This unbridled torrent bears all down 
before it; and being transported with its 
own fury, it knows no difference of age, 
sex, or degree, till it hath converted a 
flourishing place into a field of blood. 

]. In the year 1506, in Lisbon, upon 
the tenth day of April, many of the city 
went to the church of St. Dominick, 
to’ hear mass: on the left side of this 
church there is a chapel, much reve- 
renced by those of the country, and call- 
ed Jesus Chapel. 
stands a crucifix, the wound of whose 
side is covered with a piece of glass. 


their devotions, casting their eyes upon 
this hole, it seemed to them that a kind 
of glimmering light came forth of it : 
then happy he that could first cry a 
miracle ; and every one said, that “God 
shewed the testimonies of his presence.” 
A Jew, that was but lately become a 


_ Christian there, denied that it was any 


miracle, saying, ‘It was not likely that 
out of a dry piece of wood there should 
come such a hgh:.’? Now albeit many 
of the standers-by doubted of the miracle, 
yet, hearing a Jew deny it, they began 
to murmur, calling him a wicked apos- 
tate, a detestable enemy to Jesus Christ ; 
and, after they had. sufficiently reviled 
him with words, all the niultitude, foam- 
ing with anger, fell upon him, plucked 
off. the hair of his head and beard, trode 
upon him, trailed him into the church- 


(9.) Gratiani Hist. de Cypre. De Lavan Recueil de Diverses Histoires, vol. i. part ii, p.243. 


yard, 
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Upon the altar there. 


Some of those that came thither to do - 
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yard, beat him to death, and, kindling a 
great fire, cast the dead body into it. 
All the residue of the people ran to this 
mutinous company: there a certain. friar 
preached a sermon, wherein he- vehe- 
mently urged his auditors to revenge the 
injury that our Lord had received. The 
people, mad enough of themselves, were 
more incensed by this exhortations Be- 
sides this, two other Friars took and held 
up across as high as they could, crying 
out, “ Revenge heresy ; down with 


wicked heresy, and destroy the wicked 


nation.”? ‘Then, like hungry dogs, they 
fell upon the miserable Jews, cut the 
throats, of a great number, and dragged 
them, half dead, to the fires, many of 
which they made for the purpose. They 
regarded neither age nor sex, but mur- 
dered men, women, and children; they 
broke open doors, rushed into rooms, 
dashed out childrens brains against the 
walls: they went insolently into churches, 
to pluck out thence the little children, 
old men, and young maidens, that had 


*taken hold of the altars, the crosses, and 


images of saints; crying, AZ:iericordia ! 
«“ Merey, mercy !”? there they either 
murdered them presently, or threw them 
out aliye into the fire. Many that car- 
ried the port and shew of Jews, found 
themselves in great danger; and some 
were killed, and others wounded, before 
they could make proof that they had no 
relation to them. Some that bore a 
grudge to others, as they met them, did 
but cry “Jews!” and they were pre- 
sently beaten down, without having 
liberty or leisure to answer for them- 
selves. The magistrates were not so 


‘hardy as to oppose themselves against the 


fury of the people ; so that, in three days, 
the cut-throats killed above two thou- 
sand Jewish persons. The King, under- 
standing the news of this horrible hurly- 
burley, was extremely angry, and sud- 
denly dispatched away Jaques Almeida, 


-and Jaques Lopez, with full power to 


punish so great offences; who caused a 
great number of the seditious to be ex- 
ecuted. ~The Friars, that had lift up 


the cross and animated’ the people to 
murder, were degraded, and afterwards 
hanged and burnt. The magistrates, 
that had been slack to repress this riot, 
were some put of office, and others fined ; 
the city also was disfranchised of many 
privileges and honours. 


2. In 1281, when Charles a6 Anjou 


reigned in Sicily, his soldiers, all French. 


men, lying in garrisons in the cities, 
grew so odious to the Sicilians, that 


they studied nothing so much as how 


to be revenged, and to free themselves 
from the yoke of the French. The most 
resolute in this business was a gentleman, 
called John Prochyto. This gentleman 
being justly provoked by,the French, 
who had forced his wife, and finding 
himself much favoured by the Sicilian 
Lords and Gentlemen, begins, by their 
counsel and support, to.build a strange 
design for the entrapping of all the 
French at once, and abolishing for ever 
their memory in Sicily. All which was 
so. secretly carried on for eighteen 
months, that ever since it has been 
looked upon as a prodigious thing, that 
adesiga of that nature could possibly 
be concealed by so many people, and so 
different in humour. ‘The watch-word, 
or signal, was, that upon LEaster-day, 
when the bell should begin to toll to 
Even-song, all the Sicilians should pre- 
sently run to arms, and joining together 
with one accord, should fall upon all the 
French throughout Sicily. Accordingly, 
all the inhabitants of the isle were ga- 
thered together at the appointed hour, 
and armed, 'ran upon the French, cut 
all their throats, without taking so much 
as one prisoner) or sparing the children, 
or. women gotten with child by the 
French, that they might utterly ex- 
tinguish the whole race of them. ‘There 
were slain eight thousand at that time $3 
and there escaped but a very small 
number, who fied into a fort, called 
Sperling, where, for want of victuals, 
they were all starved to death. This 
bloody massacre is, to this day, called the 
Sicilian Vespers. 7 
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3. Anno 1572 was the bloody Parisian 
rmattins, wherein was spilt so much Chris- 
tian blood, that it flowed through the 
streetstike rain-water ingreat abundance: 
and this butchery of men, women, and 
children, continued so long, that the prin- 


cipal rivers in the kingdom were seen co-. 


vered with murdered bodies ; and their 
streams so died and stained with human 
blood, that they who dwelt far from the 
place where this barbarous aet was coms 
mitted, abhorred the water of those ri- 
vers, and refused to use it, or to eat of 
the fish taken therein, fora long,time af- 
ter. This tragedy was. thus cunningly 
plotted. A peace was made with the 
protestants: for the assurance whereof, 
a marriage was solemnised between Hen- 
ry of Navarre, chief of the protestant 
party, and the lady Margaret, the king’s 
sister. Atthis wedding there assembled 
the prince of Condé, the admiral Coligni, 
and divers others of chief note; but there 
was not so much wine drank as blood 
shed at it, At midnight the watch-bell 
rung; the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Condé were taken prisoners ; the ad- 
miral murdered in his bed, and thirty 
thousand, at the least; of the most po- 
tent men of the protestant religion, sent 
by the way of the Red Sea, ta find the 
Nearest passage to the land of Canaan. 

4. Inthe year 1311, and inthe time 
of pope Clement the Fifth, all the order 
of the Knights Templars being condemn- 
ed at the council of Vienna, and adjudged 
to die; Philip the Fair, king of France, 
urged by the pope, and out of a covete- 
ous desire to possess their wealth, 
gave way to men to charge them with 
crimes; on which pretence they were put 
to death.. The great master of the order, 
together with two other of the principal 
persons, one whereof \ was brother to the 
dauphin of Viennois, were publicly burnt 
together, © | ; 

_ 5, Mithridates, king of Pontus, was 
ence a friend and confederate of the Ro- 
mans, and took their part against Aristo- 
nicus, who would not consent to the ad- 
mission of the Romans unto Pergamus, 


(3) Davil. Hist. 1.5. p. 374. 
mer. Oper, Subcisiv. cent. 
Heyl. Cosm, p. 646. Lonic, Theat: p. 342 
Pp. 176,—(7.) Baker’s Chron. 
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accordingto the last will of king Attalus 
yet afterward conceiving an ambitious 
hope to obtain the monarchy of all Asia, 
in one night he plotted and effected the, 
death of all the Roman soldiers dispersed 
in Anatoha, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, ' 


1 


6. The massacre of the French protes- 


‘tants at Merindol and Chabriers, happen- 


ed in the year 1545, the instrument of it 
being Minier, the president of the coun- 


council at’ Aix: for, having condemned 


these poor people of heresy, he mustered a 

small army,andset fire tothe villages: those 
of Merindol seeing the flames, with their 

wives and children fled into the woods, 

but were there butchered, or sent to the 
galleys. . One boy they took, placed him 
against a tree, and shot him to_death, 
Twenty five, who had hid themselves in 
acave, were in part stifled, in part burnt. 
In Chabriers they so inhumanly dealt with 
the young wives and maids, that most of 
them died immediately after. The men and 
women were put to the sword,, the chil- 
dren were re-baptized. Eight hundred 
men were murdered in a cave, and forty 
women put together into an old barn, and 
burnt. Such was the cruelty of the “sol« 
diers to these poor women, that when 
some of them had clambered to the top of 
the barn, with an attempt to leap down, 
the soldiers beat them back again with 
their pikes. , 

7. King Etheldred, the younger son 
of Edgar, being oppressed and broken by 
the Danes, was forced to buy his peace of 
them at the yearly tribute of ten 
thousand pounds, which, in a_ short 
time after, was enhanced to forty-eight 
thousand pounds ; which money was raise, 
ed upon the subjects by the name of Dane- 
gelt. Weary of these exactions (send. 
ing forth a secret commission into every 
city of Ss kingdom) he plotted with his 
subjects to kill all the Danes as they slept 
in their beds ; which accordingly was put, 
in execution on St. Brice’s night, Nov. . 
13. anno 1012. 

8. That tribe of the Tartars who are 
called Hippophagi, from their feeding 


_Heyln. Gosm. p.176. Zuin, Theat. v.2. 1.7. p. 552. Ca- 
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upon horse-flesh, made an expedition into 
Asia the Greater, leaving Albania behind 
them, they fell into Medea. Phraortes, 
the king, encountered them, but was 
overthrown : finding therefore he was not 
able to remove them by force, he assayed 
. it by policy, persuading them to look 
southward, 
Hereupon, full of prey and presents, they 
marched towards Egypt; but were met 
in Syria by Psamniticus the Egyptian 
king, wno outvying the Median (for he 
was the richer king) he loaded them with 
gifts and treasure, and sent them back 
again into Medea, from whence they 
came; where for many years they afflict- 
ed that people, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, doubling their tributes, and using 
all kind of cruelties ; till in the end Cy- 
axares, the son and sucsessor of Phraortes, 
acquainting some of his most faithful sub- 
jects with his design, caused the better 
part of them to be plentifully feasted, 
made them drunk, and slew them, re- 
covering thereby the possession of his 
whole estate. wit 

g. Never was a more dreadful butch- 
ery seen or heard of, either as to the num- 
ber of those who were butchered, or the 
variety of cruelties inflicted, than that 
which was committed by the papists of 
Ireland upon the protestants ofthat nation, 
on the 23d of October, 1641. ‘Though Dub- 
lin, the capital of that kingdom, was saved 
through the means of Owen O’Conolly, 
who nfade a discovery of the conspiracy, 
yet, in the province of Ulster, where the 
frish first rose, were committed the most 
unheard-of barbarities; persons continu- 
ally arriving with fresh information of 
slaughters, rapes, robberies, and other 
enormities, Cutting of throats, and stab- 
bing, were the mildest treatment the pro- 
testants met with: some had their eyes 
plucked out, and were several days dying 
in the most exquisite torments: some 
were drowned, some burnt, the murder- 
ers forcing them to fetch the straw that 
was to burn them. Some perishedby hun- 
ger, others by thirst, and some*were bu- 
ried alive: mothers were hanged on the 
gallows, and their children about their 


(8) Heyl. Cosm, p. ¢48,—(9.) Hist. of England. 
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necks. Nay, these infernal monsters car- 
ried their inhumanity farther, and obliged’ | 
fathers and mothers to murder their own 
children, children their parents, husbands 
their wives, and wives their husbands ; 
matrons and maidens were first deflow~- 
ered and then butchered. In this mas+ 
sacre, which reach from one end of I[re- 
land to the other, two hundred thousand 
protestants perished. 

10. The islands of Japan were dis- 
covered in the year 1542, and about 1549, 
or six years after the first discovery, some 
of the jesuit missionaries arrived there, 
being induced to visit them by the fa- 
vourable representations of a young Ge- 
noese, who had fled to Goa. ‘Till the 
year 1625, or near 1630, the Christian re- 
ligion spread through most of the pro 
vinces of the empire, many of the lords 


and princes openly embracing it; and 


there was very good reason to hope that” 
within a short compass of time the 
whole empire would be converted to the 
faith of our Saviour, “had not the ambi 
tious .views, and the impatient endea- 
vours of the missionaries toreap the tem~ 
poral as well as the spiritual fruits-of their 
care and labour, so provoked the supreme 
majesty of the empire, as to raise against 
themselves and their converts a persecu- 
tion, which hath not its parallel in 
history, whereby the religion they preach~ 
ed, and all those who professed it, were 
in afew years time entirely exterminated. 
The missionaries had made so great pro~ 
gress, that the princes of Bungo Arima 
and Omura, who had been baptized, 
sent in the year 1582, some of their 
nearest relations with letters and pre- 
sents, to pay homage to the then Pope 
Gregory XIII. and to assure his holi- 
ness of their filial submission to the 
Church. An account of this celebrated © 
embassy hath been given in the works 
of that incomparable historian Thuanus, 
andby many other Roman Catholicwriters. 
But, notwithstanding this agreeable 
prospect, the emperor, in the year 1586, 
issued a proclamation for the suppression 
of the religion, and the persecution be- 
gan. ‘his, however, had not at first 


the 
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the effect which the government expect- 
ed for, though, according to the letters 
of the Jesuits, 20,570 persons suffered 
death for the faith of Christ, in the year 
1590, only yet in 1591 and 1592, when 
all the churches were actually shut up, 
they made 12000 new converts. The 
The business was finally concluded by 
the massacre of Simabara, about the year 
3640. After this the Portuguese, as like- 
wise the Christian religion, were totally 
expelled the country, and the most ef- 
fectual means taken for preventing their 
return. The natives are for this purpose 
prohibited from going out of the country, 
and all foreigners are excluded from an 
open and free trade; for as tothe Dutch 
and Chinese, under which last name some 
other eastern nations go thither: they are 
shut up whilst they remain there, and a 
most strict watch is set upon them, so 
that they are no better than prisoners 
while they remain in the country. 


The following account of the manner 
m which some of the Christians were put 
to death in Japan, was written by Reyer 
Gysbertz. “ Towards the end of the year 
3662, and the beginning of 1623, there 
were burnt or beheaded at Nangasaki, 
about 130 persons, men, women, and 
children. Among this number were Don 
Pedro Luynigo, a, Spaniard, Louis Pie- 
terz, a native of Antwerp, and Spinola, 
an Italian, a Fleming, and several Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards, all priests. 

On the evening of the day destined for 
this execution, the bason was sounded, 
which is a method -of announcing public 
events in Japan, and a proclamation was 
made, that each house in the neighbour- 
hood of the place, chosen as the scene of 
punishment, should furnish two or three 
faggots, or any other number, accord- 
ing to the number of the persons doomed 
to destruction. The faggots were piled 
up to the height of six feet, around stakes 
fixed in the ground, and a passage left 
for introducing the unhappy sufferers, 
who were tied to the stake by one hand 
as high as possible, the other being left 
free, but their feet were tied also to the 
bottom of the stake. 

When this was done, the pasage was 
closed up, and the wood being piled as 
high as necessary, was set on fire, so 
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that the unfortunate wretches tied to the 
stake were suffocated or broiled rather 
than burnt. 

Before this the Japanese had beheaded 
some other Christians, at Nangasaki, and 
carried their bodies and heads out to sea, 
to the distance of more than five Japanese 
leagues from the coasts, to prevent the 
Christians from interring them. Among 


those burnt with Spinola, was a native of ' 


Brussels, who when conducted within the 
pile would not suffer his hands to be tied, 
he dropped down, . and embracing the 
stake with both arms, remained with his 
face on the ground till he had expired. 
Among these sufferers there were five 
persons fixed to different stakes so near 
to each other to the windward, that the 
flames did not approach near enough to 
them, and burnt them very slowly: 
but the ropes, which bound two more to 
the leeward, having been burnt, , they 
jumped out of the flames, and the sur- 


rounding pile, already half broiled, and 


requested to abjure their religion, in order . 


to save their lives. The merciless offi- 
cers of justice, who superintended this ex 
ecution, refused toreceive them, and caus- 
ed them to be driven back into the flames, 
telling them that their submission was 
not sincere ; and was made merely with 
a view to escape a punishment which 
they were not able.to endure. 

After these two executions, the perse= 
cutions seemed to cease, and nothin g more 
was heard ofthem till the 24th of January, 
1624, when a priest was arrested at 
Jeddo, with the person in whose house 
he had lodged; his whole family, and 
about 128 other persons, all of whom 
were burnt at a place near Jeddo, called 
Juniagau, 

The master of the house where the 
priest was found was exceedingly rich. 
Fie was betrayed by a Christian renegado, 
who pretending to be still a Christian, 
asked permission to share in the charity 
of these people, and was received among 
them at an Agape, or love-feast, where 
he became so well acquainted with all 
their proceedings as. to be able to make 
an exact report to the magistrates. 

The brother of the lord of Firando, 
named Genterrodam, who was at Jeddo, 
both as an hostage to the emperor, and 
agent to his brother, gave him daily in- 

formation 3 
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formation ; and about the end of Janu- 
ary, which is the fete of the new year, 
he caused strict search to be made after 
_ the Christians, who might be in that part 
_ef the country, and in every place under 
-their jurisdiction, ‘putting to death all 
those who refused to deny their religion. 

Considering the extent of Firando, 
there were a great number ; but no more 
than thirty-six or thirty seven had suffi- 
cient firmness to suffer death, all the 
rest renounced their religion, Among 
those who perished was a boy of six or 
seven years of age, who went to the 
place of punishment with the utmost 
cheerfulness and composure, singing 
. Christian hymns, and praising God in the 
Japanese language. 

The bodies were all carried out to sea in 
a bark, on the north, or north-west side 
of the island, where the water is deep, and 
“where the currents are very rapid, and 
- committed to the deep. . 

For some time after there was no new 

search made at Nangasaki, except that 
priests were now and then arrested when 
discovered. On the 15th of March 1626, 
one was arrested at the distance of halt 
a league from that city. He wasa native 
of Spain, of an advanced age, and had 
resided in Japan nearly forty\years. ‘The 
governor, whose name was Gonroe, did 
not seem inclined to the shedding of blood, 
and was always sick, or pretended to be 
so. On this account he. requested leave 
to resign his employment; and having 
at length obtained it in 1626, a relation 
of the emperor’s named Kauwatsdo, 
who was reckoned a man of talents and 
probity, but exceedingly severe, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 
The Christians of Nangasaki enter- 
stained great dread of his arrival, especi- 
ally as that province had never been go- 
yerned by any nobleman, but only by 
‘merchants or other individuals; for the go- 
vernor was properly the factor of thecourt, 
commissioned to purchase from foreign- 
ers such commodities. as\ the ‘emperor 
might: have occasion for. ; 

Kauwaytsdo having arrived at Nanga- 
saki, on the 17th of June 1626, he caused, 
two days after, fifty-three stakes to be 
-erected in one place, and surrounded 
with faggots, to the height of eight or 
nine feet. On the 20th, thirteen persons, 
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namely, three priests, Francisco Par- 
quero, a Portuguese bishop, aged seventy 5 
Balthazar de Torres, .a Spanish priest, 
aged sixty eight, and John Baptist, an 
Italian, aged fifty-seven. The rest con- 
sisted of five Portuguese, and the same 
number of Japanese, who had given shel- 
ter to the priests. ‘The latter, that is to 
say, the priests and’ the Portuguese 
shewed great constancy; but the five 
Japanese denied their religion, went to 
adore their idols, and cut off their hair 


like the other inhabitants of the coun- 


try. | . 
On the 12th of July, nine other per- 
sons, consisting of five men, three wo- 
men, anda boy of five or six years of 
age, were beheaded for having harboured 
priests ; and several more were imprisoned 
and condemned to suffer death, but the 
execution of their sentence was suspended, | 
in consequence of the governor setting 
out suddenly for Miaco, at .which the 
emperor had arrived. 
On the 29th of the same month, an- 
other priest was seized,at Umbra, near 
Nangasaki, who had concealed _ himself 


sometimes in one place and sometimes in 


another, in the small huts to which per- 


sons afflicted with the leprosy retire in the 
fields, because they are not suffered to 
remain in the towns. 

The governor perceiving the constancy 
of the Christians, and that. the number 
at Nangasaki was still so great that it. 
would be necessary to put to death seve- 
ral thousands of them before they .could 
be expirpated, invented another method. 

On the 8th of February 1627, twelve 
persons, men and women, were ar- 
rested in the town of Mongi, half a 
league from Nangasaki. The punish- 
ment inflicted on them was branding on 
the fore-head with a red-hot iron ; after 


which they were asked whether they 


would renounce their religion. Having 
refused, with great firmness, declaring 
that there was only one God, two new 
marks were made with a hot iron, one 
upon each cheek. ‘ 
When it was observed that they were 
not to be overcome with pain, and that 


‘they persisted in professing their faith, 


they were stripped naked, women as well 
as men, and being made to stretch out 
their arms andlegs, they were beat with 

large 
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large sticks, till they were almost dead. 
When in this state, if they persisted still 
to refuse, all the most sensible and tender 


parts of their bodies, were burnt with 


hot irons. 


Among these twelve persons was a- 


child of six years of age, which endured 
all these torments with the same firmness 
as the rest. After going through these 
sufferings, they were remanded to prison. 

Some more, however, were seized, to 
the number of forty-one, who were all pu- 
nished and tortured mm a thousand ways, 
by beating with a cane, by hot irons, 
mutilation of the fingers and toes, and 
by other kinds of punishment. 

At length, as the most cruel torments 
were not able to compel them to deny 
their faith, they were ‘condemned to 
death, and seventeen of them were sub- 
jected to this punishment. Among this 
number was a whole family, consisting of 


the father, mother, and three children, 


one seventeen, another thirteen, and the 
third six years of age. The last observ- 
ing that stones had been tied around the 
neck and bodies of his father, mother, 
brother, and sister, and of the rest who 
were to accompany them, would not suf- 
fer himself to be tied in the same manner. 
The magistate then asked the father and 
mother, who saw the child’s repugnance, 
whether they would consent that he 
should be suffered to live, but they re- 
plied in the negative ; adding, that they 
wished him to participate in the same 
felicity as themselves, and they were all 
precipitated into the sea. 

Eight more of these prisoners, after 
being subjected to similar tortures, were 
beheaded: the remaining sixteen were 
conducted to a place called by the Japa- 
nese Singoe, that is to say, hell. It is 
a stream of boiling water, which falls 
from a steep mountain, with a loud noise. 
These poor wretches were conveyed to 
the mountain, and being placed on the 
edge of the precipice, were asked whe- 
ther they would abjure their religion. On 
replying that they would not, they were 
thrown headlong into the water. 

On the 14th of May, nine Christians 
were executed in Amira, seven men and 
two women. ‘They were exposed to the 
same torture as the preceding, and as they 
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continued firm to their faith, they weré 
conveyed to the mountain to be precipi- 
tated into the boiling lake. As they were 
going thither they continually invoked 
Jesus and his Holy Mother, according to 
the manner of the Roman Catholics ; 


and, as they still persisted, after being 


repeatedly forbidden, they were gagged, 
in order to prevent them from speaking. 
When they arrived at the boiling lake, 
theirtormentors drew up water, and threw 
it gradually over the tenderest parts of 
their bodies, désirig them to abjure their 
religion ; but as they absolutely refused, 
they werebound and thrown into thelake. 

Besides these, there were three priests 
in prison, for whose éxeeution stakes 
were already erected, and they were to 
be burnt in two or three days, with the 

eople who had afforded them shelter; 

he wives and children of the latter were 
to be beheaded, sentence having been al= 
ready. pronounced against them. 

Onthe 17th of August, three men and 
two women were condemned to the 
flames. ‘The women abjured their religion, 
but the men persevered, and. suffered 
death with constancy.. 

About this time a new method of 
making the Christians abjure their 
religion was invented. The governor of 
Nangasaki sent to the court of Jeddo 
twelve or thirteen accused persons, among 
whom there were two decrepid old men; 
who had been regents at Nangasaki, un- 
der the preceding emperors ; so that they — 
were were well vig both on account 
of the offices they had held, and the riches © 
they possessed. The rest were their 
children, grand-children, and relations; 
they all seemed equally resolved to die. 
They passed through Firando onthe 15th 
of August, and dreadful means were to 
be employed to make them renounce 
Christianity. 

Others, who were of less consideration, 
were expelled from the city, and sent to’ 
the mountains, while the people in the 
neighbouring villages were forbidden to 
receive or assist them, or to have any 
communication with them. The’ case 
was the same in the towns, and they 
were forbidden to shelter themselves un- 
der any roof, or to erect any kind of edi- 
fice to defend them from the sun or the 


rail 


- 
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rain. People were even appointed to see the winter in less misery than they had 
that these prohibitions were carried strict- done the summer. 
ly into effect, and that they were reduced But on the return of Kauwaytsdo, 
to the.situation of wild beasts. all these poor exiles, who had not re- 
j In Nangasaki, many were confinedto nounced their cteed, to the number of 
their houses, the windows and doors of .348, were exposed to the most horrid 
which were closed up, so that it was im- tortures; they were besprinkled with 
. possible for themto open'them, or to re- boiling water, seared with red-hot irons, 
ceive any thing through them from with- beat with canes, and exposed naked 
out} what little was allowedthemto pro. every day to the heat of the sun, and in 
long their punishment with their life was the night to the cold. Tubs filled with 
introduced through small holes made in serpents, and fires with gridirons were 
the adjacent houses. Those who sub- shewn them, on which they were threat~ 
sisted only by the labour of their hands, ened to be placed. . : 


had ‘no longer any work, and every per- . Those, who by their sufferings, and 
son ‘was forbidden, under the pain of the sight of the evils still prepared for 
death, to furnish them with any. — them, were rendered so ill as to be almost 


. On the 17th of August eleven persons ready to expire, were put into the hands 
were executed at Nangasaki;tenof those, of the physicians to be subjected to medi- 
among whom were two monks, were cal'treatment, that their tortures might 
burnt; eight Japanese. shared the same be~ prolonged. Modesty forbids the 
fate, and eight other persons, namely, recital of the horrid inhumanities prac- 
four men, a woman, and three children, tised on the persons of women and young 

“were beheaded. , females ; some of them held out twenty, 

On the 26th of October, the governor ‘and others forty and fifty days | before 
-made preparations for returning to Jedo, they sunk under the severity of their 
and nearly about that time, five Japanese pain and the outrages offered to them ; 
Lords, with their wives and children, to but nature being exhausted, their courage 
the number of more than thirty, who became weak, and they at length abjured 
also professed the christian religion, were their creed. : 
put into the hands of the Portuguese, © On the 17th of September there had 
who were constrained to receive them. been executed at Nangasaki, twenty-four 
They were of the family of Fidecosamma; others, twelve of whom were decapitated ; 
who had been the last emperor of his and the same number burnt. Among 
race, to whom the empire had legally the latter were two Spanish Franciscans, 
belonged, and had been saved from the rest were Japanese, who had sheltered 

‘ Osacca' when that town was taken in the Monks, or the nearest relations of 
1616. They were the most considerable the former; for it is an established law 
people in the empire by their birth.. in Japan, that the whole family of a 
he Portuguese were ordered to take person who ventures to give lodging to 
them on board their galleys, and convey a priest, and the two families in the two 
‘them to Macao and then to Goa, witha houses ‘adjacent, on each side to that of 
declaration, that if they should be found the first family; that is to say, five 
_ to fail in the latter point, all their vessels families in the whole, must be punished ; 
which came to Japan would be confiscated, the host and his wife are burnt, and the 
and all the Portuguese in it would be neighbours are subjected to some: other 
made slaves. ~ _ punishment for not having watched the 
In the year 1628, while the governor conduct of their neighbour, and given 
of Nangasaki was at Jedo, those banished information that he harboured a priest. * 
to the mountains experienced some re- On the last of December, the same 
laxation. They entered sometimes into year, I received a letter fram Melchior 
the town, and privately received alms Santvoort, informing me, that of the - 
from their friends and relations who went three hundred and forty-eight persons 
also to visit them. They went also to before mentioned, and who were so long 
the cottages of the peasants, and spent and so inhumanly tortured, only three 
VOL, II, Hi were 
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were able to hold out till deaths they 
were real objects of compassion, and so 
extenuated, that for several days before 
their last they were scarcely able to lift 
_up their heads. ; 
On the 27th of July, 1629, there came 
to Nangasaki a new governor, Onemendon, 
who had been already lord of Bungo, 
and who, like the preceding governor, 
had been one of the emperor’s domestics 
before he mounted the throne. He 
brought with him 400 soldiers, some of 
whom were employed in parading the 
streets and arresting suspected persons. 
As soon as the: governor had got a 
‘considerable number of persons in the 
‘prisons, he caused them to be conducted 
by dragoons to Arima, whence they 
were conveyed by water to Lingacho or 
the place called Hell. On the points of 
rocks which ‘projected over that water, 
beams were placed in different parts, and 
small chambers were constructed upon 
them; these chambers were just of suf- 
ficient size to allow a man to stand up- 


“xight in them, and the boards which | 


covered. them did not closely join ; over 
these chambers were laid hay and new-cut 
_. herbs, or the branches of trees to increase 
the force of ‘the vapours which arose 
‘from the water, in order that they might 
~ oceasion the greater pain to the unhappy 
wretches shut up in them. : 

When the miserable sufferers were put 
into them the doors were closely shut, 
but they were frequently opened to see 
whether any of. them were suffocated dr 

-asleep, because those who fell asleep felt 
nO pain. 

Those who were found to be se. weak 
that they could subsist only a few hours 
without: dying in these dungeons, sus- 
pended inthe air, were taken out, and 
others, who had more strength, were 
introduced in their stead, until they were 

‘reduced to the same state. In this 
manner they spent the night, but in the 
day time they were brought near to the 
water and besprinkled with it, sometimes 
it was suffered to fall, drop by drop, on 
every part of their body except the 
head, and while exposed to this torture, 
they were continually asked whether they 
would abjure their religion. Uys 
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Besides the great heat of this water, 


-it possesses so acrid and caustic a quality 


that it penetrates to the very bones. 
There are several other hot waters in 
Japan, but none of them boil with so, | 
much force, or throw up such large bub- 
bles. It is on account of its penetrating 
quality, that the Japanese throw none 
of it on the heads of those whom they 
persecute, because it would occasion their 
death too soon. | mq 
Few of these people were able to en- 


dure these tortures three days, though 


those who were so much weakened by 
being sprinkled with the water in the 
day time, and exposed to the vapour of 
it in the night, as to be in danger of 
dying, were committed to the ‘care of 
physicians; when this was the case, 
strengthening medicines were given them, 
and when they had recovered some 
strength their torture was renewed, so. 
that there were scarcely any of those 
subjected to this treatment who did not 
abjure their faith. 

The whole month of August was em- 
ployed in exercising this barbarity, seve- 


‘ral companies of Christians being de- 


livered over in turns to the executioners, 
until they had all been forced so renounce 


christianity ; one young man only, of 
about the age of eighteen, was able to 
endure the severity of this torture, and 


hold out to the last. : 
About this time, a new method was 
invented of persecuting the woman when 
there was no father of a family in the 
house ; if the widow who directed it was 
old, she'was sent to’ the boiling waters ; 


-but young females were brought naked 


into the middle of the streets, and com- 
pelled to walk on all fours like beasts : 
some complied, but others were so 
ashamed that they absolutely refused. 

A. very respectable widow, who had 


embraced ‘christianity, was exposed, in 


order to be publicly violated by her own 
son, but as they both shuddered with hor- 


ror at the idea of so monstrous an action, 


-and persisted alsoin refusing to abjure their 


religion, they ‘were carried to the boiling 
water, and ordered to pourit upon each > 
other; this they also refused: but the 
unfortunate mother seeing no end to her 
tortures, 
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tortures, was at length forced to abjure 
her religion. 
~ In this manner, says the author, was 
christianity extinguished in the province 
of Nangasaki. Before this persecution, 
the number of Christians was very great, 
but I cannot tell exactly the number who 


abjured; I can. however assert, that in. 


the year 1626 it was stated, that there 
were above 40,000 men, women, and 
children, and at. present not one is to 
be seen. | 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the ppt es Prodigality of some 


Persons. 


Ar Padua, in Italy,’ they have a stone 
ealled the Stone of Turpitude ; it is 
placed near the Senate-house. Hither 
it is that all spendthrifts, and such as 
disclaim the payment of their debts, are 
brought ; and they are enforced. to sit 
upon this stone, with their hinder parts 
bare, that, by this note of public infamy 
and disgrace, others may be terrified from 
ai! such vain expences, or borrowing 
more than they know they are able to 
pay. -Great pity it is there is not such a 
stone in all the countries of the world, 
or at least some other happy invention, 
whereby it might be provided, ‘That 
there should’ be fewer followers of ‘such 
pernicious examples as those that are here- 
after related,, 

1. Cresippus, son to Chabrias, a noble 
Athenian, was so prodigal, that after he 
had lavishly consumed all his goods and 
other estates, he sold also the very stones 
ef his father’s tomb, in the building 
whereof the Athenians had disbursed 
one thousand drachms. . 

2. Paschysirus, King of Crete, after 
he had ‘spent all that he had, and could 
otherwise raise, he at length sold, his 
kingdom also, and lived afterwards pri- 
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vately in the city of Amathuntain€yrusy 
where he died miserably. ' RS Ba 

3. Heliogabalus the. Emperor, was 
possessed rather with madness than ex- 
cess of, prodigality. He filled his fish- 
ponds with rose-water ; he supplied his 
lamps with the precious balsam that dis- 
tills from the trees in Arabia; he wore 
upon his shoes pearls and precious stones, 
engraven by-the hands of the most skilful 
artists ; his dinjng-room was strewed with 
saffron, and his porticos with the dust of 
gold; and he was never known to put 
on a garment a second time, whether it 
was of the richest silk or gold. 
. 4, King Demetrius having raised a 
tax upon the Athenians of two hundred 
and fifty talents; when he saw all that 
mass of money laid on.a heap before 
him, he gave it amongst his courtezans to 
buy them soap. | 

5. C. Caligula, in less than a year, 
scattered and consumed, those infinite 


heaps of gold and silver, which Tiberius 


his: predecessor, had heaped up, amount- 
ing to no less than seven and twenty hun 
dred millions of sesterces. 

6. Of Vitellius, Josephus yields. this 
testimony, that having reigned but eight 
months and five days, he was slain in the 
midst of the city ;. whose luxury and 
prodigality, should he have lived longer, 
the empire could not have satisfied. And 
Tacitus also saith of him, “ That holding 
it sufficient, and not caring for the 
future, within the compass of a few 
months, he is said to have set going nie 
hundred million of sesterces 3 which Bu- 
deus having cast up, thus pronounces it 
to be no less than twenty-five hundred 
thousand crowns.” | 

7. When Nero had given so unreason- 
able a sum, that his mother Agrippina 
thought it fit to restrain his boundless 
prodigality, she caused the whole sum to 
be laid upon the table, as he was to pass 
by, that so the sight of it might work 
him to a sense of his folly ; but he (as it 
seems) suspecting it be his mother’s de- 
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vice, commands presently so much more 
to be added to it; and withal was heard 
to say aloud, “1 knew not that 1 gave 
so little’? Tro Tiridates, during his 
‘abode in Italy, for the space of nine 
months, he allowed daily eight hundred 
thousand sesterces; and besides, \at. his 
parting, for afarewell, he bestowed on 
bim no less than an hundred millions. 
The rest of his prodigal gifts were not 
disprcportionable thereunto ; so that in 
the whole, he cast away, in prodigal 
needless gifts, two and twenty hundred 
millions of sesterces; besides which, Me- 
necrates a fiddler, and Specillus a fencer, 
he rewarded with the patrimonies, houses, 
and estates of such men as had been Tri« 
umvirs in the city of Rome; he said, 
they were poorand sordid that could keep 
account of their expenses. , 

8. Demades, the Athenian, was a rich 
and prodigal person; for whereas the 
Athenians had made a law, that no’ 
stranger should dance in their theatre ; 
and in case any should be found go to do, 
he who set forth the plays should pay a 
fine of one thousand drachms. Demade, 
not so much regarding this law as his 
own pleasure, hired at once an hundred 
strangers to dance in his plays, and for 
them paid the fine of one hundred thou- 
sand drachms. 

9. Agustinus Chiessius, a banker or 
money merchant at Rome, at the chris- 
tening of his son, entertained Pope Leo 
the Tenth upon the river Tiber, and all 
the foreign ambassadors, and the nobles 


of the city, with a magnificent enter-— 


tainment, dished out in costly plate ; 
and upon the changes of every service, 
the meat, phate and all, was cast away 
into the river, and new and costlier still 
supplied in the room of them. 

10, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, translated the bones of 
Thomas a Becket. with so great expence 
at the solemnity, that neither he, nor 
four of his successors, were able to re- 
cover the debt it cast his See and Church 
into. 
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_- 11. Poppza Sabina, the wife of Nero, 
was at once.so proud and prodigal, that 
her mules had bridles and furniture of 
gold, were shod with silver, and some- 
times with gold; and she kept five hun- 
dred female asses always about her courts 
in whose milk she used to bathe her body, 
that she might preserve the delicacy of 
her skin. , 

12. Caius Julius Cesar was extremely 
profuse in his expences, while as yet but 
a private person; insomuch, that before 

~ he was called to any place of magistracy, 
he had not only consumed his own estate, 
but had also contracted a debt of no less 

- than three hundred talents; so that when 
he was sent forth as Pretor into Spain, 
he wittily said, “That he wanted three 
hundred talents to be worth nothing.” 

13. King Henry the Eighth, at- the 
dissolution of abbeys, gave away large 
shares almost to every one that asked, 
as appears by a pleasant story. T’'wo or 

. three gentlemen, the King’s servants, 
waited at the door when the King was to 
come out, with a purpose to beg of his 
highness a large parcel of abbey-lands. 
One Mr. John Champersoune, another 
of his servants, seeing them, was ‘very 
inquisitive to know their suit, but they 
would not impart it to him. In the 
mean time out comes the King: they 
kneel down, and so doth Mr. Champer- 
noune (having an implicit faith that 
courtiers would beg nothing hurtful to 
themselves). They present their peti- 
tion; the King grants it; and they 
render him humble thanks, and so does 
Mr. Champernoune. Afterwards, he 
requiring his share, they denied it ; upon 
which he appealed to the King. The 
King avowed his equal meaning in the 
gift ; whereupon his companions were 
forced to allot him the priory of St. 
Germain in Cornwall, valued at two 
hundred and forty-three pounds eight 
shillings per annnm; so that a dumb 
beggar met with a blind giver, the one 
as little knowing what he asked, as the 
other what he gave, 
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Of the prodigious Luxury of some Men in their Feasting. 


CHAP. XV. 


pet the prodigious Luxury of some Men in 
. . their Feasting. 


_ Ir is an old saying, Leges bone ex malis 
moribus procreantur, ‘*'Vhat good laws 
have their original from the bad manners 
and evil way of living in that people for 
whom they are made.’ By which we 
may easily observe, that the Romans 
were a people exceedingly addicted to all 
kind of luxury, in that there were so 
many laws made to repress their prone- 
ness to the practice of this vice. There 
were the Lex Orchia, Fannia, Didia, 
Licinia, Cornelia,, and divers others ; 
yet all these were too little; for, accord- 
ing as their riches increased, so did their 
inclination grow so forward this way, 
till at last, in a monstrous sensuality, 
they had drowned and swallowed up even 
the last remainders of their primitive 
_ virtue. This pernicious example of theirs 
hath since been followed by all sorts of 
men, the prelates themselves not ex- 
cepted ; and the luxury of these our 
days is grown to that height, that we 
seem to exceed all that have gone before 
us ; so that we want no instances ; 
only let. a Roman have’ the honour to 
march first. 

1. L. Aélius Verus made a supper 
wherein he expended sixty hundred thou- 
sand sesterces ; and, what enhances the 
wonder, there were-no more than twelve 
persons who at that time feasted with 
him. He presented these twelve, at 
their departure, with silver, gold, chry- 
stalline and myrrhine vessels ; for all 
these sorts of cups had been made use of 
in that feast. He also gave each of 

-them a mule adorned with the richest 
_ trappings, to carry them home to their 
several houses. 

2. Not long since there was a prelate 
stranger (whose name.] will conceal for 
the honour of his profession) who one 
day invited to a feast all the nobility of 
Avignon, as well men as women; where, 
for a beginning of his pomp, at the very 
entry into the hall, where the feast was 
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_appointed, lay spread upon a curious | 
board, a great ox with his head cut off 
and his entrails taken out, having in his 
belly a whole hart or deer of the like 
dressing, stuffed. full of: little birds, as 
quails, partridges, larks, pheasants, and 
the like. . But that. which made the 
matter both strange and wonderful was, 
that all the birds so assembled did roast 
and turn all alone upon a broach, by a 
certain compass and conduits, without 
the help of any man. For the first 
course, his guests were presented with 
store of curious pastry, wherein were 
inclosed many little birds alive, who, as 
soon as the crust was taken off, began 
to fly about the hall. There were be- 
sides, sundry sorts of silver-plate full of 
jelly, so subtlely conveyed, that a man 
might have seen in the bottom a number 
of little fishes alive, swimming and leap- 
ing in sweet water, to the great delight 
and pleasure of the company. .Neither 
is it less strange, that all the fowls. which 
were served upon the table were larded 
with lamprey, though it was in a season 
when they cost half-a-crown a-piece. 
But that which seals up the pomp of 
this proud prelate was, that there was 
reserved as many live birds as he was 
served with dead fowls at his table; so 
that if there were a pheasant sent up 
dressed, there were gentlemen appointed 
who presented another alive. The con- 
summation of his delights was, that the 
gentlemen which served him had their 
faces covered with a veil, lest their breath 
should offend him or his meat. All 
which I have set down, not for imitation, 
but rather, that all good Christians 
should detest this prodigious example 
of unheard-of luxury. 

_ 3. Anno Dom. 1470, in the tenth year 
of King Edward the Fourth, George 
Nevill, brother to the great Earl. of - 
Warwick, at his instalment into his 
archbishoprick of York, made a pro- 


, digious feast to all the nobility, most of 


the prime clergy, and many of the great 


gentry ; wherein, by his bill. of fare, 


three hundred quarters of wheat, three 
hundred and thirty tuns of ale, one hun- 
dred and four tuns of wine, one pipe of 
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spiced wine, eighty: fat oxen, six wild 
bulls, one thousand and four weathers, 
three hundred hogs, three hundred calves, 
three thousand geese, three thousand 
capons, three hundred pigs, one hundred 
peacocks, two hundred cranes, two hun= 
dred kids, two thousand chickens, four 
thousand pigeons, four thousand rabbets, 
two hundred and four bitterns, four 
thousand ducks, two hundred pheasants, 
five hundred partridges, four thousand 
woodcocks, four hundred plovers, one 
hundred curlews, one hundred quails, 
one thousand egrets, two hundred rees, 
above four hundred bucks, does, and 
roebucks, one thousand five hundred 
and six hot venison pasties, four thousand 
cold venison pasties, one thousand dishes 
of jelly parted, four thousand dishes 
of plain jelly, four thousand cold cus- 
tards, two thousand hot custards, three 
hundred pikes, three hundred breams, 
eight seals, four porpusses, and four 
hundred tarts. At this feast the Earl of 
‘Warwick was steward, the Earl of Bed- 
ford treasurer, the Lord Hastings comp- 
troller, with many more noble officers : 
servitors one thousand, cooks sixty-two, 
kitcheners five hundred and fifteen. 
But seven years after the King seized on 
all the estate of this Archbishop, and 
sent him over prisoner to Calais in France, 
where Vinctus jacuit in summd inopid, 
‘he was kept bound in extreme poverty.” 
Justice thus punished his former pro- 
digality. . 

4. A. Vitellius had a famous platter, 
which, for the huge bigness of it, was 
called Minerva’s Buckler; in this he 
blended together the livers of giltheads, 
the brains of pheasants and peacocks, 
the tongues of phenicopters, and the 
milts of lJampreys, brought from the 
Spanish and Carpathian seas, by ‘the 
masters of his ships and galleys. This 
platter is said to have cost a’million of 
sesterees, all of massy silver,,and was 
Jong preserved, till Adrian tke Emperor 
caused it to be broken in pieces, and 
seattered about. ‘This Vitellius feasted 
usually three times (sometimes four) a 
day, every sitting being valued at four 


(3.) Full. Chur. Hist. 1. 4, cent. 15. p. 193. — (4.) Xiphil. in Vitellio, p- 152. 


' $ 13. p. 298. 
Bruson. Fac, 1. 3. c.33. p. 247, 


of gold, though he was at home. 
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hundred thousand sesterces ; and he was 
able with the more ease to go through all 
these courses of eating, by a continual 
custom of vomiting, which, it seems, 
amongst these belly-gods was a continual 
practice. |, hae. ebsy . 

5. L. Lucullus was a great statesman, 
whom M.Tullius, and Pompey the Great, 


‘meeting by chance in the market-place 


(out of a desire to know what his daily 
fare might be) they invited themselves 
to sup with him that night; but upon 
condition he should give no warning 
thereof, for that ‘they desired not to put 
him tocharge. He began at first to put 
them off with excuses for that time, 
wishing them rather to agree on the 
next day; but they importuning him 
for the present, he demanded of them, 
whether then they would suffer him to 
give orders in what room they should 
sup? That they permitted; whereupon 
he presently dispatched away a messenger 
in their hearing, that he would that 
night sup in the Apollo. After some 


time the guests came, and found all 


things ready in a pompous and princely 
manner, but knew not the true reason ; 
all the cunning lying in the word Apollo ; 
for he had so disposed of his rooms, 
that being distinguished by names, their 
provision and charge (when he sat in 
them) was accordingly allotted to them ; 
by which means, his steward and cook, 
as soon as they heard the room named, 
knew presently what to provide. Now, » 
among the rest, that which bore the 
name of Apollo was chiefest; the sum 
allotted thereunto being (as Plutarch says) 
fifty thousand drachms, which Budeus 
makes equal to five thousand crowns. 

6. This age of ours hath beheld Petrus 
Riarius Savonensis, of the order of the Mi- 


norites (whom Pope Julius the Fourth 


made Cardinal) using garments of cloth 
Nor 
did he think it sufficient that his beds 
were covered with counterpanes of gold, 
but he also caused the very ticken and 
pillows to de made of silk and cloth of : 
gold. He did the necessities of nature 
in silver. When Eleonora of Atragon 


Sueton. 1. 9. 


Lon. Theat. p. 666, (6.) Blut. in Luc. p. 519. Sabell, Ex. 1. 8. ¢.7, p. 456. 


was 
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was married to Hercules, the Duke of * 


Esti, and was departing to Ferrara, he 
. made her. a feast at Rome, wherein 
-. were an excessive number of dishes, 
replete with the most precious and deli- 
ate meats ; betwixt the services there 
were delightful shews. It lasted for 
seven hours ; and all the servitors, that 
“they might answer the greatness of the 
feast, changed their garments as oft as 
they renewed the service. ‘That which 
was brought off the table was cast among 
the people. A particular commemoration 
of the sumptuousness would be. too te- 
dious ; and lest he should, seem to be 
wanting to the severity of the Order (I 
mean the contempt of it) he maintained 
Teresia, his concubine, not only openly, 
but. with such cost, that she went in 
_ shoes that were beset with pearls, 
said of this man, that in two years he 


spent, in luxurious vanity, no less than. 


_ three hundred thousand crowns. 

7. Apicius, a famous belly-god, had 
laid up ninety millions of sesterces, for 
no other purpose but only to be sacrificed 
in his kitchen, besides many great gifts 
of princes, and a mighty revenue from 
the Capitol. Being in debt, he began 
at last, (though sore against his will) to 
look into his reckonings, and take an 
account of his estate ; and found, that 
(all being cast up) he had yet left unto 
him clear, the sum of ten millions. of 
sesterces : and thereupon, as if he should 


have been forced (poer man) to live in a 
starved condition, to redeem himself. 


from this imaginary poverty, he poisoned 
- himself. 


8. Heliogabalus was of that excess in’ 


diet, that at one supper he»caused to be 
served in the heads of six hundred os- 
triches, only for eating of their brains,. 
Being near the sea, he never tasted fish ; 
but in places farthest. distant from the 
sea, all his feeding was upon fish. In 
the inland countries he fed the country 


.clowns with the melts of lampreys. and, 


pikes. To be brief, he exceeded.all the 
suppers of Vitellius and Apicius. 


'. {6.) Fulg. Ex. 1.9. c. 1. p.1549. Lon. Theat. p. 667.—(7.) Martial, 1.3, 
Senec. ad Helv. c.10. p, 422.—(s.) Lamprid.. Hak. Apol. 1.4. c. 7. 


_Me Cons. ad Hel. c.g. p. 421. 
‘ p. 481. Hak. Apol, 1. 4, c. 7; 
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- 9. C. Caligula was such a one,” 
says Seneca, ‘‘ whom nature seems to 
have brought forth, to shew what effects 
the greatest vices, joined with the great- 
est fortune, could produce.” ‘ This 
man,” says Suetonius, ‘‘ in thriftless ex- 
pences exceeded the wits of all the pro- 
digals that ever were; inventing most 
monstrous kinds of meats and suppers. 
The best orient pearls that were to be 
gotten, he dissolved in vinegar, and- 
swallowed down : he set before his guests 
bread and. victuals of gold, commonly 
saying, ‘* That a man had need be 
thrifty, or be Cesar.’. Yet, notwith- 
standing,’’ says Seneca, “ being. assisted 
with the inventions of all his companions, 
he could hardly find the means to spend 
the tributes of all the provinces at one 
supper, though it was so much the 
easier, considering he practised the dis- 
solving and swallowing of pearls.” 

10. Inthedays of Claudius the Empe- 
ror, Drussillanus, aslave of his, surnam- 
ed Rotundus, the Treasurer under him in 
the higher Spain, hada silver charger of 
five hundred pounds weight, for the work- 
ing whereof there was a forge framed be- 
forehand; besides which, he had eight 
more of a smaller size, weighing fifty 
pounds a-piece: now how many slaves 
must there be to carry up these vessels, 
and what provisions’ that required such 
plate? . 4 

1]. M. Antonious having but twelve 
guests, provided eight boars, one set tothe 
fire after each other, that whensoever he 
came in (sooner or later) one, at least, . 
might be, served up in its prime. And 
yet he was exceeded herein: for one Cara- 
nus, as Athenzus says, set before every 
guest a boar in a particular dish : what the 
unheard-of magnificence of this Macedo-. 
nian was, in his provisions and gifts to his 
guests, in his nuptial feast, is too tedious 
relate,as it is set down by the same Athe- 
neus.. . | 
12. 'T'wo pearls there were, together 
the fairest and richest that have ever been 


known in the world, and those possessed 


Epig. 92. p. 119. 
§ 4. p. 382.—(9.) Senec. 


Sueton, 1. 4. c. 37. p. 187.—(10.)»Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.33. ¢.11.- 
§ 4, p.375,—{11,) Pul, athen, Deip. 1,4. ¢. 1, p. 128. 
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at one time by Cleopatra, the last Queen of 
ZEgypt, which came into her hands by the 


5 


means of the Pa Kings of the East, and - 


were left to her by descent. This Prin- 
cess, when Marcus Antonius had strain- 
ed himself to feast her with all the sump- 
tuousness andmagnificence he could, in the 
height of her pride and wanton bravery, 
began to debase the expence and provision 
of Antony: and when he demanded how 
it was possible to go beyond his magnifi- 
cence? she told him, ** That she would 
spend upon him in one sapper an hun- 
dred thousand sesterces.”” Antony laid 
great wagers upon it, and she boundit again. 
The morrow after it was to be tried, and 
the wager won or lost. _ Cleopatra, made 
him a supper upon the appointed day, sump- 
tuous“and royal enough, but no extraor- 
dinary service seen upon the board ; where- 
at Antony laughed her to scorn, by way 
of mockery, demanding to see the bill of 
fare, and account of the particulars. 
again said, “* All that had been served up 
already, was but the overplus above the rate 
in question 3” affirming, ‘ That yet in that 
supper she would make up the whole sum ; 
yea, herself alone would eat alone above 
that reckoning, and her own supper should 
cost six hundred thousand sesterces 3; and 
- with that commanded the secorid service 
to be brought in. The servitors,as they had 
in charge before, set before her only one 
cruet of sharp vinegar, the strength where- 
of is able to dissolve pearls: now she had 
at her earshanging those two most precious 
pearls, the singulat and only jewels of the 
’ world, and even nature’s wonder. | As An- 
tony looked wistfully upon her, and expect- 
ed what she would do, she took one of them 
from her ear, and as soon as it was liqui- 
fied drank it off: and as she was about to 
do the like by the other, L. Plaucus, the 
judge of the wager, laid fast hold on it with 
his hand, and withal pronounced, “ ‘That 
Antony had lost the wager,” whereat An- 
tony fell into a passion of anger. After- 
wards this Queen was taken prisoner, 
and deprived of her royal state; the 
other pearl was cut in twain, and, in 
memory of that one half supper, (that it 
might remain to posterity) it was hung at 


' (12.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 9. ©. 35. p. 257. 


She - 


Plut. in Anton. — (13.) Ibid. p. 355. 
Q. § 4. p. 970. (14.) Universal Mag. vol. 51, p» 13. 
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the ears of the statue of Venus, in the 
temple of Pantheon at Rome. | 
13. “ And yet,” saith the same Pliny, 


“+ as prodigal as these were, they shall not 


go away with the prize in this kind, but 
shall. loose the name of the chief and 
principal in superfluity of expence. For 
long before their time, Clodius, the son 
of /Esop the tragedian, the only heir of 
his father, (who died exceedingly wealthy) 
practised the like in pearls of great price, 
so that Antony need not be over-proud of 
his Triumvirate, seeing he hath to match 
him, in all his magnificence, one hittle bet- 
ter than a stage-player, who upon no wa- 
ger at all laid (and that was more princely, 
and done like a King), but only in a 
bravery, and to know what taste pearls had, 
dissolved them in vinegar, and drank them 
up; and finding them to content his pa- 
late wonderous well, because he would 
not have all the pleasure by himself, and 
know the goodness thereof alone, he gave 
every guest at table one pearl a piece to 


~ drink,’ 


14. > Vedius Pallio originally a slave, 
but afterwards emancipated, and by dint 
of money made a Roman Knight, carried 
luxury to its greatest height ; he kept 


-lampreys in a pond, ‘where he fed them 


with human flesh, and the ordinary punish- 
ment itiflicted on his slaves even for trivial 
faults, was to be thrown with their legs 
tied together in that pond, to feed these 
voracious animals; yet this barbarous 
wretch was among the friends of Augustus. 

One day that this Emperor dined at his 
house, a slave happened to break a crystal 
bowl, and was immediately condemned to 
be thrown to the lampreys ; the poor fellow 
threw himself at Agustus’s feet imploring 
not life, but a less shocking death; Augus- 
tus interceded for him, but such was the 
insolence of Vedius that he refused the 
Prince’s request ; Augustus immediately 
ordered all the vases that were on the side- 
board to be brought, and he himself broke 
every one of them on the spot. — 

15. Apicius a Roman of no mean geni- 
us,and born to an immense fortune, openly 


Pol. 1. 4 c, 


’ professed 
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; «professed theculinaryscience,and made good 
eating the business of his life. All kinds 


of birds, beasts, and fishes, were brought 
to. him. from foreign -parts, and he 


-investigated their tastes, with different 


sauces, and different dressings. W hen he de- 
_clared his opinion of a dish, it was received. 
as decisive, and sacredly followed by all the 


“polite eaters of the Augustan age. _ 


Augustus’s favourite Fabius condescend- 
ed to dine with Apicius, after he had 
_been consul, <A vase of crystal, then very 
_rare, happened to fall out of his hand, when 
he was viewing it, and was broken. The 
thoughts of thehigh price it bore kept him 


silent and anxious, in spite of all the ease 


and gaiety that Apicius could put on ; 
when at last, as if in a passion, he exciaim- 


ed, “* What, Fabius, will you spoil our 


mirth because you have done against your 
-will, what many of my slaves, bought with 
my money, do through mere carelessness ?”’ 
Cheer up, and take part in our joy, which 


is of more value than an hundred vases. 


ibe _ CHAP. XVI... 
Of the Voraciousness of some great Eaters. 
Whuereas we should eat to live, and to 
enable these frail bodies of ours to a more 
cheerful attendante upon the soul in her se- 
_veral functions: many of those who are 
hereafter mentioned, may seem to have lived 
for noother purpose than toeat. Something 
may be said in favour of those whom dis- 
eas: hath brought to a dog-like :appetite : 
but nothing in the behalf of those gluttons, 
whose paunches have been so immeasurably 


extendedonlyby a bestial custom, and an in-- 


ordinate desireto gratify theirownsensuality. 


‘1. Aristus, an Arcadian, at one sup- . 


per, usually eat as much bread, flesh, and 
‘other provisions, as would abundantly sa- 
tisfy six ordinary persons at a meal. 


2. Astydamus, the Milesian, who had . 


“three times overcome in the Olympic games, 


“being once invited by Ariobarzanes, the - 
promised that he. 


Persian, to supper, 
swould eat up all that which was provid- 
ed for the whole company which he also 
performed, devouring all that was appoint- 

ed, being provision for ninemen. — 


(15.) Universal Mag. vol. li. p.13. °, 


e 
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3. Herodotus, 'a trumpeter of Megara, 
usually eat six loaves of half a strike each, 
and twenty pounds of suchflesh as came to 
hand, drinkingthere with twocongiesof wise. 

4, ** There was a woman of Alexandria,”’ 
saith Athenzeus, * that used to eat. atonce 
twelve pounds. of flesh,. and above four 
pounds of bread, aad together with it 
drank“up ten pints, of'wine.? .. .- 

5- Clodius Albinus, the Emperor, would 
eat as many apples; Quantum ratio humana 
mon patitur, ‘* As no man would believe.’’ 
He would eat for his breakfast, -five hun- 
dren of those figs the Greeks call Callis- 
truthia: Cordus adds an hundred peaches 
of Campania, ten melons of Ostia, twenty 
pounds weight of the grapes of Lovinium, 
one hundred gnat-sappers,; and four hung » 
dred oysters. ‘ Out upon him,’ saith 
Lipsius, “ God keep such.a plague from 


the earth, at least from our gardens, which 


he, together with the herb-market, would 
swallow up and devour at once.” 

6. King Hardicanute, as Harold his 
brothér for "his swiftness was surnamed 
Harefoot, so he for his intemperance in 
diet, might have been surnamed Swines- 
mouth; for his. tables were spread.every 
day four times, and furnished with 
all kiuds of curious dishes,. as delighting 
in nothing but gormandizing and swilling. 
But he had soon the reward of his intem- 


_perance: for in a solemn.assembly and ban- 


quet at Lambeth, revelling and carousing, 
he suddenly fell down without; speech or 
breath, after he had reigned only two years, 
and was buried at Winchester. © 

7. Theagenes Thasius,°a wrestler, was 
of that voracity, that in one day only, 
without any other assistance, he would des — 
vour a whole ox. 

8. Milo, the Crotonian, was also a not- 


‘able devourer; he used. to. eat twenty- 


pounds of flesh, and as many of bread‘\in a 
day, and drank three choas.of wine.. In the 
Olympic games, when he had taken up 
an ox on his shoulders, and borne him a 
furlong, he alone the same day eat him up. 
9. The Emperor Aurelianus-was deligh 
ed exceediagly with one Phagon, who eat 


~ so very much, that in one day at his table 


. (14) Dinoth. Mem. 1. 6. p: 448.—(2.) Ath. Deip. 1.10 p. 413. Bruy. de Re Cib. 1. 3. c.6 p. 153.— 

: (3.) Ath. Deip..]. 10. p..414,—(4.) Ath. Deip. 1.10. p. 415.—(5.) Capitol Lips. Epist. Misc. Epist. 51, 

_ +p. 457. Sab. K, 1.10..c, 10. p. 587.—(6.) Bak. Chron. p. 25.—(7.) Ath. Deip. I. 10. p. 412.—(8.) Ath. 
. Deip.l. 20. p. 412.—-Bruy. de Re Cibi .3,¢.5. p.157. Marsil. Cag de Sanit. Tuend, lL 1,c. 6. p. 19. 
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he would devour a whole boar, 100 loaves, 
a sheep, a pig, and drink above an orca. 

10. “* Will you have an example,” saith 
Lipsius, ‘little beyond the memory of 
our fathers? Uguccio. Fagiolanus was one 
of the Tyrants of Italy, and his abode, 
for the most part, was at Lucca, till he 
was forced away : being therefore a banish- 
ed man, and withal aged; he boasted, at. 
the table, of Canis Scaliger in Verona, 
that when he was young, he could eat four 
fat capons, ‘and as many partridges, the~ 
roasted hind-quarters of a kid, a. breast 
of veal stuffed, besides all kind of sauces. 
at one supper.” ‘This he did to lay hishun- 
ger, what if he had eat for a wager? 

1]. Anno 151], the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, being at Augusta, there was presented | 
to him a man of prodigious bigness, and 
incredible strength and stomach, insomuch, 
that at one meal he would eat a whole 
sheep or calf raw, and when he had so 
done, professed he had not satisfied his 
hunger. i 

12%, Nicholas Weed, of Harricom in 
the ‘county of Kent, Yeoman, did with 
ease eat a whole sheep of sixteen shillings 
price, and that raw, at one meal; another 
time he eat thirty dozen'of pigeons. At 
Sir William Sedley’s he eat as much as would 
suffice thirty men; at the Lord Wotton’s in 
Kent, he eat at one meal fourscore and four 
yabbits, which number would have sufs 
ficed an hundred threescore and eight men 
allowing to each half a rabit: he sudden- 
ly devoured eighteen yards of black pud- 
ding, London measure ; and when at once 
he had eat threescore pound weight of 
cherries, he said they were but wash-meat. 
He made an end of a whole hog at once, 
and after it (for fruit) swallowed three 
pecks of damsons, after he had broken his 
fast, having (as he said) eaten one pottle 
of milk, one pottle of pottage, with bread, 
butter and cneese. ‘* He eat in my pre- 
sence,” saith Taylor, the Water-Poet, 
“¢ six penny wheaten loaves, three six-pen- 
ny veal pies, one pound of sweet butter, one 
good dish of thornback, and a shiver of 
a peck loaf, of an inch thick, and all this in 
the space of an hour; the house yielded 


as if she were strangling. 
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no more, and so he departed unsatisfie’.’” 
One John Dale was too hard for him, at 
a place called Lenham; he laid a wager 
that be would fill Wood’s belly with good 
wholesome victuals for two shillings: anda 
gentleman that laid the contrary, wagered, 
that when he had eaten out Dale’s tivo shil- 
lings, he shouldthen forth with eatup agood 
sirloin of beef. Dale brought six pots of 
mighty ale, and twelve new penny white 
loaves, which he sopped in the ale; the 
powerful fume whereot conquered this con 
queror, and laid him in a sleep, to the pre- 
servation of the roast beef, and unexpected 
winning of the wager. He spent all his 
estate to provide for his belly; and though 
a landed man, and a true labourer, diedvery 
poor about the year 1630. 

13.. Cornelius Gemma speaks of a wo- 
man in his time, who for one moment’s 
space was not able to forbear eating or 
drinking, if she did it would be with her 
This distemper, 
which she had almost from ‘her childhood, 
encreased upon herwithherage. Being dead, 
her :belly was cpened, and thence almost 
twenty pounds of fat was taken; her liver 
was found turgid with blood and spirits, 
ititensely red, and of incredible bigness. * 

14. Tobias Fisher, an‘emment physician, 
saith, “¢ He knew a man fifty years of age, 
who from his youth was wont, with a 
strange kind of greediness, to take in all 
sorts of food, and as speedily to eject them.”” 
He adds, “ That this kind of hunger did. 
seize him at stated, times, that his strong 
appetite lasted not above twenty days, that 
for so many days after he had a loathing of 
all things, and that the rest of the year he 
eat sparingly, and lived in good health.’ ’ 

15. Anno 1006, there was at Prague a’ 
certain Silesian, who, for a small reward 
in money, did (in the presence of many 
persons) swallow down white stones to the 
number ofthirty-six; they weighed very near 
three pounds; the least of them was of 
the bigness of a pigeon’s egg, so that I 
could scarce hold theit all in my hand at 
four times: this rash adventure he divers 
years made for gain, and was sensible of no 
injury to his health thereby. 


(9.) Vopis. in Aurel. c. 50. p. 898. Lips. Epis. Misc. Epist. 51. p. 457. —(10.) Lips. ib. p. 457. Jv. 


Flog: 1.3. p. 57.—(11.) Cag. de San. 'Tuend, 1}. 1. 


c. 6. p.19. Don Hist. Med Mirab. }. 2.¢. 2. p. 194. 


Schot. Phys. Curios. 1, 3.c. 19. p. 458.—(12.) Tayl. Poems, p. 142. Full. Worth. p. 86. Kent. Sandy’s 
Notes on Ovid’s Met: 1. 8, p. 162.—(13) Schenk. Obs. Med. 1. 3. Obs. 4, p. 304. Cag. de San. Tuend. 


}, 1. ¢. 6, p. 22, Johnst. Nat. Hist. clas. 10, ¢. 2. p. 312.—(i4.) Schenk. Obs. Med. 1}. 3. Obs. 6,: 
p- 304,—(15) Crol, Basil. Chym, Pref, Ad. Modit. p, 126. . 
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_ Of great Dringers, and what Quantities they have swallowed. 


16. Crantzius tells us of a certain stage- 
player, who commonly eat at once as much 
as would suflice ten mea, by which:means 
hehad attained to mighty corpulency. The 
King of Denmark being iaformed of him, 
and that, he could do no more than another 
man, caused him to be taken and hanged up 
as a devourer of the labourer’s food, and a 
public annoyance. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of great Drinters, and aha? Quantities 
they have swallowed. 

THE infusion of too great 2 quantity. of 
oil anmediately extinguishes the lamp: 
the light of reason, and the lamp of life 
itself are fréquently suffocated, and put 
out for ever, by fuch immoderate potations 
as we shall hereafter read of. | If some have 
sirvived those infamous victories they have 
this way gained. the greatest of their re- 
wards were but. mean compensations for 
their hazards; nor is the valour of such 
men to be admired who have dared to out- 
live their own virtue. - ‘; 

“1, Firmius was Deputy of Egypt under 
the Emperor Aurelianns, He being chal- 
lenged by Barbarus, a famous drinker, 
though he used not to drink much wine 
‘but most: water, yet took off two buckets 
full of wine, and remained sober all the 
the time of the feast after. 

2. That of the Enperor Maximinus is 
almost incredible, that he often drank ia 


one day an amphoraof the Capitol, which 


is nine gallons. our measure, counting a 
gallon and a-pint to the conjrius, whereof. 
the amphora contained eight. 

3. In the reign of Aurelianus there was 
ove Phagon, who drank: out ia one dav 
plas Orea. What mezsure this Orc held, [ 
cannot well determine,” saith Dr Hackwell, 
neither could Lipsius himself,” yet thas 
~ mitch he confidently afarms of it: I 
know for certain,” faith he, © that it was 
a vessel of wine, and that bigger than the 
amphora, but how much I know not.” 

4A, Alexander the Great. who was this 
way sufficiently addicted, after the burning 
of Calanus, proposed a'prize of drinking, 
‘‘wherein he that drank most,” saith Plu- 
tarch, “© was one Promachus: the prize was 

fs) Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1.2. p. 279. 
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onetalent.” Promachus took off four con- 
gies. ‘* A congius of old,” saith Lipsius, 
«* contained about ten pints, or six fexta- 
ries.” He had his talent, and death into | 
the bargain, for he died the third day after, 
together with one-and-forty others, who 
in that drunken match had striven beyond 
their strength. 

5. At a feast that the same Alexander 
made, he called for a mighty cup that held 
two conzies (two gallons anda pint) and of 
fered it to one Proteus, who thankfully re- 
ceived it, and praising the. King’s liberality, 
took it clear off with the great applaufe 
of the company; and then filling the 
game cup again, took that off also; and 
after filling it, offered it to Alexander 
himself, who also drank it. off; but not 
able to bear it, he fell with his head upon 
thecushion, and the cup fell out of hishands. 

6. Novellius Torquatus, a Millanois, 
won the name-from all the Romans and 
Italians in the matter of drinking ; he had 
gone.through all honourable degrees of 
dignity in Rome; he had been. Pretor, 


and attained to the place of a Proconful. 


Ja all thefe offices of state he won no 
great name, but for drinking in the pre- 
sence of Tiberius three gallons of wine 
at one draught; and before he took his 
breath again, he was dubbed Knight by 
the name of T'ricongius, or three-gallon 
Koight; and the Emperor did delight to 
behold him inthe performance of fuch feats, 

7. Lipsius speaks of one Camaterus Lo- 
gotheta employed in the affairs of Manuel 
the Emperor of Conscantinople, that he 
was of an excellent wit, and very happy in 
an extempore eloquences he was one of the 
greatest drinkers of all others, and though 
he used to drink wine excessively, yet was 
not his reafon drowned, but was itn all 
points as sober men are; and at such times 
his reason and spéech were more quick and 
elegant, as if inkindled by those spirits. 
He once agreed with the Emperor himfelf 
that he would drink off a porphyry vessel 


that stood by full ofwater: the E-nperor 


said he should receive such precious gar- 
rents and money if he did it; if not, he 
himself should forfeit the worth of them. 
He immediately stooping dowa with his 
head and neck, after the manner of a beast, | 


(.) Din. Mem-1.. 6. p, 448. Hak. Apol. 1. 4. ¢. 6.°§ 5. p. 371.—(2.) ‘Capitolin. p. 602.—(3.) 
Vopis in Aurel. c. 50. p. 899. Hak. Apol. 1. 4. c. 6. § 5. p. 371. Lips. Epis. Mis. Ey. 51. p. 454,—[4.) 
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_* mever left sucking till he had drawn it 
' dry, though it held two congies of wa- 
ter; and so he won and received of the 
‘ Emperor his wager. 
‘8. “ A few years since,” saith Liip- 
_ sius, “at the wedding of a noble person 
in Bavaria, to exhilarate the guests, there 
was a drinking wager propounded 
“amongst the servants and retainers, and 
thither came one ‘who. drank little less 
than six gallons in a short space, and 
so went away with the prize.” “ T con- 
fess,’”’ saith my author, ‘ I have neither 
seen, read, nor heard the like.’”’ 
' 9. The son of M. Tullius Cicero was 
so great a drinker, that it was common 
with him to drink off the quantity of two 
congies at once; that is to say, two ga'- 
lons andaquart. is. 

10. It was a kind of usual rule 
amongst the Romans to drink down the 
evening, and to drink up the morning- 
star» and another of their common prac- 
tices was, to drink so-many cups and 
healths, as there were letters in the 
names of their mistresses ; according to 
thatiof Martial: . 


Neevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur, 
@uinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus. 


Six cups to Navra’s health, sev’n to Jus- 
TINA be; , 

To Lycas five, to Lype four, and then to 

, Ipa three. : 


11. Heraclides, a champion, is also fa- 
mous at. once both for his excessive eat- 
ingand drinking: he would swallowdown 
such a mighty. quantity of drink, that 
there was none found that’ could be able 
to match him. It was usual to invite 
some to breakfast, some to dinner, 
some to supper, and others to ano- 
ther eating-bout after that: so that 
as one company went off, another sat 
down, enly he kept his place all the day, 
and was able to hold out with all those 
successive companies. 

12. Dionysius, in the feast called 
Choas, propounded a drinking match, 
wherein whosoever should drink the 
greatest quantity, should have a crown 
of gold for his reward. Xenocrates, of 
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Chalcedon, was the man that, obtained 
this inglorious victory, and received the 
crown accordingly ; who, <t his depar- 
ture, placed it upon the head of the sta- 
tute of Mercury, which stood at the pa- 
lace-gate. 
victors, in all exercises, to leave their 


It being the custom for the: 


crowns of flowers, myrtle, ivy, and lau- 


rel’ there, he would not break it for the 
sake of the gold. RE oy, 


a ee 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Drunkenness, and its Consequences. 


THe Father rightly describes the na- 
ture of this beastly vice, when he saith 
of it, that “ It is a flattering devil, a 
swect poison, a delightful sin, which be 
that hath, possesseth not himself ;.and he 
that acts it; doth not only commit a sin, 
but is wholly converted into sin, being 
deserted of his reason, which is at once 
his counsellor and guardian Sometimes 
he dishonours himself by that which is 
ridiculous ; and at others exposes hime 
self to hazards, by dealing with things 
that are dangerous to himself and others. 

1. Lonicerus tells us-of one who was vio- 
lently assaulted by the temptations of the 
devil to commit one of these three sins, 
either to be drunk once, or commit 
adultery with the wife of his neighbour, 
or else murder his neighbour. 
being overeome, he yielded to commit 
the first, as judging it a crime that had 
less horror in ‘it than either of the other. 
But being drunk, he was easily thrust on 
to the rest, which before he had feared : 
for the flame of lust being kindled with 
his luxury} he feared not to violate the 
chastity of his neighbour’s wife : and the 
husband casually surprising him, and de- 


sirous to revenge himself of the injury he 


had sustained, received a mortal wound 
in his hand, whereof he soon after died, 
‘Fhus he that had given way to dranken- 
ness, was also involved in adultery and 
murder. met | 


At last, 


4 


2. A gentleman having been revelling. 


abroad, was returning home when it was. 
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late at night; his head, ‘that was over- 
laden with wine, proved too heavy for 
the rest of his body ; so that he fell down 
in the street, not able to rise, through 
the feebleness of his legs. He? had his 
sword by his side ; when another com- 
ing by that way, and hearing the voice of 
-His enemy at some distance, suddenly 
Snatched out the drunkard’s sword, and 
having run it into the heart of his adver- 
sary, left it sticking in the wound, and 
in all haste conveyed himself away ftom 
the place. The watch at that time 
chanced to pass by, who, finding a man 
lie déad; with a sword in his bedy, and 
this drunken person lying near him, with 
his scabbard empty, they took him along 
with them to the magistrate; who having 
‘received such apparent testimony against 
him, committed him to prison : he,was 
hanged forthe nvurder, though innocent ; 
and afterwards the true murderer, be- 
ing to be hanged for some other matter, 
confessed it was himself who had made 
use of the sword to act his own private 
revenge. | 
3. A young man newly returned from 
the wars, in which he had been a captain 
of a troop of horse, having drunk libe- 
rally from the noon of the day till it 
was farin the night, laid himself down 
to sleep upon a bench, which was near 
toan open casement ; there was his face 
‘beat upon all the night long, by a thick 
snow that. had fallen. In the morning 
he had a strange writhing in his mouth; 
his right cheek, which lay nearest to the 


window, was fixed ; nor was he able to- 


‘move the eye-brow, on that side, nor 
breathe, or-spit on that side of the face : 
Besides, the whole part was changed in 
_ the fashion, bigness, and colour of it; 
por was he at last recovered without a 
great deal of difficulty. a 

4. When, about thirty years since, I 
was a student inafamous university in 


Upper Germany, some riotous students: 


‘were entertained by a nobleman at his 
chamber; who intending to treat them 
- tothe height of intemperance, had so 
gorged himself with wine, that he was 


fast asleep at the table he sat by; in» 
@) Hentic. ab, Heeces Obs: Medic. 1. 1, obs 17. p. 167,.—~(3.) Ibid. 163~(4.) bids ps 163." 
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which posturé his associates left-him, and 
departed. A great wax candle stood upon 
the table: and in his sleep he had turned’ 
himself so inconveniently, that it burnt 
his breast, and the parts about it, in 
such a manner, that his entrails might be 
seen, which yet was not perceived by hima 
that was buried in wine. The candle 
being burnt out, he yet remained snor- 
ing, and lying upon the wax and ashes. 
In the morning he was awaked by his 
fellow toss-pots, and invited by thenrto 
a cup of wormwood wine, when he coni= 
plained of insufferable torments. The 
most skilful physicians were immediately 
sent for; but in'vain did they endeavour 


‘to oppose so great a burning : so that, in 


horrid torments, upon the third day fol- 
lowing he concluded his miserable life ; 


having first warned his companions, with” 


tears, to beware of drankenness. 

5. Anno 1584 there was one liege who 
was addicted to daily drunkenness: and 
in his cups (as often he had emptied’ his 
pockets of his money by playing at cards) 
he used to swear he would be the death 
of his wife’s uncle, because he refused to 
furnish him with more money to play 
with. ‘This uncle was a canon, a good 
and honest man, anda pérson of great 
hospitality. One night, when he en- 
tertained a letter-carrier, he was mur- 
dered by him, together with a niece and 
alittle rephew of his. All men admir- 
ing that the canon was not present at 
matins, who never used to ‘absent him- 
self, having. long knocked at his doors in 
vain, this drunkard of ours’ set up a Jad- 
der to the windows, and with others en- 
tered the house. Spying there three dead 
corpses, they raise the neighbourhood 


with alamentable cry: amongst the whis- 


pers of whem, when some said that the 
drunkard was the murderer, he was laid 
hold -on, cast into prison, and thrown 
upon the rack, where’ he ‘said, ** That 
he did not think that he did it; that by 
reason .of his daily anc continual drun- 
kenness he could affirm nothing of a cere 
tainty; that he had some time a will, 


or rather an inclination, to kill the’ ca- 


non, but that he should never have touch- 


eq! 


si" 
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ed his niece er young nephew.” How- 
ever, he was condemned ? and the in- 
nocent wretch, even in the presence of 
this execrable letter-carrier, was long 
wearied with exquisite torments, and at 
Jast died an unheard-of death. ‘The 
Ietter-carrier being again returned to 
Liege, and not able to endure the hourly 
tortures whicha revenging God inflicted 
upon his soul, of his own accord pre- 
sented himselfbefore the judges, beseech- 
ing them, that by a.speedy death he 
might be freed from that hell he felt 
here alive; affirming, that when he was 
awake (though seldom when asleep) the 
image of the little babe, whom he had 
strangled, presented itself to his eyes, 
shaking the furies’ whips at him, -with 
such such flames as the drunkard had pe- 
rished in. When he spake this at the 
tribunal, he continually fanned his face 
with his hands, as if to blow off the 
flames. The thing being evident by the 
goods taken, and other discoveries, he 
also the same year upon the 22d of Au~ 
gust, was hanged till dead, and then 
burnt ata stake. 

6. The son of Cyrilius, a citizen of 
Hippo, being given to a riotous way of 
life, in one of his drunken fits committed 
violent incest with his mother, then big 
with child; and endeavoured to violate 
the chastity of one of his sisters, wound- 
ed two other of them, and almost slew 
his father. So that Augustine, writ- 
ing about it, saith, Accidit hodie terribilis 
easus. A dreadful accident fell out.” 

7. Aristotle, speaking of the luxury 
of the Syracusians, adds, ** That Dio- 
“nysius the youngercontinued drunk some- 
times for. the space of ninety days to- 
gether, and thereby brought himself to 
purblind sight and bad eyes.” 

8. The imperor Zeno had made him- 
self odious: by the death of many illus- 
trious persons ; and besides led a life suf- 
ficiently corrupted and debauched, which 
was followed by a violent death. For, 
say some, being much addicted to glut- 
tony and drunkenness, he would fall 
down void of all sense and reason, little 
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differing froma dead man; and being 
also hated by his wife Ariadne, she 
caused him to be taken up in one of those: 
drunken fits, and carried out as dead into 
one of the imperial monuments, which 
she ordered to bé closed upon him, and 
covered with a massy stone: afterwards, 
being returned to sobriety, he sent forth» 
lamentable cries ; but the Empress coms 
manded none should regard him, and so © 
he miserably perisHied. | 

9. One Medius, a Thessalian, keeping 
a general feast in Babylon, earnestly be- 
sought Alexander the Great that he 
would not refuse his presence amongst 
them; he came and loaded himself with. 
wine sufficiently. At last, when he 
had drank off the great cup of Her- 
cules to the bottom, on the sudden, as 
if he had been struck with some mighty 


_blow,he gave ashriek, and fetched a deep 


sigh ; he was taken thence by the hands 
of his friends who were near him ; phy- 
sicians were called, who sat by him with. 
all diligent attendance; but the distemper 
increasing, and they perceiving that 
(notwithstanding all their care) he was 
tortured with most acute pains, they 
cast off all hopes of his life, as also he 
himself did; so that-taking off his ring 
from his finger, he gave it unto Per- 
diccas ; and being asked whom he would 
should succeed him, he answered, ‘* The 
best ;”” this was his last word, for scon 
after he died, being the seventh month 
of the twelfth year of his reign. 

10. Lyciscus was one of the Captains 
whom Agathocles had invited to supper ; 
in the war of Africa, this man, being 
heated with wine, fell into railing and 
contumelious language against the Prince 
himself. Agathocles bore with him, 
and. because he was a person of good 
use to him in the war, he put off his 
bitter speeches with a jest ; but the prince 
Archagathus, his son, was extremely in- 
censed, and reproved Lyciscus with 
threats. Supper ended, and the Com- 
manders going to Archagathus’s tent, 
Lyciscus began to reproach the Prince 
also, and with no less a matter thas 
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adultery with his mother-in-law Alcia, 
the wife of Agathocles. Archagathus 
was so vehemently offended herewith, 
that snatching a spear out of the hands 
of one of the guard, he ran him there- 
with into the side, in such a manner, that 
he presently fell dead at his foot. Thus 
his intemperance in wine brought on ano- 
_ther of the tongue, and both ended in 
an untimely death. 

‘li. In the year 1446, there was a 
* wedding near Zeghebuic, celebrated as 
it appears with such unheard-of intem- 
perate and dissolute doings, that there 
died of extreme surfeiting, by excessive 
drinking, no less than nine-score persons, 
as.well women as men. 

12. Arcesilaus, the son of Scythus, 
-an Academic Philosopher, being of the 
age of seventy and five, drank so much 
wine, that the intemperate liberty he 
‘then took brought him first into madness, 
and from thence to death itself. 

13,. At the Plough in Barnwel, near 
Cambridge, a lusty-young man with two 
of his deighbours, and one woman in 
their company, agreed to drink up a 
barrel of strong beer, which accordingly 
they did; but within twenty-four hours, 
three of them died, and the fourth hardly 
escaped after great sickness. ° | 

14, Anno Dom. 1618, one Thomas 
Alred of Godmanchester, being a com-" 
mon drunkard, was intreated by a neigh- 
bour to unpitch a load of hay; and be- 
ing at that time drunk, the pitch-fork 
- slipt out of his hand, which he stooping 
to take up agaia, fell from the cart with 
his head downwards, and the fork stand- 
ing with the prongs upward, he fell di- 
rectly upon them, which striking to his 
heart, killed him immediately. 


CHAP. XIX... 
Of the Luxury and Expense of some Pers 


sons in Apparel, and other Furniture. 


Wuen Michael Paleologus, the Greek 


Emperor, had sent certain rich robes as 
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a present to Nugas the Scythian Mo- 
narch, he asked of those that brought 
them, Nunguam calamtiates, morbas, mors 
temque depellere possent.—** Whether they 
could drive away calamities, sickness, 
and death ?? for if they could not, they 
were not (in his opinion) to be much 
regarded. It seems there have been 
others of a contrary mind, as will appear 
by what follows. : 

1. Lollia Paulina, a Roman Lady, 
being invited toa banquet, went thither 
and carried about her in chains, carcanets, 
and precious stones, a million of gold. 
Her father had despoiled all the Roman ° 
provinces to clothe this only daughter, 
and yet was afterwards enforced to drink 
poison, being overwhelmed in the despair 
of his own affairs. 

2. In the year 1544, there was found 
in Rome, a coffin of marble eight feet 
long, and in it a robe, embroidered with 
goldsmith’s work, which yielded six and 
thirty pound weight of gold; besides 
forty rings, a cluster of emeralds, a little 
mouse made of another precious stone, 
and amongst all those precious magnifi- 
cences, two leg-bones of a dead corpse, 
known by the inscription of the tomy 
to be the bones of the Empress Mary, 
daughter of Stilicon, and wife of the | 
Emperor Honorius. 4 

3. Charles, Duke of Burgundy, had 
one garment of the price of two hundred 
thousand ducats; a prodigious luxury, 
and which could not be maintained but 
by the oppression of his subjects. 

4, In the third. year of the reign of 
King Richard the Second, Sir John 
Arundel, with divers others, put to 
sea, with a purpose to pass over into 
Britain, but were all cast away in a tem- 
pest. This Sir John Arondel was then 
said in his furniture to have two and fifty 
new suits of apparel, made of cloth of 
gold and tissue, all which were also lost 
at sea. . 

5. Demetrius’s garments were illustri-’ 
ous with purple and gold; his shoes | 
also were covered over with it. In his 
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cloak was woven the representation of 
‘the world and stars : so that when he fell 
from the sovereignty of Macedon, no 
-kings, how great soever, that succeeded 
him, did dare to be seen in that -cloak ; 
‘to so enyied a magnificence did the. make 
and value of it amount. - 

” 6. A pretor in Rome intending to set 
forth the most sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent shews he could devise, sent to Lu- 
cullus to borrow of him some store of 
short cloaks ;, his answer was, ‘That 
he would take a time to see if he had so 
many as the pretor desired:” and the 
next day sending to know what number 
would: serve his turn, it being told him 
an hundred, he bade them take two hun- 
“dred ; but Horace speaks of a far greater 
number, no less than five thousand. 


\ 


Chlamydes Lucullus ut aiunt, Se. 


Lucullus asked once if he could lend 

’ Unto the stage one hundred cloaks, reply’d, 
How canI manso many? Yet I'll send 
As many as I have, when I have try’d: 
Soon after writes, five thousand cloaks I have, 
Take all or part, as many as you Crave. 


7. At their public feasts, even private 
Romans changed their cloaks only for 
ostentation, to shew their variety : hence 
that of the poet. 


Undecies una surrexti Zoile cena, 
Et mutata tibi est Synthesis undecies. 


Eleven times one supper thou, 
O Zoilus, didst arise ; 
_ As many times thou didst, I trow, 
- ‘Thy mantle change likewise. 


8. The emperor Henry the Fifth, hav- 
ing conquered Sicily, and the kingdom 
“of Naples, had reached yet further in his 
“hopes, and intended for Greece; he there- 
fore sent his ambasssadors to Alexius 
Angelus, the Greek emperor, to demand 
‘of him a mighty sumr of gold asa tribute 
from. him, which, if, he denied, he 
would seek to obtain by war. Alexius, 
“informed of the arrival of the fo- 
‘reigners, and their business, that by an 
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ostentation of his splendor and riches,he — 


might possess them with’ reverence and 
dread of him, commanded his nobles to 
attend him, adorned with gold and the 
richest of their jewels; he himself, from 
head to foot, was but one continued 
splendor, dazzling the eyes of all that be- 
held him. The Germans came, but‘so 
far were they from being terrified with 
this gallantry, that they wished for no- 
thing more than to fight with these men, 


who they saw were prepared to enrich — 


them with their spoils. The Grecians, 
in the mean time, directing their eyes to 
the emperor, calling upon them to be- 
hold the glory of his garments and jew- 
els: * See,’ said they, * how he ap- 
pears like some flowery meadow; in the 
midst of winter you may here recreate 
your eyes with the sweet pleasures of 
the spring.” The Germans replied, 
“That they were not at-all moved or 
affected with these feminine ornaments : 
that the time was now come wherein the 


Greeks must change their gold for iron; - 


for unless they should succeed in their 
embassage, they must expect to fight 
with men that do not glitter with jewels 
as the meadows with flowers, nor glory 
in their embroidered garments as pea- 


cocks in their plumage ; but who, as the 


true sons of Mars, in the fight would 


* carry sparkles in their eyes: and whose 
sweat-drops, as they feil from them, . 


should resemble oriental pearls.” ‘Thus 
they frighted these effeminate men with 
their words ; and had done it much more 
with their blowsy but that the death of 
the Emperor Henry, which followed 
soon after, put a period to these troubles. 
This was about the year 1197. 

9. SirWalter Raleigh, in great favour 
with Queen Elizabeth, was observed in 
“her court to wear his shoes so set with 
pearls and precious stones, that they 
were estimated to exceed the value of six 
thousand and six hundred crowns. 
~ 10. C. Caligula the Emperor, in his 
apparel, shoes, and other habit, did not 
always.wear what was according to the 
fashion of the country; what was civil, 
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manlike, no; nor what was suiting with 
4 mortal man.. He: went sometimes at- 
tired in cloaks of needle-work, embroi- 
dered with divers colours, and set out 
with precious stoness. at Others, in a coat 
with long sleeves, and with bracelets ; 
sometimes you. should see him in silks, 
yeiled all over in aloose mantle of tiffany 
or transparent linen; one while im Greek- 
ish slippers, or buskins; at, other times’ 
in a simple pair of brogues, or high 
shoes; now and then also in women’s 
antofles and pumps. ‘For the most part 
a shewed pele abroad with a golden 
beard, carrying in his hand a thunder- 
bolt, or three-forked mace and trident, 
or else a warder or rod, called Caduceus, 
all of them the ensigns and ornaments of 
the gods; sometimes he went in the at- 
tire of Venus. His triumphal robes and 
ensigns he always wore, even before he 
made his expedition ; or else the cuirass 
of Alexander the Great, which he had 
caused to be brought out of his’ se- 
pulchre. _ 

11. Heliogabalus, the Emperor, ex- 
celled all others in his prodigious luxury; 
for his upper garments were either of 
gold or purple, or else the richest silks 
that were procurable, sometimes all beset 
with jens and pearls, which habit he 
was the first that brought up at Rome: 
his shoes were bedecked with precious 
stones and pearls; he never wore any 
suit of apparel twice. He thought of 
wearing a diadem made up with jewels, 
wherewith to set off his face, and render 
his aspect more effeminate. He sat com- 
monly amongst flowers, or the most pre- 
cious odours; his excrements he dis- 
charged into gold vessels, and urined in 
yessels of onyx, or myrrhine pots. - He 


never swimmed but in fish-pools, that _, 


were before-hand replete with the finest 
unguents, and tinged with saffron. His 
“household-stuSf was gold or silver; his 
‘bédsteads, tables, and chests, were of 
- massy silver, and so were his cauldrons 
and other pots; and even these, and the 
most part of his other vessels had lasci- 
vious engravings represented on the'sides 
of them. ia 


Bohs Sueton. V4. c. 52. p. 195, 196. (11.) Pari Hist. Prof. Mecul, tom, 1. p. 
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where, after they had bought up 


-12. George Villiers, duke of Buck. 
ingham, the favourite and minion of 
James the First, was remarkable for the 
splendor and magnificence’ of his dress. 
When he was admitted to an audience, 
as Ambassador from the King of Great 
Britain, by Lewis the Thirteenth, King 
of France, he had jewels on his coat 
to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds. 


13. } L. Crassus, the opleb ratte 


QOrator confessed, that a great part of 


his silver plate stood him in ten thour 


sand sesterses, or about s£.4, 15s. per 


pound, on account of the workmanship. 
He had two silver goblets engraved by 
Mentor, which he was ashamed to use as 
they had cost £.812. 10s. 


-) CHAP KX. 
Of Gaming, together with the dreadful Con- 


sequences of it. 


ALEXANDER the Great set a fine upon 
some of his friends, for that, when they 
were playing at dice, he pérceived they 
did not play; for there are’ many who 
are concerned in this sport, as if it was 
the most serious and weighty affair in 
the world. We cannot say that they 
play who permit their whole fortunes, 
yea, sometimes then wives and children, 
to. the disposal of the dice; and great 
pity it is that such should be played 
with, but rather that, some examplary 
punishment should be imposed upon so 
bold a prodigality. 3 
Jy. A famous gamester called Pimentel, 
an Italian, in the year 1603, came into 
France. [tis said, and it is perfect] 
true, that this Cavalier, hearing what a 
huraour ef play reigned at the French 
court, caused a gréat number of false 
dice to be made, of which he himself 
only knew the high and the low runners, 
hiriag men to carry them into ‘France ; 
and 
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conveyed away all that were in Paris, he 
supplied all the shops with hisown. By 
which means, having subjected the spirit 
‘of play, and tied the hands of Fortune, 
he arriyed at last in France, where, in- 
sinuating himself into the court, he was 
by some of his own nation, who had 

reat interest there, soon brought ac- 
quainted with the King, and admitted 
as a gamester. Amongst others, the 
Duke of Espernon’ was one from whom 
he drew considerable sums; he got all 
his ready money, and many of his jewels ; 
and after these, won of hima piece of 
ambergris to the value of twenty thou- 
sand crowns, the greatest that ever was 
seen in Europe, and which the Republic 
of Venice (to whom it was afterwards 
sold) preserve to this day, in their trea- 

sury, ag a great rarity, 
~ 2, Henry Cheney, created by Queen 
Elizabeth, Baron of Tuddington in Bed- 
fordshire, in his youth was very wild and 
venturous, He played at dice with’ 
Henry the Second, King of France, 
from whom he won a diamond of. great 
price at one cast ; and being demanded 
by the King, what shift he would have 
- made to repair himself, in case he had 
lost the cast, ‘I have,’ said young 
Cheney, (in an hyperbolical bravo) 


«* sheeps tails enough in Kent,’ with . 


their wool, to buy a better diamond 
than this.’’ 


3..The Emperor Nero, as he was 


excessively prodigal in his gifts, so was 
he answerable thereunto in his gaming, 
for he adventured four hundred thousand 
sesterces upon every cast of the dice. 

4. Sir Miles Partridge played at dice 
with King Henry the Eighth for Jesus’s 
bells: they were four bells, the greatest 
in London, hanging in a tower in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. It is true he was: 
the winner, and brought the bells to 
ring in hig pocket; but it is observ- 
ed, that the rapes afterwards catched 
about his neck, and for some offences he 
was hanged in the days of King Edward 
the Sixth. viel, Vi 

5. The Chinese delight excessively in 
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all sorts. of games; and not only play 
great games, but when they have lost, 
they care not though they stake their 
wives and children ; whom, if they lose, 
they part with till they can pay so much 
money as they were staked for, : 

6. Anno Dom. 1533, nearto Belissma, 
in Helvetia, three men were playing at 
dice on the Lord’s day ; and one of them, 
called Ulric Schreterus, having lost 
much money, at last expecting a good 
cast, broke out into this cursed speech, 
‘‘ If fortune deceive me now, [ will 
thrust my dagger into the very body of 
God, as faras I can!” The cast mise 
carrying, he drew his dagger, and threw 
jt against heaven’ with all his might} 
when, behold, the dagger vanished, and 
five drops of blood fell upon the table in 
the midst of them, and immediately the 
Devil came in and carried away the blas- 
phemous ‘wretch, with such a noise, 
that the whole city was amazed at it; 
the others, half distracted with fear, 
strove with all their strength to wipe out 
the drops of blood; but the more they 
wiped it, the more clearly it appeared. 
The rumour hereof flying ‘into the city, 
multitudes flocked to the place, where ~ 
they found the gamesters washing the 
board ; whom, by the decree of the 
senate, they bound with chains, and 
carried towards the prison ; but as they 
went by the way, one of them was 
struck suddenly dead, with. such a num- 
ber of lice and worms creeping out of 
him as was wonderful and loathsome ta 
behold.. The third (to avert the in, 
dignation that seemed to hang over their 
heads) was by the citizens immediately 
put to death, The table was preserved | 
for a monument to shew the accursed. 
ness of dicing, with the inconveniences 
aid mischiefs attending upon the same. 

7. Anno Dom. 1550, there lived in 
Alsatia one Adam Steckman, who got 
his living by dressing of vines; - this 
man, having received his wages, lost it 
all at dice; whereupon he grew so dis- 
tempered in mind, wanting wherewithal 
to maintain his family, that in his wife’s 


(1.) History of the Life: of the Duke of Esperfion, part 2. 1. 5. p..235. — (2.) Fuller’s 


Worthies, p. 142. 


Mandat. 4. Clark’s Mir. ¢,17. p, 62, 


Buckinghamshire. — (3.) Hakew. Apol. 1. 4.c.9. § 5. €.14. Pp. 423. —+ 
(4) Fuller Profane State, J. 5. c.14. p, 437.-~,(4,) Herb, Tray. 1,3. p. 340. — 


(6.). Fincel. 
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- gbsenée, “he cut the throats of his three 
children, and would have hanged him- 
self, but that she coming in, and seeing 
this pitiful tragedy, gave a great out: 
ery; and fell down dead: wheretipon the 
Bs OUTS COIN in, appreherided the 
man; who by the law was adjudged to a 
cruel death. - ~ . 

"8. Mesabates, the euntich of King 
Artaxerxes, had cut off the head iS 
right hand of Cyrus, the King’s bro: 
ther, after he was dead; and as the 
manner of the Persians is, Parysatis; the 
King’s mother, and a mighty lover of 
her son Cyrus, not firiding ‘a sufficient 
opportunity to be revenged of this eii- 
nuch as she desired, at last, she laid this 
design against his life ; she was in other 
thing’s a witty woman, but especially 
very skilful at dice, wheredt she often 
playes with the King, whom; finding at 

eisure, she challenged to play for a 
thousand darici, petmitted him to win; 
and paid hint the money; then feigning 
she was troubled at het loss, she request- 
ed that he would play once mote for an 
eunuch: it was agreéd betwixt them, 
that which soever was beaten, should 
sclect five of their most faithful eunuchs; 
and that out of the-rest the conqueror 
might choose any such one as he should 
best like. The game went on the side 
of Paryzatis, who made choice of Mesa- - 
batis, being one of the number whom 
the King had excepted ; and before the 
King could understand her intention, ~ 
she delivered him to the executioners; 
with order to flay him alive, to fasten his 
body downward upon tliree Crosses, and 
t» hang his: skin upon a stake by itself. 
When this was done, the King was 
much incensed. against her § . but she, 
latighing, put all off with a jest: “ You 
are,” said she, ‘a pleasant and, gallant 
person, who are so wroth for the Toss of: 
an old and wicked eunuch, whereas I 
can sit down and rest contented with the 
loss of a thousand darici.”’. 

9 Mr. Roger Ascham, schoolmaster 
to Queen Elizateth, and also her secre- 
tary for the Latin tongue, was so much 
addicted to dicing and cock-fighting, that 
he lived and died a poor man. 


(j.) Fincel. 1.2, Clatk’s Mir. c.17. p.62—(8.) Plut. 


Mir. c. 61. p. 240—(10.) Cal. Antiq. 1, 20. ¢ 
(22.) Ibid.—(13.) Ibid, 
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10. The Emperor. C. Caligula was sO 
exceedingly chil in his play, that ic 
is said of him, that he adventured four 
hundred thousand sesterces, which amount 
to ten thoiisand crowns, not upon every 
cast of the dice, but upon every point of 
the dice. os 

11. Joannes Gonzaga had lost at dice 
aimighty sum, of money ; his gon Alex+ 
dndér stood by; add shewed some dis= 
like at it; whereupon the fatlier, turning 
to them that: stood by, « Alexander the 
Great,’ said he, “liedring of a victory 
that his father had gained, is reported to 
be sad at the news, as fearing that there 
woiild be nothing left for him to gain $ 
bit my son Alexander is afflicted at my 
loss, as feaiing there would be nothing 
left for him to lose.” P 

12, Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valenti- 
nois, when -he had lost at dice many 
thousand crowns dt one sitting, “ Well,” 
said he, “the sins of the Germans have 
paid for all this:’? for the money was 
of that tribute which his father Pope 
Alexander the Sixth had collected out 
of Germidny for the sale of pardons and 
indulgences. . 

13; Ludovicus Medidrotas, a cardinal 
of Padua, and patriarch of Aquileia; is 
said to have carried away th: sum of 
twenty-five thousand crowns from Al- 
phonsus, Kirg of Arragon and Naples, 
which it is certain he won of lim one 
day while lie played with him at dice. 


= af 
CHAB im XX1x 


Of the Oversights of sonie Persons of great 
Abilities, and their Lmprudence in their 
Speeches of Affaus. 


1t is observed of -those chickens 
that are hatched by the warmth of the 
ovens in the city of Grand Cairo; that 
there is none of. them but hath some 
blemish or other, something fedundant, 
or something that is defective : and the © 
same observation is made of the greatest 
wits; Nullum magnum ingeni: m sine mixs 
jurd dementia, “Something of muduess or 


in Artaxerx. ps 1019,—<+(9.) Clark’s 
Zuin. Theats vol. x. 1. 5. p. 2482.- 
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folly, is still found in the most accom- 
plished amongst men.””? Yanguam nevi 
in candido pectore, * few breasts are so 
white but there are certain moles to be seen: 
upon them:’? and those that have been 
most exercised and practised in affairs, 
haye had some such aberrations, wherein 
it should seem that all their prudence had 
forsaken them. So 

1, Enguerrand: of Marigny was a man 
of great abilities, and governed the fi- 
nances under Phillip the Fair: afterwards, 
seeing himself persecuted by Charles of 
Valois, by an inexcusable temerity threw 
away his life. For Charles sharply ask- 
ing of him an account of the treasures of 
the deceased King, he freely answered, 
“It is to you, Sir, 1 have a given a good 
part of them, and the rest have been em- 
ployed in the King’s affairs.” Where- 
upon the Prince giving him the lie, the 
other took the unseasonable boldness to 
reply, “ By God, Sir, it is you your- 
self.” This insolency sent him to the 
gallows. at Mountfaucon, which he had 
caused to be built in his greatest autho- 
rity. 

2. At. Sir Henry Wotton’s first go- 
ing ambassador into Italy, as he passed 
through Germany he stayed some days 
at Augusta, where; having been in his 
tormer travels well known by many of the 
best note for learning and ingenuity, with 
whom he passing an evening in merri- 
ment, was requested by Christopher Flec- 
amore to write some sentence in his 
Albo (a book of white paper) which 
for that purpose many of the German 
gentry usually carry about them. Sir 
Marry consentin g to the motion,’ took an 
occasion, from some accidental, discourse 
of the present company, to write a plea- 
sant definition of an Ambassador in these 
words, Legatus est wir bonus, peregre- 
missus ad menticndum reipublice causa: 
which Sir Henry would have been con- 
tented should have been thus englished, 
«An ambassador is an honest man, 
seut to lie abroad for the good of his 
country :”? but the word for Le (being 
the hinge upon which the conceit should 
turn) was not so expressed in Latin, ‘as 
would admit cf so fair a construction as 


- (1.) Caus: Treatise of the Passions, p. 
Wotten, p. 45, 46. 
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Sir Henry thought of in English. Yet, 
as it was, it slept quietly among other 
sentences in this Albo almost eight 
years, till by accident it fell into the 
hands of Gasper Schioppius, a man of a 
restless spirit and malicious pen, who, 
with books against King James, prints 
this as a principle of that religion pro- 
fessed by the King and his Ambassador 


Sir Henry Wotton, then at Venice ; and - 


in Venice it was presently after written 
in several glass windows, ,and spitefully 
declared to be Sir Henry Wotton’s, 


This coming to the Bre of King 


James, he apprehended it to be such an 
oversight, such a weakness, or worse, in 
Sir Henry, as was worthy of reprehen- 
sion : and this caused Sir Henry to write 
two apologies, one to Velserus (one of 
the chiefs of Augusta) in the universal 
language ; and another to king James, 
which was so ingenious, clear, and elo- 
quent, that his Majesty said, 
Henry Wotton had atoned sufficiently 
for a greater offence.” _ . 
3. Lewis the Eleventh, King of 
France, and one of the most politic 
princes that France ever had, being at 
war with his own brother, Charles Bake 
of Normandy, Francis Duke of Brittany, 
and Charles Duke of Burgundy, and 
desiring greatly to separate the last from 
the other two, that he might the better 
be revenged on them, solicited him, by 
his ambassadors, to came to conference 
with him; which the Duke yielded to, 
so that the meeting might be in a town 
of his own, in the Ronters of Flanders, 
for his better security; wherewith the 
King was well contented. The meeting 
therefore being appointed at Perronne, 
whither the Duke was come with his 
army, and safe-conducg sent to the King 
by a letter of the Duke’s own hand, the. 
King went thither without any forces or 
guard, to shew the confidence he had in 
the Duke, to oblige him the more, and 
to gain his good-will: but the Duke, 
seeing now his enemy in his power, and 
understanding at the same time that 
Liege was revolted from him, by the so- 
licitation of certain ambassadors of the 
king, took him prisoner, and would not 


118, 119—(2.) Iz. Walton's Life of Sir Henry 
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éélease ‘him until he had recovered the 
town of Liege, whither he forced him to 
accompany him, with no small danger 
of his person; and, in the end, hav- 
ing made him grant some hard conditions 
in favour of his confederates (against 
whom the King had especially plotted 
that conference and treaty) he released 
him. ‘Now who sees not how grossly 
this politician erred, wherein it might be 
presumed that a man of any experience 
could not have been deceived : first, that 
having employed his agents to stir up the 
town of Leige against the Duke, he did 
not countermand it, when he resolved to 
put himself into his hands; and then, 
that he would, upon any security or safe 
conduct, put himself at the courtesy and 
mercy of his enemy, without urgent and 
inevitable necessity. | 
4. ‘Thomas Ruthal was by King Henry 
the Seventh, for his great abilities, pre- 
ferred to be Bishop of Durham; King 
Henry the Eight made him of his Privy 
Council, notwithstanding the hatred 
which Cardinal Wolsey bare unto him. 
It happened that King Henry employed 
‘him, as a politic person, to draw up a 


breviate of the state of the land; which ' 


he did, and got it fairly transcribed : but 
it fell out, that, instead thereof, he (de- 


ceived with the likeness of the cover and 


binding) presented the King with an in- 
ventory of his own estate, amounting to 
the incredible sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. ‘Wolsey, glad of this mis- 
take, told the King that he knew where 
‘a mass of money was, in case he needed 
~ it. This broke Ruthal’s heart, who had 
paid the third part of the cost of making 
the bridge of Newcastle over the T'yne, 
and intended many more benefactions, 
had not death, on this unexpected occa- 
sion, surprised him, Anno Dom. 1523. 
* 5. The Duke of Ossuna, a little man, 
‘but of great fame and fortune, was called 
from being Viceroy of Naples (the best 
employment the King of Spain hath for 
‘a subject) upon some disgust; and being 
come to this court, where he was brought 
to give an account of his government, 
being troubled with the gout, he carried 
his sword in his hand instead of his staff: 
the King disliking the manner of his pos- 


‘manner lost the use of arms. 
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ture, turned his back to him, and: so 
went away. Thereupon he was over- 
heard to mutter sto es para servir 
muchachos; ‘This itis to serve boys.”? 
This coming to the King’s ear, he was 
Kirestoec , and committed prisoner to 
a monastery not far off, where he conti- 
nued some years, until his beard came 
to his girdle: then gtowing very ill, he 
was permitted to come to his house in 
Madrid, being carried in a bed upor 
men’s shotlders, where he died about 
the year 1622. | 

-6. When Pope Julius the Second at- 
tempted to deliver Italy from the Ultra- 
montani, he sent an «Italian Ambassador 
to the King of England, to persuade 
him to take up arms in his behalf against 
the king of Trance: and the Ambassas 
dor having ‘delivered all that he had ip 
charge to say, answer was given in be- 
half of the King, that ‘he was most 
ready and willing to defend the Popes 
but that an army was not so soon te 
be made ready: for that the English, 
by reason of their long peace, had ina 
And be- 
cause they were to go against a King 
who was no less mighty and puissant 
than warlike, as was the King of France, 
there ought to'be a time to make neces- 
sary provision for a war of so great im- 
portance.” ©The Ambassador presently, 
to no purpose or reason, added these 
words: <Auchio hodette piu volie questa 
medesin'o a sua sanctitas which is to says 
«« Andi have oftentimes said the same to 
his Holiness.” "These words which shew- 


-ed the willkof the Ambassador, to be dif- 


ferent fronr that of his Prince, gave great 


‘doubt and suspicion to the King’s Coun- 


ceil, and they began to doubt that the 
Ambassador was rather inclined to favour 
the King of France, than the Pope his 
master; and setting secret spies about 
him, to observe his behaviour,, it was 
perceived he spoke: secretly with the 
French Ambassador, by which means he 


- was undone: and if he had fallen into the 


hands ef the Pope, she had perhaps put | 
him te death. However, by: his imprn- 


dent answer, he both wronged himself, 


and was the occasion that the King of 
England was constrained to begin the 


(3.) Fitzherb. of Religion and Policy, par. 1. c. 3. p. 25, 26.—(4.) Fuller’s Worthies, p. 3$5. 
Gloucestersh.—-(5.) Howell’s Epistles, vol. 1 § 3. Ep. 36, p. 98, 
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war sooner than he would; who, in de- 
ferring the sticcours, had possibly accord- 
“ed the controversy between the Pope and 
the French King. 

7. Demeratus, who should have suc- 
ceeded in the kingdom of Sparta, was 
deprived thereof by Ariston his father, 
for only one imprudent word uttered 


without . consideration in: the Senate, . 


Which was, that news being brought 
unto him that he had ason born, he 
counted upon his fingers how long: his 
wife had been with him, and seeing that 
there were no more than seven months, 
and that. usually women are delivered at 
nine, he said, “ It is not possible that he 
should be my son.”’ ‘These words turned to 
the great damage of Demaratus: for af- 
ter the death of Ariston his father, the 
Spartans refused to give him the king- 
‘dom, because the Ephori bare record 
that Ariston had said that it was not pos- 
sible that Demaratus, born at the end of 
seven months, should be his son, and that 
he had bound it with an-oath. | 
8. Renzo de Ceri (a most honourab 
captain in his time} was in the pay and 


service of Lawrence de Medici, against 


Francis Maria, Duke. of Urbin. This 
captain was advertised that certain 
Spanish captains had plotteda treason to 
deliver the Duke of Urbin into the hands 
of the Duke of Florence: wherefore the 
said Renzo, talking. with a drummer, 
demanded of him in jest and laughing 
{but with great inconsideration } “ When 
will these Spaniards deliver your Duke 
prisoner?? The drummer made no an- 
swer; but being returned to the camp, 
he reported to his Duke the words which 
Renzo had used to him, without any ne- 
cessity or reason: wherefore the Duke 
of Urbin having engraven them. in: his 
heart, stood upon his guard, and marked 
the behaviour of the. Spanish captains. 
In the end, through certain letters and 
writings found amongst their baggage, 
the truth appeared, and the conspirators 
against the Duke Francis were known, 
who, were committed to prison, and con- 
victed of treason. Thus Renzo was the 
cause why the treason took no effect, 


(6.) Lord Remy’s Civil Considerat. 
p. 168.—(9.)—Bish. Cowp. Serm. p. 56, 
Univer. Mag. vol, x. dix. p. 133. 
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the: captains were dispatched, and tliat 
lawrence his master made not so soon 
anend of the wars, as otherwise he might 
probably have done. a a . 

9. Famous was the -contention bes 
tween Chrysostom on the one part, and 
Theophilus Cyril, and Epiphaniis on 
the other, about the burning or not 
burning of Origen’s, books: they were 


all good and great men; yet they grew 


so hot, that because Chrysostom would 
not consent to the burning, Theophilus 
and Cyril would hardly a ig a him 
a lawful Bishop: and Epiphanius fell to 
such choler, as he said, ‘ he hoped he 
should not die a Bishop.” To whom 
Chrysostom answered as eagerly again; 
«« That he trusted he should never return 
alive into his own country of Cyprus :’ 
which chiding words were not so_ bitter 
in sound, as afterwards they proved true 
indeed: for both Epiphanius died before 
he got home to Cyprus: and Chrysos- 
tom, being put out of his Bishoprick, 


ended his life in banishment. 


10. } It would appear that an unis 
versity education, by rendering students 
too much conversant with classical learns 
ing, and keeping them from mixing in 
society, makes many of them afterwards | 
very awkward when obliged to appear 
in polite assemblies. Of this the famous 
critic Bentley, is a proof. Ina journey 
he took to France, he. went to see the 
countess of Ferrers, then on a party of 
pleasure at Paris. He found her with so 
much company that he was quite embars 
rassed how to behave, what to say, of 
what countenance to show. Tired of 
his painful situation, which he could not 
help feeling, he withdrew as awkwardly as 


he entered; as soon as he was gone, the. 


countess was asked who that man was, 
whom they all thought so ridiculous; 
and in regard to whom, every one had 
something to say and to remark. He is 
so learned a man, replied the countess, 
that he can tell you in Greek and Hebrew 
what a chair is, but does not know how 
to sit on ones - ' 


c. 6. p. 167 —(7-) Ibid. c. 65. p,166—-(3.) Ibid. c. 65: 
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Of the dangerous and destructive Curiosity 
of some Men. 


--‘Vessatrus was busied in the dissection. 
of the body of a person of quality, mean- 
ing to find out the root of that distemper — 


‘which was supposed to have giver him his 
death, when, to his grief, he found that 
which he looked not for: the heart pant- 
ed, and there appeard other convincing 
signs that the unfortunate nobleman 
might “have lived, had not he been 
so unseasonably butchered. ‘This caused 
the anatomist much trouble and disgrace ; 
and it hath fallenout with many others in 
the like manner, who while they have been 
gratifying their curiosity, have occasion- 

ed irreparable injuries to themselves or 

others *. ae 


1. Cornelius Agrippa living in Lor-. 


rain, had a young man who lived with 
him. 
left the keys of his study with his wife, 
‘but with’ great charge to keep them safe, 
and trust them to no man. The youth, 
over-curious of novelty, never ceased to 
importune the woman, till she had lent 
him the key to view the library. He 
entered it, and took out a book of con- 
iin wherein reading, he straight 

ears a great bouncing at the door, but 
not minding that, he reads on: the knock- 
ing grew greater and louder: but he 
making no answer, the devil breaks open 
the door and enters, inquires what he 
commands him‘to have done, or why he 
~was called? The youth amazed, and 
through extreme fear, not able to an- 
answer, the devil scizes upon him, and 
writhes his neck asunder. Agrippa re- 
turns, and finds the young man dead, 
_ and the devil insulting over the corpse : 
he retires to his art, ‘and calls his devil 
to an account of what had been done, 
who told him all that had passed ; when 
he commanded the homicide to enter the 
body, and walk with him into the mar- 


ket-place, where the students were fre- 


/ 


One day being to go abroad, he. 


7 


quent: and after two or three turns there, 
to forsake the body: he did so, the body 
judge the cause of it to some sudden fit 
of an apoplexy, but the marks about his.. 


neck and‘jaws rendered it somewhat sus- 


picious. Agrippa concealed this story 
in Lorrain ; bit being banished thence, 
he afterwards feared not to publish it. . 
2.. The emperor Caracalla had a curi- 
osity to know the name of him who was 
most like to succeed him ; and employ- 
ed one Maternianus to inquire amongst 
the Magicians of the empire: by whom 
accordingly he wasadvertised, that Macrie 
nus wasto bethe man. The letters be+ 
ing brought unto Caracalla as he was in 
his chariot, were: by him delivered, with 
the rest ef his packets, to the hands of : 
Macrinus (who was captain of his guard, 
and by his office to attend upon the per+ 


‘son of the emperor) that he might open - 


them, and signify unto him the contents’ 
thereof at his-better leisure. Macrinus, 
finding by these the danger in which he 
stood, resolved to strike the blow,. and 
to that end entrusted Martialis, one of 


‘his centurions, with the execution, by 


whom the emperor was slain at Edessa, 


as he was going to make water. 


3. Natholicus, king of Scotland, sent 
a great favourite of ,his to inquire of a 
famous witch what should be the success 
of a war which he had in handy and 
other things concerning his person and 
estate ; to whom she answered, “ That 
Natholicus should not live long, and that 
he should be killed by one of his own- 
servants ;’? and being further urged to 
tell him by whom, she said, :That 
the messenger himself. should kill him ;”” 
who, though he departed from her with 
great disdain, and reviled her, protestin 
that first he would suffer ten dloxdabadt 
deaths: yet thinking better upon the 
matter in his return, and imagining that 
the king might come to know of the 
witch’s answer, by some means or other, 
and hold him ever after suspected, or pers 
haps make him away, resolved to kill 


him, which he presently after performed. 


Thus was that prince punished for. his 


* Melch. Vite Germ. Med. p. 133.—(1.) Schot. Phys. Curios. 1. 1. c. 36. p..177. Heyw: Hier. 
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wicked curiosity; by seeking by such 
unlawful means to know the secret de- 
terminations of God. 

4, Such was the fatal curiosity of the 
elder Pliny, that, asthe younger relates, 
he could not be deterred by the destruc- 
tive flames vomited by ‘Vesuvius, from 
endeavouring by their ight to read the 
nature of such Vuleanian: hills; but in 
spite of all the dissuastons of his friends, 
and the frightful eruptions of that hide- 
ous place, he resolved that flaming won- 
der should rather kill him than escape 
him, and thereupon approached so near, 
that he lost his life to satisfy his curio- 
sity, and fell, if I may so speak, a mar- 
tyr to physiology. 

5. Nero, the emperor, about the six- 
ty-sixth year of Christ, possessed at once 
with a mad spirit of cruelty, and a fool- 
ish curiosity, that he might have the 
lively representation of the burning. of 
Troy, caused a great part of the city of 
‘Rome to be set on fire ; and afterwards, 
‘to conceal himself from ‘being thought 
‘the author of so great a villany, by an 
unparalleled slander, he cast the guilt of 
so horrrid a fact on the Christians : where- 
upon an innumerable company of those 
Mmocents were accused, and put to death 
with variety of most cruel tortures. 

6. Inthe land of Transiane,.there was 
2 prince tributary to the king of Pegu, 
and his near kinsman, named Alfonge, 
who married a sister of the prince of 
‘Fazatay : her name was Abelara, one of 
the greatest beatties in the East: 
they hved a happy life with entire affec- 
tion ; and, for their greater felicicity, they 
‘had two twin sons, who, in their under- 
‘growth, discovered something great 
and lofty, and appeared singularly hope- 
ful for the future. The infants having 
attained ten years, loved so cordially, 
_ they could not live asunder, and the one’s 
desire still met with the other’s consent 
im all things: but the devil, the enemy 
-of concord, inspired a curiosity into ‘the 
minds of the father and mother to know 
their fates: and to their grief they were 
told the time should come, when these 
two brothers, that now loved so fondly 
should cut.one another’s throats ; which 
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much astonished the poor princes, and 
filled them with fearful apprehensions. 
These two princes being come to be fif+ 
teen years old, one said to theother, | 
‘© Brother, it, must needs be you that 
must murder me, for I would sooner die 


‘a hundred deaths, than do you -the least 


imaginable harm.’ The other, replied, 
** Believe it not, good brother, :I desire 
you, for you are as dear and dearer to 
me than myself,”? But the father, to pre- 
vent the misfortune, resolvéd to. separate 
them ; whereupon they grew. so troubled 
and melancholy, that he was constrained 
to protract his design, till an occasion 
happened that invited all three, the fa- 
ther and two sons, to a war betwixt the 
kings of Narsinga and Pegu; but by the 
mediation of Bramins a peace was con-. 
cluded, upon condition these two young 
princes should espouse the two daugh- 
ters of the king of Narsinga; and that 
the king of Pegu, on him that married 
the elder, should confer all the countries 
he took in the last war, with the king- 
dom of Martaban, and the other bro- 
ther, besides the kingdom of Taza- 


tay, should have that of Verma: the 


nuptials consummated, each departed 
to his territory. Now it fell out, 
that the king of Tazatay was engaged in 
a sharp war with the king, of Mandra- 
nella, and sent to the two brothers for 
aid: who both hastened (unknown to 
each other, with great assistance. He 
from Verma came secretly to town, to 
visit a lady (once their mistress) ;. and 
the other brother being on the same de- 
sign, they met at the lady’s gate by 
night, not knowing one another, where, 
furious with jealousy, after some words, 
they drew and killed each other. One 
of them dying, gave humble thanks to 
God that he had prevented the direful 
destiny of his horoscope, not being, the 
assassin of his brother, as it was preju- 
dicated: hereupon the other finding him | 
by his voice and discourse drawing. near 
his end, himself crept to him, and 
embraced. him with tears and lamenta- 
tions: and so both dolefully ended their 
days together. The father hearing of ity 
was so overborne with grief and despair, 
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hat he came and slew himself upon the 


‘bodies of his sons; and with the grief 


‘and tears of all the people, they were bu- 
ried all three in one monument; which 
shews us the danger of two great curio- 
sity. 

7. Eudoxus implored the favour of 
the gods, that he might*have power to 
go so near the body of the sun, that he 
might behold its glory, magnitude, and 
matter, and on that condition he would 
be contented to be burnt to death by its 
‘beams. — 

How many persons might have been 
rich, if a fond curiosity in searching after 

chimeras and needless triffles had not ex- 
hausted their estates !- How many might 
have enjoyed a healthful constitution of 
body, if they had not destroyed jt by a 
foolish desire of being better than well ! 
He might have lived long enough upon 


land, that, by attempting to live under . 


water, was. drowned. He might have 
lived safely by making use of his legs to 
carry him, that by attempting to fly 
broke his. neck ; and many might have 
lived happily, whose curiosity, in inguir- 
ing after secrets, made them know they 
‘were miserable. 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the Ignorance of the Ancients and 


others. 


THERE never was, nor is_ there ever 
_like to be (in this world) a beauty of 
_ that absolute completeness and perfec- 


» tion, but there were something discerned 


f 


> 


_upon it, which might have been wished 
away. It isnottherefore the design of this 
. chapter to uncover the nakedness of our 


, fathers, so as to expose it to the petu-~ 


Jancy of any, but rather to congratulate 
_ those further accessions of light and im- 
provements in knowledge, which these 
latter ages have attained unto, and to ce- 
lebrate the wisdom and goodness of the 
great Creator, who hath not been so li- 


(6.) Vincent Le Blane’s Travels, tom. 1. ¢, 32 
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beral in his impartments to our progeni= 
tors, but that he hath reserved some= 
thing wherewith to gratify the modest 
inquiries, and industrious researches of 
after-times. | 

1. Thatthere were any such men as An- 
tipodes, was in former times reckoned a 
matter so ridiculous and impossible, that 
Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz, haps 
pening to see a tractate written, by Vir« 
gilius, bishop of Saltzburgh, touching 
the Antipodes, not knowing what dam- 
nable doctrine might be couched under 
that strange name, made complaint first to 
the duke of Bohemia, and afterwards to 
Pope Zacchary, anno 745, by whom the 
poor bishop (unfortunate only in being 
learned in such time of ignorance) was 
condemned of-heresy. Even St. Austin 
and Lactantius, and some other of. the 
ancient writers, condemn this point of the 
Antipodes for an incredible ridiculous fa- 
ble; and venerable Bede esteemed it for 


’no better. 


-2. The famous king Ethelbert had this 
epitaph set upon him, which in those 
days passed with applause : ; 


- Rew Ethelbettus hic clauditur in polyandro, 


Fana pians certus Christo meat absque meantroy 


*< King Ethelbert lies here 

Clos’d in this polyander ; 

For building churches sure he goes 
To Christ without meander.” | 


3. And how low learning ran in out 
land amongst the native nobility, some 
three hundred years since, in the reign of 
king Henry the Sixth, too plainly appears 
by the motto on the sword of the mar 
tial earl of Shrewsbury, which was, Sum 
Talboti, pro occtdere inimicos omzos, the best 
Latin that Lord, and perchance his chap 
lains too (in that age) could afford. — — 

4. Rhemigius, an interpreter of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, commenting upon these 
words, 4 vobis diffamatus est sermo, tells 
us, that “ diffamatus was somewhat im- 
properly put for divulgatus ;” “St. Paul 
being not yery solicitous about the pros 
priety of words. Whereupon Ludovi- 
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¢us Nives demands, ** What shall we say 

to these masters in Israel, who know not 

that St. Paul wrote not in Latin, but in 
reek?” 

5. It appears by the rescript of Pope’ 
Zachary to Boniface, a German bishop, 
that a priest in those parts baptized 
in this form, Baptizo te in nomine patria 
ts filia’ spiritua sancta. And by Eras- 
mus, that some divines in his time would 


‘prove that Hereticks were to be put to 


‘death, because the Apostle saith, Here- 


‘ticum hominem devita, which’ it seems 
‘they understood as if he had said, De vita 
tolle. , 
' 6. Du Pratt, a Bishop and Chancellor 
‘of France, having received a letter from 
Henry the Eighth, King of England, 
to King Francis-the First of France, 
‘wherein, amongst other things, he wrote 
* Mitto tibi duodecim molossos, “1 send you 
“twelve mastiff dogs: the Chancellor 
‘taking molossos to signify mules, made a 
journey on purpose to court to beg them 
“of the king; who wondering at such a 
‘present to be sent him from England, 
demanded the sight of the letter, and 
smiling thereat, the Chancellor finding 
himself deceived, told him, “ that he 
“mistook molossos for muletos ;’?? and so, 
hoping to mend the matter, made it 
worse. 

7. The ignorance of former ages was 

so gross in the point of Geography, that 
what time Pope Clement the sixth had 
elected Lewis of Spain to be the Prince 
’ of the Fortunate Islands, and for his aid 
and assistance therein had mustered sol- 
diers in France and Italy; our country- 
-men were verily persuaded that he was 
chosen Prince of Britain, as one of the 
Fortunate Islands. And our Ambassa- 
~ dors there with the Pope, were so deeply 
settled in this opinion, that forthwith 
they withdrew themselves out of Rome, 
and hasted with all speed into England, 
there to certify their friends and coun- 
trymen of the matter. 

8. The head of Nilus was to the An- 
cients utterly unknown, as witnesseth 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, to which Ovid alludes, 
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Nitus in extremum fugit perterri(us orbent, 
Occuluitque caput quod adhuc latet. 


— 


“€ Nile fled for fear to the world’s utmost bound, 
«© And hid his head which cannot yet be found.” 


‘¢ But,” saith Pererius upon Genesis, ‘as 
many other things are found out unknown 
to the Ancients, so likewise, amongst 
others, the head-spring of Nilus; which 
issues out of a lake in Abyssinia.” 

9. It is very observable and indeed ad- 
mirable, that neither Herodotus nor 
Thucydides, nor any other Greek author 
contemporary with them, have so much 
as mentioned the Romans, though then 
growing up to a dreadful power, and 
being both Europeans. And for the 
Gauls and Spaniards, the Grecians, as 
witnesseth Budzus (in his book de Asse) 
were so, utterly ignorant of them, that 
Ephorus, one of the most accurate wri- 
ters, took Spain, which he calls Iberia, 
to be a city, though Cosmographers 
make the circuit of it to contain above 
1136 French miles. 

10. ‘The ‘Ancients held, that under 
the middle or burning Zone, by reason 
of excessive heat, the earth was altoge- 
ther uninhabitable: but it is now made 
evident by experience, that there it is-as 
healthful, temperate, and pleasant dwel- 
ling as any where in the world, as ap- 
pears by the relations of Benzo, Acosta, 
Herbert and others. 

11, They were also wholly ignorant 
of America, which we now call the West 
Indies, till it was discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus, a Genoese. All anti- 
quity cannot parallel that exploit, which 
he found out by the meer strength of his 
wit, and his skill in the mathematical 
sciences: forcomtemplating with himself, 
that the equator, or great circle in the 
heavens, divided the whole world into twe 
equal parts,and finding thatthere was sueh _ 
a proportion of earth on the north-east 
side; he concluded that there must needs 
be as much on the south-west side of it 
to counterbalance the globe, and make 
the heavenly circle to be just in its divi- * 
sion. He propounded the making the 
experiment to his own countrymen, but 


(4.) Hak. Apol. 1.3. c. 7. § 2. p: 230.—(5.) Ibid. p. 236.— (6.) Ibid.— (7,) Ibid. c. 8. 
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they 


they looked upon it: as a,whim. King 
Henry VII. of England, said, “‘ It was 
a.ridiculous project :”? Alphonsus V. de- 
spised it; but at last addressing himself 
to Isabella, Queen of Castile, she acco- 
modated him for that voyage, andit had 
its effect. . | 

12. Archbishop Parker (in his Anti- 

‘guitates Britannicz) makes relation of a 
French Bishop, who being to take his 
oath to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘and finding the word Metropolitice 
therein, being not able to pronounce it, 
he passed it over with Soi pour ditt. 
‘s Let it be spoken.””?, And others of the 
Clergy, when they had most grossly 
broken Priscian’s head, being taken in 
the fact, their common defence was 
these words of St. Gregory. Non debent 
werba celestis oraculi subesse regulis Donati. 
“ The words of the. heavenly oracles 
ought not-to be subject to the rules of 
Donatus.”’ 

13. KingAlfred, in his preface upon the 
pastorals of St. Gregory, which he tran- 
slated into English, saith, “’That when 
he came to his kingdom, he knew not 
one priest on the south side of the river 
Humber that understood his service in 
Latin, or that could translate an epistle 
into English. 

14. Archelaus, King of Macedon, was 
so ignorant of the things of nature, that 
upon an eclipse of the sun, amazed with 
fear, he caused the gates of the palace 

‘to be shut up, and the hairof his son to be 
cut off, as he used in solemn mournings. 
A further survey of the ignorance of the 
Ancients may be taken from a recollection 
of sonie of the instances of the newly 

’ discovered phenomena (at least if we be- 
lieve Mr. Glanville) which are scattered, 
as he saith, under the heads of the arts 

_and instruments, which are as follow: 
In the Heavens, those of the spots, and 
rhotion of the sun ‘about his axis; the 
mountainous protuberances and shadows 
of the body of the moon; the moons of 
Jupiter; their mutual eclipsing one ano- 
ther, and its turning round upon its own 
axis; the ring about Saturn, and its 
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shadow upon the body of that.star; the, 
phases, of Venus; the increment and 
decrement of light amongst the planets ;, 
the appearing and disappearing’ of fixed 
stars ; the altitude of comets ; and nature 
of the via lactea. In the air, its spring ; 
the more accurate history and nature. of 
winds and meteors ; the probable height 
of the atmosphere have been added by 
the Lord Bacon, Des . Cartes, Mr. Boyle 
and others. In the earth, new lands by 
Columbus, Magellan, and the rest of the 
discoverers; and in these new plants, new 
fruits, new animals, new minerals, and a 
kind of ‘other world of nature, from 
which this is supplied with numerous 
‘conveniences for life. In the waters, the 
great motion of the sea, unknown in 
elder times; and the particular laws of 
flux and refiux in many places are disco- 
vered. The history of baths, augmented 
by Savonurola, Baccius, and Blanchellus. 
Of metals, by Agricola; and the whole 
subterranean world described by the uni- 
versally-learned Kircher. The history of 
plants much improved by Mathiolus, 
Ruellius, Bauhinus, and Gerhard, besides 


the late account of English vegetables, 


published’ by Dr. Merret, a worthy 
member of the Royal Society; and ano- 
ther excellent virtuoso of the same assem- 
bly, Mr. John Evelyn, hath very consi- 
derably advanced the history of fruit and 
forest trees, by his Sylva and’ Pomona ; 
and greater things are expected from his 
preparations for Elysium Britannicum, a 
noble design now under his hands. The 
history of animals hath been much enlar- 
ged by Gesner, Rondeletius, Aldrovan- 
dus, and more accurately inquired into 
by the micographers, and the late travel- 
lers, who have given us accounts of those 
more remote parts of the earth, that have 
been less known to these; amongst whom, 
the ingenious author of the Caribees de- 
serves to be meationed as an instance. In 
our bodies, Natural History hath found a 
rich heap of materials in the particulars 
of the Venez Lactex, the Vasa Lympha- 
tica, of the valves and sinus of the veins, 
the several new..passages. and glandules, 
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the Duclas Chyliferus, the origination 


of the nerves, the circulation of the 
blood, and the rest. 

15. ** Great men and learned,’’ ‘saith 
Pliny, “who know more in natural 
causes than others do, feared the extinc- 
tion of the stars, or some mischief to be- 
fal them, in their eclipses: Pindarus and 
Stesichorus were subject to this fear, at= 
tributing the failing of their lights to the 
power of witchcraft.” 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Slothfulness and Idleness of some 
Men. 

Ir is said of the elder Cato, that he. 
used to inflame the minds of his fellow- 
soldiers to the love of industry, labour, 
and virtue, with such kind of memorials 
as this; 


St cum labore quippiam recte geris, 
Lalor recedit, fucta recte permanent 3 
Quod si jocose, nequiier quid egeris, 
Alit voluptas; turpe factum permanet. 


Which, “because it pleased me in the 
reading, and may possibly do the like 
to some others, for the sake of the Eng- 
Nish reader, I will venture thus to trans- 
late; . 


When what is good we do perform with pain, 

The pains soon pass, the good deeds still remain ; 

When slothfully or basely aught is done, 

Those base deeds stay, when all the pleasure’s 
gone. 


Indeed, all the ancient Romans were such 
haters of idleness, that Agenotia, which 
was to stir up to action, Stimula, which 
was put on further, and Strenua, which 
was to make men strenuous, were all 
three received as goddesses, to. be wor- 
shipped in temples within the city : they 
would not receive Quies, or Rest, as a 

oddess in public, but built a temple for 
ae in the Lavicanian way, which was 


(14.) Ceel. Antiq. Lect. 1.7. 0. 98, 
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. house, 


without the city: and thithe* may those 


unprofitable members. of the common- 
wealth go with their sacrifices, who aré 
like ‘unto those that follow.* 

1. Altades, the twelfth King of Ba- 
bylon, an idle and slothfal person, laid 
down these two as his maxiras: “* He is 
a vain and-foolish man, who, with con- 
inual labour and misery, makes. war to 
the destruction of himself and others.’? 
His other was this: “He is the most 
fool of all, that with toil and labour 


heaps up treasure, rot for himself, bat 


From this idle philo-. 


his posterity.” 
sophy he collected two things: That 
‘no war was to made because of the 
labour.”” And a second: that “ we 
should enjoy the riches and glory that 
was got by the sweat and misery of 
others.” Accordingly, he framed his 
life, and spent his whole time amongst 
whores and catamites, 

2. Varia Servilius, descended of a 
Pretorian family, was remarkable for no 
other thing save only his idleness, in 
which he grew old; insomuch, as it was 
commonly said by such as passed by his 
Varia hic situs est: “Here lies 
Varia :” speaking of him as of a person 
that was not orly dead but buried. 


3. Domitianus, the Emperor, the son 


of Vespatianus aad-Domicilla, while he 
held the empire, was so given up to sloth 
and idleness, that he spent most part of his 
time in pricking flies to death with the 
point of a needle or bodkin: so that 
when it was demanded of one who was 
come out from him, “* Who was with 
the Emperor ?”? his answer was, Ne 
musca quidem: “Not so much asa fly.” 
4. Alexander, the son of Basilius Ma- 
cedo, was Emperor : when he was a 
young man, about twenty years of age, 
and after, he was so devoted to sloth and 
and idleness, that laying aside the care of 
all matters of weight and moment, he 
minded nothing else but hunting, horses, 
and dogs, placing therein all his employ- 
ment and delight. 
5. Romanus, the grandchild of Ro- 
manus Laucapenus, was a man the most 
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~ shothful of all others men; he wholly 
resigned ‘himself. up to drinking of wine, 
to idleness, and other pleasures ; so that 

the care of the empire was intrusted in 
the hands of Josephus Bringa, the Pre- 
fect, merely upon the account of the ex- 
treme worthlessness of the Emperor. 

6; Charles, the son of Ludovicus Ca- 
rolinus, King of France, when he suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom, was so 
‘noted for his singular sluggishness, that 
he was commonly called Charles. the 
Slothful; for he minded nothing that 
was serious ; insomuch that he consumed 
and wasted away with mere idleness, and 
died young, leaving his throne to be pos- 
sessed by his son. 

7. The Thracians accounted it the 
most honourable to be without any kind 
of employment; husbandry and tillage 
of the ground was looked upon by them 
as most contemptible: the gallantest way 
to procure them a_livelihood,. was, as 
they held, by the wars, by rapine, and 
plunder. 

8. The Sybarites did throw out from 
their city, and banish from amongst 
them, all such sorts of artificers and 
handicraftsmen as did make any noise, 
that'so they might have full scope in 
their enjoyment of their rest and repose, 
and have no disturbance m the morning. 

9. The Thespienses esteemed it a great 
blemish to their Nobility to concern 
themselves in the study or practice of 


any mechanical art or trade; they even | 


held themselves dishonoured, to be busied 
in agriculture itself. By this means 
the people generally lived in extreme 
poverty. 

to. The Messaliani, a sort of Here- 
ticks and Enthusiasts, reject all bodily 
Jabour, indulging themselves in the great- 
est idleness and sloth that may be, ex- 
pecting the coming of a certain devil, 
whom they believe to be the Holy 
~ Ghost. | 

11. Camerarius relates a pleasant his- 
‘tory from Jodocus Damhaud, in this 
manner: ‘ As I was sitting,’ saith he, 
“with some Senators of Bruges, before 
the gate of the Senate-house, a certain 
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beggar presented himself to us, who, 
with sighs and tears, and lamentable: 
gestures, expressed to us: his miserable 
poverty, saying withal, that ‘he had 
about him a. private disorder, which 
shame prevented him from discovering 
to the eyes of men.’ We all pitying the 
case of the poor man, gave him each of 
us something, and he departed : one 
amougst us sent his servant after him, 
with command to inquire, out of him, 
what his private infirmity might be, 
which he was so loth to discover?» .The 
servant overtook him, and desired of him 
that satisfaction; and having diligently 
viewed his face, breast, arms, &c. and 
finding all his limbs in good plight, *1 
see nothing,” said he, ‘ whereof you have 
any such reason to complain.” ‘Alas!’ 
said the Beggar, ‘the disease that af- 
-flicts me is far different from what you 
conceive of, and is such as you cannot 
see ; it is an evil that hath crept over my 
whole: body, it is passed through the 
very veins and marrow of me, in such 
manner, that there is no one member of | 
my body that is able to do any work : 
this .disease is by some called Idleness 
and Sloth.’ The servant hearing this, 
left him in anger, and returned to us 
with this account of him; which, after 
we had well laughed at, we-sent to make 
further inquiry after-this Beggar; but he 
had withdrawn himself,’’ 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Dulness and Stupidity of some | 


Persons. 


Priny mentions a sort of bears, and 
we also read it of certain asses in Tuscany, 
that having fed upon hemlock, they he- 
came so stupid, that no sharp words of 
their keeper, or others, would in the 
least work upon them. We shall find 
these heavy creatures out-acted in their 
‘dulness and insensibility by men, whose 
passions, senses, and reason, may seern 
to have been overwhelmed in them, be- 
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yond what could be expected from the 
force and power of poppy, or any opiate 
whatsoever. : 

1; Agatharcides speaks of a certain 
people in /Ethiopia, who live without 
any kind of passion; they are not moved 
with the speech or sight of any such fo- 
reigners as sail thither, but, looking 
backward, they stand as if they were 
immoveable, and without sense. If any 
strike them with a drawn sword they fly 
not, bearing all strokes and injuries what- 
soever. No manis troubled at the wound 
or loss of another: so that they often see 
their wives, children, or other relations, 
slain before their face, and yet express 
no sign either of anger or pity., Ina 
word, they bear all sorts of evils. with a 
quiet mind, only looking upon such as 
strike them, and at every stroke moving 
their heads a little. 

2. Honorius, the Emperor, being at 
Ravenna when Rome was taken by Ala- 
rick, King of the Goths, he there re- 
ecived the news perditam Romam ‘esse, 
*¢ that Rome was lost.”? He understood 
it of a cock of the game he had, which 
was called Roma: and exceedingly won- 
dered’ that he was so soon dead, when 
he had sported pleasantly with him but 
awhile before. Of so dull and stupid 
a temper was this Prince, retaining no- 
thing at all of the virtue of his father or 
grandfather ; and of the like. disposition 
was Arcadius his brother. 

3. The Turks, in the reign of Or- 
ehanes, had passed over the Hellespont, 


and taken the Castle of Zembenick, by- 


the Greeks called Coiridocastron, that is 
ta-say the- Hog Castle: this was the first 
footing the Turks ever had in Europe, 
and from whence to this day they could 
never be removed: But such was the 
great security and stupidity of the proud 
Greeks at» this time, that, instead of 
arming to drive them, out, as with ease 
they might, to extenuate the greatness 
of the loss, they commonly said, ‘There 
was but.an hog stye lost :’’ alluding to 
‘the name of the Castle. This Castle 
gained, the Turks soon proceeded further 
to spoil the country of Chersonesus as 
far ‘as Callipolis; which city they took 
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anno 1358; where the madness: and-stu- 
pidity of the Greeks was again more than. 
before to be wondered at: for the news 
of Callipolis being brought to Constan- 
tincple, the peeple there made small ac- 
count thereof; but toextenuate the mat- 
ter, when they had any talk of it, ma 
jesting manner they commonly said, 
‘“ That the Turks had but taken from 
them ‘a bottle of wine.’ 

. 4, Messalina was the wife of the Em- 
peror Claudius, whom she and his freed- 
men governed as an /Ethiop uses to do 
an elephant. The great stupidity of this 
Emperor will appear by the impudent 
boldness and prodigious license she took 
in his life-time. Divers of the Nobility 
shé caused to be slain, and more to be 
banished. And what might have been 
expected to awaken her husband’s resent- 
ment, her adulteries were daily; and 
those not only in private, but in the very 
palace, and in the presence both of ladies 
and their husbands, as if she delighted in 
infamy itself, "There was one Mnester, a 
stage-player,’ with whom she was fallen in 
love ; and him, according to her modesty, , 
she courted. The man refused, whether 
out of reverence to the Emperor, or fear 
of consequences: at which the Empress 
said, laughing, “ What if my: Claudius 
himself command you, will you then 
obey ?? This seemed incredible: but: to 
her husband she goes, and persuades the 
blockhead to send for Mnester, and com- 
mand him to obey her in all things: from 
thenceforth the player made no other de- 
nial.. This isnot all: there was in Rome 
one Caius Silius, the most beautiful of all 
the Roman youth; him she enticed, en- 
joyed, and openly loved ;.as his reward, _ 
she made. him Consul, and transferred 
the riches and ornaments of the court to 
his house; so'that he was revered as the 
Prince: and yet, not satisfied with this, 


‘she openly married him, while her hus- 


band had retired to Hostia. The nup- 


tials’ were celebrated: with all kind of 


pomp: the flower of both orders in Rome 
were invited; a great feast was made; 


‘the genial bed prepared, and all usual 


solemnities performed; the bride. lay in 
lap of her new husband, and treated him 
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openly with all conjugal freedom., This 
is strange, her husband being living, and 
also Emperor ; but it was done, and had 
passed unnoticed for hin, but that his 
freed-men about him (fearing such novel- 
ties would tend toa change, and .so ha- 
zard their fortunes) excited. him to.re- 
venge; at last, therefore, he gave orders 
for his wife’s death; but. with so little 
concern and memory of what he had done, 
that he often asked his servants why their 
Lady came not to: dinner, as if «she had 
been still alive. 

5. When . Valerianus, the Emperor, 
was taken prisoner by Sapores; the Per- 
‘sian, and by bim made his footstool as 
oft as*he mounted his horse, his ‘son 

~-Galienus succeeded him at Rome; who, no 
‘way solicitous what became of his father 
or theempire, gave up himself to all man- 
ner of debauchery and voluptuousness ; 
every now and then saying to those that 
were about him, ** What have we for 


us? what shall we have for. supper’ to- 
*morrow ? what plays, what sports in the 
“Cirque, what sword-fights, and what 
‘ pastimes ?”? So far was he dissolved by his 
f Ser into supidity and. insensibility, 
» that when report was brought him of his 
‘father’s death, his answer was, “ That 
he knew his father was mortal.’? When 
he heard Avgypt was revolted, “¢ What,’’ 


- gaid he, jesting, “ can we not do with- » 


od 


his:father Regnerus, King of the Danes, 
and how he: had been thrown amongst 
serpents to: be poisoned and eaten up by 
them, at the command of Hella, King 
of the Britains, was so stupified with 
grief, that while he stood full of thoughts, 
leaning upon’a spear he held in his hand, 


the point of his spear ran quite through 


his foot, and he remained insensible of 
the wound he had received by it. 

7. Charles the Eighth having: con- 
querred the kingdom of Naples, » was 


upon his return into France, when the 


Venetians, Pope Alexander the: Sixth, 
Maximilian the Emperor,» and Lewis, 
Duke of Milan, entered into a league 


with that silence, that Philip (the King 
-of France’s Ambassador, then at. Venice, 


though he was daily in the Court, and 


-ealled toby the’ other Ambassadors) 


could know nothing of it. The>next 


day, when the league was-engrossed, he 


» was called into the Senate by the Duke; 
dinner ? what pleasures are prepared for » 


and .when he understood the league, and 
the names of them that had entered into 


‘it, he was almost bereft of his under- 
‘standing. The Duke told him, “ ‘That 
«the league was not made with purpose to 
“War upon any, but to defend themselves 


if they were. attacked.” ‘Then Philip a 
little. coming to: himself, « What. then,’ 
said he, ‘* shall not my King return into 
France ?”? “ Yes,” said the Duke, “ ifhe | 
will return in a friendly manner, and .we 


out the flax of ASgypt? When he was 
-, told that Asia was wasted, * Can we not 
live,” said he, “ without the delights of 
- Asia??? When- news came that Gallia 
_ was lost, ** Cannot,” said he, “ the state 
be safe without trabeated cassocks ?”’ 
- Thus in his loss from all parts of the 
’ world he jested, as if he were only depri- | 
~ ved of that which furnished him with 
* some considerable trifle. So that, in 
» contempt of him, not only foreign na- 
tions rent away the Roman provinces, 
* but also, in divers parts of the world, so - 
* many aspired to the empire, that no less 
» than thirtysuch pretenders arenamed from. 
_® the time of his father’s and his reign,.to 
his death. , 
6. Sivardus hearing. of the, death of 


- will assist him in all things.” With this 
answer Philip departed-out of the Senate : 
-and being come into: the court-yard, he 
‘turned to a: Secretary of the Senate’s 
that had been with him all the: while, 
and “ For the love of God,’ ‘said «he, 
* tell me over again all that the -Duake 
said to'me; for at this time I. donot 
> remember one word of it. 


eee 
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8. + In the year 1661, some Hunters, 
“who were in- pursuit of game-in the. fo- 
rests: of Lithuania, discovered a ‘child 
among a herd of bears. \ Having jseen 
two young ones which had a resemblance 
to the human figure ; they took one of 
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them, notwithstanding the resistance it 


made, crying, gnashing its. teeth, and 
defending itself with its claws, like a 
young untamed bear, and tying its 
hands, carried it to Warsaw, where it 
was presented to the King and Queen 
of Poland. All the nobility and inha- 
bitants of the city hastened to see this 
child, which appeared to be only about 
nine years of age. Its skin and, hair 
were exceedingly white, and its limbs 
were strong and well proportioned. It 
had a handsome face, with blue eyes, 
but its faculties were so brutified, that it 
seemed to be entirely destitute of reason, 
and to have nothing human but the form. 
It did not even possess the power of 
speech, and all its propensities were en- 
tirely brutal. Being, however, ascertained 
to be a child, it was in that quality bap- 
tized by the Bishop of Posnania, and nam- 
ed Joseph Ursin. The Queen of Poland 
wished to be its godmother, and the 
French Ambassador was its godfather. 
It was afterwards found very difficult to 
tame the savage and ferocious nature of 
this child, and to teach it any of the 


principles of religion, as it was never | 


able to speak, though there was no de- 
fect in itstongue. ‘The King gave it to 
a Polish nobleman, who carried it to his 
house to serve among his other domestics, 
but it was never able to divest itself of 
‘that ferocity, which it had acquired 
among the wild beasts: it nevertheless 
became accustomed to walk upright, and 
would go wherever it was sent. It was 
equally fond of flesh, whether raw. or 
roasted; it could never endure clothes 
on its hody, or shoes on its feet, and it 
never covered its head. It was accus- 
tomed, now and then, to run away into 
the neighbouring forests, where it took 
pleasure in tearing off, with its nails, the 
bark from the trees, the juice of which 
it sucked. It was observed one day, that 
a bear, which had killed twomen, ap- 
‘ieee it, ‘and instead of doing it any 
abe caressed it, licking its body and 
ace. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the treacherous Memories of some Men, 
and what Injuries have been done theres 
unto, through Age, Diseases, or other 
Accidents. 


Tue lynx is the sharpest sighted of 
all other beasts, yet it is also observed of 
him, that if he chance to look behind 
him, he forgets all that was before him, 
and his mind loses whatsoever it is that 
his eyes have ceased to see. There are 
some indeed whose forgetfulness may be 
imputed to the stupidity of their natures; 
but there are others also of extraordinary 
acuteness and ingenuity, who are so un- 
happy, as to be attended with a miserable 
frailty in their memory ; and some very 
learned men have been so unfortunate, as 
through age, disease, the vehement sur- 
prisal of some passion, or other accident ) 
to have utterly lost all that their industry 
had gained. 

1. Pliny tells of one, “ that with the 
stroke of a stone, fell presently to forget 
his letters only, in such a manner as he 
could read no more, otherwise his me- 
mory served him wellenough.” ‘* Ano- 
ther,” saith he, “ with a fall from the 
roof of a very high house, lost the re- 
membrance of his own mother, his next 
kinsfolks, friends and neighbours; and 
athird in a sickness of his, forgot his 
own servants ; and upon the like occasion, 
Messali Corvinus, the great orator, for- 
got his own proper name, though he re- 
membered other things well enough.” 

2. Franciscus Babarus (the friend of 
Hermolaus) in his old age lost all memo- 
ry of his Greek learning, wherein: before 
he was excellently skilled ; and the same 
thing befel Georgius ‘l'rapezuntius, who 
in his extreme age forgot all kind of 
learning both of Greek and Latin. 

3. Apollonius tells us of Artemidorus 
the Grammarian, who. having, as. he > 
walked, espied a crocodile lying on the 
sands, and perceiving him to move, was 
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gp smitten with the apprehension of fear, 
that he verily believed that his left leg 
‘and hand were already devoured by the 
serpent, and utterly lost all the memory 
of his learning, : 
4. Seneca writes of Calvisius Sabinus, 
arich man, that he had so.slender a me- 
‘mory, that sometimes he forgot the name 


-of Ulysses, at others that of Achilles, ° 


and so of Priamus, whose names yet, he 
knew as well as do those of our school- 
masters; and yet this man was very am- 
bitious of being thought to be a learned 
man. . tale hay hae 
_\§. Bamba, King of the Goths, bya 
draught of poison given him by his suc- 
cessor Heringius, utterly lost the use 
of his memory. . 

_ Ge In the reign of the Emperor Fre- 
derick the Second, one Gérmanus, a 
clerk, having opened a vein, whereat he 
might lose some blood, together with it 
lost all memory of learning; nor could 
he bettter tell how to write or read, than 
if he had never learnt either ; but in the 
mean time he still retained all other 
things. A year together he continued 
in this kind of oblivion, till (which is 
strange) being let blood again, at the 
same time of the year, inthe same place, 
he was restored to his former knowledye 
of reading and writing. | 


. a 


7. A certain Franciscan, being reco- 


. vered of a disease,'was suddenly so de- 


s 


prived of his memory, that aifhough he 
-was an able divine, yet he did not under- 
stand the first elements, nor could he re- 
_ member the names of those things which 
daily he used. Four months did he thus 
continue, and began to. leara his alpha- 
bet ; but by the use of powerful medicines, 
he recovered all his former léaraing in the 
next four months. . 3 


.» 8. When Curie the orator was to plead 


in the behalf of Sex. Nevius, and Cicero 


_=was to do the like for Titinia Corta ; 
‘ “upon the sudden Curio forgot the whole 


-eause, and said it was occasioned by the 
witchcraft and enchantments of Titinia. 
~ But the truth is, he had naturally so frail 
tie ete Ai? : 4 
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a memory, that sometimes proposing to 
insist upon three heads, he would either 
add a fourth, or have forgotten the third; 
and in his writings, usually he forgot 
what he had set down before. 

9. Hermogenes was born in Cilicia, a 
rhetorician of that account, that he may 
challenge the next place to Aristotle ; he 
was scarce eighteen years old, when he 
wrote the Art of Rie which is 
yet extant. He was in great reputation 

for his learaing in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius; but being arrived to the twen- 
ty-fourth year of his age, he fell into an 
invincible and incurable stupidity of mind, 
so that he forgot all manner of learning ; 
whereupon they used to say, by way of 
jest, “ Hermongenes was an old man 
amongst boys, and a boy amongst old 
men.” He flourished Anno Christi 
160. ‘ 3 
10. Antonius of Siena. being newly 
recovered of a disease, did so perfectly 
forget all that he had before fixed ‘in his 
memory, that he remembered not so 
much as the names of things; while he 


‘was at florence, he believed hé was at 


Siena; he knew not his friends from his 
enemies, but called them by other names; 
and therefore, as a mere mad-man and 
dotard, he was left to nature. It was now 
twenty days since he was thus affected ; 
when a looseness took him, wherein he 


voided blood, green choler, and’ other’ 


things, and was thereby restored to his 
former memory, though he remembered 
nothing of what he had done in the mean 
time. » rrp ; 
11. In Claudius Cesar there was no- 
thing that men wondered more at, than 
-his forgetfulness and inconsiderateness. 
When Messalina, his Empress, was slain 
by his command, as soon as he was sat 
down to supper, he inquired of the ser- 
vitors, why their Lady did not come. 


“And many of those whom he had put to © 


death, the next day he invited into Coun- 
cil, and to play at.dice ; and, as if they 
made little haste, he sent messengers to 
reprove them for theirdelay. ++ .. 
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12, Thuanus writes of Theodore Beza, 
that before he died, when his mind was 
grown feeble, he forgat things present ; 
but what was printed in his memory 
aforetime, when he had his understanding, 
that he held, and it continued thus with 
him during the two years wherein he 
languished. 

18. So stupid and dull of memery was 
Atticusthesonof Herodthe Sophist, that 
by no means he could be brought to. re- 
tain the names of the letters in the alpha- 
bet. His father, to remedy this evil, 
procured twenty-four boys of like age 
with his son; and gave to each of them 


a sirname from the several letters, that. 


at least by this means he might instruct 
the gross capacity of his son. 

14. The Emperor Antoninus Cara- 
calla had so profited in learwing and 
philosophy, thathe was numbered amongst 
the learned; and used to employ a’great 
part of the day in philosophical dis- 
courses and disputations. But afterwards 

he was seized upon with so great a for- 
getfulness of all sorts of learning, as if 
he had never had the least acquaintance 
with letters. 

15. Conradus Lycosthenes, in the year 
1555, was suddenly taken with a dead 
palsy on his right side, by which he lost 
the use of his speech ; and though he re- 
tained his reason, yet his memory was 
quite gone for divers days. At last, 

"being restored to his wonted health, he 
lived seven years, with his memory as 
perfect and entire as ever. 

16. Montaigne says of himself, «That 
if in speaking he ventured to digress ne- 
ver so little from his subject, he was 
infallibly lost.” Iam forced,” says he, 
“*to call the men that serve me either by 
the names of their offices or their coun- 
try; and if I should live long, J do not 
think but I should forget my own 


name. 
Plenus rimarum sum, hac atque illac perfiuo. 


<< ’'m fall of chinks, and leak out every way.” 


It has befallen me more than once to for- 
get the word that three hours before I 


Of the absurd and strange F ollies of divers Men: 


had received or given,and toforget where’ ~ 
T had hid my purse.” : 

17. & Dr. Thomas, the late bishop of 
Salisbury, was remarkable for that turn’ 
of mind which the French call efourdi, 
and is so often atttended with whimsical 
accidents through absence and. inatten<’ 
tion. He forgot the day he was to be 
married, till his servant put him in mind 
of it, by bringing him a new hat, coat, 
and wig, finely powdered. One day 
while he was talking, a gnat bit his leg 
severely. The doctor stooped, and 
scratched a gentleman’s leg that stood 
next, and, who smiling at his absence, ne- 
ver interrupted him, and the guat all the 
time kept biting on. The doctor once 
made a party with three of his friends, al- 
most as absent as himself, to go ina 
coach to Windsor : When they were in 
the coach, they began to dispute about 
some points of philosophy; and when 
they had got about half way, they per- 
ceived that the coachman loitered. M. 
Desmaiseaux, who was one of the com- 
pany, put his head out of the door, and 
cried to the coachman, Allons donc ! _Al- 
lons donc! The man thought he said to 
“© London ! to London!” and replied, 
‘* turning his horses about, “ As you 
please Gentlemen.” The debate*conti- 
nuing, these four learned absentees ne- 
ver perceived they were going back till 
they came to the turnpike that leads into 
London, when they found that instead 
of being at Windsor, where their dinner 
waited for them, they were very .near 
the place whence they set out. 


CHAP. XXVIL. 


Of the absurd and strange Follies of divers 
Men. ) 


ArisrorLe says, “ That the most 
excellent soul is not exempt from a mix- 
ture of folly, and thinks he has reason 
to call all transports, how commendable 
soever, that surpass our own judgments, 
folly ; forasmuch as wisdom is a regular 
government of the soul, which is carried _ 
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on with measure and proportion, and 
which she is responsible to herself for. 
2Tis the only ruin of men. of shallow ca- 
pacities that they never consider; and 
since they don’t comprehend things, they 
never’see the damage or profit, and by 
consequence never. trouble. themselves 
about them, but swallow all that comes 
- first to hand without examination. ‘Wise 
men, or kingdoms, may, by surprise, be 
guilty of doing foolish . things ; but to 
guffer them to run to an nncontrollable 
custom, is absurdity in the abstract; for 
when men have been taxed with inadver- 
tency at the first commencement of folly, 
they pass for naturals if they persevere 
jn it. 
_ 1. Amongst the Carribbians, as soon 
as the wife is delivered, the husband goes 
to bed to bemoan himself there, and act 
the part of the woman in that condition ; 
_ but what.is most troublesome to the poor 
Carribbian who hath put himself into bed 
instead of his new-delivered wife is, that 
they oblige him to a certain diet for ten 
‘or twelve days together, allowing him 
every day only a little- piece of cassava, 
and a little water, wherein there has been 
boiled a little of that root-bread; after- 
wards his allowance is a little increased, 
yet still continued in that same diet; but 
he breaks the cassava, which is presented 
to him, only inthe middle, for the space 
of about forty days, leaving the extre- 
mities entire, which he hangs up in his 
hut, to serve at the entertainment he af- 
terwards intends to make for all his 
friends; nay, after all this, he ab- 
stains, sometimes for the space of ten 
months or a whole year, from seve- 
ral kinds of meat, as lamantin, tortoises, 
swine’s flesh, hens, fish, and delicious 
things ; being so pitifully: simple, as to 
fear that those things might prejudice 
the child; at the expiration of tne 
feast, the shoulders of the poor father, 
who hath a. child bora, are scarified and 
opened with the tooth of an agouty ; and 
‘jt. is requisite that the besotted wretch 
should not only suffer himself to be so or- 
dered, but he must also endure it with- 
out expressing the least sentiment of pain. 
Their persuasion is, that the more appa- 
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rent the father’s patience shall be in these 
trials, the more commendable shall be the 
valour of his son. But this noble blood 
must not be’suffered to fall to the ground, 
since the effusion thereof contributes so 
much to future courage; it is therefore 
carefully saved to rub the child’s face 
withall, out of an imagination, he will be 
the more generous and brave. 

2. The Sinite, or the Sinenses, have 
in their houses little images, which they 
worship as their gods; but in case any 
thing befall them contrary to their expec- 
tation, they punish their gods for it ; and 
after they have scourged them, they often 
cast them out into the streets, when soon. 
after, moved with repentance, they take 
them up again, adorethem, seek to ap- 
pease them, and offer them wine and in- 
cense, 4 nate 
3. The king of Catona, at his corona- 
tion, swears that it shall not rain unsea- 
sonably, neither shall there be a famine or 
pestilence within his dominions during his 
reign. 

4. In Sophala, in the East Indies, the 
king is called the Quiteve, and hath ma- 
that sing his praises when he. gocs 
abroad, calling him the Lord of the Sun 
and Moon, king ofthe land and rivers, 
conqueror of his enemies 5 in every, thing 
great, great witch, great thief, great lion, 
and all other names of greatness which 
they can invent, whether they signify 
good or bad, they attribute tohim. — 

5. Xerxes having made a bridge of 
boats over the Hellespont, for the tran- 
sportation of his huge army out of 
Asia into Europe, there arose a great 
tempest, which broke his bridge in sun- 
der: wherewith he was so enraged, that 
he sent a chartel of defiance to the sea, 
and commanded his servants to give it 
three hundred stripes, and io throw fet- 
ters into it, to bind it to its good be- 
haviour; with hot irons to burn ignomi- 
nious brands in it : his officers performing 
his commands were to say, “ O thou un- 
ruly water, thy Lord hath appointed thee. 
this punishment, for that thou hast 
wronged him that deserved it not from 
thee ; but whether thou wilt or not, he 
is resolved to pass over thee, nor shall any 
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man hereafter sacrifice unto thee, as be- 
ing a deceitful and bitter river.” 

6. Caligula, the Roman emperor, had 
a horse called Swift, whom he invited to 


supper with himself: he caused his pro- 


vender to be set before him in gold; he 
gave him wine to drink in goblets of gold; 
he swore by his health and fortune; he 
promised to make him consul, and had 
done so if his horse had’ lived: he did 
make him priest, yea, a colleague with 
himself in the supreme pontificate ; his 
stable was of marble, his manger of ivory, 
his caparisons and harness purple, and a 
pendant jewel of precious stones at his 
poictrel ; and he allowed him a house, fa- 
mily, servants, and household-stuff. 

7. The Great Cham of Tartary was 
wont, when he had dined, to cause his 
trumpeters to sound their trumpets before 
his palace gate, thereby to give notice, 
and to proclaim to. all the kings in the 
world, that now the great Cham had 
dined, they might all take leave to go 
to dinner Ne . 

8. I knew a lady so over-curious and 
nice, that seeing hogs and other crea- 
tures cut wp, and their bowels taken out, 


tormented herself with the thought, that. 


she also carried about with her in her 
own body, such stinking filth (as she 
called it) inclosed. Upon which she 
conceived such an abhorrence, that she 
hated her own body; saying, ‘She 


knew not what course to take to free 


herself from that wuncleanness ;’? and 
with this fancy she was continually 
vexed : of which she often seriously, and 
with 
and when I had much ado to forbear 
laughing, she would be very angry. 

9. Pharnuches was a great commander 
of horse in the army of Xerxes, which 
he. designed against Greece ; who 
marching out of Sardis, mounted upon 
a stately horse, a dog ran between the 
legs of his horse: the horse affrighted, 
reared up, and threw Pharnuches out of 
his saddle, with the bruise of which fall 
she spit blood. His servants, seon after 


the fall of their master, dealt with the 


reat: anxiety complained to me: . 


horse as they had received his ordérs to’ 
do; which was, to lead him to the place’ 
where he had thrown his lord, and there 
cut off his legs. : 

10. ‘Ihe Tibarenes, as soon as_their 
wives were delivered, bound up their 
own heads with a handkerchief, lay down’ 
on their beds, and made themselves to 
be attended like women in childbed. 
The poor women, in the mean “times 
were up and about the house, endeavour- 


ing to make ready baths for their hus- > - 


bands, to dress and season their viands, 


to tend and cherish them, ‘as if they had 


borne all the pain of feminine travail. 

11. It is said of the Aberdita, after 
they had beheld the Tragedy of An- 
dromeda and Medusa, that they all, even 


‘from the least to the greatest, grew so 


frantic and foolish, that they ceased not 
to sing, to clap their hands, to cry, to 
whistle through the streets, and to have 
no discourse, nor thought of any thing 
but Andromeda and Medusa. ! 
12. Queen Stratonica, wife of Seleucus; 
had not one hair upon her head; yet; 
notwithstanding, gave six hundredcrowns 
to a poet, who had celebrated her in his 
verse, and sung that her hair had the 
tincture of the marygold. I know not 
how this soothing flatterer meant it; but 
this Queen became very proud of it, 
which made her s0 much the more ri- 
diculous. 


13. Rudolphus, King of the Heruli, | 


warred with Tado, King of the Lom- 
bards ; and when both armies approached 


each other, Rudolph committed ~ the 


whole to his Captains; he himself re- 
mained in his tent in the mean time, and 
sat jesting at the table, 
sent one to the top of a tree, to behold 
the fortune of the day; but withal told 
him, if he brought him ill news he 
would take his head from his shoulders. 
This scout beheld the Heruli to run, 
but not daring to carry that news to the 
King; consulted his own safety; b 
which means the-King, and all that ‘were 
with him, were-taken and slain. 

14, Nero, the Emperor, was ‘so luxu- 
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Of such as have been at vast Expenses about vain; unprofitable Things. 


riously wasteful, and beyond all reason 
4nd measure, that he would not fish but 
with nets of gold, drawn with purple- 
coloured cords. It is said he took de- 
light to dig the earth with a golden 
spade ; and when there was question 
about cutting the Isthmus of Corinth 
(a design that had long troubled his 
brain), he went thither, led on with 
musical violins, holding in-his hand the 
golden spade, with which he began, in 
the sight of the whole world, to break 
the ground ;-a matter which seemed 
ridiculous to the wiser sort living in that 


age. ‘ 
7s. C. Caligula presented himself to 
- be adored, and ordained peculiar sacri- 
fices to himself; at nights, in case the 
moon shined out full and bright, he in- 
vited her to embracements, and to. lie 
‘with him; the day he would spend in 
private conference with Jupiter Capito- 
dinus $ ‘sometimes whispering, and laying 
his ear close to the statue of him; and 
_ sometimes again talking aloud, as if he 
had been ‘chiding. ‘Nay, being angry 
-with heaven, because his interludes were 
hindered by claps of thunder, and his 
banqueting disturbed with flashes of 
lightning, he challenged Jupiter to fight 
with him. | 
16. The servants of the Muscovites, 
and their wives too, do often complain 
of their Lords, that ‘they are not well 
beaten by them: for they look upon it 
-asasign of their indignation and dis- 
pleasure with them, if they are not 
frequently reproached and beaten by 
them. 
17.'In the worship of Hercules Lyn- 
dius it was the manner, that such as 
_ stood by him that embowelled the sacri- 
' fice, did curse the bowels, and wish hea- 
vy imprecations upon them. p 
18. Poliarchus, the Athenian, was -ar- 


rived at that height of luxury and folly, 


that if any of his dogs or cocks, that he 
loved, chanced to dic, he made public 
funerals for them, invited his friends, and 
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buried them with great sumptuousness, 
erecting pillars upon their monuments, 
upon which he also caused their epitaphs 
to be engraven. ot) 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of such as have been at vast Expenses 
about vain, unprofitable Things. 


T'RERE is scarce any thing of that diff- 
culty, but some one or other have had 
the confidence to undertake it; and there 
have been some men of that nature, as 
to desire nothing more than to effect that 
which others have looked upon as almost 


impossible. Some of these costly designs 


have been given over as suddenly, as 
they were rashly adventured upon ;. and 
others: made to miscarry by some acci- 
dent or other. | 

1. Inthe province of Northgoia, a part 
of Bavaria, the Kmperor Charles the 
Great caused a ditch to be begun, which 


should have been in length two thousand 


paces, and in breadth three hundred, 
whereby, through the help of the rivers 
Regnitz and Atmul, he meant to have 
made a passage for boats from the Danube 
into the river Rhine: which work was 
hindered by continual rains, and ‘the 
swampish nature of the grounds. 

2. Full west of the city of Memphis, 
close upon the Lybian deserts, aloft on 
a rocky level adjoining to the valley, 
stand those pyramids (the barbarous mo- 
numents of prodigality and vain glory) 
so universally celebrated, the regal se- 
pulchres of the-Egyptians, The greats 
est of the three, and chiefest of the 
world’s seven wonders, being square at 
the bottom, is supposed ‘to take up eight 
acres of ground, * every square ‘being 


three hundred single paces in length ; 


the square at the top consisting of thiee 


stones only, yet large enough for three 


score people to stand upon, ascended by 
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two hundred and fifty-five steps, .each 
step above three feet high, and of a 
breadth proportionable : no stone so jit- 
tle throughout the whole, as to be drawn 
by our carriages; yet were these hewn 
out of the Trojan mountains far off in 
Arabia ; how conveyed hither is wonder- 
ful, anit how so mounted a greater won- 
der. Twenty years it was in building, 
‘by three hundred and sixty-six thousand 
men continually working upon it, who 
only in raddishes, garlic, “Abed onions, are 
said to have consumed one thousand and 
eight hundred talents. It hath stood (as 
may be probably conjectured) about 
three thousand two hundred years, and 
is now rather old than ruinous. | Hero- 
dotus reports, that King Cleops became 
so poor by the building hereof, that he 
was compelled to prostitute his daughter. 
3. Arsinoeis eighty miles distant from 
‘Cairo: the ancient kings of « Egypt 
(seeking by vain and wonderful works 
to eternize the memory of themselves) 
had, with incredible charge and cost, cut 
through a'] that main Jand, so that ves- 
sels of good burden might come up the 
same from <Arsinoe to Cairo; which 
great cut or ditch Sesostris, the mighty 
King of Egypt, and, long after him 
Piolemeus Philadelphus, purposed to 
have made a great deal wider and deeper, 
and thereby to have Jet the Red Sea into 
the Mediterranean, for the readier trans- 
portation of the Indian merchandize to 
Cairo and to Ajexandria; which mad 
work Sesostris (prevented by death) could 
not perform ; and Ptolemzus (otherwise 
persuaded by skilful men) in time gave 
-over, for fear, lest, by letting in the 
great Indian Sea to the Mediterranean, 
he should thereby (as it were with ano- 
ther great deluge) have drowned the 
greatest part of Greece, and many other 
goodly countries of Asia: and with ex- 
ceeding charge, instead of honour, have 
purchased himself eternal infamy : a fear 
-youch more ridiculous than the under- 
taking. 
‘4, ‘The Emperor Caius Caligula de- 
sired omens more earnestly than to ef- 
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fect that Wwitidh others thought was uts 
terly impossible to be brought to pass 3 
and hereupon it, was that he made a 
bridge which extended itself from Baia 
to Puteoli; that 1s, three miles and six 
hundred paces outright : to this purpose, 
he caused ships of burden to be brought 
from all parts, these he placed at anchor, 
in double order, or two by, two in 
breadth, and cast a huge quantity of earth 
upon them, till such time as he had 
brought his bridge into the form of the 
Appian way. 

5. Claudius Ceeser, successor to the 
forementioned Caligula, proposed to 
himself. to drain the Fucine Lake: this 
he hoped speedily to effect with small 
cost, and to his great honour: the ra- 
ther because some private persons had 
offered to perform it.at their own charge, 
provided that the drained Jands should 
be granted them as the reward of their 
labours. For three miles space there- 


_ fore, partly by levelling, and partly by 


digging in the mountain, he at last, 
with great dificulty, finished his intended 
channel; when he had spent eleven years 
about it, and kept thirty thousand men 
at work therein ingen ret9g and without 
intermission, 

6. Severus and Celer were the con- 
trivers and engineers, who had the bold- 
ness and confidence to attempt to per- 
form by art that which nature had de- 
nied ; and to mock the great power and 
wealth of Nero: for they promised to 
cut out a navigable river from fhe Jake 
Avernus unto the mouth of the Tiber, 
the ground being all the way rugged and 
dry, or interposed mountains to.make 
their way through, and no way of in- 
creasing the water unless by the Pomp- 
tine fens ; all else was so craggy and dry, 
that to dig through them was.intolerable 
labour. Notwithstanding aj] which, Nero 
( as he was’ ambitions to be thought the 
performer of incredible things) attempted 
to dig through the mountains nearest 
unto Avernus, and the monuments and 
footsteps of his vain and exploded hopes 
are yet to be seen, Stetonius make 
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mention of this channel, begun as far as 
from Avernus to Ostia, wherein ships 
might have sailed to the length of an 
hundred and sixty miles: and the breadth 
of it was such, that two ships might 
meet and pass each otherinit. For the 
.. perfecting of this work, Nero caused/all 
the prisons every where to be ransacked, 
_and the men to be transported into Italy : 
and even those that were convicted of 
capital crimes he suffered not to be any 
other way condemned, but onl y to these 
works of his 

7, Seleucus Nicanor cn diet Gas 1 to 
cut through: that isthmus, or neck of 
land, that lies. betwixt. the Euxine and 
the Caspian Sea: but he lived not to 
finish it, for he was slain by Ptolemzus 
Ceraunus. 


8. Some of the Egyptian kings cut a_ 


mighty channel or passage, in length, 
four days sail, and in breadth such as 
two galleys might safely meet in it. In 
the digging and cutting of this, in the 
reign of Neco, King Of Egypt, there 
were no less than an hundred and twenty 
thousand Egytians that perished. The 
marks of this great;work are to be seen 
still near unto Sues. The design. they 
had herein was, to sail from the river 
' Nilus into the Red Sea, or Sinus Ara- 
bicus: but all these expences came to 
nothing, and were frusrated in their end. 

g. Trajanus, the Emperor, as,Dion 
reports, attempted to cut a channel, 
whereby he might join the Euphrates to 
the river Tigris : : but when he under- 
‘stood that the channel of Euphrates lay 
much higher than that of the Tigris, he 
desisted from his enterprise, fearing lest 
the Euphrates being brought thus down 
into a lower way, should not flow as it 
‘used to do. 

40. Anno 1569, the Turks, with a 
mighty number of soldiers and slaves, 
attempted to bring the river Volga (the 
greatest river of the Asiatic Sarmatia, 
and which from seventy mouths empties 
itself into the Caspian Sea) into the same 
channel with the river Fanais, which 
divides Europe from Asaia. ‘To this 
» purpose they were to dig through a high 
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‘his Grace 


operators, by . name 


belly, and lodging in a garret ; 


mountain, called by the Moscovites Pe-. 
renteka, about seven miles in the ascent 
and descent of it: but those Turks were 
consumed in their labour, partly by fa- 
mine and over-working, and partly by 
venomous creatures, and the incursions 
of the Tartars: so that, after a great ex- 
pence of blood and money, “nothing 
came of it, . 

11. George Villars, Duke of Buck- 
ingham,, being. persuaded by a pack of 
knaves, that they had the secret, of pro~ 
ducing: the Philosopher’ s stone, but 
wanted money to carry on the process, 
» naturally inquisive about cu- 
riosities a uncommon productions, en- 
gaged to assist them with money’ to 
carry on ‘the work, and performed his 
promise ata vastexpence. Analabora-. 


tory was built, utensils provided, and the 


family filled with the most famous artists 
in the transmutation of metals. This 
great charge continued upon . the Duke 
for some years ; for whoever was unpaid, 
or whatever was neglected, money must 
be tound to bear the charge of the, ela- 
boratory, and pay the operators; till this 
chimera, with other extravagancies and 
mismnanagements in the family, had 
caused the mortgaging and selling many 
fair manors, lordships, towns, and good 
farms. In all this time nothing was 
produecd: by these sons of art of any 
value: for either the glass broke, or the 
man was drunk and let out the fire, or 
some other misfortue still attended. the 
grand process. The Duke encountering 
nothing but disappointments, and. the 
operators finding themselves. slighted, 
and money very difficult to be had, » the 
project fell. I will not guess at the Duke’s 
charge any further than. to tell you, that 
besides the expence of the, laboratory, 
and paying Italian, German, and French 


operators, and their. philosophical at- 


tentiaitss one of the most inconsiderable 
Huniades, 
carried off from the Duke's service about 
this project above sixteen thousand 


pounds, which he. improving. by usury, 


extortion, dying a debtor to his back and 
‘he was 
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enabled at his death to leave his. sister, a 
poor women that sold earthen-ware in 
Shore-ditch, above thirty thousand 
pounds sterling. 


It were endless to give instances of. 


the folly of those men who have thrown 
away their time and money in fruitless 
searches after what is called the grand 
opetation, or philosopher’s stone, and 
the methods they have taken to accom- 
plish it. Some have thought to compass 
their end by mixing metals with such 
other matters as serve to purify them 
from their greater parts, and work their 
preparations with great fires; others di- 
gest them in spiritous liquors, and so 
draw out their mercury, which they 
think to have the aptest disposition. to 
make gold. Others again search after 
the seed of gold in gold itself, and 
expect to find it there as the seed ofa 
vegetable in a vegetable, &c. then by 
heat to draw out. the mercury of gold, 
which if they could once obtain, sowing 
this mercury in the earth, they fancy it 
would bring forth gold as certainly as 
seed does a plant. I should never make 
an end of this subject, if 1 should speak 
of the labours and pains, watchings, vex- 
ations and frettings, and especially the 
costs these unfortunate men plunge 
themselves into in following their several 
fancies; they are so extremely prepos- 
sessed with the conceit of becoming 
rich ofa sudden, that they are altoge- 
ther incapable of any sober admonition, 
and shut their ears to any thing that can 
be said to disabuse them, and so run 
themselves into the lowest degree of po- 
verty. .Penotus will serve us for an in- 
‘stance of this nature, among thousands 
ofothers. He died at ninety-cight years 
of age, in the hospital of Sierdon in 
‘Switzerland, and was used to say before 
he died, having spent his whole life in 
vainly searching after the Philosopher's 
‘stone, that “if he had a mortal enemy, 
whom he desired to make miserable, he 
-would advise him, above all things, to 
-give himself up to the study and practice 
-ef alchymy.” 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of false Accusers ; and how the Accused 


have been acquitted. - 


Were it enough to accuse, there 
would no man be innocent. But inno- 
cency is under such a protection and 
guardianship, as seldom deserts it; but 
that usually the means of its escape are 
as strange .as the contrivances against it 
were impudent and daring. It is true, 
some have been brought off at a cheaper 
rate, than he who follows, who foresaw 
his ruin, unless he took care that he could 
not be guilty. 

1. Combabus, a, young Lord at the 
court of the King of Syria, was made- 
choice of by that Prince to attend his 
Queen Stratonice in a long journey that 
she was to take, _Combabus was a very 
handsome young man; and he believed 
that the king would certainly conceive _ 
some jealousy against him; therefore he 
requested most earnestly not to give him 
that commission, and, not being able to 
obtain his request, he looked upon him- 
self asa dead man, if he did not find out 
an expedient to put himself out of all dan- 
ger with respect to the King. He ob- 
tained only seven days to prepare himself’. 
for that journey, which he did in this 
manner. As soon as he came home, 


he lamented the misfortune of his con- 


dition, that exposed him to the choice 
of losing his life or his sex; and after 
many sighs, he deprived himself of his 
virility and inclosed it ina box, which he 


embalmed and sealed up. Upon his de- 
parture, he gave the box to the king, in 


the presence of many people, and desired 
him'to keep it till he should return. He 


‘told him,. that he had deposited some- 
thing in it that was as dear to him as his 


lifé. The queen’s. journey lasted three 
years, and did not fail to produce what 


-Combabus . had, foreseen. She became 
desperately in love.with him, and did 


what she could to keep the decorum of 


- her quality ; but silence did but increase 
her love. -At last she was forced. to dis- ° 


covet it, first by signs, and then by 


_ > words. © 


ase 
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words. ’Tis true, that being unwilling 
-to have a confident, and wanting cou- 
_ wage to -desire a cure for her evil, she 
‘supplied her want of boldness with some 
glasses of wine. Having made herself 
drunk, she went to Combabus’s cham- 
ber, discovered her love to him, and en- 
_ treated him not to be cruel to her. He- 
put her off under pretence sue was drunk; 
but because she would not hear any rea- 
son, and threatened to do some deperate 
action, he declared to her, that it was 
impossible for him to satisfy her, and, 
lest she should be incredulous, he made 
her an eye-witness of his impotency. 
After that sight, Stratonice was not so 
fond of Combabus; nevertheless, she 
continued to jove him, and would be per- 
petually with him: she endeavoured, by 
~ ‘seeing and speaking to him, to comfort, 
herself for thé misforcune of not being 
able to carry the intrigue farther. - In 
the mean time, the king, being inform- 
ed of their conduct, recalled. Combabus. 
That order did not astonish the young 
man, knowing his justification was de- 
posited in the king’s closet; so that ‘he 
retuthed boldly. He was put into prison 
immediately, and some time after the 


King sent for him into his chamber, and.- 


accused him of adultery and perfidions- 
ness, in the presence of those who had 

‘seen the box given. Witnesses were 
produced; who deposed, that they had 
seen him enjoy the queen. He made no 
answer till they were going to lead him 
to the place of execution: then he said, 
“«« That he did not die for having defiled 
the King’s bed, but because the King 
would not return the box he had put into 
his hands ‘at his departure.”” Where- 
upon the King commanded the box to be 
brought. .They opened it, and the in- 
hocency of the accused appeared, and he 
told the reason that made him commit 
that violence upon himself. The King 
embraced him, and seemed much con- 
cerned at that disaster, he caused the ac- 
cusers to be punished, and loaded him 

- with extraordinary favours. 

2. Democritus looked upon all the 
occurrences of human life with laughter ; 
and he was so far carried with this 
ironical passion, that the citizens of Ab- 
dera took him to be mad. ‘They sent, 
therefore, ambassadors to Hippocrates 
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skill upon him. 


the physician, that he would exercise his 
When Hippocrates 
was come, the people of Abdera came 


flocking about him, some weeping, some 


entreating of him that he would do his 
best. After some little repast, he went 
to see Democritus, the people following 
him, whom he found in his garden in 
the suburbs, all alone, sitting upon a 
stone, under a palm-tree, without hose 
or shoes, with a book on his knees, cut- 
ting up several beasts, and busy at his 
study. The multitude stood gazing 
round about to see the congress : Hippo- 
crates having saluted him, demanded of 


him what he was doing? He told 


him... “ That he was busy in cutting up 
several beasts, to find out the causes of 
madness and melancholy.” Hippocrates 
commended his work, admiring his 
happiness and. leisure. ‘* And why,’ 
quoth Democritus, ‘* have not you that 
leisure ?”’ ‘* Because,” replied he, ‘‘ do- 
miestic affairs hinder, things necessary to 
be done for ourselves, neighbours, friends, 
expences, diseases, frailties, and mor- 
talities, which happen to wife, children, 
servants, and such businéss, which de- 
prive us of our time.” “At this speech 
Democritus profusely laughed (his friends 
and the people standing by weeping, in the 
mean time, and lamenting his madness), 
Hippocrates asked him the reason why 
he laughed > He told him, ‘* At the va- 
nities and fopperies of the time, to. see 
men so empty of all virtuous actions, to 
hunt so after gold, having no end of 
ambition; to take’such infinite pains for 
a little glory, and to be favoured of men, 
and to make such deep mines in the earth 
for gold, and, many times to find no- 


thing, with loss of their lives and for- . 


tunes. Some love dogs, others horses: 
some desire to be obeyed in many pro- 
vinces, and yet themselves will know no 
obedience : some love their wives dearly 


at first, and afterwards forsake them and 


hate them ; begetting children, with care 
and-cost for their education; yet when 
they grow to man’s estate, leave ‘them 
naked to the world’s merey. Do not 


these behaviours express their intolerable . 
When they are poor and needy, 


folly ? 
they seek riches; and when they have 
them, they do not enjoy them, but either 


hide them under ground; or else waste- - 
N fully - 


(1.) Bale’s Dict. vol, 2 article Combabus, 
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fully spend them. ‘There is no truth or 
justice found amongst them; for they 
daily. plead one against another, and all 


this for riches, whereof, after death,. 


there can be no possession.” When 
Hippocrates heard these, and such other 
words, so readily uttered without pre- 
miditation, to declare the world’s vanity 
and ridiculous contrariety, and having 
further discoursed with him at large, he 
left him; and no sooner was he come 
away, than the citizens came all flock- 
ing about him, to know how he liked 
him? He told them in brief, that not- 
withstanding those small neglects of his 
attire, body, diet, &c. the world had not 
a wiser, a more learned, a more honest 
man; and they were much deceived to 
say that he was mad. 
3. AE. Scaurus was, by studied ora- 
tion, accused pubicly to the people, that 
he had received a great sum of money 
from King Mithridates, and. was hired 
therewith to betray the Commonwealth. 
Scaurus pleaded for himself in this man- 
mer: It is somewhat unequal, O ye 
citizens of Rome, that 1 should be com- 
pelled to render an account of my actions 
to such persons as I have had but little 
conversation with. Yet (though most 
of you have not been with mein my ho- 
nours and employments) I shall be bold 
to ask you this one question. ‘ Varius 
Sucronensis saith that AEmylius Scaurus 
is corrupted by the King’s money to be- 
tray the Roman republic: A‘mylius 


Scaurus denies that heis any ways guilty - 


of such acrime—Which of us two will 
ye believe??? The people, moved with 
this saying of his, with loud clamours 
forbad his accuser to proceed any farther 
in his action, 

_ 4 M. Nevius, a tribune of the peo- 
ple (or as some say, the two Petilii) ac- 
cused Publius Scipio Africanus in the 
forum Of the people and senate: he came 
into the forum with a great retinue, and, 
ascending the pulpit, with a triumphal 
crown upon his head :' ** This day,”’ said 
he, ** QO Romans, I forced proud Car, 
thage to receive the law from you, and 
therfore it is meet you should accom- 
pany me to the bapitol, there to make 


.(2.) Hippeer. Ep. de Maget. Burt. Mel. in Epist. to the Reader, p. 23. 24, 25. &e.—(3.) Val. 
lax. 1.3. ¢.7. p, 86.—(4.) Ibid, p. 84. Lon. Theat. p. 373.—(5,) Lips. Monit, 1. 2. c. 11. — 
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a supplication for a continuance of your 
pp 


prosperity.” The event was agreeable 
to the gallantry of his words; for the 


whole senate, knights of Rome, and all 


the commonalty went along with hin. _ 


It remained, that his accuser should 


either stand alone in the midst of his con- 


fusion, or join himself with the rest; 
which he did, and from an accuser, be- 
came one of the honourers of Scipio. 

5. M. Marcellus had taken Syracuse, 
and made use of his victory with an un- 
common moderation: but the Sicilians, 
unmindful hereof, and stirred up by his 
enemies, came to the senate to make 
complaint of him: he was then Consul, 
and his colleague Valerius Levinus hap- 
pened not to be present.at that time in 
the senate. How easy was it for him to 
disturb the business, and to send them 
‘away deluded? But he would have their 
complaint heard; and when his colleague 
was come, removed himself, and sat ina 
lower place. When they had made their 
accusation, the senate commanded them 
to withdraw, but he desired they might 
be present also at his defence; which 


done, he departed the court, leaving . 


every man at liberty to vote as he pleas- 
ed. Here it was that his innocence and 


their impudence was manifest to all mea, | 
even to themselves: so that of accusers, - 


they became suppliants, and requested 


him to become the patron of Sicily; — 
which he undertook, and with that fide- | 


lity discharged his trust, that, forgetting 
all injuries, he did several good offices 
forthem. — | 

6 The two Celii were accused of 
parracide, inasmuch as Titus Czlius their 
father was found murdered in his, bed 3 
the two brethren lying in a bed in the 
game room, and there was no servant or 
freedman, who were under the suspicion 
of this murder, 


was made to the judges, that they were 
found both of them fast asleep, and the 
chamber-door standing open. this sleep 
of theirs was looked upon as. the index 
of an innocent security ; and it was ad- 
judged, that nature could not permit a 


man to sleep upon the wounds and blood — 


of 


ws 


But they were both — 
acquitted upon this account; full proof — 
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of a newly-murdered father; and by 
this means, they were pronounced not 
guilty.” 

7. M. Antonius the orator, as ques- 
tor, was going into Asia, and was got as 
‘far as Brundusium, where, by letters, 
he understood that he was accused of in- 
cest before L. Cassius the pretor, whose 
' tribunal was, by reason of an over-seve- 

‘rity, called the rock of the Guilty. He 
might have escaped by the benefit of the 
Memmian law, that forbade any should 
be accussed that were absent upon pub- 
lic affairs; but he immediately returned 
tothe city, and hereby declaring an in- 
nocent confidence, he soon obtained a 
speedy absolution, and a more honourble 
dismission, die 

8. Such was the malice and falsehood 
of the Arians against Athanasius, that 
they accused him of fornication, magic, 
the slaying of Arsenius, and cutting off 
his hand, the overthrowing of the holy 


table, breaking of the cup, and burning © 


-of the Scriptures ; thus he was accused 
at the council of Tyrus, where all things 
‘were carried with partiality, clamour, con- 
fusion, and unrighteous dealing. Athana- 
sius going to the Emperor to complain. 
hereof, it was deposed, in his absence, 
that Arsenius set his hand to the instru- 
ment, whom they feigned he had mur- 
dered. At the coun¢il of Sardica, all 
these accusations were found to be a mass 
of forged lies and calumnies, which the 
Arians had not the confidence to appear 
to before those uncorrupted Judges: so 


the innocency of Athanasius was cleared, 


and he restored. .. | 

9. Inthe reign of Queen Eizabeth, 
- Thomas Lovelace, by forged letters, 
sought to have three of his counsin ger- 
mans brought into question for their 
lives, about matters of high-treason : the 
malice and forgery of this wicked busi- 
ness being found out, the false accuser 
had judgment, to be carried on horseback 
‘about Westminster-Hall, with his face 
to the horse’s tail, and a paper on his 
back, containing his offence ; from thence 
to be carried in the same manner, and 
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set on the pilloty in the Palace-yard, and 
there to have one of his ears cut off; 
also to be set on the pillory ona market- 
day at Cheapside, with the like paper ; 
after that, to be carried into Kent, and, 
at the next assize there, to be set on the 
pillory with the like paper, and his other 
ear to be there cut off; also to stand in 
the pillory one market-day at Canter- 
bury, another at Rochester ; and, in all 
these places, his offence to be openly 
read: which sentence was accordingly 
executed. . 


CAP. XXX. 


Of perjured Persons, and haw they hav 
» been punished, , 

Ax oath is the most solemn and sas 
cred security that one man can possibly 
give to another ; notwithstanding which, 
there are a multitude of men who bear no 
more regard to what they have sworn, 
than if they had been words which had 
nevet been said. Nemesis is in pursuit 
of all these sons of falsehood and fraud, 


and having once overtaken them, will, no 


doubt, inflict a vengeance upon them, 
agreeable to their merit. ) 

1. In the year 1692, a gentleman, 
whose name was De Ferieres, dwelling 
at his house near Mante, a city or great 
town, in the Isle of France, in a frolic 
had caused a pig to be. stolen from the 
curate of the . parish, and invited him to 


the eating of it. The curate, not know- 


ing who had robbed him, gave informa~ 
tion of the fact to the judges, and made 
a heavy bustle about it, accusing all that 
he had the least suspicion of ; upon 
which' the gentleman, for fear the jest 
should go too far, confessed the theft, 
paid the curate for his pig, and all was 
well again. Some years after, one of 
this gentleman’s sons being condemned 
by the judgs of Mante, for some other 
offence, and fined two thousand livres, 
the judges sent to distrain upon the fa~ 


(6.) Zuing. Theat. vol. 3. 1. 5. p. 766—(7.) Val. Max. 1.3. ¢. 7. p. 86.-—-(8.) Simson’s Church 
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ther’s land ; but he not-only opposed the 
king’s officers, but took his son’s part, 
and endeavoured to reverse the judgment ; 
wh ich so provoked the judges, that they 
set afoot again the petty larceny of the 
pig; and prosecuting the Sieur de Fe- 
rieres asa thief, concemned him to’ be 

nged, and gave out a warrant for exe- 
cution ; and accordingly he was hanged, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, not+ 
withstanding all his appeals : arid, as it is 
said, contrary to the prohibitions ebtain- 
ed from the council, of which no notice 
was taken, pretending the case was with- 
in. the jurisdiction of the provost. 

This affair being represented to the 
king, he sent for no less than twelve 
judges to Versailles, who, upon examina- 
tion, were all carried prisoners to Paris, 
and the king referred the cause to the 
Court of Requests de .l’Hostel, to be 
there judged, without appeal; and other 
complaints from the nobility and gentry 
about. Mante coming against the said 
judges, and their conduct appearing so 
criminal, that, says» my author (who 
printed this sad relation while the judges 
were in custody) there is na question but 
they will be made examples. 

2. Uladislaus, king -of Poland an 
Hungary, had fortunately fought against 
the ‘T'urks at the mountain Hemus, and 
‘taken Carambey,the general of their army: 
by means of this victory he occasioned 
Amurath, the Turkish king, to sue to 
him for peace : the terms of it were both 
hononrable and every way advantageous : 
it was mutually sworn to by the king up- 
on the holy Evangelists ; and Amurath, 
by his ambassadors, upon the Turkish 
Alcoran. This known to the pope, and 
other Christian princes, they spoke of it 
as unseasonable, unprofitable, and disho- 


nourable: whereupon the cardinal Ju-, 


lian was sent by the pope, as. his legate, 
to break the peace, and to absolve the 
king from his oath, The young king, 
therefore, at their instance, broke the 


league, and undertook the war with | 


greater preparations and vigour than 
ever: he advanced with his army to 
Varna, a city upon the Pontick shore, 


‘the peace. 
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doing all the mischief he was able to the — 
enemy’s country ; which so soon as the 
Turks had knowledge of, they returned 
out of Cilicia, sada entered battle with 
the Christians; were at first the Turks 
were made to retire by the king and Hu- 
niades, with great slaughter, and almost 
to fly. Amurath seeing all brought in- 
to extreme danger, beholding the pic- 
ture of the crucifix, in the displayed en- 
signs of the voluntary Christians, plucked 
the writing out of his bosom, wherein the 
late league was comprised, and holding it 
up in his hand, with his eyes cast up to 
heaven, said, “ Behold, thou crucified 
Christ, this is the league thy Christians, 
in thy name, made with me, which they 
have, without cause, violated : now if thou 
be God, as they say thou art, revenge 
the wrong now done unto thy name and 
me, and shew thy power upon thy per- 
jured people, who in their deeds deny 
thee their God.” It was not long ere the 
battle turned; Uladislaus was slain, his 
head cut off by Ferizes, an old Janizary, 
and fastened to the erid of a lance: pro- 
clamation was made that it was the head 
of the Christian king, by which the rest: 


were so daunted that they fled. The le- 


_ gate also who exhorted to this war was. 


slain, and his dead corpse insulted with 
the outrage of the infidels, for that, be- 


. ing a priest, he had, contrary to the law, 


of nations, advised and persuaded to break 
This battle was fought anno 

1444, | . t 
3: Ibraim Bassa, grand vizier, the mi- 
nion and darling favourite of Solyman 
the Magnificent, upon a time in familiar . 
conference with his lord and master, be- 
sought. him that he would not persist to 
accumulate so many honours upon him, 
lest flourishing, and being improved to 
an unbecoming height, his majesty ere 
long should think it fit to tumble bim 
headlong from that high pinnacle of ho- 
nour whereunto he had raised him, by 
putting him todeath. Solyman then assur- 
ed him with ea oath, “* That so long as 
he lived-he should never be put to death 
by his: order.’? Afterwards. this» for- 
tunate Ibraim grew into dislike with 


-(1.) Monthly Mercury, June, 1696.—(2.) Knowles’s Turk. Hist. p. 299, Din. Mem. 1. 3. p. 
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his master: and Solyman having pro- 

osed his death,’ was yet somewhat trou- 
bled about the oath that he had before 
made him ; when one of the priests told 
him, “That when a man is asleep, he 
cannot be said to live, seeing that life is a 
continual vigil and watch; that therefore 
opportunity should be sought to find the 
bassa asleep, 'and then he might be con- 
veniently sent out of the world with- 
cut breach of the prince’s oath.”? Soly- 
man approved of this base and fraudu- 
ent device, and one of them, when the 
vizier was sleeping, sent an eunuch with 
a razor to cut his throat, as accordingly 


she did. 


_ 4, Ludovicus, the son of Boso, king 


of Burgundy, came into Italy against the | 


emperor Berengarius the Second, where 


he was by him overcome in battle and 


taken : but as. a singular instance of hu- 
manity in Beringarius, he was by him'set 
free, having first received his oath, “That 


_~ during his life he should no more return» 


into Italy.”? But the ungrateful prince, 
unmindful both of his own oath, and the 
 other’s benefits, not long after enters 
Italy'a. second time with mighty forces, 
and about Verona, was again made pri- 
soner, and had his eyes put out by the 
victor asa punishment for his ingratitude 
and breach of faith. me Ns : 
| §..Anno 1070, or thereabouts, so 
great a feud arose betwixt the emperor 
Henry the Fourth and pope Gregory the 
Seventh, that the pope excommunicated 
him ; and depriving him of his imperial 
dignity, caused that Rodulphus, duke 
of Suevia, should be, as he was, by some 
of the German princes, substituted in his 
stead: there was, therefore, a great bat- 
tle betwixt them at the river Bilester, 
where the emperor Henry had the vic- 
tory. Rodulphus, by a terrible blow, 
had his right arm struck from: his body, 
at which he ‘cried out, “* Behold that 
right hand of mine, which I gave to lord 
_ Henry, in confirmation. of the fidelity I 
‘had swornto him ; which oath, notwith- 
standing,contrary to all justice andequity, 
_ Lhave violated, and am now thus justly 

_ punished,”? ' | 


(3:), Catties. O 
Theat. vol, 2, 
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6. Ptolomeus, one of the successors 
of Alexander the Great, having driven 
out Antigonus, had seized upon Mace- 
donia, made peace with Antiochus, and 
leagued with Pyrrhus : so that now he 
was secure on all hands, except his own 
sister, and the children she had. Her 
name was Arsinoe, she had been the 
wife of Lysimachus, king of Macedon, 
he therefore bent his mind, and used all 
his arts to take her, together with her 
children: but finding her cautious, ad- 


vised, and fearing all things, he made use 


of the strongest engine with the weaker 
sex, which is love: she was his sister, 
but that was nothing in the east, where 
such relation is rather an incentive than 
otherwise. He, therefore, sent his am- 
bassadors with presents and letters: he 
offered her the society of the kingdom, _ 
and the inheritance of it to her children: 

and professed, ‘* That he had employed 
his arms. upon it for no other end, than 
that he might leave it to them: the'truth 
of this he was ready to depose upon oath, 
whenever she pleased to appoint, at 
the holiest altars and'temples she should 
make choice of.”?. In short, Arsinoe was 
persuaded ; she sent the most faithful of 
her friends*to receive the king’s oath, 
which he immediately gave them in an an- 
cient- temple, touching the altar and 
images of the gods: cursing himself 
with horrid execrations if he did not sin- 
eerely desire the marriage of his sister ; 
if he did not make her queen, and her 
children. his heirs, and no other. Arsi- 
noe, now full of hopes, came to an inter- 


‘view and conference with him ::who in 


his countenance and eyes carried nothing 
but love: he married her, set the diadem 
upon her head, in sight of the people 
and soldiery, and called her queen. Arsi- 
noe, overjoyed, went before to Cassan- 
drea, a well-fortified city, where her 
treasures and her children were (this was 
the only thing he sought: she brought 
her husband to receive and feast him 
there ; the. ways, temples, and house 
were adorned; sacrifices offered; her 
sons, Lysimachus of sixteen, and Phi- 
lip of thirteen years old, were com- 


per. subc. cent. 2. ¢. 78. p. 308. Knowles’s Turk. Hist. p. 654.— 4+) Zuin 
1. 4; p. 341, Fulg. 1, 9. c, 6. p. 1230. —(5.) Zuin, Theat. vol. ii. 1. 7. p. 522. 
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manded to go to meet their uncle, 


whom he greedily embraced without the 

ates, and brought along with him. 
abe entered the gate and castle, he 
laid aside his mask, and resumed his own 
countenance and affections: having 
brought in his-soldiers, he immediately 
commanded the royal youths to be slain, 
and that in the lap of their mother, whi- 
ther they had fled: she (the more mi- 
serable in this, that she might not die 
with them) having in ‘Vain interposed 
herself betwixt them and the swords of 
their executioners, was driven into exile, 
with the allowance only of two maids to 
attend her there. But Ptolemy did not 
long triumph in his victory; for the 
Gauls invaded Macedonia, overcame and 
took him, cut off his head, and fixing 
it st the end of a spear, carried it about 
to strike terror into others. 

7. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
there was, in the city of London, one 
Ann Averies, a widow, who forswore 
herself for a little money, that she should 
have paid for six pounds of flax, at ashop 
ix Wood-street: upon which she was 
suddenly surprised with the justice of 
God, and fell down immediately speech- 
less, casting up at at her mouth what 
nature had-ordained to pass another way, 
anc in this agony died. 


8. Melech Bahamen, a king that com- 


manded many hills and dales in Gelack 
and ‘Taurus, was looked upon by the co- 
vetous and ambitious eye of ShawAbbas, 
king of Persia : he sent therefore Methi- 
cuculi Beg, with an army. of Cooselba- 
shawees, to perfect ,his designs upon 
lum ; commanding his general not to re- 
turn thence without victory... Bahamen, 
having intelligence hereof, after he had, 
hke an experienced soldier, performed 
all other things requisite, put himself, 
his queen, two sons, and ten thousand 
able men, in a large and impregnable 
castle, victualled for many years, not 
fearing any thing the Persian could at- 
tempt against him. Methicuculi, having 
viewed this inaccessible fortress, and find- 
ing force not valuable, turns politician, 
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and summonses them to a parley ; which 
granted, he, with protestations of truth 


and friendship, entreated the king to de 
scend, and taste a banquet; swearing 


by Mortis Alli, the head of Shaw Abbas, 


by Paradise, by eight transparent orbs, 


he should have royal quarter, and come 
and go as pleased him. By these at- 
testations, and rich presents, he so al- 
lured the peaceable king, who was un- 
used to deceit, that at last he drew him 
and his two sons to his treacherous ban- 
quet, whereat, upon a sign given, three 


Cooselbashawees, standing by, at one in- 


stant, with their slicing scimitars, whipt 
off their heads. 
spread abroad, by virtue of their seals, 


he caused the men above to descend,’ . 


and yield up the castle to him; some re- 
ceiving mercy, others destruction. By 
this detested policy, he yoked in slavery 
this once thought invincibe nation. 

9. Stigand thrust himself into the 
archbishoprick of Canterbury, and with 
it held Winchester : he raised the Kent- 
ish men against William the Conqueror, 
who thereupon bearing a grudge against 
him, underhand procured legates from 
Rome to deprive him; and he was like- 
wise clapt up in the castle of Winchester 
and hardly used, even well-near famished ; 
which usage was to make him confess 
where his treasure lay. But he protest- 
ed with oaths that he had no money: yet; 
after his death, a little key was found 
about his neck, the lock whereof being 
carefully sought out, shewed a note or 
direction of infinite treasure, hid under 
ground in divers places. He died in the 
year 1069. . 

10. Elfrid, a nobleman, intending to 
put out the eyes of King Athelstan, his 
treason being known, he was apprehend- 
ed, and sent to Rome, where, at the altar 
of St. Peter, and before pope John the 
Tenth, he abjured the fact ; and there- 
upon immediately fell down to the earth, 


so that his servants bore him to the Eng-. 


lish school, where, within three days after, 
he died, the pope denying him Christian 
burial,tillheknewkingEthelstan’s pleasure, 


(6.) Lips. Monit. 1. 2. c. 5. p. 208, 209. Fulg. 1. 9. ¢.6. p. 1986. Beard’s Theat. 1. 1. c. 97. 
p. 169.—(7.) Beard’s Theat. l. 1. ¢. 28. p. 178.—((8.) Herb. Tray. 1. 2. p. 190.—(9.) Bishop God. 
win, p. 73.—(10.) Speed’s Hist. p. 380. Chetw. Hist. Collect. cent. 7. p. 198. ; : 
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Before this villainy was. 
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-. 11. From Basham in Sussex earl Ha- 
yold, for his pleasure, putting to sea in 
a small boat, was driven upon the coast 
‘of Normandy, where, by duke William, 
he was detained till he had sworn to make 
him King of England after Edward the 
Confessor’s death. He afterwards, with- 
out any regard to his oath, placed him- 
self on the throne. Duke William 
thereupon arrived at Pensey, and with his 
eword revenged the perjury of Harold, 
at Battel, in the same county, and with 
‘such severity, that there fell that day, 


king Harold himself, with sixty-seven 


thousand, nine hundred, seventy-four 
Englishmen; the Conqueror thereby put~ 
ting himself into full possession. | 

12. Ludovicts, king of Burgundy, 
_made war upon the emperor; and being 
taken prisoner by him, the emperor gave 
him his liberty, having first made him 
swear, that he should never more make 
war upon him. Ludovicus was no sooner 
free in his person, but, as if he had been 
free of his oath too, he came upon the 
‘emperor with greater preparations, and 
‘a stronger army than before. 
was overcome the second time, and lost 
all; his eyes also were plucked out, and 
upon his forehead, from ear to ear, were 


these words imprinted with a hot iron: 


«¢ This man was saved by clemency, and 
lost by perjury.” 
_ 13. Inthe reign of the emperor Ludo- 
vicus, the son of Arnulphus, Adelbert, 
'. Palatine of the Oriental France, was ac- 
cused of having slain the emperor’s son, 
and was thereupon closely besieged by 
the emperor in the castle of Aldenberg, 
near Padeberg; but the castle was so 
well fortified, both by art and nature, 
that the emperor despaired of forcing it, 
or prevailing with the defenders of at to 
surrender themselves. Hatto, the bishop 


-of Mentz, goes to Adelbert (who was- 
his near kinsman, snd therefore the more / 


liable to be over-reached by his fraud) 
_*and invites him to treat. with the empe- 
‘ror; and that, if things should not prove 
-to his own mind, he swore to him, that 


he would see him safe returned into his 


But he © 
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castle of strength. Adelbert accepts of 
the motion, and the bishop and he went 
out of the gates; when the bishop look- 
ing upon the sun, told him, the journey 
was long, and it was an early hour of the 
day, and therefore he thought it best to 
return to the castle, and refresh them- 
selves with a breakfast, that they might 
afterwards travel the better. Adelbert, 
suspecting no evil, with great courtesy 
invites him back with him; they return- 
ed, and after breakfast again they set 
forward. As soon as Adelbert came in 
presence of the emperor, he was there 
yielded up into the power of his enemyy. 
and condemned to death. Upon which 
(with as great boldness as truth) he ac- 
cused Hatto of his treachery and per~ 
jury ; who replied, “’That he had per- 
formed his oath, in returning with him to 
breakfast in his castle.’? Adelbert, by the 
emperor’s command, was executed, and 
soon after, the noble family of the Pala- 
tines of the Oriental France was.extinct; 


‘and so the castle, together with all his 


other territories, fell into the hands. of 
the emperor. 

14. Paches, the Athenian general, 
called out Hippias, captain of the Arca- 
dians, and governor of the town of No- 
tium, to atreaty, upon this sworn con- 


dition: “ That, in case they should not 


agree amongst themselves, he would set 
him in safety within the town. When 
Hippias was come forth. to’ him, he set 
a guard upon him, and forthwith leading 
his army against the town, he assaulted 
and took it, and put all the Arcadians, 
and barbarians he found there to the ’ 
sword. #This done; he took Hippias 
along with him to the city, where he_ 
gave him his liberty, as he said, accord- 
ing to their agreement; but soon after 
causing him again to be apprehended, 
he appointed him to be put to death. 

15. The Aiqui having made a league 
with the Romans, and sworn to the same, 
aiterwards revolted, chose a generaloftheir 
own, and spoiled the fields and territories 
belonging to Rome. Ambassadors were 
thereupon sent to complain of the wrong, 


- (11.) Speed's Map. p. 9.~ (12.) Radau. Orat. Ext. pars 2 Cc. 10. pe 26Com 13.) Camer. Oper. 


Subcis, cent. 2. c. 77. p, 303. —(14.) Ibid, 
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and to demand satisfaction. But the ge- 
meral so little esteemed them, that he bade 
-them deliver their message to an oak 
that grew thereby. Accordingly, one 
of the ambassadors turning to the oak, 


said, “ Thou hallowed oak, and what- 


soever else belongs to the gods in this 
place, hear, and bear witness to this per- 
fidiousness, and favour our just com- 
plaints, that, by the assistance of the 
gods, we may be revenged for this per- 
jury. So returning, the Romans ga- 
thered an army, and having in battle 
overcome the Aqui, they utterly de- 
stroyed that perjured nation. 
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Of the Inconstancy of some Men in their 
Nature and Dispositions. 


In the country of the Troglodyte, 
they say there is a lake, the taste of 
whose waters is bitter and salt thrice a 
‘day; then it returns to sweet again, 


and in the same manner it is with it in’ 


the night also: whereupon it hath gain- 
ed the name of the mad river. Some 
men are no less unequal and inconstant 
in theiremanners, than these waters are 
in their taste ; now courteous, and then 
rough; now prodigal, and straight sor- 
did; one while extremely kind, and ere 
long vehemently hating, where they pas- 
sionately loved before. 

1. Mena was the freed-man of Sextus 
Pompeius, and in the war betwixt him 
and Octavianus Cesar, he revolted from his 
master with sixty ships in his company, 
of all which Cesar made him the Ad- 
miral: not long after, Cesar having lost 
most of his navy by Shipwreck, Mena 
returned to Pampeius, his forsaken Lord, 
carrying along with him six ships, and 
was received by him with great hu- 
manity. Here endeavouring to repair 
his formerly lost honour, he burnt divers 
of Cesar’s ships; -and yet, after all this, 
when he found himself circumvented and 
overcome by Agrippa in a naval fight, 


(15.) Liv. Hist. Clark. Mir. ¢.95. p. 429. 


(1.) Orosii. Hist. 1.6. c. 18. p. 266.—(2.) Sabellic, Exemp; 1. 6. ¢.3. p, 324. 
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he again went over to Cesar’s side with 
six gallies: ‘This runagate the third time 
was received by Cesar, who indeed in- 
dulged him his life, but left him without 
employment under him. 

2. As long as Marius the younger 
managed the war with prosperity and 
success, he was then called by the people 
of Rome, the son of Mars; but no 
sooner did fortune begin to frown upon 
him, but they altered their. stile, and 
called him the son of Venus; and such 
was the levity and vanity of the incon- 
stant multitude, they brake down the 
statues made for him in every streets 

3. Pope Innocent, while as yet he 


/was a private man, used more than all 


others to cry out of the Popes, that they 
did not employ the uttermost of their 
endeavours to root out that schism, under 
which the church of Rome had so long 
laboured; and that they did not oppose 


with all their might, the enemies of the 


Christian faith. But when this man had 
himself attained to the Popedom, he was 
so altered in his opinion and manners, 
that divers persons are supposed to be 
persecuted by him with great violence, 
upon no other account; than that they 
earnestly exhorted him to the perform- 
ance of those things, the want of which 
he had so blamed in his predecessors. 

4, The Athenians had given divine 
honours to Demetrius Phalareus, in a 
base manner had flattered him during 
his victories, and had‘set up two hundred 
statues in his honour; but when they 
heard of his overthrow by Ptolomy King 


of Egyyt, and that he was coming to. ~ 


them for succour, they sent some to 
meet him, to let him know, he should 
not come near them, for they had made 
a decree that no King should come inta 
Athens. © They subverted and took 
down all those statues which they had 
before erected, and that also while De- 
metrius was living, and before either rust 
or dust had any way disfigured them, 
to the number of three hundred and 


sixty statues, saith Pliny, and broke 


them before the year was out. 


4 


Plin. 1. 34. 


€. 6. p..492.—(38,) Sabell. Ex. 1.8. c. 8. p. 461,-—(4.) Clark, Mir, ¢. 72. p. 314, Plin. 1.34, 
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5. Caius 


- 
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$. Caius Caligula was so inconstant, 
and difficult in the management of affairs, 
that no man knew what was fit for him 
to say or do in his presence ; sometimes 
he delighted in a numerous and full 
attendance, aad soon after he was in love 
with solitude: ‘he would often be angry 
when nothing was begged of him: and 
at other times, when any thing was ask- 
ed, he would haste away with all the 
speed imaginable, to the performance of 
this or that, and when he came upon 
the place, do little or nothing in it: 
he was prodigal in the expending, and 
sordid in the procurement of money: he 
was now pleased with flatterers, and 
such as spake freely in his presence, and 
immediately incensed against both: he 
dismissed many villanous persons without 
fe punishment, and caused many ex- 

_cellent persons to be killed by his com- 
mand : and he frequently treated his best 
friends with severity, and in an injurious 
manner. 

6. Alcibiades varied his manners ac- 
cording to the custom of those he con- 
versed with; he passed through more 
mutations than the cameleon doth co- 
lours. In Sparta he was very frequent 
in exercises, fed sparingly, went frugally, 
was austere, and kept himself to their 
black broth, no way differing from the 
natural Spartans. In Ionia he was vo- 
luptuous, merry, and slothful ; in Thrace 
he gave himself to riding and drinking 
‘of wine; and when he was with Tissa- 
phernes, he strove to exceed the yery 
Persians. themselves in all sorts of pomp 
and luxury. ; 

7. Bray is a village well known- in 
Berkshire, the vivacious Vicar hereof, 
living under King Henry the Eighth, 
King Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth, was first a Papist, 
then a Protestant, then a Papist, and 
‘then a Protestant again: this Vicar be- 
ing taxed by one for being a turn-coat, 
and an inconstant chan geling: ‘*Not so;”’ 
said he, “for 1 have always kept my 
- principle, which is to live and die the 
Vicar of Bray.” i ee 


ud 


8. Marcus Antonius de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalato, seeming to loath 
the Roman superstition, came for refuge 
into England, anno 16165 and having 
here, both by preaching and writing, 
Jaboured to overthrow the church of 
Rome, upon 1 know not what project he 
declared himself to be of another mind’ 
anno 1622, and returned again to Rome, 
where he wrote as reproachfully of the 
Church of England; but the iiptanted 
man was, not long after, imprisoned in 


the Castle of Angelo, and his dead body 


‘burnt to ashes. 


9. Socrates, in his Ecclesiastical His» 
tory, saith of Ecebolius, that he was 
under Constantine, a Christian; under 
Julian, a Pagan; and a Christian again 
under: Jovinian : so wavering and-incon- 
stant a turn-coat was Ecebolius,”? saith 


he, “from the beginning to his end.” 


10. —- Lydington wasaman of 
the greatest understanding in the Scot- 
tish affairs, and a person of an excellent: 
wit, but withal so. variable and-incon- 
stant, that George Buchanan. used to 
give him the sirname of Cameleon. 

11. There was a Matron in Ephesus: 
of sq noted a chastity, that the women: 
of the neighbouring parts flocked thither: 
on purpose to behold her. She,. when’ 
she buried her husband, was not’ content» 
with the common usages, to follow the ‘ 
hearse ‘with dishevelled hair, or in the’ 
sight of the assistants to beat upon her 
bare breast ; but she algo followed the 
deceased into the very monument, and. 
having seen it laid there in its peculiar 
apartment, (after the Greek manner). . 
she remained there to keep the body, 
and tolament it for whole nights an 
days together. 


Ker parents nor kindred 
could prevail to get her away; and the 
magistrates themselves having attempted ' 
it in vain, were departed. _All.membe- ‘ 
wailed a woman of so singular an ex- 
ample, and it was the fifth day since she 
had tasted any food. The faithful maid» ~ 


sat by her mournful mistress, and when 


her own tears were spent, lent her others, 


repairing also the light in the monument, 


(5.) Xiphil. in Caligula, p.95.—(6.) Plut. in Alcibiad.-p. 203. Sabell. Ex. 1.8. c. 8. p. 462.— 
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as often as it required it. She was there- 
fore the only discourse of the city, and 
It was saben by all men, that that 
was the only true and most illustrious 
example of conjugal chastity and love. 
In the mean time, the Governor of the 
province had commanded that certain 
thieves should be crucified near to that 
very dormitory, where the matron la- 
mented her lately departed husband. 
The next night therefore the soldier 
that was set to guard the crosses, lest 
any should steal the bodies thence, and 
bury them, perceiving a clear- light 
amongst the monuments, and hearing 
the sighs of some mourner, in a curiosity 
that is incident to human nature, he was 
desirous to know who was there, and 
what they did. He thereupon descends 
into the monument, where, beholding a 
most beautiful woman, at first he stood 
immoveable ; soon after, espying the 
dead hody that lay there, considering 
her tears, and those injuries she had done 
to her face with her nails, judging of the 
matter as it was, that the woman was 
such as was not able to bear the death of 
her husband; he went and brought his 
supper into the monument, and began 
to exhort the mourner, that she would 
rot persist in a vain grief, or distend her 
heart with unprofitable sighs: he repre- 
sented that the same fate waited upon 
all; that all must come at last to that 
long home: and spake such other things, 
as serve to appease such hearts as are 
exasperated with grief. Butshe, wounded 
beyond all consolation, rent her breaste 
with greater vehemence, and pulling off 
her hair, she laid it upon the breast of 
her deceased husband that lay before 
her. Notwithstanding all which, the 
soldier left not the place, but with the 
same exhortation, attempted to bring 
the woman to taste of some food. At 
last the maid (corrupted ’tis likely by 
the ardour of the wine) reached out her 
conquered hand, to receive the humanity 
of him that invited her; and having re- 
freshed herself with meat and drink, she 
began to attempt upon the obstinacy of 
her mistress. ‘* What good,”’ said she, 
‘sig this like to procure you or the de- 
ceased, if you shall. perish by famine, 


the victorious 
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if you shall bury yourself alive, if you. . 
shall render up your uncondemned breath, 
before such time as the fates shall re- 
quire it: 


Think you the ghosts, or ashes of the dead, 
Regard what tears their sad survivers shed ? 


Can you restore him to life again, in de- 
spite of all the destinies that oppose it ; 
or will you rather, deserting a feminme 
error, enjoy the comforts of life as long’ 
as you may be permitted? That very 
body that lies extended before you ought 
to put you in mind, that you should 
endeavour to live. No man is unwilling 
to hear, when he is intreated to live.” 
By these persuasions the woman, dry 
with several days abstinence, suffered -her 
obstinacy to’be prevailed upon, and filled | 
herself with meat as greedily as her maid 
had before done. But you know what it 
is that for the most part is wont to tempt 
human satiety ; with the same blandish- 
ments wherewiti the soldier had prevailed 
with the matron to hve, with the same 
he attempts her chastity also. The 
young man seemed to this chaste one, 
neither unhandsome nor ~ uneloquent ; 
and the maid too, seeking to get him 
into her favour, seconded his solicitations, 
observing the fitness of the place, on 
account of its privacy, and of the time 
which must augment pleasure after such 
a series of mortification. To be short, 
soldier overcame ;: and 
they lay together, not only that night, — 
but the next, and a third after; the en- 
trance of the monument being closed, 
that it might be supposed that the most 
chaste woman had expired upon the 
corpse of her dead husband. But the 
soldier, delighted with the beauty of the 
woman, and also with the privacy, 
brought all kinds of provisions every 
night to the monument: the _ parents 
therefore of one of the thieves lately cru- 
cified; perceiving how slightly the bodies 
were guarded, took down their son from 
the cross, and committed him to the 
earth. ‘The soldier dn the morning per- 
ceiving that one of the crosses were with- 
out its carcass, and fearing the punish- 
meat of his neglect, told the woman what. 


had 
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had happened, and withal, that he would 
not wait the sentence, but would punish 
his neglect with his own sword ; beseech- 
ing her to afford him a place, and to 


make a fatal repository for her friend as_ 


“well as for her husband. The woman 
{no less compassionate than chaste 
« Certainly,” sz:td she, “the gods will 
not suffer, that at the same time I should 
behold the funerals of two men, the dear- 
est unto me of all others: I would rather 
part with the dead than slaughter the 
living :” and having said this, she com- 
rat 7 the body of her dead husband to 
be taken out of his coffin, cuts off his 
nose to-disfigure his face, and delivers 
him to be fastened to the cross that was 
empty. The soldier made use of the wit 
of the wise woman: and the next day it 
was the wonder of the people who had 
stolen the body, which way the dead 
thief was again got upon his cross. 
12. Portins Latro was an excellent 
orator: of whom Seneca says, “ That he 
was too much in every thing, and con- 
stant in nothing; for he neither knew 
how to leave his studies, nor when he 
had, how to get to them again. When he 
once éet himself to writing, he remained 
at it night and day; and followed it 
without any intermission till such time as 
he fainted: and on the other side, when 
he was risen from it, he yielded up him- 
self as intirely to pastime, jesting, and 
merriment. When he was got into the 
mountains and woods, he contended with 
‘the best and hardiest of all them that 
were born in those places, for patience 
in labour and pains, and diligence in 
hunting; and fell igto such desires of 
living in that manner, that he had much 
ado to persuade himself back to his for- 
mer course of life. But being once re- 
turned, he gave up himself with such 
- eagerness to his studies as if he had ne- 
ver departed from them. This man af- 
_terwards fell into the ague, which was so 
“tedious to him, that, not able to endure 
it, he laid violent hands upon himself, 
-anddied. . is 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the covetous and greedy Dispositions of 


some Men. 


Tue great and learned Hippocrates 
wished a consultation of all the Physi- 
cians in the world, that they might ad- 
vise together upon the means how to cure 
It is now above two thous 
sand years ago since he had this desire : 
after him a thousand and athousand phi- 
losophers have employed their endeavours 
to cure this insatiable dropsy. All of 
them have lost their labour therein; the 
evil rather increases than declines under 
the multitude of remedies. ‘There have 
been a number in former ages sick of it; 
and this wide hospital of the world is. 


. still as full of such patients as ever it 


was*, 

1. Herod the Ascalonite, after his 
vast expenses, grew to sucha covetous 
bumour, that having heard that Hirca- 

4 
nus, his predecessor, had opened the 
monument of King David, and carried 


‘thence three thousand talents of silver, 


he, taking along with him a party of hie 
choice friends (lest the design should get 
wind), went in the night-time, opened 
and entered the same monument; and 
though he found nothing of silver as Hir- 
canus had before done, yet he found there 
much furniture, and several utensils of 
gold, all which he caused to be carried 
away: which done he passed on to the 
more inward cells and repositories where 
the bodies of the two Kings, David and 
Solomon, lay embalmed: endeavouriug 
to enter there, two of his courtiers were 
struck dead; and, as it is constantly af- 
firmed, he himself (frightened with the 
eruption of fire and flame ‘from those 
apartments) went his way. After this 
deed of his, it was observed, that his af- 
fairs succeedec not with their usual pros- 
perity; and in his family there was a 
kind of continual civil war, which did not 


(11.) Petron Arb. in Satyr, .p. 140, 141.—(12.) Cal. Rhode Lect Antiq. 1,11. ¢.13. p. 400. 
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end without the blood of more persons 
than one. 

2. Marcus Crassus, the Roman, at the 
beginning had not much more than three 
hundred talents left him: yet, by his co- 
vetous practices, he got such a vast estate, 
that, when he was Consul, he made a 


great sacrifice to Hercules, and kept an . 


open feast for all Rome upon a thousand 
tables, and gave to ete citizen corn to 
support him three months; and yet be- 
fore his Parthian expedition, being desir- 
ous to know what all he had was worth, 
he found that it amountedto seven thou- 
sand and one hundred talents. But even 
this would not content him: but thirst- 
ing after the Parthian gold, he led an 
army against them, by whom he was 
overthrown; his head was chopped off 
by Surinas, the’ Parthian General, who 
also caused molten gold to be poured 
down his throat, upbraiding bythat action 
his unguenchable avarice. 

3. Cardinal Angelot was so basely 


covetous, that by a private wayhe used. 


to go into the stable, and steal the oats 
from his own horses. On a time the 
keeper of his horses going into the stable 
in the dark, and finding him there, taking 
him for a thief, beat him soundly : he was 
also so hard to his servants, that his 
chamberlain, watching his opportunity, 
slew him. . | 

4, Nitocris, Queen of Babylon, built 
her sepulchre over the most eminent gate 
in that city; and caused to be engraven 
upon her tomb, “ What King soever 
comes after me, and shall want money, 


let him open this sepulchre and take: 


thence so much as he pleases: but let him 
not open it unless he want, for: he shall 
not find it for his advantage.”’ Darius 
long after finding this inscription, broke 
open the sepulchre ; but instead of trea- 
sure he only found this inscription within : 
“Unless thou wert a wicked man, and 
basely covetous, thou wouldst never have 
violated the dormitories of the dead.” 

5. Arthur Bulkley the ‘covetous bi- 
shop of Bangor, in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, had ‘sacrilegiously 


' 1.) Zonar, Ann. -tom. 1. fol. 42.— (2.) 
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sold the five bells of his Cathedral, to be ~ 
transported beyond the seas, and went-_ 
down himself to see them shipped: they 
suddenly sunk down with the vessel in 
the haven, and the bishop fell instantly — 
blind, and so continued to the day of his 
death. 

6. One reports this Pasquin of Ban- 
croft, Archbishop of Caaterbury, for his 


covetousness : re 


Here lies his Grace in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had, 


7. Anno 712, Rodericus was the last 
King of the Goths: there was a palace 
in Toledo that was shut up, and made 
fast with strong iron bars, the universal 
tradition concerning’ which was,» That 
the opening of it should be the destruc-: 
tion of Spain. Rodericus laughed at it, 
and supposing that treasure was hid in it, 
caused it to be broke open: no trea- 
sure was found; but there was a great 
chest, and in it a linen cloth, wherein 
was depicted several strange faces, and 
uncouth habits.ina military posture: also 
there was an inscription in Latin to this 
purpose, ‘¢ That Spain should be destroy~ 
ed by such a nation as that ;”? and the 
prediction was in some sort verified : for 
Count Julianus having his daughter ra- 
vished’ by the King, in revenge thereof 


‘called in the Moors from Africa, who 


slew the King and ruinated the country. 
8. Perses, the last King of Macedon, 
a little before he was taken, was deserted 
by all his soldiers, saving only a few 
Cretans, whom he retained with the hope 
of mighty promises ; having before-hand 
put into their hands some vessels of gold, 
as a pledge of his just meaning: by 
means of these men he was brought into’ 
a safe place, where, promising to pay 
them in money, he took back his vessels, 
and refused them any thing in lieu of 
them ; whereupon, being deserted by the 
Cretans also, he fled into Samothracia 
without other company than his gold,’ 
and was taken by Amilius, and led in 
triumph through Rome: whereby he lost 
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Of the covetous and greedy Dispositions of some Dien. 


both his kingdom and liberty, as his co- 
vetousness deserved. 

9. Pope Benedict the Ninth was so 
very desirous of gold, that he sold the 
‘very Popedom itself to Gregory the 
Sixth for money: and ’tis very probable 
that he would have ‘sold himself, his 
Jiberty, and life too, in case he could 
have found a purchaser that would part 
with good store of coin. . 

10. In the siege of Cassilinum, where 

Hannibal had reduced them within toa 
grievous famine, there was a soldier that 
had taken a mouse and sold it to another 
for two hundred pence, rather than he 
- would eat it himself to assuage his cruel 
hunger; but the event was both to the 
buyer and seller as each did deserve ; for 
the seller was consumed with famine, 
and so enjoyed not his money ; the 
buyer, though he paid dear for his 
morsel, yet saved his life by it. | 
-* 11. Quintus Cassius being in Spain, 
M. Sihus and A. Culpurnius proposed to 
slay him: as they went about it they 
were seized upon with their daggers in 
‘their hands, and the whole matter was 
confessed by them: but such was the 
extreme covetousness of Cassius, that he 
let them both go, having agreed with 
one for fifty, and the other for sixty 
thousand sesterces. It is scarce to be 
doubted but that this man would wil- 
lingly have sold his own throat to them 
in case he had had another. 

12. Ptolomeus, King of Cyprus, by 
sordid means: had heaped up much trea- 
_ gure, and saw that, for’the sake of his 

- riches, he must perish : he therefore 
embarked himself, together with all his 
treasure, ina ship, and put to sea,’ that 


he might bore the bottom of his vessel, - 


die as he himself pleased, and withal 

_ disappoint the expectation. of his ene- 

mies that gaped for the prey : but alas! 
. the covetous wretch could net find in 

his heart to’sink so much gold and silver 
as he had with him, but returned back 
with those treasures which should be the 
reward of his death. ; 


13. Vespasian the Emperor practised - 


such kind of traffic as even a private 


-(8.) F 
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man would shame to do; taking up 
commodities at a cheap, that he might 
vend them at a dearer rate. He spared 
not to sell honours to such as sued for 
them; or pardons to such as were ac- 
cused, whether they proved guilty or 
guiltless. He made choice of the most 
rapacious officers he could any where 
find out, advanced them to the highest 
places, that thereby being grown rich, 
he might condemn their persons, and 
confiscate their estates. These men he 
was commonly said to use as spunges, 
because he both moistened them when 
dry, and squeezed, them when wet. 
When some of his special friends for his 
honour intended to erect to him a sump- 
tuous statue; worth a million of sester¢es, 
Vos vero inquit mihi argentum date; * he 
desired rather to receive from them the 
value thereof in ready coin,” as. being 
less troublesome to them, and more ac- 
ceptable to him, 

14. C. Caligula was the successor of 
Tiberius, as well in vice as the empire: 


‘some with threats he forced to name him 


their heir: and if they recovered, after 
the making of their wills, he dispatched 
them by poison; holding it ridiculous 
that they should live long after their 
wills were made. For the bringing in 
of money, he set up stews, both of boys 
and women, in the palace itself, and sent 
some through the streets, to invite per- 
sons thither, for the increasing the Em- 
peror’s revenues: and having by this, 
and such-like wretched means, amassed 
huge heaps of treasure (to satiate his ap- 
petite, being inflamed with a longing de- 
sire of touching money), he would fre- 
quently walk upon heaps of gold, and 
sometimes, as the pieces lay spread 
abroad in a large room, he would roll 
himself over them stark naked. Most. 
transcendant and excessive covetousness ! 
which blinded so great a Prince, and cast , 
him into such'an extremity of baseness, 
as to become a public pander and poisoner, 
for the love of money. halt 

15. Galba, being Proconsul in Spain 
under Nero, the Tarraconians sent him 
for a present acrown of gold, affirming 
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that it weighed fifteen pounds: he re- 
ceived it, and caused it to be weighed, 
‘and found it to want three pounds, which 
he exacted from them (laying aside all 
shame), as if it had been a true debt : 
and to shew he was no changeling, after 
his coming to the Empire, he gave with 
his own hands, toa certain Musician that 
pleased him, out of his own purse, twen- 
ty sesterces (about three shillings Eng- 
lish money), and to his steward, at mak- 
ing up of his books of account, a reward 
from his table. 

16. Lewis the Eleventh, in fear of his 
father Charles the Seventh, abode in 
Burgundy, where he contracted a fami- 
iarity with one Conon, an herbman: 
eucceeding his father in the kingdom, 
Conon took his journey to Paris, to pre- 
sent the King with some turnips, which 
he had observed him to eat heartily of 
when he sometimes came from hunting: 
in the way, hunger constrained him to 
eat them all up, save only one of an un- 
usual bigness, and this he presented the 
King with. The King, delighted with 
the simplicity of the man, commanded 
him a thousand crowns, and the turnip, 
wrapt up in silk, to be reserved amongst 
his treasures: a covetous courtier had 
observed this; and having already in his 
mind devoured a greater sum, brought a 
very handsome horse, and made a pre- 
sent of him to the King, who cheerfully 
accepted the gift, and gave order that the 
turnip should be brought him: when un- 
wrapt, and that it was seen what it was, 
the courtier complained he was deluded : 
«© No,” said the King, ‘‘ here is no delu- 
sion; thou hast that which cost me a 
thousand crowns, for a horse that is 
scarcely to be valued at an hundred.” 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Tributes and Taxes some Princes 
have imposed on their Subjects. 


I nave read of Henry the Second, 
King of England, that he never laid any 
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tax or tribute on his subjects in all his’ 


reign; and yet, when he died, he left 
nine hundred thousand pounds in his trea- 
sury; amighty and vast sum, if we con- 
sider the time wherein this was. There 
are ways, it seems, for Princes to be 
tich, without sullying their consciences 
with heavy and unheard of oppressions of 
their subjects. Some indeed of the fol- 
lowing imposts were but a moderate 


sheering of the sheep, but others were the 


flaying off skin and all, and the Princes 
tyrannically sporting of themselves with 
the bitter oppression and woeful miseries 
of their overburthened people. Thus, 

1. Johannes Basilides, the great and 


cruel Duke of Muscovy, commanded - 


from his subjects a tribute of sweat, in 
the midst of winter, and another of 
nightingales in the midst of another 
winter, 

2. Sylla raised out of the Lesser Asia 
alone twenty thousand talents yearly ; yet 
Brutus and Cassius went further, forcing 
them to pay the tribute of ten years with- 
in the space of two; and Antonius in 
one; by which computation they paid in 
one year two hundred thousand talents. 
A mighty sum! 

3. ‘There was heretofore amongst the 
Grecians a tribute called Chrysargurum, 
by which every beggar, every whore, 
every divorced woman, every servant or 
freed-man, paid something to the treae 
sury: something was exacted from every 
male for dung, for cattle, for dogs, both 
in city and country every man and wo- 
man paid a silver penny fer their heads; 
for every horse, ox; and mule, as much 
as was demanded; but for every ass or 
dog, six halfpence: for which tribute, 
when there was great lamentation in the 
city, seeing it was exacted without mercy, 
‘Anastasius Dicorus the Emperor abo- 
lished it, and burnt the tables wherein 
the tribute was described, in the pre- 
sence of all the people. 

4. Caius Manlius, the Consul, by a 
new example, proposed a law in. his 
camp at Sutrium, by which, throughout 
all the tribes, all that were manumitted 
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should pay the twentieth part of what 


they were worth; and because that, by: 


this law, a great income and addition 
- was to be made to their impoverished 
“treasure, the fathers of the Senate were 
agreed it should pass. This law was 
abrogated by Nero, in the beginning of 
his reign, that he might thereby be the 
more gracious with the people. 

5. Basilius the Younger, Emperor of 
the East, ordained a tribute, wherein that 
which could not be paid by the poor, was 

' to be exacted upon the rich: the tribute 
was called Allelenggyon. This kind of 
tribute was taken away by Romanus 
Argyrus, the Emperor, and had been 
before that by Constantine, but death 
prevented him. 

6. The Emperor Fl. Vespasianus laid 

‘an imposition upon urine: and being, 

by his son Titus, put in mind of the 
baseness of it, he took a piece of money 
received upon that account, and reaching 
it to his son’s nose, demanded of him, 

“ whether he smeit any other savour from 

“it, than from any other kind of money ?” 
adding withal, Bonus odor lucri ex re qua- 

Abet: -« The smell of gain is good and 
pleasant, from whencesoever it ariseth.” 
The like tribute upon urine was exacted 
by Ferdinand, King of Naples, upon the 
citizens of Capua; by which he also got 
an infamous character. 

7. Caius Caligula, the Roman Empe- 
ror, exacted new and unheard-of tributes. 
He gathered them at first by publicans : 

_ but perceiving the gain on their side was 
much, he afterwards gathered them by 
eenturions, and prstorian tribunes; © nor 
was there any sort of men, nor any kind 
of thing but what was assessed at some 
thing, For all manner of eatable things 
throughout the whole city, he had a cer- 

. tain rate upon them; for -all manner of 
Jawsuits and judgments, wheresoever 
commenced or decided, he had the forti- 
eth part of the sum about which they 

contended; and if any man was. con- 
victed to have compounded or given away 
his right, he was sure to be punished: 
he had the eighth part out of the daily 
¥ains of porters: out of the gettings of 
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common prostitutes he received as much 
as they eartied by once lying with a man : 
it was also annexed to the chapter of the 
law, that not only strumpets, but all 
such as kept such houses of baseness, 
should be liable to this tribute: nay, 
that even wedded persons should pay for 
their use of marriage. 

8. ‘The Emperor Commodus upon his 
birth-day demanded of each of the sena- 
tor’s wives, and from each of their chil- 
dren two crowns, and this tribute he. 
called his first fruits; and of all the se- 
nators that were in the rest of the cities 
and provinces, he exacted five drachms a 
man: when, notwithstanding all this, 
money still failed, he feigned a necessity 
of his passing over into Africa to settle 
the affairs thereof, that so he might have 
an occasion ‘of collecting so much as 
might bear the charge of his expences. 

g. Isaacius Comnenus, Emperor of 
the East, had a new and extraordinary 
way of taxing; and it was on this man- 
ner: ‘* Upon every street wherein there 
were thirty chimnies, or tunnels, he im- 
posed one crown in gold, two. in silver, 
one sheep, six strikes of barley, six mea- 
sures of wine, six measures of bran, and 
thirty hens; upon one that had twenty, 
the eighth part of a crown in gold, a 
crown in silver, half a lamb, four mea- 
sures of barley, four measures of wine, 
and twenty hens’; upon a street that had 
ten, he fixed as his tribute, five pieces of 
silver, a young lamb, two measures of 
barley, and tén hens. 

10.: Margaretta, the Queen of Den- 
mark and Norway, upon the overthrow 
of. Albertus by the Swedes, being ad- 
vanced to the kingdom, exhausted the 
Suernes and Goths by intolerable ex- ° 
actions 4nd imposts; she demanded a 
certain sum of money for every tail of the 
greater cattle, a florin for every hearth or. 
fire, anda mark of Stockholm value from 
every marriage: besides divers other. 
heavy taxes that were levied every week 
or month upon them, . 

11. ‘© Almost all the provinces of the 
Roman Empire,” saith Lipsius,'* paid 
yearly the fifth part’ of the profits -of 
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their pasture, and the tenth of their ara- 
ble Jands. Nor did Anthony and Cesar 
forbear to exact the tributes of nine or 
ten years to be paid in one. When Ju- 
lius Cesar was 'slain, and arms were 
taken. up for their liberty, every citizen 
was commanded to pay down the five 
and twentieth part of their goods. And 
more than this, all that were Senators 
paid for every tile of their house six asses: 
an-immense contribution! above the 
reach of our senses, as well as of our 
estates. But Octavianus Caesar (proba- 
bly with some reference to his name) ex- 
acted and received of ail freed-men the 
eighth part of their estates. J omit what 
the Triumvirs, and other l’'yrants have 
done, lest | should teach those of our 
times by the recital of them. 

12. Alexander Severus, who was ac- 
counted amongst the best of the Empe- 
rors, was yet severe this way; for he im- 
posed a tribute upon all taylors, boat- 
men, or barge-men, apple-women, and 
citron-sellers, skinners and leather-sel- 
lers, wain-wrights, silver-smiths, and 
gold-smiths, and other arts and handi- 
crafts, for the adorning of those baths 
which he had founded. ‘* And,” saith 
Herodian, ‘‘ deceasing in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, he left to his children 
and successors such a sum of money as 
none before him had done; and so great 
an army as no force could be able to resist. 

13. The tribute called Cunigosteura 
' and Fanolehe, was by the institution of 
Charles the Great; every measure of 
bread-corn paid yearly five-pence; every 
“man, who by reason of sickness or age 
desired an exemption from the war, .was 
fined the same sum; not were the 
churches nor churchmenthemselves freed 
of contribution in this kind. This Prince 
had with him an account of all farms, 
stipends, fields, meadows, vineyards, 
villages, the annual rents aad value of all 
these, with the tributes imposed upon 
them; as also a stated account of great 
and small cattle, and number of servants ; 
not only so, but he had the very house- 


hold stuff of all, prefects, presidents, pre-. 


lates, monks, and nuns, written dowft 
and registered, 1: 
14. King Athelstan imposed, as a tri- 
bute on the Prince of North Wales, to 
pay three hudred Wolves yearly, which 
continued three vears ; andin the fourth 
there was not one Wolf to be found, 
whereby the. province, was. cleared of 
the infinite trouble and danger the great 
abundance of them had formerly oeca-: 
sioned, | q 
15. Ludovicus Sfortia. sent F. Mar- 
chesius to the Genoese to demand. of 
them a mighty tribute. The Genoese 
received the ambassador with all man- 
ner of civility; they led him into a gar- 
den, and there shewed him the herb 
Basil (it is the emblem of an afflicted 
commonwealth). They desired him to 
take some of that weak herb and smell 
toit; he didso, ‘and told them that it. 
smelt very sweet , they then wished him 
that he would press and rub it betwixt. 
his. fingers, and sosmelt to it: he did so, 
«© And -now,” saith he, ‘* it stinks.’ 
‘© In like manner,” said the Genoese, 
“if the Prince deals graciously and mer- 


cifully with us, he will oblige us to all: 


cheerfulness and readiness in his service ; 

but if he shall proceed to grind and op- 

press us, he will then find the bitter and» 
troublesome effects of it. 

16, Dionysius the Elder exacted a vast 
sum: of money of the Syracusians, and 
when he saw that they lamented, pre- 
tended poverty, and desired to be freed 
of it; he then appointed a new impost 
or tax to be laid upon them; and this he: 
caused to be collected twice or thrice. 
At last, when he had commanded the: 


same should be paid again, and observed | 
thereupon that the people laughed, and: 


as they walked together cast. out sharp 
words and jests upon him, he gave order 
that the tribute should be demanded no 
more, ‘‘ For,’ saith he, .“ since the~ 
begin to contemn us, it is a sign that 
they have no money at all left.” . 
_ 17. Licinius, the prefect of Gallia, 
proceeded so far in his avaricious design, 
that whereas the Gauls were to pay their 
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-tribate every month, he ordained. that 
there should be fourteen months ac- 
counted to the year. _ December he*said 
owas indeed the tenth month, but after 
_ that he would have two other to succeed 
_ (which he called the Augusti) for the 
eleventh and ‘twelfth months, for these 
interposed months he required the same 
tribute to be paid, as in any other two 
~of the year. 9: 

18. Drusus had imposed a tribute 
upon the Frisons, a’small one and agree- 
able to their poverty ; it was that for 
military uses they should pay a certain 
number of ox-hides, not determining ei- 
ther the measure or strength of them, 


‘Olennius was, afterwards made gove-- 


~ nor of that people, and he chose out cer- 
‘tain bulls hides, of a certain measure 
and strength. This was hard*to other 
mations, but especially to the Germans, 
- who had forests indeed of mighty beasts 
that’ were wild, buat had few herds of 
them at home: and therefore they first 
‘delivered wp their oxen themselves ;  af- 
~ terwards their lands; and at last, not 
able to pay their tribute, they gave up 
their own bodies, and those of their 
wives and servants to be slaves in lieu of 
it, . Hereupon began complaints and in- 
’ dignation ; and because they were ‘not 
able to remedy these things by a just war, 
~ they seized upon those soldiers that were 
appointed’ to collect the tribute, and 
‘hung them upan gibbets. : | 
19. Antigonus laid heavy impositions 
upon the nations of Asia: and when 
' one told him that Alexander did not use 
to do so, he said “ it was true indeed, 
~ for Alexander did only mow Asia, and 
~ that he was to gather the stubble.”’ 
20. Every three years the Ethiopians 
' Were wont to pay by way of tribute unto 
the kings of Persia, as Herodotus saith, 
,two hundred billets of the timber of the 
ebony tree, together with gold and ivory, 
the” yearly tribute of which last was 
twenty © and massy elephants teeth. 
21. Mausolus, King of Caria, had sun- 
dry subtil and injurious ways whereby he 
used to extort money from his subjects. 
He feigned that another kin g demanded 


a certain rate, by him 
_ posed.”? 
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tribute of him, which he wasnot able to 
pay, and that therefore he must be sup- 


. plied by the pursés of his people ; he got 


a great sum from the Myllacenses, pre- 
tending that their mother-city was to be 
invaded by the enemy, and whereas it 


wanted a wall he ‘had not wherewith -to 


build one. By Condalus, his lieutenant, 
he divers ways drained’and exhausted the 
people ; for such cattle as were given 
him he left in the hands of the donors 
for some years, and then demanded 
them, together with all the increase 
of them, within such a time as they 
were: first given: he: sold the fruits of 


such ‘trees: at a price as vhung over any 


part of the king’s highways: he de- 
manded a tributary drachm for the burial 

of any soldier that deceased. «And ‘where- 
as the Lycians rejoiced and delighted in 
their hair, he feigned an edict from the 
king, ** That they should have it cut 
off, unless every man should redeem it ‘at 
at pleasure im- 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Of Cheats ; and the extraordinary boldness 
of some in their Thefts. 


A GREAT stock of-confidence, ‘covet- 
ousness, and cunning, unallayed with 
principles of justice and honesty, gene- 
rally turn into fraud and villany ; and 
taking the whipping-post and pillory in | 


‘their way, have theirends at the gal-. 


lows, if committed by little villains ; but 
if committed by gre&t ones, who can 
break through cobweb laws, and escape, 
for a time, the justice due'to them; yet - 
their ill-gotten wealth, being attended, 
with the curses of the injured suffer- 
ers, and the wrath of Heaven, seldom 
continues in the possession Of the de- 
frauders to the third generation. 

1. Richard Smith, of Shirford, in 
Warwickshire, having but. one only 
daughter, called Margaret, and doubting 
of issue male, treated with Sir John Lit-: 
theton, of Frankley in Worcestershire, 
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for a marriage betwixt his said daughter 
and William Littleton, third son to the 
said Sir John. In consideration whereof 
.,he agreed to settle all his lands in remain- 
der, after his own decease without other 
issue, upon the said William and Marga- 
ret, and the heirs of their two bodies 
lawfully begotten, but for the lack of 
such issue, to return to his own right 
heirs. And having writings drawn ac- 
cordingly, trusted the said Sir John 
Littleton to get them engrossed : which 
being effected, and a day appointed for 
‘sealing, Mr. Smithcame over to Frankley, 
where he found very noble entertainment, 
and some of Sir John’s friends to bear 
him company, in whose presence the 
writings were brought forth, and began 
to. be read ; but before they came to the 
uses, stept in Sir John Littleton’s keeper 
in a sweat, and told them that there was 
a brace of bucks at lare in the park, 
_ which carried a glass in their tails for Mr. 
- Smith’s dogs to look in (for he loved 
coursing well, and had his greyhounds 
there); but if they made not haste, those 
market-people which passed through the 
park would undoubtedly rouse them. 
Whereupon Sir John Littleton earnestly 
moved Mr, Smith to seal the writings 
without further reading, protesting they 
were according to the draughts he had 
_ geen, and without any alteration. Which 
bold asseverations putting him out of all 
suspicion of sinister dealing, caused him 
forthwith to seal them, and go into the 
park. Hereuponthe twochildren (forthey 
were not above nine years old each) were 

married, and lived in the house with Sir 
- John: but about six years after the young 
man died by a fall from his horse; and 
. Mr. Smith resolved to take his daughter 
_ away: Sir John, designing to marry her 
_ again te George, his second son, refused 
to deliver her; till which, Mr. Smith 
never suspected any thing in the deed 
formerly so sealed, as hath been said ; 
but then, upon the difference betwixt 
him and Sir John, it appeared that, for 
want of issue by the before-specified 
William and Margaret, the lands were to 
devolve unto the right heirs of the said 
William; which was Gilbert Littleton, 


fate, being one of the 


on Earl. Godwin. 
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his eldest brother, contrary to the plain 
agreement as first made. 
attended all this, take in short : From 
Gilbert, these lands descended to John 
his son; from him to the crown, as being 
one of the conspiracy with Essex, in the 
forty-second of Elizabeth, and died in 
prison. After which, Muriel, his widow, © 

petitioned king James fora restitution of 
his lands, and obtained it; but fearing 
further troubles by suits with Mr. 
Smith, sold them away to Serjeant Hele, 
a great lawyer, who, considering the first 
foundation of Littleton’s title, that they 
might be the better defended, disposed 
of them to his five sons. But such is the 
fate that follows these possessions, that, 
for want of a public adversary, these bro- 
thers are now at suit among themselves ~ 
for them. 
Gilbert Littleton (to whom they de- 
scended by the fore-specified fraud) doth 
enjoy a foot of them, soit is no less ob- 
servable, that the son and heir of George, 
by the same Margaret, to wit, Stephen 
Littleton, of Holbeach, in Worcester- 
shire, was attended with a very hard © 
unpowder con- 
spirators, in 3 Jac. for which he lost his 
life and estate. 

2. Earl Godwin cast a covetous eye 
on the fair nunnery of Berkely, in Glou- 
cestershire, asd thus contrived it for him- — 
self: He left there a handsome young 
man, really or seemingly sick, for their 
charity to recover, who grew well and 
wanton. He, by toying with, and tempt- 
ing with the nuns, hike fire and flax, 
quickly made a flame ; the sisters lost 
their chastity ; and many, without tak- 
ing wife in the way, were ready to he- 
come mothers... The young sick man re- 
turned to earl Godwin in health, leaving 
the healthful nuns sick behind him. The 
fame hereof filled: the country, and went 
to court, where complaint was made by 
Earl Godwin to the king. Officers were 
sent to inquire, who found it true: the 
nuns were turned out, their house 
and lands forfeited, and both bestowed 
Thus. weakness was 
put out, and wickedness placed in the 4 
roomofit.  — iy 
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§, At another time the said earl had a 
mind to the rich manor of Boseham 
4in Sussex, and complimented it out of 
Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
this manner : Coming to the archbishop 
he said, Da mihi basium, that is, “ Give 
me a buss, or a kiss?” an unusual favour 
from such a prelate. The Archbishop 
returned, Do tibi basium, kissing him 
there with an holy kiss (perchance) as 
given, but a crafty one as taken; for 
Godwin presently posted to Boseham, 
and took possession thereof; and though 
there was neither real intention in him 
who passed it away, nor valuable consi- 
deration to him, but a mere circumven- 
tion ; but such was Godwin’s power, and 
the Archbishop’s poorness of spirit, that 
he quietly enjoyed it. These rich and 
ancient manors of Berkeley and Boseham 
(Earl Godwin’s brace of cheats, and dis- 
- tant an hundred miles from each other) 
are now both met in the right honourable 
George Berkley, as heir-apparent there- 
of; his ancestors being long since pos- 
sessed of them. . 


4. Maccus, a famous cheat, came into 


the shop of a shoemaker at Leyden, and 
saluted him: casting his eye upon a 
pair of boots that hung up, the shoemaker 
asked him if he wou!d buy them: The 
other seemed willing: they were taken 
down, drawn on, and fitted him. very 
well: § Now,’’ said he, “ how well 
would a pair of double-soled ‘shoes fit 
these boots!”? They were found, and 
fitted to his feet upon the boots. “Now,” 


saith Maccus, ‘‘ tell me true, doth it ne-_ 


ver so fall out, that such as you have so 
fitted for a race, as you have ‘naw done 
- me, run away without paying?’ ‘“ Ne- 
ver, said the other.” 


then do?” * I would follow him,” said 
the shoemaker. ‘“ “ Well,” said Mac- 


cus, “ I willtry,”’ and thereupon began’ 


to run: the shoemaker immediately fol- 
‘lowed, crying, ‘ Stap thief, stop thief 
At which the citizens came out of their 


_ houses; but Maccus laughing, “* Let no 


man,”’ ‘said he, hinder our race, for we 
run for a cup of ale.”? Whereupon all 
set themselves quiet spectators of the 


‘ But,’? said he,. 


- « if it should be so, what would you ~ first of that name, King 
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course, till Maccus had quite run away ; © 


and the poor shoemaker returned sweat- 
ing, and out of breath, and declared 
how he had been dealtswith. 

5. At Antwerp, not long since, there 
was a priest who had received a: pretty 
round sum in silver, which he had put 
into a great purse that hung upon his 
girdle: a certain cheat had observed it, 
who came and saluted him civilly, told 
him, “ that he was appointed by the pa- 


_rish where he lived to buy a new surplice, 


he humbly begged, therefore, that he 
would please to go with him to the 
place were they were sold, that he might 
be the better fitted, as he was of the very 
same pitch. and habit of body with tae 
priest of their parish.” He prevailed, 
and together they went ; a surplice was , 
brought forth and put upon him: the sel- 
ler said, “ It fits exactly.”’ The cheat, 
when he had surveyed the priest, now be- 
fore, and then behind, said, “ It was too 
short before ;”’ “* That is not the fault of 
the surplice,”’ said the shopkeeper, ‘‘ but 


- is occasioned by the distention of the 


purse.” The priest, therefore, laid down 
his purse, that they might view it again : 


- but no sooner had he turned his backthan 


the cheat catched up the purse, and away 
he ran with it. The priest followed in 
the surplice as he was: the shopkeeper 
pursuedthe priest: the priest called, “Stop 
the thief:” the shopkeeper said, ** Stop 
the priest :” the cheat said, “ Stop the 
priest, for he is mad!” The people believ- 
ed no lesswhen they saw him run in pub= 
lic, and so habited; so that while one was 
a hinderance tothe other, the cheat got” 
clear. off with the purse and money of 
the poor priest. 

6. In the reign of King Francis, the 
of France, a 
notable thief, apparelled like a gentle- 
man, as he was diving into a great 
pouch which John, Cardinal of Lorrain, 
had by his side, was espied by the king, 
being at mass, and standing right over 
against the cardinal: the thief, perceiv- 
ing himself discovered, held up. his fin- 
ger to the king, making a sign he should 
say nothing, and that he should see good 
sport. The king, glad of such merrix 


(3.) Full. Church Hist. 1, 2. cent, 11. p. 142.—(4.) Eras. Colloq, in Convive Fabulos. pe, 313,— 
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ment, let him alone, and within awhile 
alter coming to the cardinal, took occa~ 
sion in talking with him to make the car- 
dinal go to his pouch, who missing: what 
he had put therein, began to wonder ; 
but the king, who had ‘seen the play, 


was merry on the other side: after the - 


king had wearied himself with laughter, 
he would gladly. that the cardinal should 
have again what was taken from him, as 
indeed he made no.account but that the 
meaning of the taker wastorestore it. But 
whereas the king thoughthe was an honest 
- gentleman, and of oe account, in that 
he shewed himself so resolute, andheld his 
countenance himself so well - experience 


shewed that he was a most cunning thief, 


that meant not to jest, but making as if 
he jested was in good earnest. Then 
the cardinal turned all the laughter 
against the king, who using his wonted 


oath, swore by the faith of a gentleman,. 


“¢ That it was the first time a thief had 
ever made him, his companion.?’ 

7. The emperor Charles the Fifth com- 
manded his furniture to be. removed: 
while every man was busy, there entered 
a fellow into the hall, where the empe- 
ror then was, being meanly accompanied 
and ready to take horse. This thief (for 
so he was, having made great reverence, 
presently went about the taking down 
of the hangings, making great haste 
as if he had much business to do: 
and though it was not his profession, yet 
he went about it so -nimbly, that he 
whose charge it was to take them down, 
coming to do it, found that somebody 
had eased him of that labour,. and, which 
was worse, of carrying them away too. 

8. Great was the boldness of an Itaz 
han thief, who, in the time of Pope Paul 
the Third, ‘played this. prank. A cer- 
tain cardinal having made a great feast 
in his house, and the silver vessels being 
locked up ina trunk, that stood ina par- 
lour next the hall where the feast had 
. been: while many were sitting and wait. 
ing in this room for their masters, there 
came aman in with a torch carried be- 
fore him, bearing the countenance of the 
steward, and having a jacket on, who 
prayed those that -sat on the trunk to 
yise up from it, because he was to use 


(6.) Camer. Oper, Subcis. cent. 1, C, 04, p. 290.—(7.) Ibid. —(8.) Ibid. agi 
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the same: which they. having done, he 


made it to be taken up by certain por- 


ters that followed him in, and went clean 
away. with it. 
while the steward and all the servants of 
the house were at supper. 


trance into the imperial cities, the custom 
is, that the deputies of the said cities (in 
congratulation of his coming) present 


him with certain gifts... These gifts are. 


most, commonly great cups of gold, or 
other vessels curiously wrought, and of 
great value; filled sometimes with the. 
pieces of gold, stamped ‘with the impress 
of the cities that had the privilege to 
coin, money. In one of the chiefest ci- 


ties of Germany, such presents being 


made- to- the emperor Maximillian. the 


First, in the presence of. some of his. 


greatest favourites, they were left in his 
chamber, and placed upon the cupboard, 


even as they were presented: at which 
, time in the streets some pleasant pastimes 


and shews were made to delight the em-~ 
‘peror with : all the courtiers were so in 
tent to look upon these, that they had 


filled all the windows of the emperor’s. 
chamber. One of the emperor’s greatest . 


familiars, thinking his lord and master 
would be as busy in ae the sports 
as the rest, pretending in 


a greater man than himself, he withdrew 
himself back into the chamber by the 


cupboard ; and seeing all was clear, puts’ 


his hand into the cup that was given, 
and takes out an handful of gold, and 
puts into his pocket, assuring himself 
But the emperor, 
who seemed as if he thought of nothing 
but the shews, took heed to something 
elsé : for he wore on his finger a ring set 
with a certain stone, which wonld shew 
all that was done behind: him ; where-. 
fore casting his eye upon it,. he looked 
where one would not think he did. The 


pastimes ended, the courtiers stood in’ 


the chamber waiting what the emperor 
would say: when he called him that. 
had fingered part of the present, bidding 
him put his hand in.the cup, and to take 
out as much as he could of that which 
was init. The thief not knowing where- 


And this was done. 


9. When the emperor makes his en- . 


indness to. 
leave his place to one that stood by him, | 


unto 


vi 
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untoit tended; and. confounded with the 
sting of a guilty conscience, took but a 
_ very few of the pieces ; which having 
done, the emperor ‘willed him to count 
‘them, while the rest waited very atten- 
tively, not knowing what this ceremony 
tended to; and thinking those pieces 
would be distributed among them all. 
The emperor smiling, said to the thief, 
«< Draw me out those’ other pieces which 
thou didst put up into thy pocket a 
while since, that I may see >7hether thou 
didst gripe more then or now.” The 
thief, confounded with that word, began 
to frame excuses and prayers; in the 
end he emptied his pocket upon the ta- 


ble, and tells before them all the pieces of | 


gold he had put up; the number of 


which being far greater than those he 


took up the second time, the emperor 
- said unto him, “ take all these pieces to 
thee, to defray the charges of thy jour- 
ney, and be gone; and take heed thou 
never come any more in my sight.” 
10. A'certain Candian, called Stamat, 


being at Venicé when the treasure was. 


shewed in kindness to the Duke of Fer- 


rara, entered into the chapel so boldly, | 


that he was taken for one of the duke’s 
domestic servants ; and wondering at so 
much wealth, instead of contenting him- 
self with the sicht, intended to purloin 
thence a part for himself. St. Mark’s 
church is gilded almost over with pure 
gold, and is built ona circular base of 
marble. This Grecian thief, with mar- 
- vellous cunning, devised to take out finely 
by night one of those stones of marble 
against that place of the church where 
‘the altar stands, called the childrens’ al-. 
tar, thereby to make himself an entrance 
‘into the treasury: and having laboured 
a night, because in that time the wall 
could not be wrought through, he laid 
the stone handsomely into its place again, 
and fitted it so well, that no man could: 
_ perceive any shew of opening it at all. 
As for the rubbish which he took out 
of the wall, he carried it away so nimbly 
and cleanly, and all before day, that he 
was not discovered... Having wrought 
thus many nights, he got at length to 
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the treasure, and began to carry away 
much riches of divers kinds... He had. 
a godfather in the city, a gentleman of 
the same Isle of Candia, called Zacharias 
Grio, an honest man, and of a good con- 
science. “Stamat taking him one day 
aside, and near to the altar, and drawin 

a promise from him that he should keep 
secret that which he should impart to 
thim, discovered from the beginning to 
the end, all that he had done, and then 


carried him to his house, where he shew= 


ed him the inestimable riches. he had: 
stolen. The gentlemen being virtuous, 
stood amazed at the sight, and quaking. | 
at the horror of the offence, began to 
reel, and was scarce able to stand ;-where- 
upon Stamat (as a desperate villain) was 
about to kill him in the place; and as. 
his will of doing it increased, Grio, mis~ 
trusting him, stayed the. blow, by say- 
ing that, ‘* The extreme joy which he 
conceived in seeing so many precious 
things, whereof he never thought to have 
had any part, had made him, as it were, 
beside himself.”  Stamat (contented. 
with that excuse) let him alone, and as 
a gift, gave Grio a precious stone of ex- 
ceeding great value, and is the same that 
is now worn in the fore part of the duke’s 
crown. Grio, pretending some weighty 
matter to dispatch, went to. the palace, 
where, having obtained access to the 
duke, he revealed all the matter, saying | 
withal, that ‘there needed expedition, 
otherwise Stamat might look about him, 
disguise himself, and be gone.”” To gain, 
the more credit to his.words, he drew 
out of his bosom that precious stone that 
had been given him. Which seen, some 
that were present were immediately sent 
away to the house, where they laid hold 
on Stamat, and all that he had stolen, 
which amounted to the value of two mil- 


. lions of gold, nothing thereof being as yet 


removed. . He was hanged betwixt two 
pillars: and the informer, besides a rich. 
recompence, which he at that time re« 
ceived, had a yearly pension allowed him 
out of the public treasury, so long as he 
lived. | 


41. Anno Dom. 1560, when Hidiis 
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anus Turnebus read in Paris lectures up- 
on Arist ophanes, he openly averred, 
that “heretofore, in that city, he had 
seen a crafty fellow, called Petrus Bra- 
bantius, who, as ‘often as he pleased, 
would speak from his belly, with his 
mouth indeed open, but his lips un- 
moved ; and that this way he put divers 
cheats upon several persons. Amongst 
others, this was wellknown: there was 
a merchant of Lyons, who was lately 
dead, that had attained to a great estate 
by unjust arts, as all men believed. Bra- 
bantius comes to Cornutus, the only son 
and heir of this merchant, as he walked 
in a portico behind the church-yard, and 
tells him, that he was sent to inform 
him of what was to be done by him; that 
it was more requisite for him to think of 
the soul and reputation of his father than 
his death. Upon the sudden, while they 
are discoursing, a voice is heard, as if it 
was that of the father (which, though it 
proceeded from the belly of Brabantius, 
yet he feigned to be wonderfully affright- 
edat it.) The voice was to inform the 
son what state his father was now in, 
by reason of his injustice :. what tortures 
he endured in purgatory, both npon 
his own and his son’s account, whom 
he had left heir of his ill-gotten goods; 
that no freedom thence was to be ex- 
pected, without just expiation made 
by his son, in alms, to such as stood most 
in need, which were the Christians who 
were taken by the Turks : that he should 
credit the man who was by special pro- 
vidence come to him, to be employed by 
réligious persons, for the redemption of 
such persons that were captives at Con- 
stantinople. Cornutus, a good man, 
though loth to part with his money, 
told him, that he would advise upon it 
that day; that on the next Brabantius 
should meet him in the same place. In 
the mean time, he suspected there might 
be some fraud in the place, because 
shady, dark, and apt enough for echoes, 
or other delusions. ‘The next day there. 
fore hetakes him into an open place, where 


no bush- or briar was; where, notwith-, 


standing, he heard: the same voice, with 
this addition, that he should deliver Bra- 
bantius six thousand franks, and pur- 
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chase three masses daily to be said for 
him, or else the miserable soul of his 
father could not be freed.. Cornutus, 
bound by conscience, duty, and religion, 
though yet. loth, delivered him the mo- 
ney, without witness of the: receipt or 
payment of it; and having dismissed 
him, and hearing no more of his father, 
he was somewhat more pleasant than 
usual. Those that sat at table with him ~ 
wondered at it: at last he told them 

what had befallen him; and thereupon 

was so derided by all, that at once he 

should be so cheated of his money ; that, 

for mere grief, within a few years after, 

he died,” 

12. Robert Devereux, the brave, but 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, by the ill 
advice of some about him, and his own 
ill-usage at Court, having incurred the 
guilt of high-treason, complained at his 
trial, that the letters produced against 
him were counterfeited ; and upon deli- 
gent enquiry into the matter, a bold and 
impudent cheat was discovered. The 
countess of Essex fearing as their circum- 
stances stood, her husband being beset 
with powerful enemies, that he might 
fall into trouble, put some letters which 
her ladyship had received from him into 
a cabinet, and intrusted it in the hands 
of a Dutch woman, called Rihoe, who 
was under all the obligations in the werld 
to be faithful to the lady: she accord- 
ingly hid them, as she thought, securely 
in her own house; but by ill chance her 
husband, John Daniel, found them, read 
them over, and observing that there was 
something in them that might incense the _ 
Queen, and endanger the earl, caused 


them to be transcribed by one that was _ 


expert in counterfeiting hands, and, when 
the timorous countess was ready to lie 
in, he went to her, and told her, that un- 
less her Ladyship would give him three 
thousand pounds, he would deliver them 
into the hands of herhusband’s enemies. 
The good lady, who hadatender affec- 
tion Re the earl, was desirous to prevent 
that danger at any rate, and for that pur- 
pose, gave him immediately eleven hun- 
dred and seventy pounds; and yet not-, 
withstanding that great sum of money, 
the villain gave her only the copies, and 


kept 
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_ kept the originals, to get another sum for 
them from the earl’s enemies; for which, 
being tried and convicted, he was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, fined 
three thousand pounds, (two whereof 
_ were to be paid to the Countess) and 
sentenced to stand two hours with his 
ears nailed to the pillory, with this in- 
scription on his breast: “ A wicked 
cheat, forger, and impostor.” | 

13 A Merchant in Sweden, whose 
name was Wolfange, having gained a 


great estate, took an affection to a poor 


man’s son in the town where he lived, 
and, without any consideration but his 
service, made him his apprentice, and, 
when he was out of his time, lent him 
money to trade for himself: in which he 
was so successful,as in a short time to ar- 
rive to a plentiful estate. He still car- 
ried it so fair to his master,.that, when 
he died, he left this his former servant 
sole executor, with the management of 
an estate of six thousand pounds, for the 
benefit of three children, one son and 
two daughters, he left behind him. The 
merchant being dead, the executor mar- 
ried the eldest daughter, and gave him- 
self three thousand pounds with her ; the 
other sister by ill-practices, (as it was 
afterwards suspected) fell into a con- 
sumption, made her will, gave her three 
_ thousand pounds to her sister, and died. 
Being thus possessed of six thousand 
pounds of his master’s estate, his busi- 
‘ness was to get the rest: to that end, 
under pretence of great kindness, he sent 
the son to be his factor beyond sea, but 
so contrived the matter with the master 
of the ship in which he went, that he 


was sold a slave into Turkey ; and soon . 


after a report was spread that he died at 
Livorna in Italy. i. the executor, ‘in 
right of his wife, was master of the 
whole estate, lived and enjoyed his plea- 
sure, while his poor brother-in-law un- 
derwent a miserable slavery among the 


Barbarians. ‘Three years were elapsed | 


since the young man left Sweden, and a 
brief being readin the executor’s parish 
church, for the redemption of slaves 
out of Algiers, which set forth their 
miserable condition, it struck this exe- 
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cutor to'the heart; conscience flew in his 
face, and the horror of what he had done 
to this good master’s only son, and (by 
marriage) his brother, kindled such a fire 
in his breast, that he could neither eat 
or drink, or sleep; and shortly after 
thinking death approaching, he sent for 
the chief magistrate of the town, con- 
fessed his fault, gave money into his 
hands to redeem young Wolfange, and 
thirteen thousand pounds to give him at 
his. return: when, of asudden, he reco- 
vered his health to admiration; but his 
wife grieving for what her brother had 
suffered, died quickly after, and his two 
children within a year.. He lived tilk 
his brother returned to his native coun= 
try ; and having delivered into his hands 
all his father left behind him, he relapsed 
into his former distemper, made his will, 
and gave Wolfange every penny of his 
whole estate, to recompence the injury 
he had done, and died a sincere peni- 
tent. 

14. A good likely sort of a man,’ that 
had been many years footman to one Mr. 
Wickham, a rich gentleman at Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, came to London, and 
took a lodging at a bakehouse, over 
against Arundel-street, in the Strand. 
The baker being asked by his lodger 
what countryman he was, replied, “ that 
he was of Banbury ;’’ the other, mighty 
glad to meet with his countryman, was 
wonderfully fond of the baker; add« 
ing, ‘that since he was of Banbury, he 
must needs know Mr. Wickham, or have 
heard of his name.”? ‘The baker, who 
indeed was very well acquainted with 
that gentlman’s family, tho’ he had been 
absent from Banbury. fifteen or twenty 
years, was very glad to hear news of it 5 
but was perfectly overjoyed when he was — 
informed that the man he was talking 
with was Mr. Wickham himself. This 
produces great respect on the side of the 
baker, and new testimonies of friendship 
from the sham Wickham. The family 
must be called up that Mr. Wickham > 
might see them; and they must drink a 
glass together to their friends at Banbury, 
and take a pipe. The baker did not inthe 
least doubt his having got Mr. Wickham 


for 
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for his lodger; but yet he could not help 


~ wondering that he should sec neither foot- - 


man norportmantle. He therefore made’ 
bold toask him, **How a man of his estate 
came to be unattended ?”? The pretended 
Wickham making a sign to him to speak 
softly, told him, “ That his servants were 
in a place where he could easily find them 
when he wanted them ;-but that at present 
he must be very careful of being known, 
because he came. up to town to arrest a’ 


merchant, of London, who owed him a_ 


great sum of money, and was going to 
break. ‘That he desired to be incognito, 
for fear he should miss his stroke, and 


so begged he would never mention his» 


“name. The next day Mr. Wickham 
went abroad to take his measures with 
- a comrade of his own stamp, about play- 
ing their parts inconcert.. It was con- 
cluded between them, that this latter 
should go for Mr. Wickham’s servant, 
and come privately from time to time to 
see his master, and attend upon him. 
That very night the servant came, and 
Mr. Wickham looking at his own dirty 
neckcloth in-the glass, was in a great rage 
at him for letting him be without money, 
linen; or any- other conveniencies, by_ his 
negligeuce, in not carrying his box to the 
“-waggon at the due time, which would 
causea delay of three days. This was 
said aloud while the Baker was im the 
next room, on purpose that he might 
hear it. ‘This poor deluded man here- 
upon runs immediately to his drawers, 
~ carries Mr. Wickham the best linen he 
had in the house, begged him to honour 
him so much as to wear it, and at the 
‘same time lays down fifty guineas upon 


‘his table, that he might do him the fa- 


vour to accept of them also. Wickham. 
at first refused them, but with much ado 
prevailed upon.’ As soon ashe had got 
this.money, he made up a livery of the 
" satne colour as the true Mr. Wickham’s, 
gave it to another pretended footman, 
and broughta box full of goods, ascoming 
from the Banbury waggon. ‘The Baker, 
' more satisfied than ever that he had to do 
-'with Mr. Wickham, and consequently 
* ‘with one of the richest and noblest gen- 
tlemen in the kingdom, made it more and 
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more his business to give him fresh marks 


of his profound respect and zealous affec- 
tion. 


which he gave him his note. Three 


weeks after the begining of this adven- — 
ture, as this rogue was at a tavern, he > 


was scized with a violent head-ache, with 


a burning fever, and great pains in all _ 


parts of his body. As soon as he found 
himself ill, he wert home to his lodging 
to bed, where he was waited upon by one 
of his pretended footmen, and assisted in 
every thing by the good baker, who ad- 
vanced whatever money was wanted and 
passed his word to the doctors, apothe- 
caries, and every body else. Mean while 
Wickham grew worse and worse, and 
about the fitth day was given over. “The 


baker, grieved to the heart at the melan- ' 


choly condition of his noble friend, 
thought’ himself bound to tell him, 


though with much regret; what the | 


doctors thought of him. ‘Wickham re- 
ceived the news as calmly as-if he had 
been the best christian in the world, and ' 
fully prepared for death. He desired a 
minister might he sent for, and received 
the communion the same day. “Never 
was more resignation to the will of God; 


never more piety, more zeal, or more — 
confidence in the merits of Christ.- |Next 


day the distemper and the danger increas- 


ing very much, the imposter told the © 


baker, that it was not enough to have 
taken care. of his soul, he ought also 
to set his worldly affairs in order; and 
desired that he might make his. will, 
while he was yet sound in mind. A scri- 


vener therefore was immediately sent for, ° 


and his will made and signed ‘in all the 
forms before several witnesses. Wick- 
ham by this disposed of all his estate, 


» 


real and personal, jewels, coaches, teams, . 


race-horses of such and such: colours, 
packs of hounds, ready money, &c. a 
house with all appurtenances and depen- 
dencies to the baker, almost all his linen 
to the wife; dive hundred guineas to 


their eldest son; eight hundred guineas . 


to the four daughters ; two hundred to 
the parson that had comforted him imhis | 
? sickness ; 


+ 


To be short, Wickham made a 
shift to get of him a hundred and fifty 
‘guineas, besides the first fifty, for all 
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sickness; two hundred to each of the doc- 
_ tors, and one hundred to the apothecary ; 
fifty guineas and mourning to each of his 
' footmen, fifty to embalm him, fifty for 
his coffin, two hundred to hang the house 
‘with mourning, and to defray the rest of 
the charges of his interment. A hundred 
‘guineas Br gloves, hatbands, scarves, and 
and gold rings; such a diamond to such 
a friend, and such an emerald to t’other. 
Nothing more noble, nothing more ge- 
nerous. ‘This done, Wickham called the 
baker to him, loaded him and his whole 
family with benedictions, and told him, 
that immediately after his decease, he 
had nothing to do but to go to the law- 

yer mentioned in the will, who was ac- 
quainted with all his affairs, and would 
give him full instructions how to pro- 
ceed. Presently after this, my gentle- 
man falls into convulsions.and dies. The 
baker at first thought of nothing burying 
him with all the pomp imaginable, ac- 
cording to the will. He hung all the 
rooms in his house, the staircase, and the 
entry, with mourning. He gave orders 
for making the rings, clothes, coffin, 
&c.. He sent for the embalmer. Ina 
word, he omitted nothing that was or- 
dered: by the deceased to be done. 
Wickham was not to be interred till the 
fourth day after his death, and every 
thing was got ready by the second. The 
baker having got this hurry off his hands, 
had now time to look for the. lawyer, 
before he laid him inthe ground. After 
having put the body into a rich coffin, 
covered with velvet and plates of silver, 
and settled every thing clse, he began 
to consider that it would not be improper 
to reimburse himself as soon as possible, 
and to take possession of his new estate. 
He therefore went and communicated 
this whole affair to the lawyer. This 
gentleman was indeed acquainted. with 
the true Mr. Wickham, had all his 

apers in his hands, and often received 
Tetters from him. He was strangely 
Surprised to hear of the sickness and 
death of Mr. Wickham, from whom he 
had heard the very day before; and we may 
éasily imagine the poor baker was much 
more surprised, when he found that in 


all likelihood he was bit. "Tis not hard» 
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to conceive tbe discourse that passed bes 
tween these two. ‘To conclude, the 
baker was thoroughly convinced by se- 
veral circumstances, too tedious to re- 
late here, that the true Mr. Wickham 
was in perfect health ; and that the man 
he took for him-was the greatest villain 
and most complete hypocrite that ever 
lived. Upon this he immediately turned 
the rogue’s body out of the rich cof- 
fin, which he sold for a third part of 
what it cost him. All the tradesmen 
that had been employed towards the bu- 


rial, had compassion on the baker, and 


took their things again, though not with- 
out some loss to him. ‘They duga hole 
in a corner of St. Clement’s church-yard, 
where they threw in his body with as lit. 
tle ceremony as possible. I was'an eye 
witness of most of the things which I 
have here related, and shall leave the 
reader to make his own reflections upon 
them. Ihave been assured from several 
hands, that the baker has since had his 
loss pretty well made up to him by the 
generosity of the true Mr. Wickham, for 
whose sake the honest man had. been so - 
open-hearted. i 
“15. In the month of April 1738, two 
bakers of St. Alban’s, going with their 
bread to Colney, saw a poor miserable 
girl half naked, lying on the side o:’a 
ditch. Hearing her groans, they went 
up to her; and she appeared to be so 
very weak, that they led and supported » 
her to an ale-house near the turnpike, 
where they left her-to the care of : the’ 
publican’s wife: she, seeing her in adan-_ 
gerous condition, betng almost starved 
and emaciated, sent for Mr. Humphries, 
avery able apothecary and surgeon in the 
town, who by proper cordials gave her 
relief. She was then put to bed, and 
great care was faken of her for some 
time, when her strength began to return, 
and she was visibly amended in her 
health. nS gk 
In the thean time the story got about 
town, and the most considerable peo- 
ple of the place went to see her. The 
girl, who had the most perfect innocence 
in her face, and was about nineteen years 
ofage, behaved with the utmost decency, 
and became the general object of com- 
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passion; and as she grew better, was in- 
vited to the houses of the principal people 
of the town to tell her story. 

Her name, shesaid,- was Mary Ramsay, 

born in Hull: her father a very eminent 
surgeon and man-midwife, lately dead, 
who had Jeft her to the care of his bro- 
ther, with a fortune of seven thousand 
pounds. That she had lived with her 
uncle in a manner becoming her circum- 
stances: and.about a month before that 
time, her uncle had signified to her his 
intentions of sending her up to London 
for education, and accordingly gave her 
a letter to a gentlewoman (whose name 
she had forgot) awho kept a school, with 
whom she was to board and lodge, and 
by her be instructed in the several ac- 
complishments necessary for the forma- 
tion of a young lady of fashion: that 
he obliged her to travel in the common 
waggon: that she was dressed in ariding- 
habit and jockey-cap, and went therein 
with other companyias far as Stamford, 
where, stopping to dine, she accidentally 
dropped the above-mentioned letter, in 
“the inn-yard, which being found bya 
person, who was also a passenger with 
her, and to whom she had related her 
story, she was by him persuaded to open 
the letter; which she did, and found: 
that directed to the school-mistress to 
be only a case or cover of another letter, 
_ directed to Captain » (she could 
not recollect his name, but she was sure 
he was a sea Captain) which was to this 
effect : 


#6 Sans 


‘© The person who brings you this is 
“the young woman I told you 3) A 
** acknowledge the receipt of half the 
““ money agreed on, and expect the re- 
6* mainder as soon as convenient.”” 


This, she continued, was signed by her 
tncle. That the person hereupon per- 
suaded her to return to Hull and expose 
her uncle, which she promised to do ; 
but dreading to see a man who was capa- 


-ble of such projects, she’ took a reso- 


~ Jution to elope from the waggon and 
waggoner, whom she now looked upon 
as confederate with her uncle, and to 
tzavel on foot to London, where she said 
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she had a sister, married to one Mr. 
Cooke, a man of great fortune in the 
county of Suffolk, and a barrister at 
law: that accordingly she gave the wag- 
goner the slip, and began her journey 
through bye-ways and lanes: that after a 
lay or two, her money being all. gone, 
she sold her jockey-cap to an old woman, 
and afterwards parted with her riding- 
habit in an exchange for an old gown © 
and some trifle of money, whichenabled 
her to reach London; where, not being 
able to find her sister Cooke, she resolved 
to return to Hull: she accordingly set 
out without a farthing of money, or 


“even one necessary for so long a journey : 


when, after two days, being weary and ~ 


‘in want of the common support of nature, 


she was found in the manner and con- 
dition described above.” 

This story, wild and extravagant as it 
was, gained an universal belief: com- 
passion and pity took root in every heart, 
and poor Miss Ramsay was the topic of 
every one’s conversation. 

The Mayor of the town, a very hu- 


mane and good man, was so moved at 


this melancholy tale, that he recom- 


mended her to his wife’s protection ; who 
introducing her to other ladies, a sub- 
scription was set on foot to cloath the 
young lady, and send her home in a 
manner suitable to her rank. 

She was now presently put into better 
garb, and lived at the Mayor’s house. 

appy was the family who could en- 
tertam Miss Ramsay, and hear her story; 
which she told so very well, so glibly, 
and with such amazing facility, often 
shedding tears at the most affecting parts 
of it, and never varying in the least cirs 
cumstance, that not a soul doubted of 
the reality of the relation. — 

At this time, a gentleman, an inhabitant 
of the town, who had been absent some 
time, returned from London, and being 
informed. of this extraordinary young — 
lady, suspected the story, and declared » 
his opinion publicly ; but in return, 
met with that contempt too frequently 
attending endeavours to stem the torrent 
of infatuation, and to bring men back 


to the use of right reason. 


He argued with Mr. Mayor, Mr. Al- 
derman » Mr. Alderman ———, 
&c. but all to po purpose ; she was 

| ay 


“ 


40 young, so innocent, she could not 
frame such a story herself; it was im- 
‘ point § so really good, so truly pious, 

er story must be true, they would have 
it true, and therefore it was true. 

Miss Ramsay was now in the zenith 
of her happiness ; when this very sin- 
gular gentleman, recollecting that he had 
an acquaintance in Hull, a man of pro- 
bity, fortune, and honour, wrote to him, 
informing him of the particulars, and 
desiring him to make all due inquiry, and 
acquaint him with what he should learn 
concerning Miss Ramsay, her father, 
uncle, and family. 

The answer received was to this effect: 
«“ That asurgeon of the name of Ramsay 
had formerly lived in the neighbourhood 
of Hull, who was very poor all his life- 
time, and who was confined for debt in 
the castle of Lincoln, and died there 
about ten years before; that he had two 
daughters, abandoned wretches and com- 
_mon-prostitutes, who strolled about the 
countries under various and fallacious 
pretences; that upon the strictest in- 
quiry he could not find that Ramsay had 
a brother; and that if the people of St. 
Alban’s would pass her to Hull, she 
would there meet with her desert. 
This letter was read to the gentlemen 
of the town, and to the girl herself; 
who said, ‘ That she knew the gentle- 
man who wrote it very well, and that 
he was a particular friend of her uncle’s, 
and an associate in the trepanning scheme 
before-mentioned. 

This was sufficient for her friends, 
they all agreed it wasso. It was to no 
- purpose to talk to them; they were con- 
vinced of the poor dear girl’s innocency, 
and the injustice done to her, and they 
resolved to protect her. 

The Mayor, however, was advised to 
write himself to Hull for greater certain- 
ty: he accordingly addressed himself to 
two gentlemen there, who confirmed 
the account before received. He was 
then conyinced of his error, read the two 
letters to the girl, and admonished her 
to confess the truth ; she became sullen, 
and would make no reply, upon which 
the Mayor committed her to the bride- 
well of the town, 
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There, without friends to encourage 
her wickedness, and support her false. 
hood: without confederates to counten- 
ance her guilt, and reason her into a be- 
lief, that the crime consisted solely in 
the discovery, and not in the act itself : 
without managers, collectors, subscri- 


bers,advertisers, puffers, twenty attornies, 


and twice as many affidavitmen : with a 
good parcel of hemp to keep her in ex- 
ercise, the jail allowance, and a proper 
time for reflexion, debarred of all com- 
pany, she was brought to reason, and 
she confessed the whole to be false from 
the beginning to the end. 

The consequence of this was, she was 
publicly whipped at the Cross next mar- 
ket-day, and was afterwards passed away 
as a vagrant to Hull. 

The truth of the above is well known 


‘to the inhabitants of St. Albans. 


16. As two ladies were knocking at 
a door in the afternoon service-time (Sun- 
day ), a person who had the appearance ot 
a gentleman, stepped up to the house and 
bowed to them. ‘The door opened, and 
they all walkedin together. After some 
conversation in the parlour, the gentle- 
man began to wonder at his aunt’s 
not returning from church, and to ob 
serve upon the length of the sermon, 
which -he imagined must be the cause 
of it. The wished-for-lady, however, 
was soon heard at the door; and the 
gentleman instantly proposed a scheme 
to frighten his relation (pretty effec- 
tually as it turned out) for the diversion 
of the company. The scheme was, that 
he should slip into the next room with 


the silver tea-kettle and the lamp, in or- 


der that the lady, so soon as she should 
call for it, might conclude that it was 
stolen. Ag the lady came into the room, 
the gentleman made round to the pas- 
sage ; the maid opened the door, and he 
told her he should be back again imme- 
diately to tea. After the first compli- 
ments had passed amongst the ladies, the 
tea was called for: the visitors, who 
thought themselves in the secret, tit- 
tered; the lady of the house was at a 

loss to know the reason: she rang the 

bell; the maid missed the kettle: the 

alarm began, and (to make short of ths 
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story) the visitors were obliged to con- 
fess that the nephew had hid himself in 
the next room, with the kettle, on pur- 
pose to cause the surprise. ‘The lady 


stared at the word nephew, having no. 


relation of that denomination, the maid 
was a sufficient evidence of the. gentle- 
man’s exit; and not the. least doubt 
-could remain what was become of the 
tea-kettle and lamp. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Of Impostors who have assumed the Names 
of illustrious Persons. 


THE grand impostor, who is the im- 
mediate tutor to all others under that de- 
nomination, is the devil, who transforms 
himself into an angel of light, to deceive 
and destroy mankind: for being damned 
himself, he makes it his whole business 
to draw as many,as resign themselves to 
his conduct into endless and infernal tor- 
ments. His immediate successors. are 
generally the mud and dregs of the peo- 
ple: illiterate, brain-sick enthusiasts, and 
beggarly, ambitious, upstart rebels ; 
whose pride and vanity not suffering 
them to be content in the mean circum- 
stances they were born to, mount them 
on the wings of presumption into visio- 
nary greatness, and then they set up for 
no Jess than gods, emperors, kings, or 
inspired prophets ; to the area disturb- 
ance and detriment of church, state, and 
people; till the giddy adherents, weary 
of the new toy, or undeceived. by dear- 
bought experience, desert their leader: 
justice overtakes the impostor, and ends 
the shew by the hands of an execu- 
toner. adh . 

i. Andriscus was of sowmean a condi- 
tion in, Macedonia, that he had no other 
way. to sustain himseif but by his daily 


labour: yet this man suddenly feigned. 


Inmselfto-be Philip, the son of King 
Perscus, and the features of his face was 
somewhat hke his. He:said it, and others 
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believed it, or at least they pretended 
they did: especially the Macedonians and 
Thracians, out of weariness with the Ro- 
man government, which, with the novelty 
and rigour of it, displeased them. He 
had, therefore, speedily gathered mighty 
forces, with which he overthrew a Roman 
Pretor: at last he was overcome by Me- 
tellus, and led in chains to Rome. 

2. Amurath the Second having newly 
ascended the throne of his father Maho- 
met: at Thessalonica an obscure fellow 
crept, as it it were, out of a chimney 
corner, and took upon him the name and 
person of Mustapha, the son of Bajazet, 
who was slain many years before in the 
great battle at Mount Stella against 
Tammerlane. ‘This counterfeit Musta- 
pha, animated by the Greek Princes, 
set so good a countenance upon the 
matter, and assumed such grace and 
majesty, that not only the country people, 
but men of great place and calling repair- 
ed to him as their natural Prince and So- 
vereign; so that in a short time he was 
honoured as a King in all parts of the 
Turkish kingdom in Eurepe. Amurath, 
to repress this growing mischief, sent 
Bajazet Bassa with a strong army into 
Europe, where he was. forsaken of hig 
army, and for safety of his life compelled 
to yield up himself to Mustapha. Much’ 
trouble he afterwards created to Amu- 
rath: at last, being entrapped by the 
policy of Eivaces Bassa he fled: but be- 
ing taken, he was brought bound to 
Amurath, then at Adrianople, by whose 
order he was hanged from the battlements 
of one of the highest towers in the city, 
and there leit to the wonder of the 
world. : 

3, Herophilus, a farrier, by challeng-. 
ing C. Marius (who had been seven times 
Consul} to be his grandfather, gained 
such a reputation to himself, that divers 
of the colonies of the veteran soldiers, 
divers good towns, and almost all the 
colleges made choice of him for their 
patron, So that C. Cesar, having newly 
congnered Cn. Pompeius the Younger 
in Spain, and admitting the people into 
his gardens, this man was saluted in the 
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next cloisters by almost as creat-a com- 
pany: and unless Czsar had interposed, 
the republic had had a wound imprinted 
upon it by so base a hand: but Cesar 
banished him from the sizht of Italy: 
yet after his death he returned, and then 
entered into a conspiracy of killing all 
the Senators, upon which account, by 
their command he was executed in 
prison. | ia 

4. In the reign of Augustus Cesar 
there was one, who pretended that he 
was born of his sister Octavia, and that 
by reason of the extreme weakness of his 
body, he, to whose care he was intrusted, 
kept him as his son, and sent away his 
own son in his room: but while he was 
-thus carried with the full sails of impu- 
dence to an act of the highest boldness, 
he was by Augustus adjudged to tug 
at an oar in one of the public galleys. — 
~ §. Inthe reign of Tiberius, there was 
one Clemens, who'was indeed the servant 
of Agrippa Posthumus, the grandchild 
of Augustus, by Julia, and whom he had 
banished into the isle Planasia; but soon 
after, by fraud and fame, became Post 
humus himself: for hearing of the death 
of Augustus, he, with great courage, 
went to bring forth his master (by 
stealth) out of the isle, and so to recom- 
mend him to the German, or other ar- 
mites: but sailiag slowly, and findin 
that Agrippa was already slain, he BRIE 
his name upon him, came into Etruria, 
where he suffered his hair and beard to 
grow, then gave out who he was, some- 
times shewed himself in private, then 
went to Ostia, and thence into the city, 
where he was well received in divers com- 
panies. At last Tiberius, having no- 
tice thereof, by the help of Salustius 
Crispus, at a convenient time, caused 
him .to be suddenly apprehended, his 
mouth stopped, and brought to the pa- 
lace ; where Tiberius asking him “How 
he came to be Agrippa?” “ How came 
you,” said he, to be Cesar?’ He was 
secretly made away, having expressed 


great constancy in his torments; for he 
oe Ae a) Tig 
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would not discover one of those that 
were in the conspiracy with him. ; 

6. Demetrius Soter, who reigned in 
Syria, being, fora certain and just cause, 
offended with the people of Antioch, 
made war upon them; they, fearing the 
worst, flew to new remedies, set up a 
base person, whom they saluted ” for 
Alexander the son of Antiocus, and en- 
couraged him to seek after his father’s 
kingdom of. Syria; what through the 
hatred of Demetrius, and “the desire of 
novelty, this new Alexander was gene+ 
rally followed and embraced ; he admires 
himself at his new fortune, ‘and ‘the 
troops he commanded : he fought with 
Demetrius, and not only overcame,’ but 
slew him upon the place. By this means 
he became the peaceable possessor of all 
Syria for nine years and ten months ; 
when, giving up himself to all kinds of 
debauchery, he was set upon by the 
young son of Demetrius, now grown up, 
and overthrown and slain. 

7. In Germany, anno 1284, in the 
reign of Rudolphus of Hapsburg, the 
then Emperor, there arose one who gave 
out himself to be the old Emperor 
Frederick, who had been dead more’ 
than twenty-two yeats. The Emperor 
Rudolphus at that time laid siege to 
/Colmaria; but not a little moved that 
this impostor had got together a great 
force, and that divers of the Nobles and 
cities in the Lower Germany took part 
with him, he desisted from’ his siege, 
came down the Rhine, as one that made 
haste to pay his obedience to the old 
Emperor; but having once seized upon 
him, and demanded, “who? whence? 
and for what reason he had done such 
things??? he caused him to be burnt in 
the town of Witzlar. ) 

8. In the same Germany, anno 1341, 
there was a notable impostor about Vol- 
demarus, Marquis of Brandenburgh : 
the Marquis had been abroad and missing, 
either lost.or dead, for thirty: one years ; 
when Rudolphus, Duke of Savoy, con- 


‘sidered which way he , might ‘deprive 
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Ludovicus Bavarus of his Marquisate of 
Brandenburgh. To this purpose, he 
kept privately about him a miller, whom 
he instructed with all requisite art and 
subtilty, and gave out that he was the 
Marquis. Divers castles and towns were 
hereupon yielded up to him; the Ba- 
varians and their assistants were over- 
thrown by him in one great battle, 
wherein Rudolphus, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, with seventy-nine Knights 
were taken prisoners. ‘Three years did 
this miller bear up, till at last he was 
taken, and adjudged to the flames, to 
the iafamy of his abettors. 

9. Baldwin the Eighth was Earl of 
Flanders and Hannonia, afterwards Em- 
peror of Constantinople, and was slain 
in a battle against the Bulgarians. 
Twenty years ot his death Bernardus 
Rainsus, a Campanian, gave himself out 
to be the Emperor, long imprisoned but 
now at liberty: the gravity of his coun- 
tenance, the remembrance of former 
men and things, the exact knowledge of 
his pedigree, deceived even the most 
cautious and circumspect : much trouble 
he created ; till at last, cited before 
Lewis the Eighth, King of France, and 
not able to answer such questions as 
were by him propounded, he was reputed 
and gent away as an impostor; after 
which, being taken in Burgundy, he 
was sent to Joanna, Countess of Flanders, 
and by her order strangled, 

10. The like to this fell out in Spain, 
when Alphonsus was King of Arragon ; 
a youth of about eleven years of age, and 


under the government of his mother :° 


There rose up one, who gave out of him- 
self, that ‘¢he was that old Alphonsus, 
twenty-eight years past reported to be 
slain at Fraga. 
all that while, he said, that, “out of a 
weariness of human affairs, he went into 
Asia, and the Holy Land, where he had 
fought in the wars, for God and religion: 
that having now expiated his sins, he 
was returned to his subjects.” The 
matter took with many, and he had un- 
doubtedly raised some considerable stirs 
there, but that, being taken at Augusta, 
he there hanged himself. 


To colour his absence 
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11. Adrian was no sooner possessed 
of the empire, in the year of Christ 121, 
but he found the same disposition in the 
Jews to revolt, as they had done in the 
reign of his predecessor Trajan, and 
therefore recalled Julius Severus out of 
Britain, and sent him into Syria, to 
chastise those mutineers. But when he 
came, he found them so well fortified, 
and many in number, and. those consist- 
ing generally of thieves, robbers, and 
such-like desperadoes, that he thought 
it more prudential to protract the war, 
than hazard the loss of his whole army. 
That which made the Jews gather toge- 
ther such vast numbers, was, that the 
were headed by one that called himself 
the Messiah; and, in allusion to the 
prophecy of Moses, in Num. xxiv. which 
says, that ‘a star shall arise out of Ja-. 
cob,” &c. he took the name of Bencho- 
chab, which signifies the son of a star; 
others say Barchochab, which is the 
same; for Ben and Bar, in the Hebrew 
tongue, equally signify a son. This 
impostor was in possession of fifty castles 
in Judea, and nine hundred and eighty 
towns and villages, besides Bethoron, 
which Severus had besieged now three 
years and an halt; and then it was that 
Adrian came against it in person. It is 
almost incredible what resistance the be~ 
sieged made with manydesperate salliesand 
great loss of blood, Three hundred thou- 
sand Jews were killed, besides what perish- 
ed bythe plague and famine. Benchochab 
was killed in the last sally, after which 
Bethoron was taken. And now the Jews, 
finding him: neither immortal nor the 
Messiah, instead of Benchochab, called 
him Benscosba, the son of a lie, Some of 
the Jews escaped, and the rest were pu 
to death. ; 

12. Under the usurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1656, one James Naylor, 
born in Yorkshire, a great enthusiast, 
and one of the first and principle. ring- 
leaders of the sect called Quakers, hav- 
ing, in process of time, gained a great. 
name among that people, for his pre- 
tended sanctity, took upon him to per 
sonate Christ, our Saviour, and was at- 
tended into the city of Bristol by several 
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_ of his deluded proselytes of both sexes, 
singing Hosanna before him,’ strewing his 
way with herbs and flowers, using the 
same expressions, and paying him the 
same honour as the Jews did our blessed 
Saviour when he rode into Jerusalem; 
for which he was called before the Par- 
liament, then sitting at Westminster, b 

whom he was sentenced to be wiped 
to stand in the pillory before the Royal 
Exchange, there to be burnt through the 
tongue, and branded with a hot iron in 
the forehead, with the letter B, for a 
blasphemer : all which was executed upon 
him. But he shewed no concern at the 
sin or punishment, which being done, 
ene Rich, a merchant, got upon the 
pilory, embraced the impostor, and 
licked his forehead with his tongue. 
From thence he was sent to Bristol, 
-where he was whipped through the 
streets, and afterwards committed priso- 
ner to the Castle at Guernsey during 
life, in company with Lambert, to whom 
<i had been a soldier in the late rebel- 

on. 

13. Lambert Simnel, the son of a 
shoemaker, was instructed by one Si- 
mond, a Priest, to call himself Edward, 
Earl of Warwick, lately escaped out of 
prison, both of them being of equal years 
and stature ; and having got into Ireland 
with his tutor, he there gave such a fair 
colour and gloss to his ‘pretences, that 
* not only the Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare, and Deputy of Ireland, 
_ but many others of the nobility, credited 
his relation; and more especially those 
that had a kindness for the house of 
‘York were ready to join him, and alrea- 
dy saluted young Simnel as King: and 
to give sume kind of reputation to the 
impostor, they sent into Flanders, to the 
Lady Margaret, sister to the late King 
Edward, desiring aid and assistance from 
her. That Lady, as a Yorkist, and 
enemy to the house of Lancaster, though 
she knew him to be-a cheat, promised 
them her ‘assistance. Simnel was pro- 
claimed King of England, and, with a 
sompany of beggarly unarmed Irish, 
sailed into England, and landed at the 
_ Pile of Fowdra » in Lancashire. He 

fought King evry VIL. at a village 
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called Stoke, near Newark upon 'T'rent, 
where four thousand of his men “being 
slain, and the rest put to flight, young 
Simnel, and his master Simond the 
Priest, were both taken prisoners, and 
had their lives given them; Lambert, 
because he was but a child, and therefore 
might easily be imposed upon, and Si- 
mond, because he was a Priest. Lams 
bert was taken into the King’s kitchen, 
to be aturnspit, and was afterwards made 
one of the King’s falconers. "The Priest 
was Committed to prison, and was never 
heard of afterwards.—Perkin Warbeck 
was another impostor in the same reigns 
but being taken, was exposed, and after- 
wards hanged. 

14, John Buchold, a leader of the 
Anabaptists, was a butcher in Leyden, 
and being successful in some encounters, 
June 24, 1534, was, by his giddy rebel- 
lious followers, made King of Munster, 
and invested with all the regalia of su- 
preme authority. Having hereupon im- 
mediately degraded the twelve Counsellore 
of state, he constituted a Viceroy, a 
Comptroller of his household, four Huis- 
sers, or common Cryers, a Nobleman, a 
Chancellor, Cup-bearer, Carvers, Tasters, 
Master-builders, and disposed of all 
other offices as Princes used todo. Some ° 
of his kingly robes were made sumptu- 
ous with the gold of the ornaments, 
which sacrilege had furnished him with. 
His spurs were gilt with gold, and he 
had two crowns of solid gold, and ascab- 
bard of the same metal. His scepter 
was adorned with three golden incircu- 
lations, and his titles were, King of Jus- 
tice and King of the New Jerusalem. 
He had many Queens, and allowed plu- 
rality of wives to all his followers, and 
took as much state upon him as 7 
potentate in the world; but the- city all 
this time being besieged, and the in- 
habitants almost famished to death, he 
was betrayed by one of his followers ; 
the city was delivered up into the pos- 
session of the bishop, with the mock 
king himself, who being brought to the 
place of execution, was fastened to a 
stake, and pulled piece-meal by two ex- 
ecutioners, with pincers red-hot out of 


the fre. The first pains he felt he sup- 


pressed, 


t2z0 


pressed, at the second he implored God’s 
mercy. Fora whole hour was he pulled 
and dilacerated with those instruments $ 
‘and at length, somewhat. to hasten his 
death, he was run through with a sword. 


His companions. suffered: the same pu- . 


nishment, and bore it with great courage 5 
all whose carcasses were put into baskets, 
and hung out of the tower of St. Lam- 
1 vt ead cote 
15. One Matthew Ryan, who was 


taken at Waterford, and transmitted to - 


Kilkenny, being charged with several 


robberies committed in that county, was. 


tried on the 25th.of July, 1740, at the 
assizes there. When he was appre- 
hended, he pretended to be a lunatic, 
stripped himself in the gaol, threw away 


his clothes, and could not be persuaded | 
but went naked ~ 


to put them on again, 
to the court to take his trial. 


He then 


affected to be dumb,. and would not 


plead; on which the judges of the as- 
size ordered a jury to be impannelled, 
to enquire and ive their opinion, whe- 
ther he was wilfully dumb and lunatic, 


. or by the hand of God ; who in a’short 


time returned, and brought in their ver- 
dict, “ Wilful and afiected dumbness 
and lunacy.” _ Upon, this the judges 
again desired the prisoner to plead, 
which by signs he refused ; notwith- 
standing which, they in their great com- 
passion, indulged him’ till the Monday 


following. But he still persisting in his ~ 


obstinacy, the court then ordered him 
to be pressed to death: and the sentence 
was accordingly executed on him the 
Wednesday following; but before he 
expired; he most earnestly intreated to be 
hanged, which was refused him. 


- 


16.. John Perch de Scavedra, a na- 


tive of Cordova or Jaen, in Spain, having 
amassed more than thirty thousand ducats 
by forging Apostolical letters, employed 
them to introduce the inquisition into 
«Portugal. 
tended to be the Cardinal Legate of the 
Holy See, and having established a house- 
hold, took into his service one hundred 

(14.) Ross, View of Relig. — (16.) 
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and fifty domestics, and was lodged with 
great respect in the Archiepiscopal pa- 
lace. He then advanced to Badajoz, on 


-the frontiers of Portugal, and dispatched 


a‘secretary to the King to inform him of 
his, arrival, and present. to him forged 
letters from the Pope, the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, and some other princes, 


both secular and, ecclesiastic, who ear-- 


nestly requested his majesty to favour the 
pious designs of the. pretended Cardinal 
Legate. ‘The King, who was overjoyed 
at this intelligence, returned an answer 
as to alegate, and sent a nobleman of 
his court to compliment him, and ac- 
company him to his palace, where he 
remained about three months ; and in the 
mean time, established the inquisition in 
the kingdom. After taking leave of his 
majesty, he. quitted Portugal, highly 
pleased at having succeeded in his de- 
sign, but he was known on the fron- 
tiers of Castile, to have been an old 


domestic ‘of the” Marquis of Villanova, 
and being arrested, was condemned to the «- 


galleys for ten years, and prohibited from 
ever’ again writing under. the pain. of 
death. This sentence was carried into. 
execution, and he remained several years 
in the galleys till released from them by 
a brief of Pope PaullTV. who was de- 
sirous of seeing him, in ordéf, no doubts 
that he might thank him for the good 
service he had rendered to the Holy See, 
by introducing the inquisition into Por- 
tugal, where it has since continued. . 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the Ambition of some Men, end their 
Thirst after Sovereignty. — 


HeLroGABALus sometimes. took his 
courtiers, and commanded them, to be 


tied fast to a great wheel, and then 
turned and rolled them up and down in 
the water, taking infinite pleasure to see 
them sometimes aloft sometimes below, 


sometimes to taste the sweetness of the . 


air and sometimes to be deeply plunged 


De Lavau Recucil de Diverses Histoiress vol, ii, part be 


in 


\ 


") 


ihe HY: water, eat of necessity they 
drank more than enough. Ambitious 
men. daily act the same play,. but they 
personate it tragically ; and thereiore it 


- was well advised by one of the Kings of. 


France, when his. Chance'lor ie wed 
kim his own lively effigies upen a_ piece 


of arras, staiding upon the. uppermost 


part of Fortune’s wheel :, ‘* You would 
do well,” 
should turn aga'n.” Yet alj ‘considera= 
tions of this kind are too little to rebate 


the keenness of some men’s. soarng 


minds, who are ‘in continual fevers to be 
though for never so litle a time, - 


great, 
and at what rate soever*, 

1. When Stephen, that. good. and 
great King of Poland was dead, . and the 
usual assembly was called for the election 
of anew King: the Great Cham of Var- 
tary was also “there by bis Amb 
who in his name told them, 


_ subjects to lead many myriads of horse 


into the field, for either the defence or: 
~~ enlargement of Poland ; 


that he was also 
frugal and temperat-; and setting aside 
all delicate dishes, his manner was to éat 
horses flesh. In the next place, as to 


matters of religion (concerning which he 


had heard they were in dispute). their 
Pope should be his Pope, and their Lu- 
ther his Lather.” No marvel if this em- 
bassy was received with laughter, when 
they beheld a man ready to part at once 
with religion and ail things sacred, for 
the. ay desire he had after rule. 


2. After’ the noble exploits of Serto- 


rius, in Spain,had put these on his part 
almost in egtal hopes with their enemies, 
Perperne. too much relying upon the 


_ nobility of bis deseent, anibitiously aspir-" 
-ed*to the power of Sertorius: 


to that 
purpose he sowed the seeds of dissension 
in the army and amongst the captains ; 
and the conspiracy being ripe, he invited 


- Sertorius, with his officers (confederate. 
with him) to supper, 


and there caused 
him to be murdered. Immediately. the 
Spaniards ‘revolted from. Perpenna, and 
by their ambassadors yielded themselves 


to Pompey and Metelius.. Perpenna soot . 


*/Caus. Holy Cour, tom. 
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ssid he, ‘ to pin it .fast lest it. 


assadors, 
*s. That he, 
was a potent Prince, abie ‘of his own , 


-spont. 


" sent; 


12] 


shewed he was a man that knew neither, 
how to command nor to obey: he was 
speedily broken and taken by Pompey ; 
nor did he bear his last misfortune in 
such manner as became a general, for. 
having the papers of -Sertorius in_his 


hands, he promised to Pompey, to shew 


him letters from Consular persons, and. 
under the hands of the chiefest men in 
the city, whereby Sertorius was invited 
into Htaly. Pompey, burnt the letters, and 
all Sertorius’s papers, not looking upon , 
avy of them himself, nor suffering any 
other, and then caused Perpenna to be 
dispatched, that he might free the city of 
a mighty fear; and this was the end of 
the foolish ambition of Perpenna. 
&. Alexander was at the siege of Tyrus 


“when a second time there came to him 


Ambassadors from Darius, declaring that. 
their master would give him ten thou- 
sand talents if he would set at liberty his 
mother, wife, and children,’ that--were 
takén by him: moreover if he would 
marry the daughter of Darius, he would 
give with her in dowry all the land that 
Tay betwixt Euphrates and the Helle- 
The contents of this embassy. 
were discussed in Alexander’s Council, 
when Parmenio said, ‘* That for his part,. 
were he in Alexander’s stead, he would | 
accept of those conditions and putan end: 
to the war.” Alexander,;,on the other. 
side answered, ‘* That were he Parme-. 
nio he would do so too; but whereas he 
was Alexander, be. would return such 
answer as should be worthy,of himself :” 
which was this, .‘* That they should tell. 
their master that he stood in no. need of 
his money, neither would he ‘accept of. 
a part for the whole; that all his mo-: 
ney and country was hisown: that he: 
could marry the ‘daughter of Darius if he. 
pleased, and could do it without his con=) 
that if. be would experience the: 
humanity of Alexander, he should spee- 
diy come to him.” After this, he sent. 
other Ambassadors with these offers : 
Thanks tor his.civilities to his captive: 
relations; the greater part of his kingdoms 
his daughter for his- wife;’ and. thirty: 
thousand talents for the rest of the cap- 
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tives. To which he replied, that “ he 
would do what he desired, if he would 
content himself with the second place, 
and not pretend to equality with him ; 
but as the world would not endure two 
suns, neither could the earth endure two 
Sovereign Emperors, without permuta- 
tion of the state of all things; that 
therefore he should either yield up 
himself to-day, or prepare for war to- 
morrow. 
4, Solon, the Athenian Lawgiver, said 
of one of his prime citizens, called Pisis- 
tratus, ‘ That if he could but pluck out 
of bis head the worm of ambition, and 
heal him of his greedy desire to rule, that 
then there could not be a man of more 
virtue than he, 

°§. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, af- 
terwards King of England; by the name 
of Richard the Third, stopped at nothing, 
how impious or villanous soever, to re- 
move all obstructions between him and 
the crown. He is said to have murdered 
King Henry the Sixth in the Tower, and 
his son Prince Edward at Tewkesbury : 
he caused his own brother, George 
Duke of Clarence, to be drowned in a but 
of malmsey; he was suspected’ to have 
made away with Edward the Fourth, 
his brother and King, by poison: he 
beheaded Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, and 
the Lord Hastings, as the known impe- 
diments of his usurpation: and the Duke 
of Buckingham his old friend, when he 
saw he declined his service in the murder 
of his nephews, which yet he got per- 
formed upon the bodies of those two in- 
noceut Princes. But the just judgment 
of God overtook him for the spilling of 
all this innocent blood. 
was taken away by death: his own con- 
science was so disquieted, that he was in 
continual fears in the day, and his sleeps 
disturbed and broken with frightful visi- 
ons and dreams. Att last he was slain in 
_ Bosworth Field, his body was found 
naked amongst the slain, filthily poliut- 
“ ed with blood and dirt, and was trussed 
upon a horse behind a pursuivant at arms, 
his head and arms hanging down on the 
ene side of the horse, and his legs on the 


His only son™ 
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other, like a calf; and was interred at. 
Leicester, with as base a funeral as he 
formerly bestowed upon his nephews in 
the ‘Tower. | 

6. Cesar Borgia, the son of Pope 
Alexander, was a most ambitious man ; 
he caused his brother Candianus, then 
General over the Pope’s forces, to be 
murdered in the streets, and his dead 
body to be cast into the river Tyber ; and 
then casting off his priestly robes, and the 
Cardinal’s habit, he took upon him the 
leading of his father’s army: and with 
exceeding prodigality he bound fast to 
him many desperate ruffians for the exe- 
cution of his horrible devices. Having 
thus strengthened himself, he becatne a 
terror to all the nobility of Rome: he 
first drove out the honourable family of 
the Columnii; and then by execrable 
treachery poisoned or killed the chief per- 
sonages of the great houses of the Ursini 
and Cajetani, seizing upon their lands - 
and estates. He strangled at once four 
noblemen of the Camertes: drove Guido 
Feltrius out of Urbin: took the city of 
Faventia from Astor Manfredus, whom 
he first beastly abused and then strangled, 


In his thoughts he had now made him- 


self master of all Latium, but he wds 
cast down when he least feared. Being 
at supper with his father, prepared on 
purpose for the death of certain rich car- 
dinals, by the mistake of a servant, he 
and his father were poisoned by wine 
prepared for the guests. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the great Desire of Glory in some 


Persons. 


Piiny considering with himself the 
nature of the element of fire, how rapa- 
cious and devouring a thing it is, and 
quickly consumes whatsdever it lays hold 
on; what store of it is in the world; 
how ’tisin every house, under every foot 
in pebbles and flints: above us in fiery 
meteors, and beneath us in subterrane- 
ous passages, began to marvel that all 
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the world was not consumed with fire. 
When I consider that almost every soul 
is wrapt about with this ardent desire of 
glory, how far a man is liable to be 
transported thereby, and that, as Tacitus 
has well observed, it is the last garment 
that a man parts with and strips himself 
of: 
hath done no more mischief in the world ; 
and that it hath burnt, though destruc- 
tively. in some, yet quite harmlessly in 
others, as some of the following exam- 
ples will declare. | 

1. The Tower of Pharos had the re- 
putationof the world’s seventh wonder : 
it was built by King Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus ; but Sostratus, who was employed 
therein as the chief architect, engraved 
upon it this inscription: ‘‘ Sostratus of 
‘Gnydos, the son of Dexiphanes, to the 
Gods protectors for the safety of sailors.” 


This writing he covered with plaister, © 


and upon the plaister he inscribed the 
name and title of the King: he knew 
that would soon. waste away, and then 
his own name, written in marble, he 
hoped would. (as he-had desired) be ce- 
lebrated to eternity. 

2. Cicero accounted it so great a mat- 
ter to speak eloquently, and laboured 
therein with that anxiety, that being to 
_ plead a cause before the Centumviri : 

when the day was come before he was’ 
prepared so fully as he desired, and his 
servant Eros brought him word that the 
trial was put off to the next day, he was 
so overjoyed that he gave him his free- 
dom who had brought him so acceptable 
tidings. So far also was he from dissem- 
bling his thirst after glory, that in a long 
epistle he openly. and earnestly entreated 
‘Luceius, a Roman citizen, that he would 
gratify him in these three things. First, 
that he would write the conspiracy of 
_ Catiline, distinctly from a}l foreign and 
_ external wars, and thereby procure to him 
an immortal name. Secondly, that he 
would more studiously adorn that than 
any other part of his works; and that in 
some things he would rather consult his 
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love than what the truth itself would bear. 
And lastly, that he would do this with 
the greatest expedition, that he himself, 
while yet liviag, might enjoy some part 
of his glory. : 
3. When Alexander the Great had de- 
molished the walls of Thebes, Phrine, 
that beutiful and rich courtezan, went 
to the Thebans, and proffered to rebuild 
them at her owh charges, provided, that 


to the eternal memory of her name she 


might be permited to engrave upon them 
these words: ‘* Alexander overthrew 
Thebes, and Phrine did in this manner 
restore it.” | ; 

4. Thales, the Milesian, was a man 
of great genius, he found out many ad- 
mirable things, as in other arts, so also in 
that of astronomy. When he had found 
out what proportion the sun’s greatness 
did bear to the greatness of that circle 
which he finishes in his annual course, 
and how by the rules of geometry this 
might be clearly demonstrated, he com- 
municated this experiment of his to a 
rich man of Priene, that was a curious 
enquirer into such matters: who admir- 
ing the comprehensive wit of Thales, to- 
gether with the excellency of the inven- 
tion, bade him ask what reward he 
would. ‘* 1,” said Thales, ‘* ask no other 
reward than the glory of this invention.” 

5. Erostratus, a young man, seemng 
he could not make himself famous by 
any virtuous or praise-worthy action, 
resolved to: perpetuate the memory of 
himself by performing something of the 
highest infamy, Having settled his mind 
upon such a design, he set the Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, on fire; which, 
for the stately fabric of it, was worthily 
reputed amongst the. wonders of the 
world. He confessed it was for this only 
end, that be might he discoursed of in 
after-times : which occasioned the Ephe- 
sians, by a severe decree, to prohibit so 
much as the mention of his name, that 
the memorial of him might be utterly 
abolished: which had accordingly been, | 
but that, Theopompus,. an historian of 
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great eloquence, did make mention of 
him in his writings. | 

6. In the reign of Henry VIT. there 
was a commotion begun in Cornwall 
about the payment of a subsidy lately 
granted. ‘The ring-leaders in this insui- 
rection where Thomas Fiamock, and 
Michael Joseph, asmith: for which they 
were soon after hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered.” It is memorable with what com- 
fort Joseph, the blacksmith, cheered up 
himself at his going to execution ; saying, 
‘© That he hoped by this that his name 
and memory should be everlasting.” So: 
dear even to vulgar spirits is perpetuity of 
name, though joined with infamy : what 
is it then to noble spirits when it is 
joined with glory! — 

7. Platerus speaks of a student in 
physic that came to Basil on purpose to 
commence doctor, anno 1598, and fall- 
ing grievously sick, towards the close 
of his Hfe, he had an earnest desire 
that he might die a doctor: to gratify 
‘him, therefore, be was privately and in 
his bed created doctor of physic, with 
which he was well satisfied. 

8. ‘Themistocles was exceedingly en- 
flamed with the love of glory, and the 
‘ambition of performing great matters : 
being but yet young, he importuned, 
with most earnest entreaties, Epicles, a 
musician, (imgreat esteem with the Athe- 
nians) to practise his art at his house,,. 
not that he himself would learn, but 
that divers persons might enquire for 
his house, and by this means discourse 
. of him and it. When the battle of 
Marathon was fought, and the famous 
‘exploits of Miltiades were celebrated, 
he was observed to be thoughtful for 
the most part, and to pass the nights 
‘without sleep, and to leave off his 
ustial diversions; and when they that 
were amazed at this change of bis life 
asked him’the reason of it: ** The tro- 
phies of Miltiades,” said he, “* will not 
suffer me to sleep.” Being chosen 
Admiral by the people, he referred the 
dispatch of all kind of affairs that were 
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brought before him, to that day where- 
in he was to take’ Ship ; that 'so at 
one and the same time, being | busi- 
ed in-so many matters, and called upon 
by so many several men, he might be 
Jooked upon as _a person of great autho- 
rity. Aud when chiefly by his means 
Xérxes had received that notable defeat 
at sea, Themistocles was present at the 
Olympic games next after, where the 
spectators, not regarding those that 
strove for the victories, fastened their 
eyes upon him all day; and (as admiring 
his virtue) shewed him to strangers with 
great applause ; he, tickled with glory, 
turning to his friends, told them, “* He 
had now received the fruits of all his la- 
bours for Greece.” The same inan being 
asked in the Theatre whose voice it was 
that pleased him best? “ His,” said he, 
** that sings most-in my praise.” 

‘9. ‘Gabrinius Fundulus,’ the Tyrant of 
Cremona, when he was to lose his head 
at Milan for all his horrible crimes, and 
was exhorted: by some to repent him- 
sell of his villanies, and hope in God 
for’ pardon; he frowningly replied, 
‘That he did not in the least repent 
himself of what he had done in the right 
of war:, but it was an especial grief to 
him, that he had not executed one act, 
which once lie had conceived in his mind 
to do, which was, that he had deters 
mined to throw down headlong the Em- 
peror Sigismund, the Pope,. and Baltha- 
zat Cossa, from the top of an high 
Tower (whereinto they were invited) 
into the Market-place below.” And now 
at the closing up of his life, when he 
was not able to boast of the fact, yet 
he boasted of the will and purpose he had - 
to doit, and grieved he had lost the op= 
portunity of doing so famous an exploit. 

10. C, Sulins Casar coming to Gades 
in Spain, and beholding there, in the 
Temple of Hercules, the statue of Alex- 
ander the Great, he sighed, detesting 
his own sloth, who (as he said) had 
done nothing worthy of memory in such 
an age wherein Alexander had subjected ° 
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‘the world unto himself. He _ there- 
fore earnestly desired a speedy dismis- 
sion from that province which had fal- 
len to him as Questor, that he might 
seek out occasions for great enterprizes 
‘as soon as possible. ‘ 

11. Pericles was cited to the assem- 
bly by the angry Athenians, for that 
he had spent so much treasure upon 
public works and ornaments in the city. 
He mildly replied, ‘* Doth it therefore 
repent tyou, O citizens? I shall then 
make you this proposition : Let my name 
be inscribed upon each of these works, 
and I will defray the expenses thereof at 
my own cost and charge.” At this all 
the assembly cried out, ‘*’That he should 
‘go on in the name of the gods, and that 
he should not desist from expenses upon 
that account.” Behold an honourable 
contest for glory betwixt him and the 
‘people. 

12. Trajanus the Emperor did openly 
and almost every where aim at this: 
for “whether he made any new work, 
‘or repaired any that was old, even upon 
the most inconsiderable things he caused - 
his name to be inscribed; insomuch 
that thereupon some, -in a scoffing man- 
ner, termed him the Wall-Flower, or 
Pellitory on the Wall. iy 

| 13, Alexander the Great took Ca- 
listhenes along with him, (a man famous 
for wisdom and eloquence) on purpose 
to write the history of his exploits; 
and by his writings to spread abroad the 
glery of his name. He also cherished 
Aristotle upon the same account, and 
gave him a most liberal and magnifi- 
cent allowance of eighty talents, towards 
the completing. of that one book of 
_ his History of Animals, hoping his name 
would thereby be perpetuated. When 
he came to Sigzum, and beheld there 
the tomb of Achilles, he sighed, and 
cried out,’ “ O fortunate young man, 
who hadst a Homer to trumpet out thy 
fame,’’ So also meeting with a messer- 
ger, who by his gesture and countenance 
seemed to have some joyful matter to, 
_ Yelate, ‘* What good news hast thou?” 
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said he; ‘is Homer alive again? By 
that saying expressing his ardent desire 
to have had the most excellent. writer 
to have been the describer of his aets, 
and the publisher of his praises. 

14.. Commodus, that blemish of the 
empire, was yet desirous of a great 
name and fame abroad, so that he called 
the city of Carthage, after his own 
name, Commiodiana. He took off Nero’s 
head from the Colossus, and set his own 
upon it inflead of the other. He also 
caused some months to be called after 
him. But we find that fortune hath 


‘still opposed them that sought glory in: 


an oblique line. For though in brave 
persons, such as Alexander, Julius, Au- 
gustus, their names do yet continue in. 
cities and months; yet not so to Nero, 
Caligula, Commodus, and others their 
like: for soon after their death all those 
things were extinguished, from whence 
they hoped for an eternity. 

15, Pausanias, one of near attendance 
upon the person of Philip, King of 
Macedon, on atime asked Hermocles, - 
«* Which way a man may suddenly be- 
come famous??? Who replied, ‘ If he 
did kill some illustrious person ; for by 
this means it would come to pass, that 
the glory of that man should redound 
to himself. Hereupon he slew Philip : 
and indeed he obtained what he sought, 


‘for, he rendered himself as well known. 


to posterity by his parricide, as Philip 
did by his virtue. 

16. There went a fame of a certain 
Indian, that he had such a peculiar skill 
in shooting, that he could at pleasure 
pass his arrows through a ring set up at 
a considerable distance: this man was 
brought prisoner and presented to Alex- 
ander the Great, who desired him to 
give him_an instance of his. art in that 
kind. * The Indian refused ; »whereat 
Alexander was so incensed, that he 
commanded he should be led away and 
slain: while he was leading on to the 
place of his intended punishment,, he 
told the soldiers, “‘ That he had for some 


time disaccustomed himself from shoot~ 
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ing, and that fearing (through want of 
exercise) that he should not perform 
what he desired, he had therefore re- 
fused the Emperors’s command. This 
was told again unto Alexander: who 
thereupon not only commanded he 
should be set at liberty, but also gave 
him many gifts, admiring the greatness 
of his spirit, that had rather die, than 
lose any of that reputation he had 
formerly gained. 

17. Nero the !'mperor was possessed 
with a desire (though an inconsiderate 
one) of eternity, and perpetual fame, 
and thereupon abolishing the old names 
of many things and places, he gave them 
others from his own name. The month 
April he would have called Neroneus: 
and he had determined to have named 
Rome itself Neropolis, or Nero’s city. 

18, A®liusAdrianus, the Emperor, was 
of an eager but variable disposition; he 
covered the impetuousness of his mind 
with a kind of artificé, feigning conti- 
merce, courtesy, and clemency , and on 
the other side dissembling and concealing 
as he could that burning desire that he 
had after glory. He envied great wits, 
‘both living and dead; he endeavoured 
to extenuate the glory of Homer; and 
gave order to celebrate the memory of 
zintimachus in his stead, whereas many 
had not so much as heard of his name 
before. He persecuted even such handi- 
craft-men as excelled in. any particular 
thing, many of which he depressed and 
crushed, and many of them he caused 
to be slain. For whereas he himself was 
desirous to be accounted superexcellent 
in all things, he hated all others that had 
made themselves remarkable in any 
‘thing. Having bought peace of divers 
Kings by private presents, he boasted 
that he had done more sitting still, than 
others by their forces and arms. 

19. Pompey the Great pursued the 
pirates in the Piratic war into Crete, 
where,’ when he found they were op- 
posed by Metellus the Pretor in that 
island, inflamed with an over desire of 
glory, he defended them against Metel- 


lus with his own forces, that he might 
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have no Roman co-partner with him im 
the Piratic victory. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the intolerable Pride and Haughtiness of 


some Persons. 


Pripe well placed and rightly defined, 
is of ambiguous signification,” says the 
Jate incomparable Marquis of Hallifax : 
one kind of it is as much a virtue as the 
other is a vice. But we are naturally so 
apt to choose the worst, that it is be- 
come dangerous to commend the best 
side of it. Pride is a sly insensiblé ene- 
my, that wounds the soul unseen, and 
many that have resisted other formidable 
vices, have been ruined by this subtle 
invader; for though we smile to our- 
selves, at least ironically, when flat- 
terers bedaub us. with false encomiums; 
though we seem many times to be an- 
gry, and blush at our praises; yet our 
souls inwardly rejoice, we are pleased 


with it, and forget ourselves. Some are’ 


proud of their quality, and despise all © 
below it; first, set it up for the idol of 
a vain imagination, and then their reason 
must fall down and worship it. They 
would have the world think, that no 
amends can be made for the want of a 
great title or an ancient coat of arms. 
They imagine that with these advanta- 
ges they stand upon the higher ground, 
which makes them look down upon me- 
rit and virtue as things inferior to them. 
Some, and most commonly women, 
are proud of their fine clothes, and 
when she hath less wit and sense than 
the rest of her neighbours, comforts 
herself that she hath more Jace. Some 
ladies put so much weight upon orna- 
ments, that if one could see into their 
hearts, it would be found that even the 
thought of death was made less heavy to. 
them, by the contemplation of their be- 
ing laid out in state, and honourably at- 
tended to the grave. The man of letters 
is proud of the esteem the world gives 
him for his knowledge: but he might 
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easily cure himself of that disease, by 
considering how much learning he wants. 
The military man is proud of some great 
_ action performed by him, when possibly 
_ it was more owing to fortune than his own 
valour or conduct: and some are proud 
of their ignorance, and have as much rea- 
son to be so as any of the rest; for they 
being also compared with others in the 


same character and condition, will find: 


_ their defects exceed their acquisitions.” 
1. The order of the Jesuits, which, 
from very mean beginnings, are grown 


the wealthiest society in the world, are. 


so swelled with the tumour of pride, that 
though they are the most juvenile of all 
other orders in the Roman church, and 
therefore by their canons are obliged to 
go last in the show on festivals, never 
go at all in procession with other orders, 
because they will not come behind them. 

2. Dominicus Sylvius, Duke of Ve- 


“Nice, married a gentlewoman of Constan-. 


tinople: she was plunged into sensuality 
_ with so much profusion, that sh¢ could 


not endure to lodge but in chambers fuil: 


of delicious perfumes; she would not 
wash herself but in the dews of heaven, 
which must be preserved for her with 
much skfll: her garments were so 
pompous, that nothing remained but to 
seek for new stuffs in heaven, for she 
had exhausted the treasures of earth : her 
viands so dainty, that all the mouths of 
Kings tasted none so exquisite; nor 
would she touch her meat but with gold- 
en forks and precious stones. God, to 
punish this cursed pride and superfluity, 


cast her on a bed, and assailed her with 


a malady so hideous, so stinking and 
frightful, that ail her nearest kindred 
were forced to abandon her; none stay- 
ed about her but a poor old woman, tho- 
_ Youghly accustomed to stench and death ; 
‘the delicate Seniora was infected with 
er own perfumes in such a manner, that 
from all her body there began to drop a 
Most stinking humour, and a kind of 
matter so filthy to behold, and so noisome 
to the smell, that every man plainly per- 
Ceived that her dissolute and excessive 
daintiness had caused this infection in 
oe : 
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3. 'Tigranes, King of Armenia, had 


ever in his court divers kings that waited 
upon him, four of which always attend- 
ed upon his person, as his footmen : and 
when he rode abroad, they ran by his 
stirrup in their shirts; when he sat in the 
chair of state, they stood about him hold- 
ing their hands together, with counte- 
nancesthat shewed the greatest bondage 
and subjection imaginable: shewing there- 
by that they resigned all their liberty, and 
offered their bodies to him as their lord 
and master, and were ready to suffer any 
thing he required. 

_ 4, Aldred, Archbishop of York, had 
a favour to ask from William the Con- 
queror, and having a repulse therein, the 
Archbishop, in great discontent, offered 
to depart. The King, standing in awe 
of his displeasure, stayed him, fell down 
at his feet, desired pardon, and promised 
to grant his suit. The king all this while 
being at the archbishop’s feet, the no- 
blemen that were present put him in 
mind that he should cause the king torise: 
“< No,”’ said the prelate, “let himalone, let 
him find what it is te anger St. Peter,” 

5. Hannibal was so exalted with the 


victory he had got at Canne, that after- 


wards he admitted not any of the citizens 
of Carthage into his camp;’ nor gave 
answer to any but by an_ interpreter. 
Also, when Maherbal said at his tent door, 
* That he had found out a way where- 
by in a few days (if he pleased) he might 
sup in the Capitol, he despised him.” 
So hard is it for felicity and moderation 
to keep company together. 

6. King Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, anno Dom. 1170, caused: his son 
prince Henry at seventeen years of age 
to be crowned king, that he might, in: 
his own life-time, participate in the go-= 
vernment with him. And on his coro- 
nation-day. (for honour’s: sake) placed 
the first: dish on the table himself, while 
the new king sat' down. Whereupon the 
Archbishop of York said pleasantly to 
him, ‘ Be merry, my best son, for there 
is not another prince in the whole. world 
that hath such a servitor at his table.’ 
To whom the young king scornfully an- 
swered, “Why do you wonder at this 2 
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my father doth not think that he doth 
more than becomes him; for he being a 
king only by the mother’s side, serveth 
me who have a king to my father, and 
a queen to my mother."~ 

7. Frederick the first, surnamed Bar- 
barossa, in prosecution of Pope Alex- 
ander the Third, had sent his son Otho to 


pursue him with seventy-five galleys. 


‘The pope had saved himself at Venice, . 


and Otho was made prisoner and carried 
to Venice by Cian, the Venetian admiral. 
Whereupon Frederick grew more mild, 
and accepted conditions of peace pre- 
scribed by Alexander, as that he should 
crave absolution on his knees, and in his 


own person should lead his army into 
So Frederick comes to Venice, 


Asia. 
and being prostrate at the pope’s feet, in 


a solemn assembly he asks pardon. The _ 


pope sets his foot on his neck, and cries 
with a loud voice, Super Aspidem, & Bas- 
liscum ambulabis. The emperor moved 
with this disgrace answers, Non ith sed 
Pero. The pope replied, Et mihi & 
Petro. This happened at Venice anno 
1171, in the presence of the ambassadors 
of the kings and princes, and of the 
greatest statesin Europe. 

8. Simon Thurway, born in Cornwall, 
bred in our English universities, until he 
went over unto Paris, where he became 
so eminent a logician, that all his auditors 

were his admirers. He was firm in his 
memory, and elegant in his expression, 
and was knowing in all things save in 
himself: for profanely he advanced Aris- 
totle above Moses, and himself above 
both. But his pride had a great anda 
sudden’ fall, losing at the same instant 
both language and memory, and becom- 


ing void of reason and speech. Poly-' 


dore Virgil saith of him, Juvene nibil 
acutius,’sene nihil obtusius : whilst others 
add, “ that he made an inarticulate 
sound like unto lowing.” ‘This great 
judgment befel him about the year of 
our Lord 1201. 

9. The felicity and virtue of Alex- 
andey the Great was obscured by three 
most evident tokens of insolence and 
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pride ; scorning Philip, he would have 
Jupiter Ammon for his father ; despis- 
ing the Macedonian habit, he put on the . 
Persian; and, thinking it little to be no 
‘more than a man, he would needs be. 
adored as a god. Thus dissembling at 
oncé the son, the citizen, and the 
mau. : 

10. Pallas, the freedman of Claudius 
the emperor, was arrived to that excess 
of pride, that within doors (to beget a 
kind of veneration in those of his family} 
he used no other way to express what he 
would have done but with a nod of his ~ 
head, or somesign of his hand: orif things - 
required’ any further explication than 
such sign would admit of, he informed 
themi of his pleasure by writing, that he 
might save the labour of spending him- 
self in speech. 

11. Staveren was the chief town of all 
Friesland, rich, and abounding in all. 

ealth, the only staple for all merchan- 
dize, whither ships came from all parts. 
The inhabitants thereof, through ease, 
knew not what to do, nor desire, but 
shewed themselves in all things excessive _ 
and licentious, not only in their apparel, 
but also in the furniture of their houses, 
gilding the seats before their lodgings, 
&c. so that they were commonly called 
«© The debauched children of Staveren.”” 
But observe the just punishment of this 
their pride. There was in the said town 
_a widow, who knew no end of her 
wealth, the which made her proud and > 
insolent : she did freight out a ship for 
Dantzick, giving the master charge to_ 
return her, in exchange of her merchan- 
dize, the rarest stuff he could find. The 
master of the ship finding no better com- 
modity than good wheat, freighted his 
ship therewith, and so returned to Sta- 
veren. This did so discontent this fool- 
ish widow, that she said unto the master, 
that “* if he had laden the said corn on 
the starboard side of the ship, he should 
cast it into the sea on the larboard:’’ 
the which was done, aud alk the wheat 
poured into the sea. But the whole 
town and province did smart for this one 
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man’s error: for, presently, in the same 


place where the mariners had cast the 


corn into the sea, there grew a great bar 


of sand, wherewith the haven was so 
stopped as no great ship could enter; 
and at this day the smallest vessels that 


_ anchortheremiist be very careful, lest they 
strike against this flat or sand-bank ; the 


which, ever since, hath been called Ura- 
welandt; that is, “ The Woman’s Sand.” 
Hereby the town, losing their staple 
and traflic by little and little, came to de- 
cline. The inhabitants also, by reason 


’ of their wealth and pride, being grown 
intolerable to the nobility, who in sump- 


tuousness could not endure to be braved 


_ by them, the said town is become one of 


the poorest of the province, although it 
be at this day one that hath the greatest 


privileges amongst all the Hanse-towns. | 


12. Plutarch, .in the Life of Artax- 
érxes, tells a story of one Chamus, a 
soldier, that wounded King Cyrus in bat- 
tle, and grew thereupon so proud and 
arrogant, that ina short space after he 
lost his wit. a 

13. Alcibiades had his mind exceed- 
ingly puffed up with pride, upon the ac- 
count of his riches and large possessions 
in land : which, when Socrates observed, 
he took him along with him to a place 
where was hung up a map of the world, 
and desired him to find out Attica in that 
map; which, when he had done, ** Now,”’ 
said he, ‘* find me out your own lands :” 
and when he replied, that « they were 


‘not all set down,” “ How is: it then,’’ 


said Socrates, ‘that thou art grown 
proud of the possession of that which is 
no part of the earth ?” a0 

4. Parrhasius was an excellent pain- 
ter, but withal grew so proud, that no 


__man ever shewed more insolence than he. 


_ his name: he called himself Abrodiztus ;' 


In this proud spirit of his, he would take 


upon him divers titles and additions to 


_ that is, fine, delicate, and sumptuous: he 


he went clothed in purple, 


lets of gold, his staff headed with gold, 


j ™ 1.) Grimst. Hist. of the 
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and his shoe-buckles of the same: he 
called himself the prince of painters : 
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and boasted, that the art by him was made 
perfect and accomplished. He gave 
out, that in a right line he was descend- 
ed ‘from Apollo. Having drawn the 
picture of Hercules according to his full 
proportion, he gave out that Hercules 
had often appeared to him in his sleep, on 
purpose that he might paint him lively 
as he was.” In this vein of pride and 
vanity, he was put down, in the judg- 
ment of all present, by Timanthes, a 
painter of Samos, who shewed a picture 
of Ajax, that excelled the one that was 
made by the hand of Parrhasius. 

15. Hugo, the pope’s legate, coming 
into England; a convocation was sum- 
moned at Westminster, where Richard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, being sat at 
the right hand of the legate, Roger, 
Archbishop of York, coming in, would 
needs have displaced him, which, when 
the other would not suffer, he sat down in 
his lap: all wondered at this insolence, 
and the servants of Canterbury drew him 
by violence out of his ill-chosen place, 
threw him down, tore his robes, trod 
upon him, and used him very despite- 
fully : he, in this dusty pickle, went 
and complained to the king, who was at 
first angry ; but when he was informed 
of the whole truth, he laughed at it, and 
said he was rightly served. 

16. Chrysippus was an ingenious and 
and acute person, but withal so lifted 
up, and so conceited of his sufficiency, 
that when one craved his advice, to 
whom:he should commit his son to be 
instructed, his answer was, To me ; 
for,” said he, “if I did but imagine 
that any person excelled myself, 1 would 
read philosophy under him.” . 

17. Metellus; the Roman General, 
having once by chance overcome Serto- 
rius in a battle, he was so proud of his 
victory, that he would needs _be called 
Imperator; would have the people set up 
altars, and do sacrifice to him in every 
city where he came. He wore garlands 
of flowers on his: head,. sitting at ban- 
quets in a triumphal robe: he had images 
of Victory to go up and down the room, 
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moved by secret engines, carrying tro- 
phies of gold, and crowns and garlands ; 
and lastly had a number of young and 
‘ beautiful boys and girls following, with 
songs of triumph, that were composed 
in praise of him. 


- 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the Insolence’ of some men in Prosperity, 
and their abject Baseness in Adversity. 


Quren Maud, the wife of King 
Henry the First, hath this commenda- 
tion left her. . 


Prospera non letam fecere, nec aspera tristem 3 

Aspera risus et 3 prospera terror erant, 

Non decor effecit fragilem, nec scepira superbam, 

“Sola potens humilis, sola pudica decens. 
When prosp’rous, not o’érjoyed ; when crost, 

\ not sad ;, 

Anings fonselin’ made her fear, adverse made 

. ad. 

Sober, though fair; lowly, though in throne 
placed ; 

Great, and yet humble ; beautiful, yet chaste. 

: f ; 

_ People of the disposition of this Prin- 
cess are as rare as black swans; and few 
but degenerate into pride or baseness, 
according as the scene of their fortune 
turns, and changes to black or white. 

1. Lepidus was one of that Triumvi- 
rate that divided the Roman empire 
among them: coming out of Africa, he 
met with Octavianus Cesar in Sicily, 
who had newly been beaten by Sextus 
Pompeius: here Lepidus, puffed up with 
pride, that he had now about him twen- 
ty legions of soldiers, with terror and 

‘threats demanded the chief place of com- 
mand: he gave the spoil of Messana to 
his own soldiers ; and when Crsar-repair- 
ed to him, he rejected him once and again, 
and caused some darts to be thrown at 
him ; which Cesar wrapping his garment 
about his left-hand, with difficulty bore 


off : speedily therefore he set spurs to his | 


horse, and returned to his own camp, 
disposed his soldiers in military posture 
and led them immediately against those 
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of Lepidus: some were slain, and many 
legions of the adverse part were per- 
suaded to comeover to Czsar’s part. Here 
Lepidus, finding whereunto his former 
insolence and vanity began to tend, cast- 
ing off his general’s coat, and having 
put on the habit of mourning, he became 
4 miserable suppliant to that Cesar whom 
he had just before despised ; who gave 
him his life and goods, but condemned 
him to perpetual banishment. | 
9. The Duke of Buckingham, that 

great favourite, sent a noble gentleman 
to Bacon, then Attorney General with 
this message : “ That he knew him to be 
a man of excellent parts, and, as the times 
were, fit to serve his master in the keeper’s 


place : but also knew him of a base un- ~ 


grateful disposition, and an arrant knave, 
apt in his prosperity to ruin any that had 
raised him from adversity: yet for all this, 
he did so much study: his master’s SeTVICe, 


that he had obtained the seals for him,. — 


but with this assurance, should he ever 


requite him as he had done some others, = 


he would cast him down as much below 
scorn as he had now raised him high 
above any honour he could ever have ex- 
pected.” Bacon, patiently hearing this 
message, replied : 
Lord deals so friendly and freely with 
me: But,” saith he, “can my Lord 
know. these abilities in me, and can he 
think, when I have attaind the highest 


preferment my profession is capable of, # 


I shall so much fail in my judgment and 


understanding, as to lose those abilities, 
to so noble a pa= 


and by my miscarriage 


“ J am glad my noble — 


4 


tron, cast myself headlong from the top © 


of that honour to the very bottom of con- 
tempt and scorn? Surely my Lord can- — 


not think so meanly of me.”? Now Bacon: 


was invested in his office, and within ten ~ 


King went to Scotland, © 


days after the 
ins to believe himself - 


Bacon instantly be 


King ; lies in the King’s lodgings ; gives _ 


audience in the great banqueting-house 
makes all other counsellors attend his mo- 


. 


é 
4 
a4 


ee 


tions with the same state the King used to © 
come out to give audience to Ambassa- — 


dors. When any other counsellors sat — 


with him about the King’s affairs, he — 


in Vit. Sert. p. 579. Clark’s Mir. c.'102. p. 476. 
(1.) Oros, Hist. 1. 6. ¢. 18. p 267. 


would | 
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would (if they sat near him) bid them 
- know their distance: upon which secre- 
tary Windwood rose, went away, and 
would never sit more ; but dispatched one 
to the King, to desire him to make haste 
back, for his seat was already usurped. 
If Buckingham had sent him any letter, 
he would not vouchsafe the opening, sor 
reading it in public, though it was said 
it required speedy dispatch, nor would 
vouchsafe him any answer. In this posture 
he lived until he heard the King was re- 
turning, and began to believe the pla 
was almost at an end, and therefore did 
re-invest himself with his old rags of 
_baseness, which were so tattered and 
poor, at the King’s coming to Windsor, 
that he attended two day’s at Bucking- 
ham’s chamber, being not admitted to 
any other better place than the room 
where trencher-scrapers and lacqueys at- 
tended, there sitting upon an old wooden 
chest, with his purse andseal lying by him 
_ onthatchest. Aftertwo days he had ad- 
_-mittance, and at his first entrance he fell 
down flat on his face at the Duke’s foot, 
kissing it, and vowing never to rise till 
he had his pardon: then was he again re- 
~ conciled ; and since that time so great a 
_ slave to the Duke, and all that family, 
that he durst not deny the command of 
the meanest of the kindred, nor oppose 
any thing. 

3. Tigranes, King of Armenia, when 


Lucullus came against him, had in his . 


army twenty thousand bow-men and 
‘slingers, fifty-five thousand horsemen, 
_ whereof seventeen thousand were men at 
arms, armed cap-a-pee, and one hundred 
_and fifty thousand armed footmen; of 
pioneers, carpenters, &c. thirty-five thou- 
_sand, that marched in the rear. He was 
so puffed up with the sight of this huge 
army, that he vaunted, amongst his fami- 
liars, that nothing grieved him but that 


he should fight with Lucullus alone, and _ 


not with the whole force of the Romans: 
He had divers Kings who attended upon 
_ his greatness, whom he used in a proud 
and insolent manner: and when he saw 
the forces of Lucullus upon the march 
towards him, he said, “ 1f these men 


? . 


(2.) “Court of K. James, by A.W. p. 131, 132, &c—(3. ) 
Mir, ¢, 104. p, 500.—(4.)-Plut. in P; Aimyl. p. 269, 
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and abject Basenessin Adversity. 


come as ambassadors, they are very 
many ; if as enemies, they are very few.” 
Yet this man, who bore himself so high 
in time of his prosperity; when.he saw 
his horsemen give way, was himself one 
of the first that fled- out of the field,, 
casting away the very diadem from his 
head into the plain field, lest any thing 

about him might retard,the swiftness of 
his flight, deploring with tears his own 

fate, and that of his sons; and after all 

this, in great humility he laid down his 

crown at the foot of Pompey, thereby 

resigning his kingdom to his pleasure. 

_ 46 Perseus, the last King of the Ma- 

cedonians, as he had many vices, and was 

above measure covetous, so he was also 

so puffed up with the pride of the forces 

of his kingdom, that he carried himself 
with insolence divers ways: he seemed to 

contemn all the power of the Romans; 

he stirred up Gentius, King of the Illy- 

rians, against them, for the reward of 
three hundred talents; then provoked 

him to kill the Roman Ambassador; and 

at last.when he saw he had far enough 

engaged him, refused to pay him the 

money. ‘This mau was at last overcome 

by, and fell into the -hands of Paulus 

f&mylius; aud then he discovered as 

much baseness in his adversity, as he had 

done arrogance in his prosperity. For 

when he came near-the Consul, the Con- 

sul rose to him as to a great person, who 

was fallen into adversity by the frowns of 
fortune, and went to mect him with his 

friends, and with tears in his eyes. Then 

it was that Perseus, in an abject posture, 

cast himself at the feet of the Consul, 

embraced his knees, and spake words, 

aud made prayers, so far from a man of 
any spirit, that the Consul could no lon- 


ger endure them ; but looking upon him . 


with a stern and severe countenance, he 


told him, ** He was an unworthy enemy 


of the Romans, and one that by the 
meanness of his spirit had cast a disho- 
nourupon his victory.” 
5. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, who, 
from a butcher’s son, arrived at the 
highest honours in the church and 
state, when -he went his last embassy 


Plut. in Lucullo, p.509. Clark's 
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into France, had in his retinue nine hun- 
dred horse of nobles,.gentry, and others : 
he rode like a Cardinal, very sumptu- 
ously, on his mule witha spare-mule and 
‘spare-horse trapped in crimson velvet 
upon velvet, and his stirrups gilt. Be-~ 
fore him he had his. two great crosses 
of silver, his two great pillars of silver, 
the King’s broad-seal of England, and 
his Cardinal's hat, and a gentleman car- 
rying his valence of fine scarlet all over 
richly embroidered with gold, wherein 
was his cloak; and his harbingers before 
in every place to prepare lodging for his 
train As he was great in power, so no 
less in pride and insolence. He told Ed- 
ward, Duke of Buckingham, that he 
would sit on his skirts, for spilling a ht- 
tle water on his shoe; and did after- 
wards procure his head to be cut off. 
He presumed to carry the great-seal of 
England with him heyond the sea ; he de- 
molished forty monasteries to promote 
his own buildings: and dared in confer- 
ence to say familiarly, Lyo et Rex meus, 
“© T and my King.”? But when once he 
was declined in his favour with the King, 
and commanded to retire, -+he was upon 
the way at Putney met by Mr. Nor- 
rice, who had some comfortable words 
to deliver him, from the King, anda ring 
of gold in token of his good-will to him. 
The Cardinal at hearing of this, quickly 
lighted from his mule alone, as though 
he had been the youngest of his men, 
and kneeled down in the dirt upon 
both his knees, holding up his hands 
for joy of the King’s comfortable mes- 
sage. * Mr. Norrice,”’ said he, ‘* con- 
sidering the joyful news you have brought 
me, I could do no less than rejoice : 
-every word pierced so my heart, that the 
sudden joy surmounted my memory, hav- 
ing no regard or respect to the place; but 
I thought it my duty that in the same 
place where I received this comfort, to 
laud and praise God on my knees, and 
most humbly to render to my sovereign 
Lord my hearty thanks for the same.’? 
‘Talking thus upon his knees to Mr. 
Norrice, he would have pulled off a vel- 
vet night-cap, which he wore under his 
scarlet cap ; but he could not undo the 
knot under his chin, wherefore with vio- 


(3) Stow’s Ann. p. 532, 547: 


militia of Europe. 
swallow mountains, to breathe out whigl- — 


Of the vain-glorious Boasting of some Men. 


lence ee rent the lace of his cap, and 3 
kneeled bare-headed : when Mr. Norrice 


ave him the ring, he said, “ If I were. 
lord of the realm, one half were too 
small a reward for your pains, and gore 
news; and desired him to accept alittle 
chain of gold, with a cross of the same 
metal, wherein was a piece of the holy 
cross, which he wore about his neck next 
his body, and said he valued at more than 
a thousand pounds,’’ 


CHAP. XLi% 


Of the vain-glorious B oasting of some 
Men. 


Empty vessels make the greatest 
sound in a vault, shallow brains the great- 


est noise in company, and both are equal- _ 


ly disesteemed. ‘Lhose that think to 


establish a reputation in arts or arms, by = 


vain-glorious boastings, do not only build 
upon sand, but involuntarily engage both 
truth and time to demolishit. Men and 


things may have a commendable esteem — 


in a mediocrity ; but straining the point 
by proud boasts, discovers a sordid dis- 


! 


ingenuity, and commonly ends in con- — 
& Y> 7 


tempt and derision, 

The foolish, humour of ranting is more 
peculiar to Spain than any other nation, 
because they never talk like what they 
are, but what they fancy themselves to 
be, witness the following roddomontado ~ 


of a Castilian Captain; When I de- © 
scend into myself, and contemplate my ~ 
most terrible, horrible terribility, I can, — 
hardly contain myself within myself: for — 
I believe that all the public-notaries in’ 
Biscay are not able in three years to sum — 


up the account of those miraculous at- — 
chievements which this Toledo blade, 


‘ 
this scourge of Lutherans, this converter 
of Pagans, this peopler of church-yards, 
has performed, &c. To conclude, I am 


that invincible slaughterer of mankind, — 
that transcendant great Captain Basilisco — 
Espheramonte, generalissimo of all the | 
I am he who uses to: — 


winds, ‘ 


Of the vain-glorious Boasting of some Men. 


winds,. to spit targets, sweat quick- 
silver, &c. * . 

1. When Mendoza was Ambassador 
in France, he would often break out into 
this prophane ostentation; ‘“‘God’s power 
is in Heaven, and King Philip’s on 
earth: he can command both sea and 
land, with all the elements to serve him :” 
yet that invincible monarch was over- 
come at last by a regiment of poor con- 
temptible vermin, and, Herod-like, went 
out of the world by the pediculary 

_ disease. 

2. When Alcibiades (then but young) 
was boasting of his riches and lands, So- 
crates took him into a room, and shewed 
him the map of the world; * Now,’ 


said he, “* where is the country of At- 


tica ?”” When Alcibiades had pointed to 
it, “ Lay me then,” said he, * your fin- 
ger upon your own lands there.” When 
the other told him they were not there 
described : ** And what,’’ said Socrates, 
‘do you boast yourself of that which isno 
art of the earth?” He that hath most 
hath nothing to boastof; and great boasts 
tis the most part) as they betray great 
olly, so they end in as great derision. 

3. Oromazes had an enchanted egg, 

in which this.impostor boasted that he 
had enclosed all the happiness in the 
world; but when it was broken; there 
was found nothing in it but wind. 

4. Mr. John Carter, vicar of Bram- 
ford in Suffolk, an excellent scholar, and 
a modest person, being at dinner at Ips- 

- wich in one of the magistrate’s houses, 
where divers other ministers were also at 
the table, one amongst the rest (who 
wasold enough, and had learnedenough to 
have taught him morehumility ), was very 
full of talk, bragged much of his parts 
and skill, &c. and- made a challenge, 
saying, “¢ Flere are many learned men; if 
any of you will propose any question in 
divinity or philosophy, I will dispute 
with him, resolve his doubts, and satisfy 
him fully.” All at the table (excepting 
himself) were silent for a while: then 
Mr. Carter, when he saw that no other 
would speak to him, calling him by his 
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name, * I -will,’’ said he, * go no further 


than my trencher to puzzle you: here is 
a sole; now tell me the reason why this 
fish that hath always lived in salt water, 
should come out fresh??? To this the 


forward gentleman could say nothing, 


and so was laughed at, and shamed out 
of his vanity. Peres . 

(5, Ptolemeus Philadelphus was a wise 
Prince, and learned amongst the best 
of the Egyptians ; but was so infatuated 
as to boast that he alone had found out 
immortality, and that he should never 
die. Not long after, being newly reco- 
vered of a sharp fit of the gout, and 
looking out of his window upon the 
Egyptians that dined and sported on the 
banks of the river Nile, with a deep sigh 
he wished he was one of them, 

6. Eunominus the heretick, boasted, 
that he knew the nature of God: at 
which time, notwithstanding, St. Basil 
puzzled him in twenty-one questions 
about the body of an ant. 

7. Paracelsus boasted that he could 
make a man immortal, and yet himself 
died at forty-seven years of age. 

8. Pompey the Great (at such time as 
the news of Czsar’s passing the Rubicon 
came to Rome) boasted that if he should 
but once stamp with his foot upon the . 
earth of Italy, forthwith armed troops of 
horse and foot would leap out thence: 
yet was he put toa shameful flight by 
that enemy he so much despised. 

9. Sigismund, King of Hungary, be- 
holding the greatness of his army which 
he led against Bajazet the First, hearing 
of the coming of the Turks army, in his 
great jollity proudly said, “ What need 
we fear the Turks, who need not fear 
the falling of the heavens, which if they 
should fall, yet were we able to hold 


them up from falling upon us with the 


very points of our spears and halberds:’? 
yet this insolent man was vanquished, 
and forced to: fly like another Xerxes, 
being driven to pass the Danube in a little 
boat: this was at the battle of Nicopolis, 
anno 1396. 


"10, Abel, by bribed Bestowed’ in’ the 


(®.) Howel’s Germ. Dict.—(1-) Ibid —(3.) Caus. Hol. Court. tom. 2. p. 465.—(4.) Clark. 
Lives of Ten Eminent Divin. p. 12.—(5.) Athen. Deip. ]. 12. c.9. p. 539.—(6.) Full. Holl. | 
Stat. 1.2. c. 4. p.57.—(7.) Ibid. c. 3. p. 54.—-(8.) Clark’s Misr, @, 102. p. 471.—(9.) Knowles’s 
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Court of Rome, from the Archdean of 
St. Andrews got himself to be preferred 
Bishop there, and was consecrated by 
Pope Innocent the Fourth: at his return 
he carried himself with great insolence. 
They write of him, that in a vain-glorious 
humour one day, he did with a little 
chalk draw this line upon the gate of 
the church : 


Hae mihi sunt tria, Lex, Canon, Philosophia: 


Bragging of his knowledge and skill in 
those professions: and that going to, 
church the next day, he found another 
line drawn beneath the former, which 
said : 


Te levant alsque tria, Fraus, Favor, Vanaso- 
phia. 


This did’so gall him, that taking his bed, 
he died within a few days, having sat 
Bishop only ten months and two days: 
this was about anno 1238. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Of the Rashness and Temerity of some 


Persons. 


Sucu men as expose themselves to great 
perils upon light causes, were compared 
by Augustus to them who fish with a 
golden hook, where all their gains would 
not recompense their one loss. An head- 
strong and immoderate precipitancy in 
affairs of importance is the mother of all 
mischief : and when men rush upon the 
thing without taking any due prospect 
of what is like to be the event, little is 
to be expected from such hastiness, be- 
sides an unprofitable repentance after ir- 
reparable losses. 

1. Bishop Audas, an ardent man, and 
unable to adapt his zeal to the occasion 
of the times, would needs countenance 
the humour of the blind multitude, and 
went out in the midst of the day to de- 


(Qo.) Bish. Spots. Hist. Chur. Scotland, 1.2. p, 44. 
(1.) Caus. Hol. Court. tom. 1. Max. 1. p. 342.—(2.) Lips. Monit. 1.2. c.9. 
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stroy the Pyreum, which was a temple 
wherein the Persians kept fire to adore it. 
A great sedition was raised, which soon 
came to the notice of King Ildegerdes. 
Audas was sent for to give an account of 
this act: he defended himself with much 
courage and little success for the Chris- 
tians benefit. The King condemned 
him, upon pain of death, to rebuild the 
temple he had demolished ; which he re- 


fusing to do, he was presently sacrificed 


to the fury of the Pagans: a violent perse- 
cution followed, which almost proceeded 
to the subversion of the foundations of 
the Christian religion in Persia. Men 
were every where seen to be flayed and 
roasted, and pierced with swords and ar- 
rows, thereby becoming spestacles of 
pity and terror to all that beheld them. 
2. The Emperor ‘Theodosius, the 
Younger, used to sign petitions very 
rashly, without so much as reading of 
them, reposing his confidence in the re- 
commendation and supposed fidelity of 
others. His sister Pulcheria perceiving 
it, found out this honest fraud to amend 
it. She framed a petition, and tendered 
it to him, wherein she desired that his 
Empress Eudoxia should be given to her 
as her slave: he receives the petition, and 
forthwith subscribes it. She therefore 
kept Eudoxia with her for some time: 


the Emperor wondered at it, and sent 


for his wife: his sister refused to send 
her, and returned, that she was her’s by 
all the right in the world. She produced 
her petition with the Emperor’s hand to 
if, at the sight of which he was con- 
founded; she. was restored back to. him, 
and it is probable he afterwards learned 
to read before he signed petitions. 

3. Hannibal sailing from Petilia to 
Africa, was brought into the narrow sea 
betwixt Sicily and Italy: he, not believ- 
ing there was so small distance betwixt 
those two, caused his pilot to be forth. 
with slain, as one who had treacherously 
misled him in, his course. Afterwards, 
having more deligently considered the 
truth of the matter, he then aequitted 
him, when nothing further than the ho- 


p. 154. Caus. 


tom. 1. 1.5, p.144, Zonar, An, tom. 3¢ p. 123. Pezel. Mell. Hist. tom. 2. 
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Of such Persons as were Discontented in their happiest Fortunes. 


nour of a sepulchre could be allowed to 
his innocence. | 

’ 4. Lewis of Bavaria, the Emperor, 
had made a league, and joined his forces 
with the cities near the Rhine, against 
those who, in the ‘dissension of the 
Princes, wasted: Germany. ~ While he 
was here, the Empress, Mary of Brabant, 
being at Werd, wrote two letters sealed 
“with one seal, but yet with different wax: 


that with the black wax was for the Em- © 


peror, her lord; that with the red for 
Henry Ruchon, a commander in the 
army. But, through the mistake of him 
that brought them, that with the red wax 
was delivered to the Emperor, who hav- 
ing read it, suspecting some love design 
(though without occasion), dissembled 


the thing; and leaving the army at the, 


Rhine, by as great journeys.as he could, 
night and day he hastened to his wife, 
- whom (unheard) he condemned for adul- 
tery, and caused her to lose her head: he 
stabbed Helica with a penknife, sup- 
posing her confederate with his wife ; and 
caused the chief of the ladies of honour 
to be cast headlong from a tower, anno 
1256. Soon after this unadvised cruelty 
he had a fearful vision in the night, 
through the fear of which he was turned 
all gray in a night’s space. 

| 5 Otho, the Emperor, when Vitellius 
- Came against him, was advised by all his 
friends to protract the fight, and to de- 
lay awhile, seeing that the enemy was 
equally pressed and cumbered with want 


of provisions, and the straitness of the 


- places through which they marched. 
Otho, refusing to listen to this whole- 
some advice, with an inconsiderate rash- 
ness, put all upon the trial of a battle; 
and so losing at once both‘his army and 
empire, he laid violent hands upon him- 
self, and was buried at Brixellum with- 
out funeral pomp, or so much as a mo- 
_ nument over him. | 
‘6. The Athenians were rash even to 
madness itself, who at one time condemn- 
ed to death ten of their chief com- 
_ manders, returning from a glorious vic- 


tory, for that they had not interred the. 


dead bodies of their soldiers, which they 
were hindered from doing by the rage 
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and tempestuousness of the sea. Thus 


. they punished necessity when they should 


have honouréd virtue. » Hh 


CHAP. XLII. 


Of such Persons as were discontented in 
their happiest Fortunes. 


Ir is a fiction of the poets concerning ' 
Phaeton, that notwithstanding he was 
mounted up into Heaven, yet even there 


he wept, that none would give him the 


rule and government, of those horses that 
drew the chariot of the Sun his father. 
There is nothing more in it than this, 
to let us know that the heart of man 
widens according to the measure we en- 
deavour to fill it; and that very rarely 
there is a fortune so considerable in the 
world, but is attended with some defect 
or other, as makes us either wish heyond 
it, or to be sick and weary of it. 

1. Abner, an eastern King, as soon as 
his son was born, gave orders for his 
confinement to a stately and spacious 
castle, where he should be delicately 
brought up, and carefully kept from 
having any knowledge of human calami- 
ties. He gave special command that no 
distressed person should be admitted into 
his presence ;~ nothing sad, nothing la- 
mentable, nothing unfortunate, no poor 
man, no old man, none weeping or dis- 
consolate was’ to come near his palace. 
Youthfulness, pleasures, and joy were 
always in his presence: nothing else was 
to be seen, nothing else was to, be dis- 
coursed of in his company. But, alas! 
in process of time, the prince became 
sad inthe very midst of his joys; being 
incumbered with pleasures he requested 
his father to loose the bonds of his miser- 
able felicity : this request of the son ~ 
crossed the intentions of the father, whe 
was forced to give over his device to 
keep him from sadness, lest by con- 
tinuing it, he-should make him sad. He 
gave him his liberty, but charged’ his 
attendants to remove out of his way all 
objects of sorrow; the blind, the maim- 


(3.) Val. Max.l.9.c. 8. p 261.—(4.) Schenc. Obs. Medic. 1.1. p.54.—(5.) Patric de Reg. 


4, G. tit. 14. p. 387,—(6.) Val. Max. 1.9. c. 8. p. 262. 
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ed, the deformed, and the old, must not 
come neat him. But what diligence is 
sufficient to conceal the miseries of mor- 
tality! ‘The Prince, in his recreations, 
met with an old man, blind and leprous ; 
the sight astonished him, he starts, trem- 
bles, and faints, like those that swoon at 
the apparition of a spirit; and enquires 
of his followers what that was? and be 
ing inwardly persuaded that it was some 
condition of human life, he disliked plea- 
sures, condemned mirth, and despised life : 
he rejected his kingdom and royal dignity, 
and bade adieu to all the blandishments of 
fortune at once. 

2. Caius Caligula used often to com- 
plain of the state of his times, that his 
reign was not made remarkable with any 
public calamities ; how that of Augustus 
was memorable for the slaughter of the 
legions under Quintilius Varus ; that of 
Tiberius by the ruin and fall of the the- 
atre at Fidene; but his would be buried 
in oblivion, through the prosperous course 
of all things; and therefore, he often 
wished the slaughter of his armies, fa- 
mine, pestilence, fires, or some opening 
of the earth, or the like, might fall out 
in his time. 

3. Bajacet the First, after he had lost 
the city of Sebastia, and therein Ortho- 
bules, his eldest son, as he marched with 
a great armly against Tamerlane, he heard 
a country shepherd merrily diverting 
himself with his homely pipe, as he sat 
upon the side of a mountain feeding his 
poor flock. The King stood stilla great 
while, listening unto him, to the great 
admiration of his nobility about him ; 
at last, fetching a deep sigh, he broke 
forth into these words: “ O happy 
shepherd, which hadst neither Orthobules 
nor Sebastia to lose !’? bewailing therein 
his own discontent, and yet withal shew- 
ing that wordly happiness consisteth not 
so much in possessing of much, which 
is subject to danger, as enjoying ina little, 
contentment devoid of fears. 


4, Flavius Vespasianus, the Emperor, | 


‘upon the day of his triumph, was so 
over-wearied with the slowness and 


(1.) Vang. Flor. Solit. p. 126, 127.—(2.) 
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tediousness of the pompous shew as it 
passed on, that he broke forth into these 
words; * J am,”? said he, ‘ deservedly 
punished, who, old as I am, must needs 
be desirous of a triumph, as if it was ei- 
ther due to, or so much as hoped for, 


‘by any of my ancestors. 


5. Octavius Augustus did twice think 
of resigning the empire, and restoring 
the republic to its liberty; first, after the | 
overthow of M. Antonius, as being mind- 
ful that it was objected against him that 
he alone was the person that impeded it. 
Again, he had the same purpose, being 
wearied out and discontented with sick- 
ness; insomuch that, sending for the 
magistrates and senate to his house, he 
put into their hands the account of the 
empire. But afterwards, considering that 
he could not live private without danger, 
and that it was a piece of improvidence 
to leave the supreme power in the hands 
of many, he persisted in his resolution to 
retain it himself. i 

6. C. Marius having’ lived to seventy 
years of age, was the first amongst mor- 
tals who was created Consul the seventh | 
time, having also the possession of such 
riches and treasures as were sufficient 
for many Kings, did yet lament and, 
complain of his hard fate, that he should 
die untimely, poor, and in want of those 
things which ‘he did desire. 

7. Alexander the Great hearing Anax- 
archus the philosopher discoursing, and 
shewing that, according to the sense of 
his master Democritus, there were infi- 
nite and innumerable worlds, he (sigh- 
ing) said, “ Alas! what a miserable — 
man am I, that have not subdued se 
much as one of all these!” Whereupon 
saith Juvenal : © 


Unus Pellzo Juveninon sufficit orbis, 
Estuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 


For one Pellzan youth the world’s too small; 
As one pent up, he cannot breathe at all. 


8. Pope Adrian the Sixth, perceiving 7 
that the Lutherans began to spread, and 


Sueton. 1. 4. c. 31. p. 184.— (3,) Knowles’s Turk, 


Hist. p. 216.—(4.) Brison. Facet. 1. 3. c.36. p. 252.—(5.) Sueton. 1. 2.c.28. p. 69.—(6-) Plut. 


in Mario, p-432, 433. 
nal, Satyr. ‘9. 


Patricii de Reg. 1. 5. p. 350.—(7.) Plut. de Tran, Animi, p. 147. Juve- 
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‘he Turks to approach, was so discon- 


tented, and so heart-broken, with these 


and some other things, that he grew 


quite weary of the honour whereunto he 


had attained, so that he fell sick, and 
died in the second year of his papacy, 


deaving this inscription to be put upon 


his tomb: 4drianus sextus Ric situs est, 
gut nihil sibi infelicius in hac vitd, quam 
guod imperaret, duxit: that is, <‘ Here 
lieth Adrian the Sixth, who thought no- 


thing fell out more’ unhappily to hint 


in this world, than that ke was_advanc- 
edtothe papacy, 5° t 

Q. Pope Pius the Fifth, when advanc- 
ed to the papacy, led but an uneasy life 
therein, as tothe satisfaction of his mind 
in so great a diguity; for he was heard 
to complain thus of himself: Cum essem 
religiosus, sperelam bene de salute animze 
mec, Cardinalis factus extimui, Pontifex 
éreatus pene despero: “ When I wasa 
Monks 1 had some good hope of my sal- 
vation ; when I was made Cardinal I had 


t 


jess; but being now raised to the Pope- 


dom, I almost despair of it.” 
~ 10. Dionysius, the elder of that 
name, was not contented:and satistied in 
his mind that he was the most mighty 
and puissant tyrant of his ‘time, but 
because he was nota better Poet than 
- Philoxents, nor able to discourse and 


dispute so learnedly as Plato; as an argu-. 


~ment of his great indignation and dis- 
£ontent, he cast theore into a dungeon 
within the stone-quatries, where male- 


factors, felons-and slaves where put to 


punishment, and confined the other as 
a caitift, and sent him away into the 


“Asle of Afgina. 


11. Agamemnon, the general of all 


- the Grecian forces against ‘Troy, thougit 


at an intolerable 
and the 
- people. 

_ 12. 'Seleucus, as it should seem, 
‘found some more than erdinary irksome- 
“hess in the midst of all royalty; for we 
Tead of him, that he was wont to say, 
“that if men did but sufficiently com- 

prehend how laborious aud troublesome 


burden to be a: king, 
Commander of so great a 


_ (8.) Prid. Intto. 3. Hist. Interv. 7.§ 10. p 144, 
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a thing it was but to write and read se 
many epistles, as the variety and great- 
ness of a prince's affairs would require, 
they would not so much as stoop to take 
up a royal diadem, though they should 
find it lying in the highway. — 


te OHA B,. ieed DLs 


O/ litigious Men, and blosdy Quarrels upon 
slight Occasions. . 


Wuewn a matter of difference was fal- 
Jen out betwixt two persons, who were 
notoriously known to be men of a turbu- 
lent and contentious ‘nature, it was 
brought before King Philip, that he 


might determine thereof according to his 


pleasure; who is said to have passed 
this sentence: ‘* You” (said he to one 
of them) “ I command immediately to 
run out of Macedon; and you’ (said 
he to the other)” see that you make all 
imaginable haste after him.” ) A. good 
riddance of such salamanders as delight 


“to live. inthe fire of contention; who 


comimence quarrels upon trivial accounts, 
and withal, know no time wherein. te 
end them: 

1. Gloucestershire did breed a plain- 
tiff and defendant, who between them 
(with many altertations) traversed the 
longest suit that evér I read of in Eng-= 
land’; fora suit was commenced betwixt 
the heirs of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount 
Lisle, on the ene part, and the heirs of 
———, Lord Berkley, on the other, 
about certain ‘possessions lying in this 
county, not far frem Wotten Under- 
Edge; which suit began.in the eud of 
the reign of King Edward the Fourth, 
and was depending until the beginning 
of King 
compounded. | 

2. There was in Padua an’. arcient 
house, called De Limino: two brothers 
of sthis family being in the country cua 
summers day, went abroad after supper, 
talking of divers things together. As 
they were standing and gazing upon the 


145.—(9.) Clazk’s Mir. c, 88. p. 388.—!10.)} Plat. 


Moral. Lib. de Tran. Anim, p. 147.— 21.) Plut. Lib, de Tran. Anim, p. 147.-—(22-) Cel Kod. 


eect. Anti.] 8. ¢. 1. p. 343. ; 
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stus that twinkled in the firmament, 
(being then very clear) one of them be- 
an (in merriment) to say to the other, 
« Would [ had as-many oxen as I see 
stars in that sky.” ‘Ihe other presently 
returns, ‘© And would I had a pasture as 
wide as the firmament;” (and thereupon 
turning towards his brother) ‘* where 
then,’’. said he, ‘“‘ wouldst thou feed 
thine oxen?” ** M rry, in thy pasture:”” 
(said his brother.) ** But how if I would 
not suffer thee ?”’ (said the other) “ f 
would,” (said-he) ** whether thouwou'dst 
or not.” | What,,, (said he) ‘ in despite 
of my teeth ?” ‘* Yea,” (said the other) 
whatsoeyer thou couldst do to the con- 
trary.’ Hereupon their sport turned to 
outrageous words, and at last to fury, 
In the énd, they drew their swords, and 
fell to it so hotly, that, in the turn of 
a hand, they ran one the other through 
the body, so that they both fell weltering 
in their blood. The people in the house, 
hearing the bustle, ran in to them, 
but came tco Jate; they carried them 
into the house, where both soon after 
gave up the ghost. : . 
3. * An extraordinay accident hath of 
late happened,’ said Justinianus, * in 
the confines of Tuscany. Jobn Cardinal 
de Medicis, son to Cosmo Duke of Flo- 
rence, a youny prince of great estima- 
tion, got on horseback to ride a hunting, 
accompanied with two of, his brethren, 
ferdinand and Cartia,. attended with 
some others; their dogs having followed 
a hare a long time in the plains, at Jast 
killed her. ‘The brothers thereupon be- 
gan to debate about the first ho'd, each 
of them attributing the honour thereof to 
his doz: one speech drew on another, 
and they fell at Jast to reviling each other. 
The’ Cardinal not enduring to be set 
light by, and being of a haughty nature, 
gave his brother Vartia (who expostulated 
with him) a box on the ear: Cartia, car- 
ried’ away with his choler, drew bis 
sword, and gave such a thrust into his 
brother the Cardinal sthig», that he pre- 
sently died. “A servant of the Cardinal's 
(in revenge cf ‘his master), gave Cartia 
\ ; ; 
(2.) Camer. Oper. Subscis. cents 
p.irice Fail. Chur. Mise 1 2. 
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(which had formerly apostatized after the 


1. c. 92. p. 429.—"3. Ibid. p. 430 —(4.) Beda 
cent. 7. p. 63.--(5.) Lonic Theat. p. 577. 


a sore-wound: so that with the venison, 
they carried home to the Duke Cosmo 
one of his sons dead: 
his wound was also such, as within g 
while after he died of it: thus for a mat- 
ter of nothing, the father lost two of his 
sons, in a deplorable manuier. Seakes 
4, Sigebert was king of Essex, and 


the restorer of religion in his kingdom 


departure of Mellitus) a valiant and pious 
Prince, but murdered by two villains ; 
who being demanded the cause of their 
cruelty, why they killed so harmless and 
innocent a prince? had notinng to say 
for themselves, but they did it because, 
his goodness had done the kingdom hurt: 
that such was his proneness to pardon 
offenders, that his meekness made ma- 
ny malefactors. The great quarrel they. 
had with him was only his being too good. 
5. The Chancellor of Theodoricus, 


Archbishop of Magdeburg, was attend- — 


ing upon the Duke of Saxony, aud was 
sat down with him at his table in the 
city of Berlin; when the citizens broke 


in upon them, drew out the Chancellor ; 
by a multitude of lictors into the mar- _ 
ket-place of the city, and there severed ~ 
his head from his. shoulders, with the — 
sword of the pnb'ic executioner; aud — 
all this for no other cause, but that a— 


few days before, going to the bath, he ~ 
met a matron, courteously saluted her, 


and jesting, asked her, ‘* If she would — 
go into the bath with him?” which when ~ 
she refused; he laughingly dismissed — 
her: but this was ground sufficient fox © 
the mad multitude to proceed to such © 


extremities upon. 


6 In the reign of, Claudius Cesar, - 
Cumanus being then President in Jewry, © 


the Jews came up from all parts to Jern- © 


salem for the celebration of the passover 3 ~ 
there were then certain coborts otf the ~ 
Roman soldiers, that lay about the tem= ~ 
ple as a guard, whereof one discovered _ 


his privy parts, perhaps for no other; 
reason than to ease himself of his urineg | 
but the Jews supposing that the uncir-_ 
cumcised idolator had done this in abus 


of 


and for Cartia, © 


ys 
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Sf the Jewish nation and religion, were 
$0 incensed against the soldiers, that they 
immediately fell upon them with clubs 
and stones: the soldiers on the other side 


defended themselves with their arms, 


till at last, the Tews, oppressed with their 
own multitudes, and the wounds they 
received, were enforced to vive over the 
conflict, but not before theré were twen- 
ty thousand persons of them slain upon 
the place. : f ap 
‘7.1n the reign of Edward the Sixth; 


there were two sisters-in-law, the one 


was queen Katliarine Parr, late wife to 


King Henry the Eighth, and then mar- 
tied to ‘the Jord Thomas Seymour, Ad- 
miral of England; the other was the 
Duchess of Somerset, wife to the Lord 
Protector of England, brother to the 
Admiral. These two ladies falling at 


variance for precedence (which either of 


them challenged, the one as queen- 
dowager, the other as wife to the protec- 
tor, who then governed the king’ and all 
the realm) drew their husbands into the 
quarrel, and so incensed the’one of them 
against the other, that the protector pro- 
cured'the death of the admiral his bro- 
ther. Whereupon also followed his own 
destruction shortly after. For being de- 
prived of the assistance and support of 


_his brother, he was easily overthrown by 


‘the Duke: of Northumberland, who 
¢aused him to be convicted of felony, and 
beheaded: 


_» 8. A famous and pernicious faction in 
Italy began, by the occasion of a quar- 


tel betwixt two boys ; whereof the one 
gave the other a box on the ear, in-re- 


__ venge whereof the father of the boy that 


‘was struck; cut: off the ‘hand of the 


dther. that gave the blow ; whose father 


_ making thereupon the quarrel his own; 


Sought the revenge of the injury done to 
his son, and began the faction of the 


~ Neri and Bianchi, that is to say, “ Black 
and White,”? which presently spread it- 


_ gelf through Italy, and was the occasion 


of spilling much Christian blood. 
. 9. Anno 1568, the king of Siam had 


a white elephant; which when the king’ 


. of Pegu understood, he had an opinion 


‘part. 3. Cc. ae p- 57 ——(8.) Ibid. Pp. 38 


’ hes and you shall after him.” 


a 


of great holiness that was in the elephant, 
and accordingly prayed unto it. He 
sent ambassadors to the king of Siam, 
offering him whatsoever he would desire, 
if he would send the elephant unto him: 
but the king of Siam would not part 
with him} either for love, money, or any 
other consideration. Whereupon he o 
Pegu was so moved with wrath, that, 
with all the power he could make, hé 
invaded Siam. “Many hundred thousand 
men were brought into thé field, and a 
bloody battle was fought, wherein the 
king of Siam was overthrown, liis white’ 
elephant. taken, and he himself made tri- 
butary to the monarch of Pegu. ; 
10. There lived a few yéars before the 
long parliament, near Clun Castle in 
Wales, a good old widow, that had two 


sons, grown tomen’s estate, who haviti¢ 


taken the holy sacrament 6n a first Sun- 
day in the month, at their return home, 
they entered into'a dispute touching their 
manner of receiving it. The eldest bro- 
ther; who’ was an orthodcx protestant, 
with the mother, held it was very fittings 
it being the highest’ act of devotion, that 
it should be taken in the humblest pos- 
ture that could be, upon the knees: the 
other, being a@ puritan, opposed it, and 
the dispute grew high, but it ended 
without muci heat. “Thenext day, be’ 
ing both come home to dinner from 
their business abroad, the eldest brother, 
as it'was his custom, took a nap upon 
the cushion at the end of the table that 
he might be more: fresh for labour! The 
puritan brother, called Enoch Evaus, 
spying his opportunity, fetched a1 axe, 
which he had provided it seems on’ pur- 
pose, and stealing softly to the table, he 
chopped off his brother’s head. The 
old mother hearing a: noise, came sud- 
denly from the next-room, and there 
foundthe body and head of her eldest son; 
both asunder, and reeking in hot LIsod. 
“* O villain,” cried she, “hast thou 
murdered thy brother?” *« Yes,’ guoth 
And so 
striking her dowa, he dragged her body 
to the threshold of thé door, and there 


chopped off her head also, aad put thenx 


% {6.) Fulgos. L9. c. 7. p. 1245. Josaph. Ant. 1 20. c. 4. p. 519.—(7.) Fitzherb. Rel. & Pol. 
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beth in’a bag. But thinking to fly, he, 
was apprehended and brought before the 
uext justice of peace, who chanced to be, 
~Su Rebert Howard; so the murderer at 
the assizes afterwards. was ,condemned, 
-and the law could but only hang him, 
though he had committed matricide and 
fatrieide.. _. 


CHAP. XLIV,.. 


Of such as have. been too fearful of Death, 
and over desirous of Life. 


A weE4k mind complains before it is 
overtaken with evil: and as birds are af- 
frighted with the noise of the sling, so 
the infirm soul anticipates its troubles by 
its own fearful apprehensions, and falls 
under them. before they arrive. But 
what greater. madness is there, than to 
be tormented with futurities, and not so 
much to reserve ourselves to miseries 
against they come, but to invite and has- 
ten them towards us of our own accord ? 
The best remedy against this tottering 


state of the soul, is a good and clear con- . 


ecience; which if a man want, he will 
tremble in the midst of all his armed 
wards. 

1, What a miserable life tyrants have, 
by reason of their continual fears of 
death, we have exemplified in Dionysius 
the Syracusan, who finished his thirty- 
eight years rule on this manner: ‘6 Re- 
moving his friends, he gave the custody: 
of his body to, some strangers and barba- 
rians, and being in fear of barbers, he 
taught his daughters to shave him :,and 
when they weve growt up he durst not 
trust them with a razor, but taught them 
how they should.burn off his hair and 
beard with the white films of walaut ker- 
nels. Whereas he had two wives, Aris- 
tomache and Doris, he came not to them 
in the night before the place was tho- 
roughly searched ; and though he had 
crawn a large and deep moat about the 
room, and had made a passage by a 
wooden bridge, himself crew it up after 
him when he went in. Not daring to 


*(19.) Howell’s Letters. 
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speak to. the péople out of the cominort 
rostrum or pulpit for that purpose, he 
used, to make orations to them from the 
top of atower. When he played at ball, 
he used to give his swotd and cloak to a 
boy whom he loved; and when one of 


his familiar friends had jestingly said,’ 


“You now put your life into his hands,’? 
and that boy smiled, he commanded them 
both to be slain, one for shewing the 
way how he might be killed, and the 
other for approving’it with a smile. .At 
last, overcome in battle by the Carthae 


ginians, he perished by the treason of » 


his own subjects. 
2. Heraclides Ponticus writes of one 


Artemon, a very skilful engineer, but’ 


withal saith of him, that he was ofa very 
timorous disposition, and foolishly afraid 
of hisown shadow : so that for the most 


part of his time, he never stirred out of . 


his house. That he had always two of 
his men by him, that held a brazen tare 
get over his head, for fear lest any thing 
should fall upon him: and if upon any 
occasion he was forced to go from home; 
he would be carried on a litter hanging 
near to the ground, for fear of falling. 


3. The Cardinal of Winchester, Henry 


Beaufort (commonly called the rich car 


dinal) who procured the death of the 
good Duke of Gloucester, in the reign 


of king Henry the Sixth, was soon after 


struck with an incurable disease; and 
understanding by his physicians, that he 
could not live,’ murmuring and repining 
thereat (as Doctor John Baker, his chap= 


iain and privy counsellor, writes), he felk 


into such speeches as these: ¢ I'ye, will 
not death be hired? Will money do no- 
thing? Must I die that have such great 
riches? If the whole realm: of England: 
would save my life, I am able, either by 
policy to getit, or by riches to buy it.’” 
But the king of terrors is not to be 
bubed by the goldof Ophir: it is a 


pleasure to him to mix the brains of: 


princes and politicians with common dusty 
and how loth soever he was to depart, 


yet go he must, for he died’ of that dis. 
ease, as little lamented as desired. > 
4. C. Mecenas, the great friend and: 


favourite of Augustus, was so soft and ' 


effeminate 


Fulgos. ]. 9.°c,. 14: p. 13458 
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¢ffeminate a person, that he was com- 

monly called Malciuus. He was so much 

afraid of death, that (saith Seneca) ‘* He 

had often in his mouth, all things are to 

endured so long as life is continued, of 
_ which these verses are to be read :” 


Debilem facito manun, 
Debilem pede coxa, 
Tuler adstrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes, 
Vita dum superest bene est, 


*¢ Make me lame on either hand, 
And of neither foot to stand, 
Raise a bunch upon my back, 
And make all my teeth to shake; 
Nothing comes amiss to me, 

So that life remaining be.” 


‘5. The Emperor Domitian was in such 
fear of receiving death by the hands of 
his followers, and in such a strong suspi- 
cion of treason against him, that he 
caused the walls of the galleries wherein 
he used to walk to be set and: garnished 
with the stone phengites, to the end that 
by the light thereof he might see all 
that was done behind him.” ne 

*6. Rhodius being, through his unsea- 
sonable liberty of speech, cast into a den 
by a tyrant, was there nourished, aad 
kept as ahurtful beast, with great tor 
ment and ignominy: ~ his hands were 
ent. off, and his face disfigured’) with 
wounds. «In this wretched. case, when 

-some of his friends gave him advice by 
voluntary abstinence to put an end to his 
miseries, by the end of his days: he re- 
plied, “ That while aman lives, all thin os 
are to be hoped for by him.” 

7. Cn. Carbo, in his third consulship, 

_ being by Pompey’s orders sent into Si- 

 eily to be punished, beggéd of the sol- 
diers, with» great humility, and with 
tears in his eyes, that they would per- 
mit him to attend the necessity of nature 
before he died; and this only that. he 

- tight for a small space protract his stay 

- An amiserable life. He delayed his time 

80 long, till such time as his head was se- 

- vered from hig body as he sat. 

8. A certain king of Hungary. being 
on a time very sad, his brother, a jolly 


courtier, would needs know of him what 
ailed him: ‘ Oh, brother,” said he, « I 
have been a’ great sinner against God, 
and I fear to die, and to appear before 
his tribunal”? ** "These are,” said his . 
brother, *¢ melancholy thoughts,” and 
withal made a jest of them. The king 
replied nothing for the present ; but the 
custom of the country was, that if the 
executioner came and sounded a trumpet 
before any man’s door, he was presently 
to be led to execution. The king, inthe 
dead time of she night, sent the heads- 
man to sound his trumpet before his bro- 
ther’s door; who hearing it, and seeing 
the messenger of death, runs,’ pale and 
trembling, into his brother’s presence, 
beseeching him to tell him wherein’ he 
had offended. ‘ Oh, brother,” replied 
the king, “ you have never offended<ne + 
but is the sight of my executioners so 
dreadful? and shall not I, that’ have 
greatly and grievously offended God, 
fear that of his, that must carry me be- 
fore his judgement-seat 2”? ° “ogy 
9. Theophrastus, the philosopher, is- 
said at his death to have accused nature, 
that she had indulged a long life to stags’ 
and crows, to whom it was of no advan 
tage, but had given to man a short one,’ 
to whom yet the length of it was of 
great concern; for thereby the life of 
man would be-more excellent, being per- 
fected with all arts, and adorned with alf 
kinds of learning: he complained, there~ 
fore, that as soon ag he hiad begun to 
perceive these things he was forced to ex- 


_ pire, yet he lived to the eighty-fifth year 


of his age, 

10. Mycerinus, the son of Cleops,. _ 
Kong of Egypt, set open the temples of 
the gods, which-his father Cleops and 
uncle Cephrenes had caused to beshut ups 


He gave liberty to the. people, who were 
y i 5 


before oppressed, and reduced to extre- 
mity of calamity. He was also a lover 
and doer of justice above all the kings of 
his time, and was exceedingly beloved: 
of his'people.. But from thé oracle of 
the city Buti there was this prediction 
sent him, that he should hive but six 
years, and die in the seventh. He re- 


. (4,) Zuin. Theat. vol. i.1. 1. p- 36.—(5.)} Sueton. J. 12. ¢. 14. p. 338.—(6.) Zuin, Thea. vol. i, 
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sented this message ill, and sent back to 
the oracle reproaches and complaints: 
expostulating, that, whereas his. father 
and his uncle had been unmicdtul of the 
gods, and great oppressors of men; yet 


had they enjoyed a long life: but he,. 


having lived in great piety and justice; 
must shut up his days so speedily. ‘The 
oracle returned, that therefore he diedy 
because he did not that which he should 
have done: for Egypt should have been 
afflicted one hundred and - fifty years, 
which the two former kings well under» 
stood, but himself had not.» When My- 
cerinus heard this, and that he was thus 
condemned, he caused divers lamps to be 
made, which, when night came, he light- 
ed: by these, he indulged his genius, 
and kept himself in constant action night 
and day, wandering through the fens and 
woods, and such places where the most 
convenient and pleasurable reception was; 
and this be did that he might deceive the 
eracle ; and that, whereas it had pro- 
nounced he should live but six years, 
be intended this way to lengthen them 
out to twelve. — 

11. Antigonus observing one, of his 
soldiers to be a very valiant man, and 
ready to adventure upon any desperate 

iece of service, yet withal taking notice 
that he looked. very pale arid lean, would 
needs know of him what he ailed? and 
finding that he had upon him a secret and 
dangerous disease, he caused all possible 
means to be used for his recovery: which, 
when it was effected, the king percetved 
him to .be less forward im service than 
formerly, and demanding the reason of it, 
heing’ enuously confessed, “ ‘Vhat now 
he felt the sweets of life, and therefore 
was loth to lose it.”” | 

12. The most renowned of the Gre- 
cian generals, Tl hemistocies, having pass- 
ed the hundred and seventh year of his 
age, and finding such: sensible decays 
growing upon him, as made him see he 
was hastening to his end, he grieved that 
he must now depart, when, as he said, it 
was but now chiefly that he began to 
grow wise. ' 


(10.) 


J. 80, c.2. p.1389.—Sueton, lL. 11, Cc. 10, p.324y 325.—(14.) Lbid, 


Plur. de Swperstit. p. 26%, 


‘ 


Herod. 1. 2.p. 189, 14¢.—(11.) Clark. Mir. ¢. 79. p. 354.—(12.) Cel. Rhod. A. 


Of such as have been too fearful of Death, and pberideiirout of Lifes 


1@.°' Titus Vespasianus, the emperor; 
going towards the territories of the Sas 
bines, ‘at his first lodging and baiting 
place was seized with ‘a'fever ; where~ 
upon, removing thence in-his litter, it is 


said, that putting by the curtains of the » 


window, he looked up to the heavens, 
complaining heavily that his life should 
be taken fro:n him’ who had not deserved. 
to dieso'soou: For in all his life he had 
not done one action, whereof he thought 
he had reason to repent, unless it were 
one only: what that one was,’ neither 
did he himself declare at that time, nor is. 
it otherwise known he died about the 
forty-second year of his age. 

14. C. Caligula, the emperor, was so 
exceedingly afeaid of death, that at the 
least thunder and lightning he would 
wink close with both eyes, and cover his 
whole head ; but if it were greater, and 


any thing extraordinary, he would run’ 


under his “bed. He fled suddenly. by 
night from Messina, in Sicily, being af¢ 
frighted with the smoke and rumbling 
noise of mount Aitna; Beyond the river 
Rhine he rode in a German chariot be- 
tween the straights, and the army march- 
ed in thick squadrons together: and 
when one had said, “ Here will be no 
small disturbance in case any enemy 


should now appear,”? he was so affright- » 


ed that he mounted his horse, and turn- 
ed. hastily to the bridges’: and finding 
them full ard choaked up with slaves 
and carriages, impatient of delay, he was. 
from hand to hand, and overmen’s heads,’ 
conveyed on the other side of the water. 
Soon after hearing of the revolt of the 
Germans, he prepared to fly, aud prepar- 
ed ships for his flight; resting himself 
upon this only comfort, that he should’ 
yet have provinces beyond sea; in case 
the conquerors should pass the Alps, or 
possess themselves of thre city of Rome? 
15. Amestis, the wife of the gre 
monarch Xerxes, buried aliveinthe ground’ 
twelve persons, and offered them to Pluto’ 
for the prolonging of her own hfe. 


Lect.’ 
}. 4. €. 51. pe 19d.——-(15.). 
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@HAP. XLV. . 
Of the gross Flatteries of some Men. 


As the sun-flower is always turning it- 
self according to the course of the sun, 
but shuts/and ‘closes. up its leaves as soon 
as that great luminary hath forsaken the 
horizon: so the flatterer is always fawn- 
jing upon the prosperous till their fortune 
begins to frown upon’ them: im this 
pot unlike to other sorts of vermin, 
that areobserved to desert falling houses, 
and the carcases of the dying. Hope 
and fear have been the occasions that 
some persons (otherwise of great 
worth) have sometimes declined to 
so low a degree of baseness, as to be- 
stow their encomiums upon them who 
have merited the severest of their re- 
proofs. Even Seneca himself was a flat- 
terer of Nero, which may make useless 
wonder at that which follows, 

1. Tacitus saith of Salvius Otho, thst 
he did (adorare vulgus, projicere oscula, et 
omnia servtliter pro imperio), adore the 
people, scatter his kisves and sa!utes, and 
¢rouch unto any servile expressions to 
advance his ambitious designs in the at- 
‘fainment of the empire. ! 

2. Tiridates, King of Armenia, whenhe 
Was overcome by Corbulo (and brought 
prisoner to Nero at Rome), failingdown 
on his knees, he said, ‘¢ I am nephew to 
the great Lord Arsaces, brother to the 
two great kings Vologesus and Pacorus, 
and am yet thy servant ; and [ am come 
to worship thee no otherwise than I wor- 
‘ship my god the Sun. Truly I will 
be such an one as thou shalt please to 
make me, for thou art my fate and for- 
tune.”? Which flattery so pleased Nero, 
that he restored him to, his kingdom, 
and gave him besides an hundred. thou+ 
sand pieces of gold. 

3. Publius A‘ffranius, a aotable flatterer 
at Rome, hearing that Caligula, the em- 
peror, was sick, went to him, and pro- 
fessed that he would willingly die, so that 
the emperor. might recover. 
ror told him, “ ‘hat he did not believe 


‘ 
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called Demetrius and Antigenus. Above 
The empe-. 
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him’;’”? whereupon he confirmed it with 
an oath. Caligula, shortly after reco. 
vering, forced him to be.as good as his 
word, and to undergo that in earnest 
which he had only spoken out of base and 
false flattery ; forhe caused him to be 
slain, as he said; lest he should be for- 
sworn, ; 
4. Canute, Kiag of England and Dens 
mark, was told by a court  paras’te, 
‘That all things in his realm were at 
his will, and that his pleasure once known 
none durst oppose.’’. The king, there- 
fore, appointed his chair of state to be 
set upon the sands, when the sea began 
to flow, and in the presence of bis cour- 
tiers said unto it, “ Thou art part of my 
dominion, and the ground on which I sit 


4s mine; neither was there ever any that 
-durst disobey my command that went 


away with impunity: wherefore 1 charge 
thee,that thou come not upon my land, 
neither that thou presume to wet the 
clothes or body of me thy lord.” But 
the sea, according to its usual course, 
flowing more and more, wet his feet: 
whereupon the king rising up, said,“ Let. 
all'the inhabitants of the world know, 
that vain and frivolous isthe power of 
kings, aud that none is worthy the name 
of aking, but He to whose command the 
heaven, earth, and sea, by the bond of 
an everlasting law, ave subject and obe- 
dient.” After this, it is said, that the 
king never wore his crown. | 
5, The Athenians were the first that 
gave to Demetrius and Antigonus the 
title of kings ; they éaused them to be. 
set down in their public records for sa- 
viour god3.' They put down their an- 
cient magistracy of the Archontes, from 
whom they denominated the year, and 
yearly elected a priest to these saviours, 
whose name: they prefixed to their de- 
crees and contracts. In the place where 
Demetrius dismounted from his chariot 
they erected an altar,; which they dedi- 
cated to Demetrius, thé dismounter. The 
added two tribes to the rest, which they’ 


all, that of Stratocles is to be remember- 
ed, who was a known designer of the 


(1.) Cal, Antiq. Lect. 1.12. p..493. Tacit. Hist 1. 1. p, 315.—(2.) Kiphil. Clark’s Mir. c. 53. 


p- 21].—(3.) Sueton 1, 4. 


fy 


' Aiphil. Clark’s Mir. c..53,p, 211s—(4.) Polyd. Virg 1.7, 
pit. l, 2.c. 14. p. 341, Baker. Chro. p. 23. Full. Church. Hist. cent, 11 p 240, 


Lips. Mo- 


freatest 
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greatest flattery. This man was author 
of a decree, that those who by the peo- 
pie were publicly seat unto Demetrius 
and Antigonus, should not be called am- 
bassadors, but Theori, or, Speakers to 
the Gods. 
_ 6. Valerius Maximus, in the dedica- 
tion of his book of Memorable Examples 
to Tiberius the. Emperor, thus flatter- 
ingly bespeaks him; ‘ Thee, O Cesar, 
do [ invoke in this my undertaking, 
who art the most certain safety of our 
country ; in whose hands is the power of 
sea and land, by an equal consent of gods 
and men, and by whose celestial provi- 
dence all those virtues, of which I am to 
‘speak, are benignly cherished, and the 
vices severely punished. For if the an- 
cient orators did happily take their ex- 


ordiums from the great and best Jupiter ; - 


if the most excellent poets did usé to 
commence their writings by the invoca- 
tion of some deity; by how much the 
more justice ought my meanness. to have 
recourse unto your favour; seeing that 
all other divinity is collected by opinion, 
but yours, by present evidence, appears 
equal to your grandfather’s and fa- 
ther’s star, by the admirable brightness 
of which there is an accession of a glo- 
rious splendor to our ceremonies. For 
as for all other gods, we haye indeed re- 
ceived them, but the Czsars are made 
and acknowledged by ourselves.” 

7. Tiberius Cesar coming into the Se- 
nate,one of them stood up, and said, that 
*< I. was fit the wordsof free men should be 
free also; aid that nothing which was 
profitable should be dissembled or con- 

-cealed,”? All men were attentive to an 
eration with such a preface; there was 
a deep silence, and Tiberius himself list- 
ened, when the flatterer proceeded thus: 
“«* Hear, O Cesar, what it is that we are 
displeased with in thee, whereof yet no 
man dare openly make mention: you ne- 
glect yourself, and have no regard to your 


own person; you waste your body with: 


continual cares and travails for our sakes, 
taking ho rest or repose either day or 
night. BY 

8. Alexander the Great had an imper- 
fecticn in his neck, that obliged him to 


carry.it more on one side than the others 
which was so exactly imitated by all iis 


great officers, that his whole court could 


not shew a man without a’ wry neck. 
9. Dionysius’s flatterers ran against 

one another 1n his presence, stumbled at 

and overturned whatever was under foot; 


~ to shew they were as purblind as their 


sovereign. 

10. King Henry VIII. of England, 
anno 152}, cut his hair very shori, and 
all the English put themselves: into the 
same cut, though the fashion at that 

‘time was to wear their hair very long. 

11. Queen Anne, wife of King James 
I. had a wen in her neck, to cover which 
she wore a ruff; andy if we may credit | 
tradition, that first began the fashion of 
wearing ruffs in England. . 


CHAP. XLVI. 


Of such as have been found guilty of that for 
which they have reproached or disliked 


others. 


Amoncst others who came to be 
spectators of the Olympic games, there 
was an old manof Athens: he passed to 
and fro, but no man offered him seat- 
room. When he came where the Spar, 
tan Ambassadors sat, they (who had been 
taught to reverence age) roseup, and 
gave him place amongst them: “ Well” 
said the old man, “ the Grecians know. 
well enough what they ought to do, 
but the Spartans alone are those who do 
it.” The following examples afford too 
many too nearly allied to the Grecians 
ii this. Y aes 

1. ‘The married clergy of England . 
would not hear of being divorced from 
their wives; the Bishops, therefore, 
were forced to call in the aid of the 
Pope. John de Crema, an Italian Car- 
dinal, elated with youthful blood, aud a 
gallant equipage,’. came over into Eng- 
land, to bluster the clergy out of their 
wives. Efe made a most pompous ora- 
tion in the commendation of virginity, 
as one who, in his own person, knew well 
how to value such a jewel, by the loss 


(5.) Plut. in Deme'rio, p. 893.—(6.) Val Max. in Prelog p. 1.—(7.) Plut. de Adulat. et. Amic. 
Disc. p. 194, 193.--(8+) Lips. Monit.-(9.) Mont, Eys.-+(10.) Camier. Oper. Sub, — (13.) Trench | 
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thereof; for the same: night at London 
he was caught in bed with an harlot. 

2. When Didymus, the grammarian, 
objected against a story, and’ endea- 
-youred to make the-vanity and falsehood 
thereof appear, oné of his own books 
was brought to him, and the page laid 
open before him, where he had related 
it as a truths 


3. M. Crassus, gaping after the Pars 


thian riches, leading against thema gallant 
army, and passing ribs Galatia, he 
found Deiotarus, the King thereof, 
though in extremity of old age, building 
a new city: wondering at this, he thus 
sneered at the King: ‘ What is this,” 
said he, “that I see? the twelfth hour 
is just upon the stroke with thee, and 


yet thou art about to erect a new city.”” ‘ 


Deiotarus smiling, replied: ‘¢ Nor-is it 
‘over early day with my Lord-General, as 
it should seem, and yet he is upon ar 
expedition into Partiua.’”. Crassus was 
then in the sixtieth year of his age, and 
by his countenance seemed to be older 
‘than indeed he was. 

_ 4 Seneca, that wrote .so excellently 
of moral virtue, and the commendation 
thereof, yet himself allowed h’s scholar 
Nero, to commit incest with his own mo- 
ther Agrippina: and when he. wrote 
against tyranny, himself was tutor toa 
tyraut: when he reproved others for 
frequenting /the emperor’s court, him- 
sclf was scarce ever out of it: and when 
he reproached flatterers, himself practised 
it in a shameful manner towards the 
empress and the freed-men: whilst he 
inveighed against riches and richmen, 
hie heaped together infinite riches by 


usury and unjust dealings : and whilst he - 


- condemned luxury in others, himeelf had 
- five hundred costly chairs made of cedar, 
_< the feet of them ivory, and ‘all other fur- 
.niture of his house answerable -there- 
Wipes >.,.". . 

“5. Perickes, the Athenian, might do 


- what he pleased in his country, and . 


therefore made a law, that no man’s na- 


tural orillegitimate son shouid be reput- . 


(2.) Baker. Chro. p. 60: 


Fall. Chur. Hist. cent. 12. p. 23. 
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ed amongst the number of the citizens, or 
be admitted to their privileges: it fell 
out afterwards that all his own sons 
lawfully begotten died: but he had a 
bastard who was yet alive, him he would 
have to enjoy the freedom of the city, 
and so was the first violator* of that law 
which himself had made. 

6. In the reign of Theodosius the 
Elder, Gildo was the Prefect of Africa, 
who, upon the death of the Emperor, 
seized upon that province for his own, 
and sought to bring: Masselzeres, his bro-- 
ther, into society with him in his disloy~ 


alty ; but he flying the country, the ty- 


rant slew his wife and children: where- 
upon he was sent for by Arcadius and 
Honorius, who succeeded in the empire, 
to go against Gildo, his brother, for the 
recovery of that province. He went, and 
overthrew Gildo in battle, and having 
put him to death, easily regained all that 
was lost; which he had no sooner done, 
but he fell into the same treasonable dis~ 
loyalty which he had formerly so much 
disapproved, and he himself rebelled 
against the emperor who had employed 
him. i: 

7. C. Licinius, surnamed Hoploma- 
chus, petitioned the pretor that his fas 
ther might be interdicted from having to 
do with his estate, as being one that pro- 
dically wasted and consumed it. He ob- 
tained what he desired: but not long af- 
ter, the old man being dead, he himself 
riotously spent avast sum. of money, 
and all those large lands that were left 
unto him by his father: 

S. C. Licinius Stolo (by whose means 


. the plebeians were enabled to sue for the 


consulship), made-a law, that no man 
should possess more than five hundred 
acres of land: after which he himself 
purchased a thousand, and to dissemble 
his fault therein, he gave five hundred 
of them to his son: whereupon he ‘was 
accused by M. Popilius Lanas, and was 
the first that was. condemied by his own 
law. o Wer Sapp Hay ae 
9. Henry, the son of the emperor 


Bish. Godw. Pp. 83.—(2.). Zuin. 


Thea. vol. 1. 1. 1. p. 36.—5(3.) Corl. Rhod. 1. 12. ¢..9, p,.541.—(4 } Xiphil. in Vita Mero. p. 79. 
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Henry the Fourth, in the quarrel of the 
pope, rose against his own father 5 but 
when (his father being dead) he himself 
was emperor,’ he then maintained’ the 
same quarrel about investiture of bishops 
against the pope, which his father be- 
fore did. °° 


a ge ee ee, 
CHAP. XLVIII. 


Of such Persons as could not endure to be 


told of their Faults. 


Diseases are sometimes more happily 
cured by medicines made up with bitter 
ingredients, than they are with such 
sweet potions'as are more delightful to the 


palate ; but there are a sort of patients so » 


wilful that they can be wrought upon by 
no persuasionsto take them down. A 
just and home reproof, (though not very 
tasteful) where it is well digested, is of 
excellent use to remove some maladies 
from the mind; the worst of it is, that 
there are but few to be found (especially 
amongst the great ones) who can endure 
to be administered to in this. kind. 

1. Cambyses, King ‘of Persia, on a 
time desired to be truly informed by 
Prexaspes, his beloved favourite, what the 
Persians thought of him: who answered, 
«“ That his virtues were followed with 
abundant praise from all men: only it was 
by many observed, that he took more than 
usual delight in'the taste of wine.” In- 


flamed with this taxation, he made this’ 


reply, ‘¢ And are the Persians double- 
tongued, who also tell me that I have in 
all things excelled my father Cyrus? 
Thou Prexaspes shalt then witness, whe- 
ther in this report they have done me 
right; for if at the first shot I pierce 
thy son’s heart with an arrow, then it is 
false that hath been spoken, but if I miss 
the mark, I am then pleased that the same 
be: counted true, and my subjects be- 
lieved :? he immediately directed an ar- 
row towards the innocent child, who fall- 
ing down dead at the stroke, Cambyses 


(9. ) Guil. Mal. p. 64. 

a.) Releigh, Hist. 1, 3. 
Mell. tom. 1. p. 39, 40.—(2.) Alvarez. semed, 
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commanded the body to be opened, and 
his heart being broached upon the arrow, 
‘this monstrous Tyrant, greatly rejoicing, 
shewed it to the father, with this saying 
instead of an epitaph: ** Now, Prexaspes, 
you may resolve yourself that I have not 
lost my wits with wine, but the Persians 
theirs, who make such report.” 

2. Yu, king of China, had a Colao, 
who at the royal audience would not fail 
to tell him freely of his faults: one day- 
when the King had given more cause, or 
that the excess was on the Coloa’s part, 
the audience being ended, the King re- 
turned into the palace very much ied | 
ed, saying, “* He would cut off the head 
of that impertinent fellow.” The Queen 
asked him the cause of his displeasure ; 
the King answered, “ There is an un- 
mannetly clown that never ceaseth to tell 
me of my faults, and Iam resolved to send 
one to take off his head.””? The Queen 
took no notice of it, but retired to her 
apartment, and puton a particular gare 
ment, proper only for festivals and visits, 
and in this habit she came to the King ; 
who wondering at it, asked her the cause 
of this novelty? she answered, “ Sir, T 
am come to wish your majesty much 
joy:” “ Of what,” replied the King? 
“That you. have a subject,” said she, 
“that feareth not to tell you of your 
faults to your face ; seeing that a subject’s. 
confidence in speaking so boldly, must 
needs be founded upon the opinion he 
hath of the virtue and goodness of his 
prince’s mind, who can endure to hear 
him.” | 

3. Aratus, the Sycionian, who by his 
valour freed and restored his country to 
its liberty, was taken away from this life 
by king Philip with a deadly poison ; 
and for this only cause, “ That he had 


with too great a freedom reprehended the“ 


king for his faults. . : 

4, Anno 1358, John, king of Spain, 
wasextremely in love with a young wo- 
man his concubine, and it was to that de- 
gree, that for her sake he committed. 
things unworthy of a king: killed-some.° 


c. 4. § 3. p. 37. Herod. 1. 3. p. 175. Wieri Oper. p. 821.lib. de Ira. Pezel. 
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princes of his own blood with his own 
hands; and at last he was so besotted 
with the love of this woman, ‘that he 
would have all the cities subject to the 
crown to swear fealty unto her, and to 
do her homage. The gentlemen of Seville 
did much marvel at this commandment, 
so that having consulted together, they 
appointed twelve gentlemen to go as their 
ambassadors to the king; and gave them 
in charge modestly to reprehend tbe king, 
to reprove him of those things which he 
did, andto try by all submission and humi- 
lity, towithdraw him fromthat humour of 
~ having honour done to his minion: saying, 
‘© They were bound by oath to his queen, 
and could not transfer their fealty to ano- 
ther till they. were absolved.”” The am- 
-bassadors of Seville went, and modestly 
shewed the king his imperfection: the 
king gave ear, and for answer taking his 
beard in his hand) he said, “ By this 
beard I certify you that you have not well 
spoken,’”’ and so sent them away. Some 
few days after the king went ‘to Seville, 
and remembering the reprehension which 
he received from the ambassadors, he 
caused them all to be massacred in one 
night in their own houses. 

_ 5. Vodine, bishop of London, feared 
not to tell king Vortigern, that for marry- 
ing a heathenish lady, Rowena, daughter 
to Hengist, he had thereby endangered 
both his soul and his crown. The king 
could not endure this liberty, but his 
words were so ill-digested by him, that 

they 'shortly.cost the bishop his life. 

' 6..Cambyses, king of Persia had slain 


twelve Persians of principle rank : when 


king Creesus thus admonished him: * Do. 


not, O king,” said he, ‘“ indulge thine 
age and anger in every thing; restrain 
yourself; it will be for your advantage 
to be prudent and provident, and fore- 
sight is the part of a wise man: but you 
put men to death upon slight occasions, 
your countrymen, and spare not so much 
_asyoung children, If you shall persist to 
do often in this manner, consider if you 
- shall not give occasion to the Persians to 


revolt from you. Your father, Cyrus, laid, 


his, strict commands upon me, that as 
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often as occasions should require, 1 should 
put you in mind of those things which 
might conduce to. your profit and wel- 
fare.’’? Cambyses snatched up a bow, with 
intention to have shot Croesus through ; 
but he ran hastily away. Cambyses thus 


prevented, commanded his ministers to 


put him to death ; but they supposing the 
king would repent hisaself, and then 
they should be rewarded for his safety, 
kept him privately alive. It was not long 
ere Cambyses wanted the counsel of Cree- 


sus: when his servants told him that 


he yet lived, Cambyses rejoiced. hereat, 
but caused them to be put to death, who’ 
had disobeyed his commandment in pre- 
serving him whom he had condemned to 
death. — el 

7. Sabinus Flavius. being one of the 
conspirators against. Nero, and asked by 
hint, “« Why he regarded the military oath 
so little -as to conspire his death?” An- 
swered him, that ‘‘he was faithful to 
him while he deserved to be loved, but he 
could not but hate him since he was his 
mother’s, brother’s, and wife’s, murderer; . 
a waggoner, aminstrel, a. stage-player, 
and an incendiary, of the city:’’ than 
which speech, saith the history, nothing 
could have happened to Nero more vexa- 
tious: for though he was .used to do 
wickedly, yet was he impatient, and 
could by no means endure to hear of the 
villanies he did. 3 

8. Telemachus, a monk, when ‘the 
people of Rome were attentively gazing 
upon the sword-plays, which at that time 
were exhibited, reproved them for so do- 
ing ; whereupon the people were so mov- 
ed and exasperated against him, that they 
stoned him to death upon the place. Up- 
on this occasion the emperor Honorius, 
in whose reign this fell out, put down 
for ever all sword-playing in the the- 
atre. 

9. Alexander the Great, writing to 
Phiiotas, one of his brave captains, and 
the son of the exceilent Parmenio, sent 
him word in his letter, that ** the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon had acknowledged 
him to be his son:” Philotas wrote 
back, that “ he was gladhe was received 


.. (4.) Lord Remy’s Civil Considerat. c. 84. p 210.—(5.) Speed’s Hist. p. 290.—(6.) Pezel. Mell. 
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into the number of the gods ; but withal, 


that he could not but be sensible of the | 


miserable condition of those men who 
should live under one who thought him- 
self more than a man.” This liberty of 
speech, and reproof of his, Alexander 
never forgot, till such time as he had de- 
prived him of his life. 

10. John, bislfop of Bergamum, a grave 
and devout person, did freely reprove a 
king of the Lombards for his wicked- 
ness; the impious king could not endure 
it, but caused him to be set upon a fierce 
horse, which used to cast his riders, and 
to tear them in pieces. In this manner 
he sent home the good bishop, expect- 
ing soon after to have the news of his 
death brought to him. But no sooner 
was the holy prelate mounted, than the 
horse laid aside his fierceness, and carried 
him home in safety. 

_ 1, Oretes, the prefect of Sardis, was 
reproved by Mitrobates, that he had not 
added the isle of Samos to the king’s do- 


minions, being so near unto him, and | 


over which Polycrates then tyrannized. 
Oretes, by craft, first seized upon Poly- 
crates, and crucified him; and when 
Cambyses was dead, mindful of this free- 
dom, he slew Mitrobates, with his son 
Cranape. 


CHAP. XLIX. 


Of the base Ingra‘itude of some unworthy 
Persorise 


Hiprocraripas received letters from a 
nobleman his friend, wherein he craved his 
advice what he should do with a Spartan, 
who knew of a conspiracy that was formed 
against his life, but covering all in si- 
Jence, had not given-him the least inti- 
mation thereof. Hus counsel was in this 
manner: * If,”? said he, ‘* thou hast for- 
merly obliged him with any great benefit, 
kill him immediately ; if not, yet send 
him out of the country, as a man too 
timorous to be virtuous.?? Thus the 
ancients adjudged ingratitude to be pu- 
nished with death; and very worthily, 
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at least in the person of him who 
follows. 

1. Humphry Banister was brought up 
and exalted to promotion by the Duke of 
Buckingham his master ; the Duke being ~ 
afterwards driven to extremity, by reason 
of the seperation of his army, which he 
had mustered against King Richard ; the 
Usurper, fied to this Banister, as his 
thost trusty friend, not doubting to be 


kept secret by him, till he could find an 


opportunity to escape. There was a 
thousand pounds proposed asa reward to 
him that could discover the Duke; and 
this ungrateful traitor, upon the hopes - 


-of this sum, betrayed the Duke his be. 
‘nefactor into the hands of John Metton, 
‘sheriff of Shropshire, who conveyed him 


to the city of Salisbury, where King 
Richard was, and soon after the Duke 
was put td death. But as for this perfi- 
dious monster, the vengeance of God fell 
upon him, to his utter ignominy, in a 
visible and strange manner ; for presently 
after his eldest son fell mad, and died in 
a boar’s sty; his eldest daughter was 
suddenly stricken with a leprosy; his se- 
cond son became strangely deformed in 
his limbs, and lame; his youngest son 
was drowned in a pool; and he himself, 
arraigned and found guilty of a murder, 
was saved by his clergy. As for his 
thousand pounds, King Richard gave 
him nota farthing, saying, that * he who 
would be so untrue to so good a master, 
must needs be false to all others.” 

2. Two young men of Sparta being 
sent to consult the Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphos, in their journey lodged at the 
house of one Scedasus in Leuctra, a 
good man, and much given to hospita- 
lity. This Scedasus had two daughters, 
beautiful virgins, upon whom these young 
men cast wanton eyes, ~and resolved, at 
their return, to visit the saine house; they 
did so, found Scedasus from home, 
yet as kind entertainment from” ‘bis 
daughters as they could desire: in requi- 
tal of which, having found an opportu 
nity, they ravished them both, murdered 
them, and then threw them into a pit, 
und departed. Not long aiter Scedasus 


(9.) Quint, Curt. Clark’s Mir. c. 110. p. 547.~-(10.) Plut. in Vit. Pontif. Clark’s Mir. c. 110. 
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came home, and missing his daughters, 
looked up and down for them; at last, a 
little dog that he had.came whining to 
him, and ran out of doors, as if it were 
inviting him to follow him: he did, and 
the dog brought him ‘to the pit into 
which they were thrown. He drew out 
his daughters, and hearing by his neigh- 
bours-that the two young Spartans had 
been again at his ase 

they were the murderers, Hereupon 
he went to Sparta, to complain to the 
magistrates of this barbarous cruelty. 
He first opened his cause to the Ephori, 
and then to the Kings; but to both in 
‘vain: he therefore’ complained to the 
people, but neither did he find any re- 
_ dress there: wherefore with hands lifted 
up to heaven, he complained to the gods, 
and then stabbed himself. Nor was it 
long before the Spartans were defeated in 
a great battle by the Thebans in that 
very Leuctra ;: and by the same deprived 
of the Empire of Greece, which they had 
many years possessed. It is said that 
the ghost of Scedasus appeared unto Pe- 
lopidas, one of the chief Captains amongst 
the Thebans, encouraging him to give 
them battle in those very plains of Letc- 
tra, where he and his daughters lay bu- 
ried; telling him, that “their death 
should be there revenged.” 

3. Pope Adrian the Sixth, having 
built a fair college at Lovian, caused this 
inscription to be written upon the gates 
of it, in letters of gold, Trajectum plan- 
tavit, Lovanjum rigavit, Cesar dedit in- 
crementum (with an unworthy allusion to 
that of the Apostle Paul to the Corin- 
thians): “ Utrecht planted me (there he 
was born): Lovian watered me (there he 
was bred up in learning): and Cesar gave 
increase (for the Emperor had preferred 
him).?? One that had observed this in- 
scription, and withal his ingratitude, to 
meet at once with that and his folly, 
wrote underneath, Hic Deus nihil fecit, 
** Here God did nothing.” 

-4, When Tamerlane had overcome and 
_. taken prisoner Bajazet the great Turk, 
he asked him, “ Whether he had ever 


(2.) Lon: Theat. Pp: 460. 
_Plut. Amat. narrat. 
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given God thanks for making him so 
great an Emperor?” Bajazet confessed, 
*¢ That he had neyer so much as thought 
upon any such thing.” ‘To whom Ta. 
merlane replied, “ [hat it-was no won 
der so ungrateful a man should be made 
a spectacle of misery,” “ For,’’ saith he, 
*« you being blind of oneeye, and I lame 
of one leg, what worth was there in us, 
that God should set us over two such 
mighty empires, to command so nian 
men far more worthy than ourselves 2”? 

5. It is remarkable that is reported by 
Zonaras and Cedrenus of the emperor 
Basilius Macedo, who being'‘hunting (as 
he much delighted iu that exercise) a 
great stag turned furiously upon him, 
and fastened one of the branches of his 
horas into the emperor’s girdle, and lifting 
him from his horse, bore him a distance 
off to the great danger of hislife; which 
when a gentleman of the train espied, he. 
drew his sword and cut the emperor’s 
girdle, by which means he was preserved 
and had no ‘hurt at all. But observe bis 
reward: ©The gentleman for this act 
was questioned, and adjudged to have his 
head struck off, because he presumed to 
expose his drawn sword so near the per- 
son of the emperor; and he siffered ac- 
cording to his sentence. 

6. Cicero flying for his life was pur- 
sued by Herennius, and Popilius Lena: 
this latter, at the’ request of M. Celius, 
he defended with equal care and elo- 
quence, and from a hazardous and doubt. 
ful cause sent him home in safety. This. 
Popilius afterwards (not. provoked by 
Cicero in word or deed) of his own ac- 
cord, askéd Antonius to be sent after 
Cicero, then proscribed, to kill him. 
Having obtained licence for this detesta- 
ble employment, with great joy he speed. 
ed to Cajeta, and there commands that 
person to stretch out his throat, who was 
(not to mention his dignity) the author 
of his safety,and deserved the most grate. 
ful returns from him. Yet he did with 
great unconcernedness cut off the head- 
of Roman eloquence, and the ‘renowned 
right hand of peace. With that burden 


Plut. p. 288. in Pelopid. Fitz. of Rel. & Pol. par. 1. c. 20. p. 196. 
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he returned to the city, nor while he 
was so laden did it ever come into his 


thoughts, that he carried in his arms that . 


head which had heretofore pleaded for the 
safety of his. | 
’ 7. Parmenio had served, with great 
fidelity, Philip the father of Alexander, 
as well as himself, for whom he had first 
opened the way into Asia... He had de- 
pressed Attalus the“king’s enemy; he 
had always, and in all hazards the lead- 
ing of the king’s vanguard; he was no 
less prudent in counsel than fortunate 
in all attempts: a man beloved of the 
men of war, and to say the truth, that 
had made the purchase for the King of 
the Empire ed the East, and of all the 
lory and fame he had. After he had 
a two of his sons inthe king’s wars, 
Hector and Nicanor, and another in tor 
ment upoa suspicion of treason, this 
great Parmenio Alexander resolved to de, 
prive of life by the hands of murderers, 
without so much as acquainting him with 
the cause: and would choose out. no 
other to expedite this unworthy business, 
but the greatest of Parmenio’s friends, 
which was Polydamus, whom he trusted 
most and loved best, and would always 
have to stand at his side in every fight. 
He and Cleander, dispatched this great 
man as he was reading the King’s letter 
m his garden in Media. So fell Parmenio, 
who had performed many notable things 
without the king, but the king without 
him did never effect any thing worthy of 
praise. 

8. Philip, king of Macedon, had sent 
one ot his court to sea, to dispatch some- 
thing he had given him in command; but 
a Storm came and he was shipwrecked, but 
saved by onethatlived thereabouttheshore 
in a little boat, wherein he wastaken up. 
He was brought to his farm, and there 
entertained with all civility and huma- 
nity, and at thirty days end dismissed by 
him, and furnished with somewhat to 


bear his charges. At his return he tells 


the king of his wreck and dangers, but 
nothing of the benefits he had _ received. 
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The king told him he would not be uns 
mindful of his fidelity and dangers under- 
gone in his behalf. He taking the occa- 
sion, told the king he had observed a lit- 
tle farrm on the shore, and besought him 
he would bestow that on him, asa monu- 
ment of his escape, and reward of his 
service. J'he king orders Pausanius the 
governor to assign him the farm to be 


possessed by him, ‘The poor man being 


thus turned out, applied himself to the 
king, told him what haomanity he had 
treated the courtier with, and what un- 
grateful injury he had returned him in 
lieu of it. The king, upon hearing of 
the cause, in great anger commanded the 
courtier presently to be seized, and to be 
branded in the forehead with these let- 
ters, Hospes ingratus, "The. ungrateful 
guest,’’ restoring the farm to its proper 
owner. : 

9. When the enmity broke out be- 
twixt Cesar.and Pompey, Marcellinus a 
Senator, (and one of them whom Pompey, 
had, raised) .estranged himself so far 
from his party unto that of Czsar’s, 
that he spake many things in the Senate 
against Pompey, who thus took him up : 
“Art thou not ashamed Marcellinus, to 
speak evil of him, through whose bounty, 
of a mute thou art become, eloquent ; 
and of one half-starved, art brought to 
such a plenty as that thou art not able 
to forbear vomiting ?”? Notably taxing 
his. ingratitude, who had attained to all 
his dignity, authority, and eloquence, 
through his favour, and yet abused them 
all against. him. . 

_ 10. Henry Keeble, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1511, besides other: benefac- 
tions in his life-time, rebuilt Aldermary 
church, which was run to ruin, and bes 
gueathed at his death one thousand 
pounds for the finishing of it: yet withs 
in, sixty years after, his. bones were un- 
kindly, nay, inhumanly cast out of the 
vault wherein they were buried : and his 

monument plucked. down for some — 
wealthy person of the present times to 
be. buried therein. ‘Upon which ‘oc- 


(6.) Plut. in Ciceron. p. 885. Val. Max. 1.5. c.3.p.138. Lom. Theat. p.333. Hak. Apol. 
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casion,”” 


wvasion,” saith Dr. Fuller, “I could 
not but rub up my old poetry,, which 
is this: . 

Fuller to the Church. 
Ungrateful church, o’errun with rust, 
Lately buried in the dust, 

Utterly thou had’st been lost, 
If not preserv’d by Keeble’s cost ; 
A thousand pounds, might it not buy 
Six foot in length for him to lye; 
But outed of his quiet tomb, | 
For later corpse he must make room? | 
Tell me where his dust is cast : . 
Though’t be late, yet now at last 
All his bones with scorn ejected, . 
I will see them re-collected : 
Who fain myself would kinsman prove 

_ ¥o all that did God’s Temples love. Ra 


_ The Church’s sp ii 


Alas! my innocence excuse, 
My Wardens they did me abuse, 
‘Whose avarice his ashes sold, 
That goodness might give place to gold. 
As for his reliques, all.the town 
They are scattered up and down. 
See'st a church repaired well ? 
There a sprinkling of them fell. 
See’st a new church lately built? 
Thicker there his ashes spilt. P 
Oh, that all the land throughout, 
Keeble’s dust were thrown about: 
Places scatter’d with that seed 
Would a crop of churches breed. - 


11. Anno 1565, upon the fifth of 
February, one Paulus Sutor, of the 
village of Bresweil, near the city of 
Basil, came into the house of Andreas 


Hager, a bookseller: he was then old’ 


and sick, and had been the other’s god- 
father at the font, and performed to him 
all the good offices that could be ex- 
pected from afather. Being entered his 
house, he told him that he was come to 
wistt him, as one that esteemed him as 
his father.~ But-as soon as the maid that 


attended upon the sick man was gone 
- out of the parlour, he caught up a ham-’ 


mer, gave him some blows, and then 
thrust him through with’ his knife. As 
_ soon as the maid returned, ‘with the same 
fury he did the like to her; and then 
seizing the keys, he searched for the 


(10.) Pull; Worth. ce11. p.83, —(11.) Lon. Theatr. p. 338. — (12.) Wal.Max. 
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prey intended; he found eight pieces of 
plate, which afterwards, being in want of 
money, he pawned to a priest of St. 
Blasius, who suspecting the man, sent 


_ the plate to the Senate at Basil, by 


which means the author of the detestable 
murder was known: he was searched 
after, taken at the village of Hagenstall, 
brought prisoner to Basil, where he had 
his legs and arms broken upon the wheel, 
and his head being (while yet alive) tied 
to a part of the wheel, he was burnt 
with flaming torches till, in horrible tor- 
tures, he gave up the ghost. | 
_ 12, Furius Camillus was the great 
safety of Rome, and the sure defence of 
the Roman power; a person whom the 
Romans had styled the second Romulus 
for his deserts: yet being impeached by 
L, Apuleius, a tribune of the people, as 
having secretly embezzled a part of the 
Veientine spoils, by a hard and cruel 
sentence he was adjudged to banishment $ 
and that at the very time when he was in: 
tears for the loss of a son of admirable 
hopes, when he was rather to be che 
rished with comfort, than oppressed with 
new miseries. Yet Rome, unmindful of 
the merits of so great a man; to the 


-~ funerals of the son added the condemna« 


tion of the father, and all this for fifteen 
thousand asses, which was the poor 


- sum he was.charged with, and banished 


for, 

13. In later times, that great and fa~" 
mous captain, Gonsalvo, after he had 
conguered the kingdom of Naples, and 
driven the French beyond the mountains, 
and brought all the Italian princes to 
stand at ‘the Spaniards devotion, was 
most ungratefully called home by his 
master the King of Spain, where he died 
obscurely, and was buried without any 
solemnity or tears. . Ss 

14. Miltiades, a renowned captain of 
the Athenians, after that glorious victory 


at Marathon, and other great services, | ~ 
’ having miscarried in an enterprize, where- 


of the consequence was of small value, 
was fined fifty talents; and being not 
able to pay it, was kept bound in prison 
(though sore wounded in the thigh) till 


1.5.¢..3. 
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his son Cymon, to. redeem -his father, -- 18. Belisarius was general of all the 


paid the money, and set him at liberty ; 
but he soon after died of his wounds. 


15. Theodatus was adopted, and made 


partner and successor in the kingdom by 
Amalasuntha, queen of the Goths, as 
soon as she was deprived of her’ son 
‘Athalaricus ; who, in reward of so great 
and noble a favour, sent her to an island 
in the Vulsinian lake, where she was put 
into prison, and not long alter strangled 
by his order ; putting her to an unworthy 
death, by whose bounty he had received 
a kingdom. ) 

16. Cardinal Charles Caraffa and Duke 
John h's brother were they that managed 
all affairs under Pope Paul the Fourth. 
He being dead, Pius the Fourth was 
made Pope, and that chiefly by the fa- 
vour and diligence of these Caraffas ; 
and as a reward of their good service, he 
made it his first business to overthrow 
them: he sent the cardinal and his bro- 
ther the duke, together with count 
Alifane, and many others of their kin- 
dred and friends, to prison, in the castle 
of St. Angelo: there were they nine 
months in durance, and expectation of 
death. Atlast, by order from the pope, 
the cardinal was hanged, the duke and 
count beheaded, and their dead bodies 
exposed as a public spectacle to the 
people. 

17. Anaxagoras was of singular use 
to Pericles, the Athenian, in the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth, but being 
now burdened with old age, and neg- 
lected by Pericles, who was intent upon 
public affairs, he determined by obstinate 
fasting to make an end of himself. When 
this was told to Pericles, he ran to the 
philosopher’s house, and with prayers 
and tears sought to withdraw him from 
his purpose, intreating him to live for 
his sake, if he refused to do it for his 
own. ‘The old man being now ready to 
expire, “SO Pericles,”® said he, “such as 
have need of the lamp use to pour in 
oil:”? upbraiding him with the neglect 
of his friend who had been of such ad- 
vantage to him, 


forces under the emperor Justinian the 


_ First, a man of rare valour and virtue ¢ 


he had overthrown the Persians, Goths, 
and Vandals; had-taken the kings of 
these people in war, aud sent them pris — 
soners to his master; he had recovered 
Sicilia, Africa, and the greater part of 
Italy. He had done all this with a small 
number of soldiers, and less cost: he — 
had restored military discipline by his 
authority, when long lost ; he was allied 
to Justinian himself; anda man of that | 
uncorrupted fidelity,, that thougk he 
was offered the kingdom of Italy, he | 
refused it. This great man, upon some 
jealousy and groundless suspicion, was 
seized upon, his eyes put out, all his 
house rifled, his estate confiscated, and 
himself reduced to that miserable state 
and condition, as to go up and down in 
the common road with this form of beg- 
ging : “Give one halfpenny to poor 
Belisarius, whom virtue raised, and envy 
hath overthrown.”’ ; 

19. Scipio Nasica deserved as much 
by the gown as did either of the Afri- 
cans by arms: he rescued the common- 
wealth out of the jaws of Tiberius Grac-~ 
chus ; was the prince of the senate, and 
adjudged the most honest person in all 
Rome: yet his virtues being most. un- 
justly undervalued, and disesteemed by 
his fellow-citizens, under pretence of: an 
embassy, he retired to Pergamus, and 
there spent the rest. of his life; his un- 
grateful country not so much as finding ~ 
him wanting, or desiring his return. 

20. P. Lentulus, a most famous man, 
and a great lover of his country, when 
in Mount Aventine he had frustrated the_ 
wicked attempts of C. Gracchus, and in 
a pious fight ( wherein he had received 
many dangerous wounds) had put ‘to 
flight the traitor’s army, he bore away 
this reward of that and other his gallant 
actions, that he was not suffered to die 
in that city, the laws, peace, and liberty 
whereof he had by this means settled. 
So that forced by envy and slander to 
remove, he obtained of the senate an 
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employment abroady and in his farewell 
ortion prayed the immortal gods, 
*That-he might never return to so uns 
grateful a. people:” nor did he, but 
died, abroad... 

21. Achmetes, the great bassa, was, 
by the confession of all men, the best 
soldier, and ntost expert captain among 
the Turks ; Bajazet made him the gene 
ral of his army against his brother Zemes, 
where the conduct and valour of the ge- 
neral brought Bayazet the victory. . At 
his return to court this great eaptain was 
invited to a reyal supper, with divers of 
the principal bassis, where the emperor, 
in token they were welcome and stood in 
his good grace, caused a garment of pleass 
ing colour to be cast upon every one of 


his guests, and a gilt bowl full of gold 


to be given to each of them: but upon 
~ Achmetes was cast a gown of blacle vel- 
vet: all the rest rose and departed, but 
Achmetes, who had on him the mantle of 
death, (amongst the Turks) was com- 
manded to sit still; for the emperor had 
to talk with him in private. The exe- 
cutioners Of the emperor’s wrath came, 
stripped and tortured him, hoping that 
way to gain from him what he never 
knew of (for bassa Isaac, his great ene- 
my, had secretly accused him of intelli- 
gence with Zemes) ; but he was delivered 
by the Janizaries, who would, no doubt, 
have slain Bajazet, and rifled the court, 
at his least word of command: but 
though he escaped with his life for the 
present, he net long after was thrust 
through the bedy as he sat at supper 
in the court, aad there slain. This was 
that great Achmetes by whom Mahomet, 
the father of this Lajazet, had subverted 
the empire of Trabezond; took the great 
city of Caifa, with all the country of 
‘Laurica Chersonesus ; the impregnable 
city of Croja, Scodra, and all the king- 
dom of Epirus; a great part of Dalma- 
tia, and at iast Otranto, to the terror of 
all Iraly. | 


, 
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Of the Perfidiousness aud Treachery of some 
Men, and their just Rewards. 


THERE is nothing under the sua that 
is more detestable than a treacherous per- 
son, he is commonly followed with the 
execrations and curses of these very men 
to whom his treason hath been most use- 
ful. Atl men being apt to believe, that 
he who hath once exposed his faith to 
gale, stands ready for any chapman as 
soon as an occasion shall. present itself. 
It is seldom that these perfidious ones de 
not meet with their just rewards from the 
hands cf their 6wn patrons: however, 
the vengeance of Heaven (where the jus- 
tice of men fails) doth visibly fall upon 
them. 

i. Charles, duke of Burgundy, gavesafe 
conduct to the constable the earl of St. 
Paul; and yet, notwithstanding, after he 
found that Lewis XI. king of. France, 
had taken St. Quintins, and that he did 
solicit him either to send him prisouer to 
him, or else to kill him within eight days 
after his taking, according to the agree- 
ment heretofore made betwixt them ; he 
basely delivered him up to Lewis, whom 
he knew to be his mortal enemy, and by 
whem he was beheaded. . But. the.duke, 
who heretofore was great and mighty 
with the greatest princes in Christendom, 
who had been very fortunate and success- 
ful in his affairs, from thenceforth never 
prospered in any thing he undertook: but 
was betrayed himself by one whom he 
trusted most; the earl of Campobrach ; 
lost “his soldiers, his formerly-gained 
glory, riches, and jewels, and finally his 
life, by the Switzers, after he had lived 
to sce himself deserted of all that en- 
tered intovamy league with him. | 

2, ‘The emperor, Charles1V. made war 
upon Philip, dukeof Austria, and both ar- 


Hak. Apol. 1. 4. C10. § 4. p. 435, == (21.) Knowles’s 
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“mies were got near together with a resolu- 


tion to fight; but the emperor, perceiving 
he was far surmounted in force by the 
enemy, determined to do that by sub- 
tility which he could not by strength. 
He caused three of the duke’s captains 
to be sent for, and agreed with them to 
strike a fear into their master, that might 
Upon 
their return they told the duke, “ That 
they had been out, and particularly 
viewed the power of the emperor, and 
found it thrice as great as his own; that 
all would be lost if he did not speedily 
retreat ; and that he had no long time to 
deliberate.” “ Then,” said the duke, 
“let us provide for ourselves, awaiting 
for some better opportunity: it is no 
shame for us to leav* the place to a 
stronger than ourselves.” So Philip fled 
away by night, no man pursuing him. 
The traitors then went to the emperor 
to receive their reward, who had made 
provision of golden ducats, all counter- 
feit, the best not worth six-pence, and 
caused great bags of the same to be de- 
livered to them, and they merrily de- 
parted. But when employing their 
ducats they found them to be false, they 
returned to the emperor, and complained 
of the treasurer and master of the mint. 
The emperor looking on them witha 
frowning countenance, said, ‘ Knaves 
as you are, get you to the callows, 
there to receive the reward of your trea- 
son: false work, false wages, an evil- 
end befal you.” They, wholly con- 
founded, withdrew themselves suddenly, 
but whither is not known. 

3. T'he Bohemians having gotten the 
victory, and slain Uratislaus, they set 
the country on fire; and after finding a 
young son of his, they put him into the 
hands of Gresomislas, the prince, called 
also Neclas, who pitying the child, his 


cousin, committed him to the keeping of 


the earl Duringus, whose possessions lay 
aloné by the river Egra; and a person 
who formerly had been much favoured 
by Uratislaus.. This earl, (thinking to’ 
insinuate himself into the favour. and 
good liking of Neclas) as the child’was 
one day playing upon the ice, came upon 
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him, and with one blow of his scimitar 
smote. off his head: and hastening to 
Prague, presented it te Neclas all bloody, 
saying, “1 have this day made your 
throne sure to you, for either this child 
or you must have died: you may sleep 
henceforth with security, ‘since your 
competitor to the crown is disposed of.’ 
The prince retaining his usual gravity, 
and just indignation at so cruel a spec- 
tacle, said thus unto him, “ ‘Treason 
cannot be mitigated by any good: I 
committed this child to thee to keep, not 
to kill. Could neither my command, nor 
the memory of thy friend Uratislaus, nor 
the compassion thou oughtest to have 
had of this innocent, turn away thy 
thoughts from so mischevieus a deed? 
What was thy pretence? to procure me 


rest? Good reason 1 should reward thee _ 


for thy pains: of three punishments, 
therefore, choose which thou wilt ; kill 
thyself with a poniard, hang thyself-with 
a halter, or cast thyself headlong from 
the rock of Visgrade.”? Duringus, forced 
to accept of this decree, hanged himself 
in an Kalter upon an elder-tree not far 
off: which ever after, so long as it stood, 
was called “ Duringus’s elder-tree.” 

4. In the war with the Falisci, Camillus 


had besieged the Falerians; but they, se- 


cure in the fortifications of their city, 
were so regardless of the siege, that they 
walked, gowned as before, ‘up and down 
the streets, and oftentimes without the 
walls. ( 
sent their children to a common school, 
and the treacherous master of them used 
to walk with them day by day without 
the walls: he did it often; and by degrees 
he trained them so far onward, that he 
brought them unawares into the danger 
of the Roman stations, where they were 
all taken. He bids them lead him to Ca- 
millus: he was brought into his tent, 
where standing in the middle, “¢ I am,” 


said he, “the master of these boys; and — 


having a greater respect to thee than to 
my relations, I am come to deliver thee 
the city in the pledges of these children.” 
Camillus heard him, and looking upon it 
as a base action, he turned to them about 


him, and looking upon him, “ War; 4 
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said he,* isa cruel thing, and draws along 
with it.a multitude of injuries and wrongs: 
‘yet to good men there are certain laws of 
war, noroucht we soto thirst after victory, 


as to purchase it at the price of unworthy 


and impious actions. A great captain 
should rely upon-his own virtue, and not 
attain his ends by the treachery of ano- 
ther.”? Then he commanded the hctors 
to strip the school-master, and having 
tied his hands behind him, to deliver rods. 
into the hands of his. scholars to whip 
and scourge the traitor back into the city. 
The Faliscans had before, perceived the 
treason, and there was an universal 
mourning and outcry within the city for 
so great a calamity ; so that a concourse: 


of noble persons, both men and women; 


hke so many mad creatures, were running 
to and fro upon the wall: when the chil- 
dren came driving with, lashes their mas- 
ter before them, calling Camillus their 
preserver and father. © The parents, and 
the rest of the citizens, were astonished 
at what they beheld; and having the jus- 


_ tice of Camillus in great admiration, they 


called an assembly, and sent ambassadors 
to let him know, “¢ That, subdued by his 
virtue, they -rendered up themselves and 
theirs freely into his hands.” . 
- §. Agathocles was very prosperous. in 
Africa, had taken all the rest of the ci- 
ties, and. shut up’! his enemies, m Car- 


thage, about which he lay, He invited 


~~! Ophellas, the Cyrenian, to join with him, 


‘promising, that the crown of Africa 
should be jhis : Ophellas, won with this 


. -hope; came to. him: with greet , forces, 


and was, tegether with his army, cheer- 


' fally received, and provided for by Aga- 


thocles:: but soon after, great part of 
his army bemg gone forth to forage, and 
Ophellas but weak ym the!camp, he was 
fallen upon, and. slain in the fight, and 
dis whole army; by) vast promises, won 
to the colours of Agathocles: «But ob- 
-serve how successful this treachery prov- 


eds It was not long before Agathooles. 


was forced to fly out of Africa, his army 
Tost, and two of the sons slain, by the 


. fury of the mutinous soldiers ; and, which 
is worthy of observation, this was done 


® 
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by the hands: of them ‘that came with 
Ophellas, and in the same, month, and 
day of the month, that he had treache-. 
rously.slain Ophellas, his friend and his 
guest. . ; 

6. Ladislaus Kerezin, a Hungarian, 
traiterously delivered up Hiula (a strong 
place} to the Turks; and when he ex- 
pected to receive many and great presents 
for this his notable piece*of service, cer- 
tain witnesses were produced against him 
by the command of Selymus himself, 
who deposed, * That the said Ladislaus 
had cruelly handled certain Mucselmen 
that had been prisoners with him:’ 
whereupon he was delivered. to some 
friends of theirs, to do with him as they’ 
should think good. They enclosed this 
traitor in atun, or hogshead, set full of 
long sharp nails within-side, and rolled 
‘it from thé top of a high mountain, full 
of steep downfalls, to the very bottom 3 
where, being run through every part 0: 
the body with those sharp nails, he ended 
his wretched life. yal 

7. Leo Armenius, emperor of Con- 


_stantinople. was. slain by some conspira- 


tors in the temple there,» and Michael 
Balbus. set..up to succeed him in his 
room. He also being déad, Theophilus, 
his son, was. advanced to the imperial pa- 
lace of his father, who was. no’ sooner 
confirmed im his empire, but he called to- 
gether the the whele senate into his pa~- 
lace, and bid those of them that assisted 
his father in the slaughter of Leo, tose- 
parate, themselves from the rest; which 
when they had cheerfully done, turning 
to the prefect. over capital offences, he - 
commanded him to seize and carry them 
away, and to execute condign punishment: 
upon them, "1 | 
8. When the emperor Aurelian march- 
-ed against ‘Thyana, and found the gates 


-of the city shut agamst him, he .swore 


che;would make such a slaughter, that he 
‘would, not leavea dog alive in the whole 
city. The soldiers, enticed with the 


‘hope of spoil, did all they were able to 
-take. it 5, which ane Heracleon’ perceiv- 


ing, and fearing to perish with the,rest, 
betrayed the city into their hands. Au- 
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relian, having taken it, caused all the 
dogs in the city to: be slain, but gave to 
all the eitizens a free pardon as to life, 
‘exeept only the treacherous Heracleon, 
whom he caused to be slain, saying, 
“ He would never prove faithful to him, 
that-had been the betrayer of his own 
country. 

9. Solyman the Magnificent employed 
one in the conquest of the Isle of Rhodes, 
promising the traitor to give him for his 
wife one of his daughters, with a very 
great dowry. He, after his‘service done, 
demanding that which was promised, So- 
lyman caused his daughter to be brought 
in most royal pomp, assigning him the 
marriage of her, according to his desert. 
The traitor could not keep his counte- 
nance, he was so transported with joy. 
‘© Thou seest,”? said Solyman, “ I am 
a man of my word: but forasmuch as 
thou ert a Christian, and my daughter, 
thy wife that shall be, is a Mahometan 
by birth and profession, you cannot so 
live in quietness ; and Iam loth to have 
‘a son-in-law that is not a Mussulman both 
-within and without; and therefore it is 
‘not enough that thou abjure Christianity 
in words, as many of thy sect are wont 
‘to do, but thou must fortwith doff thy 
“skin, which is baptized and uncireum- 
cised.”. Having so said, he commanded 
“some that stood by to flay alive the pre- 
tended son-in-law ; and that afterwards 
they should lay him ia a bed of salt, 
-ordaining, that if any Mahometan skin 
came over him again, in place of the 
“Christian, that then, and not before, lis 
premised spouse sheuld be brought unto 
hin to be married. ‘The wretched traitor, 
thus shamefully and cruelly divided, died 
in most horrible torments.’ 

10. ‘The'Venetians put to death Mar- 
nus Falierus, their duke, for having coa- 
spired against the state ; and whereas the 
‘pictures‘of their dukes, from the first to 
him that now liveth, are represented and 
drawdaecording totheorder oftheir times, 
in the great hall cf the general council’; 
yet, to the end that the picture of Fa- 
dierus, a pernicious prince, might not be 
Scen amongst others of those illustrious 
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dukes, they caused an empty chair to 
be drawn, and covered over with ablack 
veils as believing that those who ears 
tied themselves disloyally to the com- 
thoawealth, cannot be more severely pu- 
nished, than if their names be covered 
with a perpetual silence, and secret de- 
testation. ' ts 

ll. The Saracens were shamefully 
forced to leave the stege of Constantino- 
ple, by Constantius Pogonatus; and a 
tempest also lighting upon them navy, 
had reduced them to seach terms, that 
they pbesought him for peace; which 


was granted them upon these conditions : 


“ That the truce should continue for 
thirty years ; and that the /Arabians, or 
Saracens, as a-tribute, should pay to the 
emperors of Constantinople three theu- 
sand pieces of gold, eight slaves, and as 
many excellent horses.”? But Justianus, 
the successor of Pogonatus, forming an 
ariny. of thirty thousand choice youth, 
broke the league, and undertook an ex- 
pedition against these Arabians, pretend~ 
ng that the tribute-money bore, not the 
stamp of the Romans, but the Arabians. 
The Arabians, fastening the tables of 


heir league to a standard, bore them as 


an ensign amongst them; aad seeing they 
could prevail nothing at all with the ems 
peror by entreaties, they admitted all to 


-a trial with him in battle, wherein the 


emperor was overthrown with a “great 


Slaughter, and compelled to a -shameful 


avd dishohourable flight : with a few of 
his servants, he hardly escaped... Soon 


after, by a sedition amongst his subjects, . 


he was thrust out into exile, and the 
principal of those his counsellors, who 
had persuaded him to this wickedness, 
were publicly burnt. 


12, King Edgar, hearing of the admi- 
rable beauty of Elfrida, the only daugh- 


terof Ofdgarus, duke» of Devonshire, 


‘founder of Tavistock Abbey. im’ that 


county, sent his' great favourite, earl Ih. 
thelwold, who could well judge ot beauty, 
to try the trath thereof; avith commis- 
sion that, if he found ‘her such as fame 
reported, he should bring her to hira, 
and he would make: her his queen.» The 
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_ young earl, upon sight of the lady, was 


60 surprised, that he began to woo hi er 
for himself; and had procured. her fa- 
ther’s eood-will, incase he could obtain the 
king's consent. Hereupon the earl posted 
hack to the king, ‘relating to ‘him, that 
‘#¢ the maid was Shinaved, but nothing 
answering to the fame that went of her :’ 


6 
yet desired the king that he might marry 


ther, as being her “father” § ihetrs thereby . 


to raise his foe tune. The king consented, 
and the marriage was solemnized. -Soon 
after, the fame of her beauty began to 
spread more than ‘before, so thatthe 


king, much doubting that he had been 


‘abused, meant to try “the truth himself : 
and thereupon ; taking occasion of hunt- 
‘ing in the duke’s park, came to his house: 
~ avhose coming Ethelwolfe suspecting, he 
-acquainted- his wife with the wrong he 


chad done both ‘her and the king: and 


therefore, to prevent the king's displea- 
sure, entreated her, by all the persuasi- 


ons he could use, to cloath herself in’ 


such attifé as might be Jeast fit to set her 
forth, But she, consider ing that now was 
the time to make thie most of her beauty, 
‘and longing to be aqueen, would not be 
aiccessary to her own injury, bat decked 
herself in her richest. ornaments: which 
so improved her beauty, that the king 
was strack with admiration at the first 
sight, and meant to be revenged of his 
"-perfidious favourite ; yet dissembling his 
‘passion till be could take him at advan- 
tage, he then, with a javelin, thrust him 
through 3-and having thereby made the 
‘fait Elfrida a widow, took her to be his 
wie. 

13. Rhomilda ‘was the wife of prince 
‘Sigulphus: her husband being slain by 
Cacanus, king of the Henetians, and she 
herself besic eed by the same enemy, she 

vyet, never theless, fell so far in love with 
him, that upon the promise of marriage, 
she agreed to deliver into his hands the 
city of Friol : this she did, and Cacanus 
burnt it, slew the men and carried the 
“women and children captives into Au- 
stria. He also took Rhomilda to his bed, 
for one night only, and then delivered 
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her to bea bused by twelve Henetians ; 
and soon after caused her to be impaled 
opr a sharp stake. 

“Bassianus Caracalla made an ex- 
pedition into the East, against the king 
of the Parthians ; and desparing to sub- 
due him by force, he fraudulently soli- 
cited him to-enter with him into a league 
ofamity, The other, not trusting the Ro- 
mans, and supposing that their “faith and 


A friendship would be but short and unsta- 


ble; sent back his ambassadors, with a 
pafvsal of what they came about. ea 
caila sent them back again to the king, 
remonstrate to him, “ That! a parcial 
and firm peace and amity betwixt both 
nations would be mutually advantageous; 
and that, to the establishment of it, there 


wanted nothing but that he would con- 


“sent toa marriag é betwixt Caracalla and 


his daughter.” “The king did willingly - 
hearken and consent to it. The day of 
the nuptials being come, the Parthians 
(not suspecting any thing of hostility) in 
honour of the king’s son- “in-law went out 
to meet him unarmed; and many’ of 
them, leaping from their horses, mixed 
themselves with the Romans in great ala- 
crity when, on a sudden, the signal 
being. given, on évery side the Roman 
soldiers, being i in good order, and armed, 
set upon the others, unprovided and 
naked, and cruelly slew many of them, 
Artabanus hardly escaping in the throng 
and tumult. But he, mindful of the in- 
jury, and greedy of 1evenge, flew to 
arms against these truce- breakers, and, 
ina just battle with them, which lasted 
three days, not without great slaughter, 
he compelled them to. sue for peace, 
to restore the prisoners they had -taken; 
and also to pay him a considerable 
sum of money. 

15. In the reign of Maximinus there’ 
was a revolt of the soldiers, and of the 
Osroheni, who by accident lighting upon 


~Careino (not thinking of any such thing, 


and altogether unwilling ¢to it)” they 
forced him’ to be theit “leader, clothed 
him with the purple, and saluted him 
emperor. Not long after, he sleeping 
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tz his tent, was treacherously sla‘n by 
Macedonius his bed-fellow, who think- 
ing it would be very acceptable to Max- 
minus, presented him with the Irad of 
Careino, 
pleased with the gift (being thereby freed 
ef so great a danger ;) bot withal, he 
eaused Macedonius to -be slain, as the 
betrayer of his friend 

16. ‘Varpeia, the danghter of Tarpeins, 
the warden of the eapitol, acreed to be- 
tray it into. the bands of the Sabines, 
. Bpon this condition, “ That she should 
have for her reward that which they car- 
ried upon their left arms,” meanmg the 
golden bracelets they wore upon them. 
Being let in by her according to compact, 
Fatius, the Sabine king (though, well 
pleased wlth carrying the place) yet ab- 
horring the manner in whieh it was done, 
commanded, the Sabines to deliver her 
all they carried on their left arms; and 
himself in the first place, pulling his 


bracelet from his arm, cast that, toge-. 


ther with his shield, upon. her, -and all 
the rest doing in the same manner 3 hurt 
on every side with gold and bucklers, she 
was oppressed and overwhelmed at once 
with the multitude and weight of her 
rewards, and so miserably died. 

17, A. Vitellus being saluted empe- 
ror by the soldiers in Germany (against 
Galba then reigning), having. aflerwards 
overcome Otho, amongst his writings he 
found a roll of one hundred and twenty 
men, who had petitioned Otho, for a re- 
ward, as having being present or assist- 
tng in the murder of tsatba ;. but though 
Vitellius was Galba’s enemy, j.yet he 
thought, it unfit, not ouly that sach men 
should receive a reward, but that they 
sboyld be suftered to live, seeing that 
they had set the life of their prince to sale. 
He therefore caused, diligent search to be 
made for them, and as many as he could 
Jay hands upon he, caused’ to beslain. 


1%, Guntramus,, king of the Burgun- 


dizns, when he warred against Gondoa!- 
dus, (who under,a false namie, as if; be 
were bis brother, had, seized npon , part 


Maximinus was mdeed well’ 
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of Burgundy, and usurped the title of a 
king) contracted with Sagitarms and 
Monnialus (two bishops whom Gondoal- 


dus used as. his entire friends) about the | 


slaying of Gondoaldus - which dene, he 
eansed the bishops also, who had been. 
bis ministers therein, to be Slam, lest & 
Villanous example should remain, upon 
whieh any man shoukl prestime to betray 


him, whom he had once owned and ac- ~ 


knowledged for his Jord: . 
19 The etty of Sfetigrade defended 
against Amurath the Second, was therm 
watered but with one great well ir the: 
midst of the city, mito which a traiterous 
pervén (who had contracted for a mighty 
seward, to. cause the eity te be yielded up 
to the Tork-) had cast a dead deg; this. 
had been no creat matter to other men, 
but he well knew that the garrison con- 
sisted of the soldiexs.of Dibra, who as. 


they were the most valorons.of all Epirus, _ 


so were they more superstitious than th 

Jews. about things clean and anclean : 
and he knew these would starve, «ie any 
manner of death, or yueld up the eity,. 
rather than drink of that polluted drink > 
nor was he deceived, fox it was straight 
yie'ded up on eertain conditions. He 
that corrupied the ‘water; was, rewarded 
with three suits of rich apparel, fifty 
thousand aspers, and a xearly pension of 
two thousand dacats : but short was his 
joy, for efter he had a few days vain- 
jy triumphed in the midst of Amurath’s: 
favours, he was suddenly gone, and never 


afterwards seen or heard of, being seeretly 


made away {as was supposed) by the 
commandment of Amurath, whose noble 


heart cond not but detest’the traitor, al- - 


though the treason. served well for his 
purpose, | ait toe KO 

20. Luther was onceasked,. “* Whe- 
ther if one had committed a murder, and 
contessed it to the priest, in,ease the 
magistrate should otherwise hear of it, 
and cite the priest fora witness, the 
priest was bound te reveal. what he had 
learned by confession: +” Luther answer-. 
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*° At Venice a woman had privately killed 


one that had Jain with ker, and thrown 


money, he betrayed her : 


. such a villain: 


his body into the sea; and then having 
confessed all to a monk, received from 


hira a schedule in testimony of her abso- 


ution. | Afterwards, corrupted with 
the woran 


produces the schedule of the monk’s ab- 


- solution, and thereby would excuse her-. 


self.” The senate therefore gave sen- 
tence, “ That Ure monk should be burnt, 
and the woman banished :” this judg- 
ment of the prudent senate; Luther did 
highly applaud. 

21. On the Lith. of December, 1754, 
about eight o’dlock in the morning, the 
dey of Algiers was assassinated in his 
palace, and the grand treasurer mortally 
wounded, by six seldiers, desperadoes, 
whilst the dey and the treastirer’ were ‘dis- 
tributing the pay to the soldiery, it the 
court-+y ard of his palace. The assassins 
were at Jast cut to pieces ; though not so 
soon but that things bung i im the paldket 
~ for more than half an hour, whether the 
government sheuld: be subverted or not, 
“The treasurer is sincedead of his wounds : 
he had a pistul ball in his collar bone, 
twa deep. wounds im his arm, two cuts 
cwith a ‘sabre ‘across his head, his right- 
hand cut off, and the other ‘cleft down 
to his wrist. One ofthe rebels, after re- 
ceiving the’ pay, and taking the dey’s 


hand id kiss according to custom, drew: 


a concealed dagger, and thrust it through 


_the'dey’s breast, then fired a pistol; which 


wounded ‘the dey in the side. ‘I he dey 
rose, and walked afew yards, calling to 
his attendants, &c. << If amongst so 
many of them, they could not destroy 
and then dropt. Ano- 
ther at the same ‘time assassinated the 
treasurer, The first conspirator, ‘atter 
killing'the dey, took off his (the dey’s) 
turb ‘hn, and putting it on his head, seated 
hiniwelf where: ‘the dey had sat: - and 
thinking himself secure, from the sanc- 
tion of the seat, (which, although he had 
just violated it, from a vulgar notion pre- 


_ vailing here, he pers ops ‘thought, if he 


could < once attain, he should be. acknow- 
dedged sovereign) be began to harangue 


the orn and the dey's 
f 


who Were ‘all ‘seated’ near him : 
‘them, that he would govern them : » that 


ed to order. 


secretaries Fe 
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telling 


he would ‘make war ‘with some powers, 
this country being at peace with too ma-. 
ny 3 and thathe Would do } justice to all- 
brandishing his drawa sabre in his hand. 
He bid them’ order the dey’s band ‘of 
music, who were there, to play, and the 
drums to beat: which the divan was fore- 
He had sat thus unmolested 
for more than’a quarter of an ‘hour, 
whilst the five others were at work, with 
théir pistols and’ ‘sabres. When, in this 
crisis (for had he sat but a quarter of an 
hour longer; the gtins had been fired! 
and ke hadbeea acknowledged sovereign} 
one of the chiauses, ‘er messengers in the 
palace, took courage, and snatching np 
a-carbine; fired it at him ‘and killed hima, 


‘This example was followed by some other 


chiauses, and his tive accomplices weit 
also soon destroyed. 

Though there appeared ‘but six actors, 
it is believed thete must have been more 
at hand, but that the rest, who were 
perhaps ready to join on the first appear- 
ance of success, finding afterwards that 


- things went ill, stole off in the crowd: 


for the dey was:at that time giving ‘the 
pay. to no less than 300 soldiers, in has 
court-yard. Yet, as incredible as wt 
seems, that six'men should attempt stich ~ 
aly action, “tis muth more so, that: iit 
shouid have been, as it was, very near 
succeeding. or ‘tis acknowledged ‘om 
all hands, and ‘even the new dey, since 
made, declared, “* That had the conspe 
rator kept his seat’a few minutes longer. 
ali would have been Jost, and govern- 
ment subverted.” 

‘These men seemed to have laid theit 
scheme, and founded their hope cn 2 
circumstance, which one would have 
thought would have rendered the attempt 
absoltitely ‘impossible, but which, hew- 
ever, had brought it very near being ac- 
complished, viz, The number of sobdiers 
then receiving their pay ? who indeed en- 


ter without any arms, when they receive 


it; but When the conspirators fell to 
work, the soldiers not imagining such am 
attempt could be made by six men, with- 
out numbers at hand to back them, un- 


_(20:) Lon. Theatr. p. 677. 


cemtaia 
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certain for some time what course, to 
take, ran all away by a private back-door 


to their barracks, Jest they might be sus- 


pected to be of the number of the con- 
spirators; and the guard of the dey's 
palace,, who always wait without the 
gates. compleatly armed, might come in 
upon them, But the gates having been 
shut by some of the conspirators, the 
guard could not get in to the dey s de- 
fence, or perhaps had not, the courage to 
attempt it; as they concluded, on hear- 
ing the’ pistol-shots and the confusion, 
that all the soldiers within were confede- 
rates, and had come seerstly armed for 
that purpose. Many more persons were 
wounded beside the hasnague or treasurer, 

Ali Bashaw,,. the aga of the Spahis, or 
generalissimo, was immediately sent for, 
and placed in the seat of the murdered 
dey. The cannons were fired, and, in 
one hour's time, from the most disturbed 
situation imaginable, perfect tranquillity 
was restored to the city. 


CHAP. XLIX. 
Of Voluptucus and Lafemimate Persons 


Tiperius the emperor is said to. have 
instituted a.new cilice at Rome, for the 
invention of new pleasures: over whom 
he appointed as their Preefect, ‘IT’. Czeso- 
nius Priscus: hac he wanted officers he 
might have been more than sufficiently 
supplied out of these that follow. 

i. Plotius, the brother of L. Plotius, 
twice consul,. was proscribed by the 
triumvirate, and in his -palace at Saler- 
num, where he Jay hid, he was betrayed 
to his murderers by the smell ot his 
sweet unguents and perfumes which he 
had upon him, 

2. Sinyndirides, the Sybarite, was of 
that softness and efteminacy, that he ex- 
celled therein all those of his nation, 


though the world: itself had not 4 more> 


luxurious ‘generation than they. This 
man upon a time had cast himself upon 


(21.) Gazetteer, Dec. 1754. 


(1.) Solin. C. 45, p. 409.—(9.) Elian. Var. Hist. 1. 
(3,) Ibid. |.9. c. 9. p. 238.—(4.) tbid. L. 7, ¢, 2. p. 199. 
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a bed prepared for him of the leaves of 


roses: and having there taken a sleep, « 


at his tising complained that he hae pus- 


tules made upon his body by reason of | 


the hardness of his bed. ‘The same per- 
son was moreover so addicted to his belly, 
that when he went to Sicyone, as.a ser- 
vant to Agarista, the daughter of Clis- 
thenes, be took along with him. a thou- 
sand cooks, a thousand fowlers, and as 
many fishermen. _ . : 

3. Demetrius Poliorcetes when he had 
taken divers cities by siege, exacted 
yearly from them one thousand two 
hundred talents, the least part of which 


went to the army, the greatest he con- ° 


sumed in all kinds of luxury : both hiin- 


self and the pavements where he resided — 


flowed with unguents; and throughout 


‘every part of the year, the fresh leaves 


of flowers were strewed for him to walk 
upon, A mai immoderate and excessive 


in his amours, and his great endeayour_ 


vas to seem beautiful, and to that pur- 
pose he studiously composed his hair into 
curls, and sought by art toyhaye it of a 
golden colour. LY tee 

4. Straton of Sydon, and Nicocles the 
Cyprian, 
other men in luxury and effeminate plea- 
sures, but there was also an emulation 
betwixt themselves, enkindled by the re- 
lations they heard of each other; their 
feasts were attended with musical wo- 


men, and harlots of faccs selected foy — 


beauty, were to sing and dance before 
them while they feasted: but they could 


not long indulge themselves in these 


kind of delights, for both of them pe- 
rished by a violent death, 

5. Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, was 
the most efteminate of all men; he was 
continually hid in the apartments of the 
women, and there sat disguised amongst 
them, in a habit like unto theirs: where 


strove not only to excel all” 


he also was busied with the distaff as 


they. Upon his sepulchre he eaused a 


statue to be cut attired like a woman, 
holding her right hand over her head, 
with some of the fingers close, after the 


1 
0. C. 24, Pp. 250. Td. a2 SS 124, p. 316. 


me 


‘Manner 


"Cicero saith, 


eo! 


“Of the Iididinous and unchaste Life of some Persons, Be. 


man»er ‘of one that i is ready to give a fil- 


lip, and by it these words were engraven, 


ay ‘Sardahapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, 
hath built Anchiala and Tarsus in one day, 

Eat, drink,- and be merry, the rest is not 
worth the fillip of a finger.” 


“« That Aristotle lighting 
upon this tomb and inscription, said, “* it 


_ should have been written upon the grave 


of a beast not upon the tomb of a king,’ 
6. Muleasses, King of Tunis, was a 
man of pleasure:, if is said of him, 


_* That his manner was to shut his eyes, 


that he nig 


ight catch the harmouy of mu- 


sick more. deliciously, as having learned 


that two senses are uot at once to be gta- 
tified in the highest manner.” _ Jovius 


says ofhim, ‘ That h: aving fought (but ' 


unfortunately) with his son Amida, . for 


the recovery of his kingdom, being all 


ho) 


disfigured with dust and sweat, lands his 


‘own tead: amongst a numierous crowd of 
them that fled, 


he was know, to his ene- 
mies -by nothing. so much as the sweet- 
ness ot his perfumes : thus betrayed he 


was brought back, .and had his eyes put 
out: by his son’s command? 


7. The city Sybaris is seated two hun- 
dred furlongs from Crotona, betwixt the 
two rivers of Crathis and Sybaris, built 


by Iseliceus: the affairs of it were grown 
to that prosperity, that it commanded 
four neighbour-nations, and had twenty- 
five cities subservient to its p casure: 
: they led out three hundred thousand men 
against them of Crotona : 


ali which 
_, power and prosperity were utterly over- 
turned by means of their luxury. They 

ad taught thei: horses at a certain tune 
to rise on. their hinder feet, and with 
their fore-feet to keep_a kind of time 
with the musick.: a minstrel, who had 


been ill-used amongst them, fled to Cro- 


tona, and told them, cof they would 


_make him their Captain, he would put 


all 


the enemies; horse (their chief 


strength) into their hands: it. was a- 


greed : he taught ‘the known tune to all 


tke minstrels in the city ; and when the 


| Sybarites came up to a close charge, at 


_ (5-) Athe. Deip. 1, 12. c. 7. 530. Camer, Oper. Subc. 
Cicer. Tusc. Quest. |. 5.—(6.) Camer. Opér. Subsc. Cent.2. ¢. 30. p. 128, 129, Id. 
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a signal. diven, all the minstrels’ played, 
and all the horses fell to dancing, by 


~ which being unserviceable, both they and 


their riders were easily taken by the 
enemy. 

8. “fhe old inhabitants of Byzantum 
were so aidicted ta a vo! luptvous life, 
that they hired oat their own houses fa- 


miliarly, and went with their wives to 
“Kve in taverns: 


they were men greedy - 
of wine and extremely delighted with 


‘musick: but the first sound "or a trum- 


pet was sufficiently almost to put them 
for they had ‘no dis- 
position at all to war, and even when 
their city was besieged they left the de- 
fence of their walls that they might regale 
with wine and feasting. ; 


CHAP. f. | 
Of the libidinous and unchaste Life of some 


Persins, and what Tragedies have been 
occasioned by Adulteries. 


In an ancient emblem, pertaining to 
John Duke of Burgundy, there was. to 
be seen a pillar which two hands sought 
to overthrow : the one had wings ; and 


‘the other was figured with a torteise ; 


the word, U teungue 5 ; as much as to say, 
‘¢ by one or other.” There are persons 
who take the same. course in their pro- 
hibited amours; some strike down the 
pillars of chastity by the sudden “and im- 
petuous, violence ~ of . great promises, 
and unexpected presents ; others proceed 
therein with a tortoise’s pace, with long 
patien’e, continual seryices, and pro- 
found submissions: yet when the fort 
is taken, whether by storm or long siege, 
there is brought in an unexpected reck- 
oniag sometimes, that drenches all their 
sweets in blood, and closes up their un- 
lawful pleasures in the sables of death.* 

1. A certain merchant of Japan, who 
had some reason to suspect his wife, pre- 
tended to go into the country; but re- 
turning soon after, surprised her in the 
very act. ‘The adulterer he killed: and 


ent. 1.¢€. 97. p- 450. Oros. Hist..J. 1. 


Cent. 1. c. 20. p. 107.—(7.) Ibid. p, 127. Ibid.—(s.} lian. Var. Hist. 1. 8. €, 14.p. 100. 
** Caus. Hol, Court, Treat. of Passions, § 8. p. 18. 
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having -tied his wife to a ladder, he left 
her in that half- hanging posture all night. 


"Lhe next day., he invited all the re batione 


on both sides, as well men as women, to 


‘dine with him at his own house ; sending | 


word, that the importance of the business 
he had to communicate to them, exeused 
his. non-observance af the custom they 
have to make entertainiments for the wo- 
mien distinct from those of the men. 
"They all came, and asking for his wile, 
‘ were told that she was busy in the kiteh- 
en; but dinner being well nigh past, 
they entreated . the husband fo send for 
her ? which he promised todo, Where- 
upon rising from the table, and gomg in- 
to the room where she was tied to the 
ladder, he unbound her, put a shroud 
upon her, and into ker hands a box, 
avherein. were the members of her gal- 
lant covered with flowers: saving to 
her, ‘‘ Go and present this box to our 
common relations, and see whether I 
may upon their mediation grant you your 
life: she came with that equipage into 
the hall where they sat at ‘dinner, fall- 
ing on. her knees, presented the box with 
the precious reliques in it to the kindred 
but as soon as they had opened it, she 
swooned : her husband perceived that 
it went. to her heart, and to prevent 


‘her returning again (now she was going) | 


‘eut off her head ; which raised such an 
horror in the fiends: that they immedi- 
ately, left the room, and went to their 
‘several homes. ; | 

2. Schach Abbas, king of Persia, 
‘coming to understand thet one of his 
menial servants, who Was called Jacup- 

gaubeg, Kurtzi Tirkenan (that is to say, 
he’ whose .offce it was to carry the 
king’s bow and arrows)” had a light 
wife, sent him notice of it with this 
message, ‘* That if he-hoped. to con- 
tinue at court in his employment, it 
“was expected he shold cleanse his 
house.” This message, and the affliction 
hes conctived at the baseness of his 
wifé, and bis reflection’ that it. was 
known all about the court; put him into 
such a fury, that going immediately to 
his house (which was in the pfovince of 


(1.) Mandelst. Trav’ 1. 9.'p. gt (2) 
Korum. de Mirac, Mort... 7. . 2 


“TEason. 


Orleans. Trav. 1. 6. p. 330.—(3.) Herodot. 1. 2 
» P. 1o.-~(4.) Baker's Chron. p,.15. 
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Lenkeran) he cut-in pieces not only his 


ti wife, but also her two sons, four daugh- 


ters, .«ud five chamber-maids, and so. 
cleansed his house by the blood of twelve 
persons, most of them innocent. 

3. Ebe Egyptians do not presently de- 
pe the dead bodies of the wives of 
eminent persons to.conditure and em- 
balming, nor the bodies of sueh women, 


who in their li‘e-time were very beauti- 


ful, but detain them after death, at Jeast | 
three or four days, and that upon this 
There was once one of these 
embalmers impeached by his companion, 
that he had abused a dead body, com- 
mitted to his care to be salted and em- 
balmed. Dr. Brown, in his vulgar er- 


‘rors, speaking of the like villanies used 


by these pollinetors, elegantly writes, 
«* deformity needeth not now complain, | 
nor shall the eldest hopes be ever super-_y 
annuated, since death hath spurs,, and 
carcases have been courted.” 

4. After king Fdred, (not any of his 
sons) but his nephew curt h the eldest 
son ot king Edmund; succeeded, and 
was anointed and crowned at Kingston 


; upon.Thames, by Otho, archbishop of 


Canterbury, in the year 955.” This 
prince, though scarce fourteen years old, 
and but a child in years, the very day 
of the coronation, and in sight of his 
lords, as they sat in counsil, shamefully 
abused a lady of great estate, and his 
near kinswoman; and to mend the mat- 
ter, shortly after slew her husband, the’ 
more freely to enjoy his incestuous plea- 
sure. For this and other infamous acts, 
a great part of “his subjects hearts were so 
turned - against ‘him, that the Mercians 
and Northumbrians revolted and swore 
fealty to his younger brother Edgar, with 
grief whereof, after four years reign, ‘he 


ended his life, and was buried in ‘the 


chu-ch- of the New Abbe y of Hi de at 


W inchester. 


5. Engenius the Thi, king of Scot- _ 
land, made a beastly law, which . ap- 
pointed the first night of the new-married 
woman to belong to the lord of the soil. 
This infamous law was repealed by king ’ 


“Malcolm, anno ‘1057, granting the has- 
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band liberty ‘to redeem the same by pay- 


ment of an half-mark of silver, which, 


* portion they call marchetas mulierum, and 
is yet disponed by superiors in the char- 
' ters they give to their vassals. 
| 6. Augustus, though of so great a 

fame for a good emperor, was yet ‘so 
~ Yostfully given, that if he saw any beau- 
tif. Jady, he cansed her to be privately 


_ brought to him, without all respect of 


nobility, dignity or honesty. The phi- 
Josopher Athenodorious was very intimate 
with him, yet not acquainted with bis hi- 
bidinous practices: but one day under- 
standitig that Augustus had sent a litter, 
closed with his seal, for a certain noble 
-Jady, whose husband lamented exceed- 
ingly, and the chaste woman: was a'so 


moved €xtremely thereat; be besought 


sonveyed himself secretly into the litter 
h the place of the lady, with a sword in 
his hand: when the litter was brought, 
Augustus coming, as his manner was, to 
open it himself, Athenodorus Trashed 


a both to be patient, and torthwith 


i 
1 
| 


forth upon’ him,’ with his drawn sword 
in his hand: <* And (said he) “art thou 


not afraid that some one should kill thee 
in this manner?” Augustus was much 

_ amazed at this unexpected accident, yet 
gently bore with the boldness of the phi- 
-lesopher, thanking him afterwards, and 
making good use of so food a warning. 
9, Chere was a surgcon of no mean 
city, who,’ neglecting his own, folléwed 
the wife of another man; and when on 
atime’ be bad mounted his horse, with 
a purpose to ride to her, his wife asked 


him, “ whithérhe went?” who, in de-— 


tision, replied, “ ‘To a brothel-house.” 
These words, spoken in such a petulent 
levity, were not unheard by Divine Jus- 
- tice’; for, when he had performed with 


the adulteress what he intended, and was 
mounting his horse te return, one of his _ 


f-et catched, and was’ entangled in the 
reins ;- which the horse being frighted 
at, he ran away, as if mad, shook him 


off the saddle, one of liis feet hanging © 


in the stirrup; he drew him in such a 
manner along the way, that his brains 
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were beat upon the stones , nor ‘could he 
be stopped, till he had dragged him into 
a brothel-house, and made good those 
words that before he had spoken with 
inconsiderate perverseness. | 

8. Hostius was a man of a most pro- 
flivate baseness: after what manner he 
abused himself with both sexes, ‘and 
what glasses he caused ‘to be made, on 


purpose to. enlarge the imagination of’ _ 


iis impurities by the delusion of his ‘eyes, 


I had rather it should be declared by the» 


- pen of Seneca than mine; but it is pro- 


per to remember, that the villanies of this” 


monster had a due recompence, even in 
this world: for when he was slain by 
his own servants, Augustus, the empe- 
ror, judged his death unworthy of re- 
venge. 


g: The duke of Anjou coming to- 
assist the Netherlands against the Spani- 


ards, while his army was upon the fron- 


‘tiers to enter into Hainault, it happened 


that one captain Pont was lodged in 


the house of a rich farmer, named John 
Mills, of whom he demanded his daugh- 
1ér Mary to wife; but being denied, he 


chased the whole family out of the house,’ 
keeping only this poor virgin, whom he © 


Min ? ¢ 2 ' 
ravished, and caused three or four of his 


sdidiers to‘do the like: this’ done, he sét 
hér at the table by him, and derided her 
with obscene speeches: she, big with 


‘revenge, as the captain turned his head, 


i6 speak with a corporal, catched up a 
kbife, and stabbed him therewith to the 


heart, so that’ he fell down ‘presently, - 


dead. ‘Yhe sdldiers took and bound 
her to a tree, and shot her to ‘death. 


‘70. Paulina was the wife of Saturni- : 


nus, illustrious, as well for the chastity of 
her life, as the nobility of her'birth. De- 
cias Mundus, none of the meanest of 


the knivhts of Rome, was inflamed with - 
so that he 


her incomparable beauty, 
offered. her two hundred thousand 
drachms for a single night; she despis- 
ing’ his gifts, he determined to famish 
himself. Ide, the freed-woman of his 
father, was aware of this, and told him, 


that for fifty thousand drashms she 


(5-) Bish. Sports. Hist. Churc. of Scotland, 1. 2. p. 299.—(6.) Camer. Oper. Subcis. Cent. 1. c. 
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would procure him the embraces of Pau- 
lina; which having received, and 'know- 
ing Paulina vemently addicted to. the 
worship ,of Isis, she delivered twenty- 


five thousand drachms to some of the. 


priests: declared the love of Decius, so- 
licited their belp, and, that done, she 
promised to deliver them as much more 
in gold. The elder of these priests, thus 


corrupted, goes to, Panlina, and being » 


admitted to a private conference, tells 
her, that ‘* the god Anubis was. taken 
with. her, beauty, and cominanded that 
she should repair to him.” She obtained 
leave of her husband to go the more ea- 
sily, for that he knew she was of ap- 
proved chastity, ‘To the temple she went: 
aod when it was {ime to rest, she was 
locked in by the priests, and there, in 
the dark, was encountered by Mundus, 


whose pleasure that night sie obeyed,: 


supposing that she had grat'fied the god. 
He went thence before the Priests, that 
were conscious ofthe abuse, were risen. 
Paulina magnified her happiness to her 
husband and equals. Upon the third 
day after Mundus met her: “ It was 
well done, Paulina,’ said he, 
me two hundred thousand drachms, and 
yet withal to full what I desired: for I 
am not ill-satisfied that you despised Mun- 
dus, and yet embraced him under the pre- 
text of Anubis :’’and so departed. Paulina 
now first apprehending the abuse, tore 
her garments and hair, discovered all to 
her husband, conjuring him not to suf- 
fer sogreat a villany to pass unpunished. 

Her husband informed: the emperor 
Tiberius of the matter, who having 
caused strict examination to be had of all 
persons concerned, he commanded all 
those impostor priests to be crucified, 
together with Ide, the inventress and 
contriver of this mischief. He ordered 
the, temple to be pulled down, and the 
statue of Isis to be east, into the river 
Tyber, As for Mundus, he condemned 
him to perpetual banishment; in part 
(as he said) excusing him because of the 
rage of his love. a" 

_11: Sir Robert Carr, sometime fa. 
ycurite to King James I. who created 


-(10.) Joseph. Anti. Judatc. 1. 1g.c. 4, p- 467. Wier. Oper. de Preestig. Diems. 1. 3. ¢. 24, 
243. Lonic. Thea. p. 468. Lavat.de Spect. Part 1.¢. 6. p. 23, 24, ; 
Pil, tom, 1.1. 6, ¢. 4. p. 732.—(11.) Kingston’s Hist, Eng, 
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him viscount Rochster, and. earl of 


Somerset, living in open adultery with 


the young earl of Essex’s Lady,) to pre- 


vent the scandal, and enjoy their plea- 


sures with the greater freedom, procured 
the ladv to be solemnly, though unjustly, 
divorced from her husband ; and then, at 
the expence of Sir ‘Thomas Overbury’s 
life, Somerset married her. The weddine 
was honoured, with the presence of 
the king, queen, and nobility, with all 
imaginable pomp and gallantry, The 
city of London also made an entertain. 
ment for the bride and bridegroom ;_ and 
happy were they who could shew the 
greatest respect to their persons, and ho- 


“nour to their nuptials; but before the 


conclusion of the year, Somersetsand his 
lady were apprehended, and convicted, 
and condemned to die, for procuring sir 
‘TL’. Overbury to be poisoned in the tower, 
All men expected, according to king. 


- James’s asseveration, ** not to spare any 
one that was concerned in that murder,” 


that they would both have been exe- 
cuted; but on the contrary, they were 
pardoned, and set. at liberty, , with .the 
allowance of four thousand pounds a 
year out of the earl’s confiscated estate. 
They retired to a private life in the 


_country: and now that love, that made 


them break through all opposition, ei- 
ther on her side declining to some new 
object, as was commonly reported, or 
his inclining to reluctancy, they lived in 
the same house as strangers to each other, 
The lady died before them, an infa- 
mous death, of a disease in the offend- 
ing parts, too unseemly for any modest 
pen to mention’; of the earl I will say 


no more, but tha the would have passed” 


for a good man, if he had not doated 


. \ 
on so il a woman, whose lewdness | 


brought him to ruin, 


{ 


CHAP. LIL. 


Of the Incesttous Loves and Marriages of 


some Men. 
Ir is the 


“That the commixture of brothers and 


- 


sisters, 


saying of St. Augustine: . 


p 242,* 
Zona. Ann tom, fol. 46..Parch.# 
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_ sisters, the more. ancient; it is in respect. 
of the compulsion of necessity, the more 
damnable it is now afterwards become 
through the prohibition of, religion.’”, 
Amongst those where religion hath had 
but little.to do, whole nations are at this 


day at once both polluted and, delighted, | 


with all sorts of incestuous, connections. 
The Persians and Parthians approve .of 
incest in their royal families, ;by reason. 
of which it is often. committed, but, 


i ae rh apes < i 
seldom so punished as in the following 


DION Soe. ep acuta hd ORS Se 
__ 1. About a league and a half from the. 
city of Amadabat, the metropolis of 


 Guzuratta, we were shewed_a sepulchre, 


which they call Betti Chuit, thatis to say, 


- The daughter’s ‘shame discovered: there 
_ Seth interred in it a rich ,merchant,,a 


Moor, named Hajam Majom, who. fall- 
ing in love with his own daughter, and 
desirous to shew some pretence. for his 
incest, went to an ecclesiastical judge,, 
and told him in. general terms :. aTtae 
he had.in his youth taken pleasure to. 
plant a garden, and to dress and order 
it with great care, so that now it brought 
forth stich excellent fruits, that the nei gh- 
_ bours were extremely desirous thereof a 
that he was every .day importuned , to 


communicate unto them, but..that he,’ 


could not yet be persuaded to, part there. 
with; and that it was his design to make 
use of them himself, if the judge would. 
grant him, ‘in writing, a licence to do it. 
The kadi (who was not able to. dive into. 
the wicked intentions of this unfortunate: 


man) made answer, “ That. there; was... 


no difficulty in all this: and .so imme- 
“diately, declared as. much in writing, 
Hajam shewed it his daughter); and 
finding, nevertheless, that neither his 
own authority, nor the general. permis- 
sion of the judge, would make’ her con-, 
sent to his brutal enjoyments,. he ravished, 
her. She complained to her, mothers. 
whe made go much noise about it, that, 
the king, Mahomet Begeran, coming to 
dar thereof, ordered him to lose ‘his 
dead pte ee . 


\ 
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choice young mem ‘in her army, and after 


‘she had. done ..with. them,.commanded 


ws 


2. Semiramis, queen of th Assyrians, . 


e 31-2 i~ Lod! +E ; el 4 4 
was a’woman of incessant and insatiable . 


lust ; to gratify which, she selected the 


ooeh Aho - 


them to he’slain..., She had also. incestu- 
ous. society. with her. son, and covered 
her private infamy with a public impiety 
for she commanded. that,. without, any 
regard of reverence. had tnto nature, 
it should be held lawfal for parents-and 
ehildren .to..marry -each other as..they 
Pleaseds..\«soscmrct, aurvwshiaidl ae peal 
_ 3, Ptolemeus, “king of Egypt, did 
first .violate the. chastity, of his own 


‘sister, and afterwards made-her his wife ;' 


nor was it long before he as basely dis- 
missed her,.as he had impiously received. 


her: for having sent her. away, he then 


took to wife the daughter of ‘that sister 
whom he had but lately divorced... He 
murdered the son.he had by his sister, 
as also his brother’s son ¢ being therefore 
become. hateful, for his incests. and mur- 
ders, he was. expelled the kingdom by 
those, of, Alexandria, anno ab U. Cy 
_ 4, Cambyses, king of Persia, falling 
in love with his. own sister,-sent for the. 
judges,.of bis..kingdom, and, inquired of 
them,.if, there. were any law. that per=: 
mitted him to marry his own sister: -to- 
whom (fearing to exasperate the natural 
cruclty of his disposition): they replied. :: 
“ That they found. not, any such law as. 
he had mentioned; but. they found. anoa. 
ther.jaw, wheyeby the kings of Persia: 
were enabled..to do-as they. pleased 172°: 
whereupon he married her, and after that: 
another of his sisters also... 4) 3. ooo» 
5. In, the, family .of the Arsacide: 
(that is, the kings of Parthia). he was) 
looked upon .as no Jawful heir of: the: 
kingdom, and familys who was: not:con-) 
ceiyed i), incestuous conjunction of the: 
son. with. the mother. iidlabse, oc 
_ 6. Luther, in his comment: upon: Gee: 
nesis, tells, that at Erford there .was a 
young man, (the'son of a widew-womam 
of good quality) who had oftenrsolicited: 
his mother’s maid to‘ admit--him to ‘het 
bed: she, wearied with his continual im-. 
portunity, acquainted. her. mistress with: 
it. The: mother, intending to chastise 
her-son, bade. the maid to appoint him: 
an hour, and agreed amongst themselves 


-~ - ‘ft by ‘ if Py want 1, 4 2 4 2 ix ty a : - L < i » ‘ 
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to exchange beds. The mother lay ex- 
pecting the son, intending to give him a 
very severe chiding ; but, while she thus 


went about to deceive the young man, 


she herself:was, by the delusion of satan, 


deceived also; for taking flame she si- 


lently admitted her son, and, unknown 
by him, was at that time got with child: 


at the usual time she was delivered of a 
daughter, which was brought up by- 


her as one that was fatherless and mo- 
‘therless. When this girl was grown up, 
the young man, her son, fell in love with 
her; and, notwithstanding the mother 
laboured with anxiety against it, would 
needs have her to his wife 3. so that, 
though unwittingly, the -young man lay 
at once with his sister and daughter, as 
well as his wife. The mother, through 


grief, being ready to lay violent hands 


upon herself, confessed the whole to the 
priest ; and divines beg acquainted 
with the case, agreed, that seeing the 
whole was unknown to both, they should 
not be divorced, lest their consciences 
should be burdened. 

7. C. Caligula. familiarly polluted all 
his sisters; and at any great feast he 
evermore placed one or other of them by 
turns beneath himself, while his wife sat 
above. He is believed to have defloured 
his sister Drusilla, while a virgin, and he 
himself buta boy ; and was one time sur- 
prised with her by his grand-mother Anto- 
nia, in whose house they were brought up 
together. Afterwards, when she was 


married to L. Cassius Longinus, a con-- 


sular person, he took her from him, and 
kept her openly as if she had been his 
lawful wife. 
dained her his heir, and his -successor in 
the empire ; for the same sister deceased, 
he proclaimed a general cessation of law 
in all courts,and atime of solemn mourn- 
ing; durmg which, it was. a capital 
crime to have laughed, bathed, or supped 
together with parents, wife, or childyen. 
And being impatient of this sorrow, he 
fled suddenly out of the city; and hay- 
ing passed, through all Campania, he 
‘went to Syracuse, and from thence re- 
turned withyhis hairand beard overgrown: 


(6.) Lonic. Theat. p. 486. Luthe. Coll. Mensal. p. 257.—(7.) Sueton. 1. 4. c, 24, Pp. 179.— 


When he lay sick, he or- 
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neither at any time after, in his speeches — 
to the people or the soldiery, about tlie 
most weighty affairs, would he swear 
otherwise than by the name or deity of 
Drusilla. fh Pe 

8. Strabo reporteth of the Arabians, 
that they admitted incest with sister and 
mother. Adultery with them is death,’ 
but that only is sailleery which is out of 
the same kindred; otherwise for all of 
the same blood to use the same woman 
is their incestuous honesty. “When fif- 
teen brothers (king’s sons) had, by their 
continual company, tired their one and- 
only sister, she devised a means to rid 
herself, or at least to ease her somewhat 
of that trouble. And whereas the cus- 
tom was, that he which went in left his. 
staff at the door to prohibit others en+-— 
trance, she got like staves, and always 
having one at the door, was disbur- 
dened of their importunity; every one 
that came, thinking some other had 
been there before them: but they being 
once all together, one of them stole from. 
his fellows, and finding this staff at the 
door, accused his. sister to his father of 
adultery, whereof, by discovery of the 
truth, she was cleared. Teese 

9. Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia, 
fell in love with his own daughter, a beau- 
tiful virgin, called Atossa: which his own - | 


_mother Parysatis perceiving, persuaded 


him to marry her, and so to take’her for 
his wife: and though the Persian laws 
forbad such incestuous marriages; yet 
by the counsel of his wicked mother, 
and his own lust, he had her for his 
wife, after which time he never pros- 
pered in.any thing he took in hand. 

!0. Lucretia, the daughter of Pope 
Alexander the ‘Sixth, nat. only lay with 
the pope her father, but also with her 
brother, the duke of Candy: which: 
duke was also slain by Ceesar Borgia, for: 


being his rival in his sister’s bed. Of this 


Lucretia is this epitaph extant : 


Fic jacet in tumulo, Lucretia nomine, sed re. 
Thars, Alexandri filia, sponse, nurus. ) 
Here Lucrece lies, a Thais in her life, 
Pope Sixtus’ daughter, daughter-in-law, and 
wife. 


, 


(3.) Purch. Pil. tom. 1. 1.3. ¢. 1. p, 260,—-(9 ) Diodor, Sic, Clark’s Mir, ¢,71. p.313.—(10.) 
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Of such as have been warned of their approaching Death. 
Seed } AMAR . 


- 11. “ When, we came to the court: of 


the king of Quedea, we found that (with 


"a great deal of pomp, excellent misic, 


- dancing, and largess to the poor) he. 


was solemnizing the funerals of his fa- 
ther, whom he himself had stabbed, on 
| purpose to marry his own mother, after he 
had already gotten her with child. As 
" aremedy in ‘these evils he made procla- 
mation, that on pain of a most rigorous 
‘death, no person whatever should be so 
daring as to speak a word of that which 
had passed: and it was told us, how for 
that cause he had already put to death 
divers principal personages of his king- 
dom, and a number of merchants,”? 
a a, te nn btn, PL iti ld loca 
CHAP. LIM. 


Of such as Pine been warned of their ape 


proaching Death, and yet were not able to 
avoid it. aah 
Wuew Alexander the Great (then in 
India) had been told by an oracle, that 
he should die by poison at Babylon, and 
that within the compass of the next cizht 
months ; he was importunate to know Furs 
ther, who was the person that should 
give him that poison? But he had no 
other answer than this: “ That the fates 
caunot be deceived.” So it seems: for 
__when the appointed time is come, ’tis easy 
to observe how some push on themselves 
“by a wilful and presumptuous foolhardi- 
ness; and to others, their very caution 
and circumspection hath proved as fatal 
to them, as any other thing. 
~~ 1. Advertisements were come from all 
‘parts, both within and without the realm, 
frony Spain, Rome, Lorrain and Savoy, 
to give notice to Henry of Lorrain, duke 
of Guise (in the reign of Henry the third 
of France), that a bloody catastrophe 
would dissolve that assembly he had then 
occasioned of the estates, The almanacks 
had well observed it: it was generally 
- Hoised in the estates, that the execution 
‘should be on St. Thomas’s day, the very 
eve before the. duke’s death: the duke 
himself sitting down to. dinner, found a 
scroll under hig napkin, advertising him 


i687 


of a secret ambush of the king and ‘his: 
but he writ underneath with his own 
-hand: They dare not,” and threw it un- 


der the table. . Secing, therefore, that no 


warning would abaté bis confidence, nor 


awake his security, his murder was per- 


formed in this manner: “ Upon Decem- 


ber 23, 1588, the king assembles his 
council, having before preparedseven of his 
gentlemen, that were near-his person to 
execute his will.. The duke of Guise 
came, and attending the beginning of the 
council, sends for.an handkerchief, Pe. 
ricart, his secretary, not.daring to com. 
mit this: new advertisement to any man’s 
report, ties a note to one of the corners 
thereof, saying: “Come ‘forth and save 
yourself, else you are but a dead man? 
But Larchant, the captain of the king"s 
guard stayed the page that carried. it, 
and caused another to be given to him by 
St. Prix, the chief groom of the king’s 
chamber. ‘The spirit of man doth often 
prophesy the mischief that doth pursue 
him : the duke in the council feels strange 
alterations, and extraordinary distempera- 
tures, and amidst his distrust a great 
fainting of his heart. Sz. Prix presents 
unto him some prunes of Brignolles, and 
raisins of the sun: he eats, and thereupon 
the king calls him into his cabinet, by Re- 
vol, one of the secretaries of state, as it 
were to confer with him about some se- 
cret of importance: the duke leaves the 
council to pass into the cabiaet, and as 
he lifts up the tapestry with one hand to 
enter, they charge him with swords and 
daggers, and so he was slain.’ 
2. Certain it is that some good whils 
before the duke of Buckingham’s death, 
by the knife. of Felton, Sir Clement 
Throckmorton, a gentleman then living, 
advised him to wear a privy-coat: whose 
council the duke received very kindly; 
but gave him this answer, “ ‘That against 
any popular fury, .a shirt of mail would 


‘be but a silly defence; and as for any 


single man’s assault he took himself to be 
in no danger,” | . 
3. The night before king William the 


Second was killed, a certain monk dreams 


_ ed that he saw the king gnaw the image 


of Christ crucified, with his teeth 3 and 
that as he was about to bite away the legs 


(11.) Ferdinand Mendez. Pinto’s Voyages, c. 8. p. 29. 


(1-) De Serre’s Gen. Hist, of Franee, p.821.—-(2.) Reliq. Wott. p. 114, 
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of the same iniage, Christ with his’ feet 
spurned him down to the ground; ‘and 
that,'a8 he ldy on the earth, there came 


out of his mouth a flame of. fire, with’ 


abundance of smoak: ‘this bemg’ related 
tothe king by Robert Fitz: Hammon, 
he made a jest of it, saying: “¢ This monk 
would fain have something for his dream, 
go give him an hundred shillings, but bid 
him look that he dream more auspicious 
dreams hereafter.”’. Also the same night 
‘the king himself dreamed, that the veins of 
his arms were broken, and'that the blood 
issued out in great abundance; and many 
other like passagves'there were: by which 
it seems he had friends somewhere, (as 
well as Julius Caesar) that ‘did all they 
could to give him waming: but that as 
Czesar’s, so his evil genius would not suf- 
fer him’ to take it: for king William, 
notwithstanding he was forewarned by 
many signs, would go out a hunting in 
the New Forest’: yet something moved 
with the many presages, he staid within 
all the forenoon: but about dinner-time 
an artificer came, and brought him’ six 
“eross-bow arrows, very strong and sharp, 
whereof four he kepthimself, andthe other 


two he delivered to Sir Walter Tyrrel, a_ 


knight of Normandy, his bow-bearer: 
saying : “ Here Tyrrel, take you two, 
for you know how to shoot them to good 
purpose ;” and so having,at dinner, drank 
more liberally than his custom, as it were 
in contempt of presages, out he rides to 
the New Forest, where Sir Walter Tyrrel 
shooting at a deer, at a place called Cha- 
ringham, the arrow glanced agaist a 
tree, Oras some say, grazed upon the 
back of the deer, and flying forward hit. 
the ‘king. upon the breast, with which he 
instantly fell down dead. Thus died 
William Rufus in the the forty-third year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign: his body was drawn ina collier’s 
cart, with one horse, to the city of Win- 
chester, where the day following he was 
buried in the cathedral church of St. 
Swithin. “PRT ANE Pe 

4, The lord Hastings, by Richard the 


Third, the then protector, was arrested 


of hich treason; who wished him to _ 


make haste and be confessed, for he swore 


by St. Paul, his usual oath, that he 


(g.) Bak, Chron. p. 53, 54, — (4.) Ibid, p. 320, $22. j- 
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would not touch bread nor drink till his — 
‘head was off: ’so he was ‘led forth unto — 
the green before the chapel within the 
“Tower, where his head was laid down 
“aypon a log of timber, and there’ stricken 
“off. 
-§nevitable’the blows of destiny are: for 
“the very night before his death the lord > 
“Stanley sent a secret messenger to him at 
‘midnight, in all haste, to acquaint him 


In this man’s death We may see how 


ofa dream be had,'in Which he thought 
that’a boar with his tusks so gored them 
both in the heads, that the blood ran about 
their shoulders; and forasmuch as the 
protector gave the boar for his. cogni- 
zance, the dream made so fearful an ip- 
pression upon his: heart, that he was 
thoroughly resolved to stay no longer, 
and had made his horse ready, requinng 
the lord Hastings to go with him, aad 


that presently, to be out of danger befoxe — 


it should be day-. But the lord Hastings 
answered the messenger: ‘Good Lord! 


‘ - ‘ * . 
leaneth your master so much to such tri- | 


fles, to put such fajth in dreams, which 
eithér his own fears create, or else they 
rise in the night, by reason of the day’s 
thoughts? Go back therefore to thy mas- 
ter and commend me to him, and pray 
“him to be merry, and have no fear; for 
I assure him I am as sare of the man he 
speaks of, as of mine own hand:” the 
man he meant was one Catesby, who de- 
ceived him, and was himself the first mo- 
ver to rid him out of the way. Another 
warning he had the same moruing in 


‘which he was beheaded:. his harse twice | 


or thrice stumbled ‘with him almost. to 
falling, which, though, it often happen 
to such to whom no mischance is toward, 


en foregoing some great misfortune. 

5. The night before Henry the-Se- 
cond, king of France, was slain, queen 
Margaret his wife dreamed that she saw 
her husband’s eye put out: there were 
justs and tournaments at that time, into 
which the queen besought her husband 
not to enter because of her dream; but 
he was resolved, and there did things 
worthy of himself: when almost all was 
now done, he would needs run the tilt 
with a knight who refused him, his name 
was Montogomery: the king was bent 
upon 


: 


, 


_yet hath it of old been observed asatok- — 


i 
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upon it, they shivered their lances in the 
course, and asplinter of one of them took 
the king so full in the eye, that he there- 
by received his death-wound. 

‘6. Creesus, king of Lydia, had two sons, 
the one dumb and of little use, the other 
a person of excellent accomplishments 
above all the rest of his companions; his 
name was Atys: concerning. this son 
Creesus dreamed that he was transfixed 
with a javelin, headed with iron: being 
awake, and having considered of it, he 
takes a wife for his son, and whereas’ he 
was before general of all the Lydian for- 
ces, he would not suffer him henceforth 
toheadthem: all spears, javelins, lances,and 
suck like, he removed from the walls into 
inward chambers, lest any should fall upon 
his son and kill him.. About this time, near 
the mount Olympus in Mysia, there was 
a wild boar of extraordinary bigness, de- 
stroying the labours of the Mysians: and 
though they had divers times assaulted 
him, yet were they destroyed, and he no 
way hurt. ‘They therefore sent ambas- 
sadors to Croesus to beseech him to send 
them his’ son, with a party of- select 
young men, together with some dogs, 
that the boar might be slain. Croesus, 
remembering his dream, refused to send 
his son, but granted all the rest. His 
son, hearing their embassy and his refu- 
sal, expostulated with him the cause why 
he would not suffer him to go with. the 
rest ? He thereupon tells him his dream : 
the young man replied, “* That seeing it 
was upon the point of a weapon that he 
should die, he need not fear to send him 
to the Mysians, for his dream was not 
that he should die by teeth, tusks or the 
like.” Croesus hereupon changed his de- 
fermination ; and having resolved his son 
should go this expedition, he called for 
Adrastus, a valiant person, who had fled 
out of Phrygia to him, and told him, that 
to his care he would entrust his son, in 
case they should be suddenly set upon by 
robbers in the way. To Mysia they 
went, found out the boar, and having 
enclosed him round, cast darts and jave- 
ling at him: here Adrastus threw.a jave- 
lin at the boar, but, missing his aim, he un- 


(5.) Lonic. Theatr. p- 410. 
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fortunately therewith so wounded the 
prince that he presentlydied: and Adras~ 
tus, unable to bear the grief of his error, 
slew himself. : 

7. Alexander the Great was admonish- 
ed by the Chaldeans, that he should not 
enter Babylon, as being a place fatal.to 
him, and not only so, but. he had in his 
sleepthe imageof Cassander, his murderer, 

resented to him: he thought he was 
killed by him, and that he was advised 
to be a more careful preserver of his own 
life. Afterwards, when Cassander came 
first into his sight (for he had never be- 
fore seen him) ‘he enquired whose son he 
was: when he was told it was the son of 
Antipater, though: he knew it was that 
face whose image had appeared to him in 
the ‘night, he repeated a Greek verse, 
which would have no credit. given to 
dreams :' and so clearing his mind of that 
suspicion he had conceived, gave oppor 
tunity to. Cassander to administer that 
poison which ‘was already prepared for 
him. rae sh Se 

§. The night before the death of Julius 
Cesar, he was told by Calphurnia, his 
wife, that she had then newly dreamed . 
that she saw him lay dead: in her bo- 
som, and being-in great perplexity and 
fright with her vision, she ‘endeavoured, 
by the most importunate entreaties, ta 
deter him from going the next morning 
to the senate-house: he had also notice 
by Spurina to beware of the ides of 
March, in which he was slain: nay, in 
the morning, as he passed to the senate, 
one trust into his hand a note of all the 
conspirators, which he also shuffled 
amongst the rest of his papers and never 
looked upon it. 

9, Aterius Ruffus, a knight of 
Rome (when a great sword-play was to 
be peformed by the gladiators. of Syra- 
cuse) dreamed the night before, that one 
of those kind of fencers, which are called 
Retiarii, (which use nets in the theatre 
to entangle their adversaries, with, that 
they should neither offend nor defend } 

ave him a mortal wound: which dream 
- told. to such of his friends that sat 
near him, It happened presently after 


Herodot. 1.1. p. 14, 15.' Val. Max. 


Pets. Greg. de 
Sucton.. . 


that one of those Retiarit was forced by’ 
his adversary to the place where Ateritis 


_ and his friends were seated as spectators }! 


whose face he no sooner beheld, at 
he staited and told his triends, that he 
was the'man from whose hands he had 
dreamed he received his death, and would / 
ther upon have’ departed : his friends en-' 
deavoured to detain’ him by discussing | 
his fear, and so occasioned his murder $] 
for the Retiarius having then compelled 
his adversary to that‘ very place, aud! 
overthrown him, while he wes busy: to 
thrust his sword through him as he lay 

rostrate, he so wounded .Aterius that 
he died upon the spot. | cae 

10. Mauritius, the emperor, dreamed 
that both himself and his whole stock 
were killed by one. Phocas, not without 
some fearful apprehensions: he told this 
dream of his to Philippicus, -his son-in-’ 
law. Exact enquiry is made if any could 
be found of that name; and in so nume- 
rous an army as he had then,’ there was 
but one, and he a notary: he, therefore, 
supposed himself secure enough from-one 
of so low and meaii a fortune. But before 
he took any further course therein, thore 
Was a mutiny in the army, upon the de- 
tention of their pay ; in that tumult Pho- 
cas was saluted emperor: the army re- 
turning towards Constantinople, Mauri- 
tius fled to Chalcedon, . where both he 
and his whole progeny, by the command* 
ment of Phocas, were put to death. 

_ A. Acehias, the 'Theban tyrant, be- 
mg at a feast, where were present all sorts 
of merriment and mirth, there was 
brought ‘him a letter, wherein he was 
certified of @ plot that was upon his life ; 
he never read it, but gave order, that as a 
thing serious it should be deferred to the 
morrow: but neglecting that warnine, 
he did not live’to read it, forhe wes slain 
that night: 

12. It is a very memorable thing, 
which (from the mouth of a very credi- 
ble person who saw it) George Buchanan 

relates, | concerning: James the Fourth . 
king of Scotland : that intending to make 
@ war with England, a certain old man of 
a venerable aspect, and clad in along blue 


(9:) Val. "Max. 1:1.°6.7.'p.915 99, ‘TLonic? Theatr: p. 408. 
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: 


garment,’ came unto him, at the church’ 


of ‘St. Michael at Linlithgow, while he? 


Putexa ah + atts * y > 3 aoe) 
was at his devotion, and leaning over the 
canons seat, Where the king Sat, ‘said, 
*¢'Tiamt sent tinta thee; O king, to give | 


thee warntrg, that thou proceed hot Th” 


the war thou art about, for ifthou dost, 
it will be thy ruin ;” and haying 80 said,” 
he-withdrew himself back mito the press + 
the king after service was‘ended enquired’ 
earnestly for him, but “he-could be. no 

where found, neither eould any ‘of the” 
standers-by feel or perceive how, when or 

were vanished in their hands ; but po wars’ 
ing could divert hisdestiny, which had not 
been destiny if it could have bsen divert. 
ed. “Fis queen also had acquainted hitn 

with the visions and affrihtinents” of 
ker sleep, that her chains and armlets'as— 
peared to be turned ito pearls, ‘that she 
had seen him fall frém'a great precipice; 
and that she had lost one of her eyes: but. 
he answered these were but dreams,  aris- 


where he passed from them, having as it’ 


_ing from the many ‘thoughts and cares of 


the day: he marched on therefore'and fell 
with a number of his nobility, ‘at the 
battle of Flodden-field, September 9th, 
1513. adhe | Pea rtegra 
_ 13. "There was an Italian called David 
Risio, who had followed the Savoyah am- 
bassador into Scotland, and ia hopes of 


bettering his fortune gave himself to at. 


tend the qaeen Mary at first in the quali. 
ty of a musician: afterwards growing in: 
more favour, he was admitted to write her 
French letters, and in the’ end preferred to 
be principal secretary of state} had onl: 
the queen’s ‘ear, and governed all the eS 
~ « . “a 
fairs at court. To that excess of pride and, 
arrogance he was grown, that he would 
out-brave the kine in his apparel, in his 
domestic furniture, in the number and 
sorts of his’ horsés .and in every thing. 


else. This'man had warning given him, 
more than ence, by John Damiott, a 
French priest, who was thought to have 
some skill in magic, to dd his business, 
and begone, for thet he could not make 


‘good his part: he answered disdainfully, 


“ The Scots are’ given more to brag than 
fight.” Some few days before his death, 


Heyw. Hier. 1. 4 p. 225.—(10.)} 


Falgos. 1. 1. ¢. 5% p. 124.—(21.) Zuin. Theatr. voli 3. 1. 3. P. 698.~—-(12,) Baker's Chron, p. 374, 


Drum. Hist, of Scotland, p.143, 744, 
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being warned by the,same_ priest to take 


“heed of the bastard ; Ke replied, “ That 
whilst he lived he should not have ¢redit 
‘Kn Seotland, to do himany hurt ;” fot he 
took earl Murray to be. the, man, of 
‘whom, he was advertised, to take heed; 
but: the first stroke was given by, George 

Douglass, base son.to the earl of Angus, 
‘a‘ter whom every man-inflicted his wonud 
~ till _he was dispatched : this was in the 
“year 1565, ie Ra Gag 
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To Mignte -AFuD accel by 


' ee ‘ at: Bree ioethisé.¥ 
Of such as have, unwittingly or unwarily 
procured and hastened their own Deaths 
_ and Downfal. {oy 

"TH ancients erected no altars to death, 
“Because itis mexorable, and no way to 


 vbe prevailed upon,, or to be escaped by 


‘any of us; agreeable to this is that ef 


_ Mr. Bentow’s 1a his divine poem: 
$ Soke ae? isa ed e 


i ** Time posts’ on Jogse-reign’d steeds: the Su 
- ere’ tfacey Pq A ile 
“To West, may see thee endl thy’ race :: 
Death is:a noun, yet nok dea in any case.” 
Marea? wields 


. us ? Bu Sr . : atleast oe 7 > 
No certainly’ we cannot decline 1t,*for we 
_rumainto.the jaws of death, by. the*very 
g° r es a ee 


“game ways we endeavour to vavold sits 
Phe i.sons of » Esculapius” sometime’ dig 


our. graves, even then, whilethey are von- 
triving for ove health; rather «thaw fail 
swevbespeak: our coffins with our own 
tongues, not knowing what/we do ; as4n 
the following examples. b yea 
woot. King Charles the Nmthj of France, 


ehad reselved-upon the muréer of the chief 


lords of the Huguenots’ This secretof 
-council had been imparted bythe duke 
Sof. Asijou . to “Ligneroles, ‘lis’ familiar 
friend's) he being onetime in the king’s 
'.chamber, observed some tokens. of«the 
 king’s: displeasure 3; atthe insolent de- 
mands! of some Huguenot lord, whom 
the had! newly dismissed with shew of fa- 
your: Ligneroles, eithermoved with the 


lightness incident'to!youth, wwhich often 


«oversshoots’ discretion, ; ‘orimoved with 
ie eet va os 5 . 


~ 8.) Spots. Hist. 
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. Of such as have unwittingly procured their own Deaths and Downfall. 172 
ae ee a ee ee eT . Sey * a 


ambition not, pe ignorant, of the - nearest 
secrets, told'the King in his ear, “ That 
his majesty ought to quiet his mind with 
‘patience, and laugh at their insolence, 
for within a few days, by that meeting, 
which was almost ripe, they would be all 
in his net, and punished at his pleasure:” 
with which‘svords the king’s,mind being 
struck in the most tender sensible part 
-of it, he made shew not to understand 
his meaning, , and retired to his private 
lodgings, where full of anger, grief, and 
trouble, he sent to call the duke of 
Anjou, and charged him with the reveal- 
ing this weighty secret: he confessed, he 
had imparted the business to Ligneroles, 
but assured him he need.-not fear he 
would ever openthis lips to discover 1t:: 
«“ No more he shall,’® answered the king, 
.“ for I will stake order that he shall be ~ 
dispatched before he have time to pub- 
Jish it.”. He then sent for George de Vil- 
Jequier, viscount of Guerchy, who he 
‘knew’ bore a grudge against Ligneroles, 
‘and commanded him to endeavour by all 
means to kill him:that day ; which was 
accordingly expcuted by him and count 
Charles of Mansfield, as he hunted in the 
0 laa ag i ON 

“ 9. Gandaules, the son.of Myrsus,. and 
king-f Lydia, doated so much) upon 


“tertained by 
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over whose heart she +hhad gained such an 
‘empire that she procured the banishment 
of his queen Andovera, andthe death of 
his mother Galsuinda: yet neither was 
she faithful to him, but. prostituted her- 
self to Landrick ‘de la tour, duke of 
France, and mayor of the palace. Up- 
ona day the king being to goa hunting, 
came wp first Into her chamber, and 
found her dressing her head with her 
back towards him; he, therefore, went 
softly and struck her gently on the back 
art with ahunting spear: she not look- 
ing back, “ What dost thou do, my Lan- 
dric,”” said she, “it is the part of a good 
‘knight, to. charge a lady before rather 
than behind.” By this means the king 
‘found her falsehood, and went to his pro- 
‘posed hunting; but she perceiving her- 
self discovered, sent for Landric, told 
him what had happened, and therefore 
enjoined -him to kill the king for his and 
her safety, which undertock and affected 
that night, as the king returned late from 
‘his hunting. ; . 
“4, Muleasses, the king of Tunis, was 
. ‘skilled in astrology, - anf shad ‘found, 
that by a ‘fatal influx of ‘thesstars, he was 
to loose his kingdom, and also ta perish 
‘by a cruel death: when, ‘therefore, -he 
heard that Barbarossa was preparing a 
navy at Constantinople, concluding it was 
against himself ; ‘to withdraw from the 
‘danger, he departed Africa, and ‘trans- 
‘ported himself into ‘Ttaly ; to crave aid 
‘of Charles the emperor avainst the 
Turks, who ‘hethought ‘had a design 
upon him. In the mean ‘time he had 
committed the government of. his king- 
dom to Amida, ‘his son; who, like an 
ungrateful traitor, ‘assumed. to himself 
the name and power of the king; and 
‘having’ taken his father upon his return, 
‘put out his-eyes. Thus. Muleasses drew 
‘upon himself that fate he expected, ‘by 
‘those very ‘means by ‘which he hoped 
to have-avoided it. 
5. ‘There was an astrologer, who had 
often and truly predicted the event of 
divers weighty affairs; who having atten- 
‘tively “fixed hts ‘eyes upon ‘the face of 
Joannes Galeacius, and contemplated the 


__(3.) 'M. de Serr, Hist. Franc,’p. 99. Lips. monit. 1, 2. 
{ Pp- 109-——(4.) Jov, Elog. p. 359. 
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same: “ Dispose, sir,” said he, “ of your 


_affairs with what speed you may, for it is 


impossible that you should live me in 
this world.” “ Why so?’ said Galea- 
cius. ‘ Because,’”’ replied the other, 
“ the stars, whose sight and positions on — 
your birth-day I have well observed, do 
threaten you, and that not obscurely, ° 
with death before such time as you shall 
attain to maturity. Well,” said Galeacius, 
‘you, who believe in these positions . 
of these birth-day stars, as if they were © 
so many gods, how long are you to live 
through the bounty of the fates?” « J 
have a sufficient tract of time alloted for 
my life,’” replied the astrologer. “ But,” 
said Galeacius, “ that for the future (out 
of a foolish belief of the bounty and cle- 
mency of the fates) thou mayest not pre- 
‘sume further upon the continuance of life, 
than perhaps it is fit, thou shalt die forth. 
with, contrary to thy opinion: nor shall 
‘the combined force of all the stars in hea- 
ven be able to save thee from destruction, 
who presumest in this manner to dally 
with the destiny of illustrious persons.’? 
and thereupon commanded him to be 
carried to prison, and there strangled. 

6. Though the mushroom was sus- 
pected, yet was it wine wherein Clav- 
dius, ‘the emperor, first took his poison ; 
for being in liquor, he lamented the des- 
‘tiny of his marriages, which he said were 


ordained to be all unchaste,. but should 


not pass unpunished. This threat being 
understood by Agrippina, she thought it 
high time to look about her, and by se- 
curing him with a ready poison, she 
provided to secure herself: so Cladius 
stands indebted to his unweary- tongue 
for his untimely death. : 

. 7. Herod, overéome with pain, trou." 
‘bled with’a vehement cough, and almost 
pined with fasting, was determined to. 


hasten his:own death ; and taking an ap- 


-ple in his hand, he called fora knife ; 


and then, looking about him, lest any 


-stander-by ‘should hinder him, «he lifted 


up his arm to:strike himself ; but Achai- 


bus his cousin ran hastily unto him, and 


‘stayed his hand ; and presently. there was 


great ‘lamentation made throughout all 


Cc. 2. p- 148, 


Falgos. 1.9. ¢. 9. p. 1975. 
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the king’s palace, as if the king had been 
dead. His son Antipater, then in pri- 
gon, having speedy news hereof, was 
giad, and promised the keepers a piece 
of money te let him go: but the chief of 
them did not only deny to do it, but also 
went and immediately acquainted the 
king with ic. Herod hearing this, com- 
manded his guard to ge and ‘kill Anti- 
ater, and bury him in the castle called 
Pivcsasien Thus was that wicked man 
cast away by ‘his own temerity and im- 
ptudence, whe, had he had more pati- 
“ence and discretion might probably have 
secured both his'lifé and the kingdom to 
himself; for Herod outlived “his death 
‘but five days. ok 
8. Anthony ‘being at Lacdicea, sent 
for king Herod, to answer what was ob- 
fected against him-touching the death of 
young Aristobulus. He was a violent 
jover of his wife Mariamres and sus- 
-pecting that her‘heauty was one cause of 
his danger, before he went he committed 
the care of his kingdom to Joseph his 
uncle, withal, leaving order to kill Ma- 
riamne his wife, in case he should hear 
that any thing evil had befallen him. He 
had taker’his journey; and Joseph, -in 
‘conversation with the queen, as an-argu- 
ment of the great love the king bore her, 
acquainted her with the order he had left 
with him. Herod having appeased An- 
thony, returned with honour ; and speak- 
ing to the queen of the truth and great- 
ness of his love, in the midst of embraces, 
Mariamne said to him, * It was not the 
part of a lover to give commandment, that 
af any thing should befall thee otherwise 
than well with Anthony, I should pre- 
_osently be put to death.’? “No sooner 
swere these werds out of her mouth, but 
the king entered into a strange passion, 
and giving ever his embraces, he cried 
eut with a loud vaice, and tore his hair ; 
saying, that .“¢he had a most evident 
proof that Joseph had committed adul- 
tery with ‘her, for that he would not 


vhave-discovered those things which had | 


-been:spoke to him in secret, except they 
had. grealy confided in one another :” 
sand ;in this emotion, or rage of jealousy, 
he was hardly restrained from killing his 

(7.) Josephus of the Jewish wars, 1.1, Cc, 21. 
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-wife; yet ,he gave order that’ Josept 


should be slain, without admitting him 
audience, or justification of his inno- 
cency. \ Thus Joseph, by his imprudent 
revealing of a dangerous secret, unwarily 
procured his own death, ~ : 

9. The emperor Probus, 2 great’and 
excellent prince, having well nigh 
brought the empire iuto a quiet and 
peaceable, from a troublesome and tur- 
bulent posture, was heard to say, that 
“ he would speedily take such a course, 
that there should be no more need of an 
army-” ‘This speech was so disliked by 
the soldiers, that they conspired against 
him, and procured his death. 


Ba a oath 
Gf Men of unusual Misfortanes in thew 


Affairs, Persons, or Families. 


‘Tw Ancients accounted him fora fool, 
who being himself but a man, would yet 
upbraid another of ‘his kind withhis cala« 
mity or misfortune. For what reason can 
any man have to boast of his own estate, 
er to insult over another’s unhappiness, 
when how pleasant a time soever he hath 
for the present, he hath yet no assurance 
that it shall so continue with him until 
the evening; and though he be ever so 
neat unto good fortune, yet he may pos= 


_ sibly miss it; as did the three princes in 
the following example. : 


1. Anastasius, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, being greatly hated, and foresee- 
ing he could not make much longer 
abide inthe world, he'began to reflect 


on his ‘successors, desiring to tranfer to 


the throne one of his three nephews, whom 
he had bred up; having no male issue to ~ 
succeed him. ‘There was difficulty im the 
choice, and he having a mind very super- 
stitious, put that to the lot which ‘he 
could notresolve by reason; for he caused 
three beds to be prepared in -the royal 
chamber, and made his crown to be hang- 
ed within the tester of one of: those: beds; 
being resolved to give it to him whoshould 
by lot- place himself under it :- this’ done, 
he sent for his nephews, and, after he 


p. 606.—(8.) Jos, Antig.1, 15. ¢.,4. p, 388.—(0.) 


had 


ay 


bad macnifi cently entertained them, com- 
manded them, to repose themselves, each 
_one,chogsing one of the beds prepared 
for them the eldest. accommodated him- 
-self according. to his. fancy, and, he hit 
upon nothing; the second did the. same ; 
che then, expected the youngest should go 
directly to the crowned. bed 3. but re 
pia 2yed. the emperor he. might bes permit- 


_ted to lay w rith one.of. hig brothers. and - 


by this. means not any, 0 them, took the 
way, to the empire, which, was’so.easy to 
be had, that it was not above a pace. dis- 
tant... Anastasius amazed, well saw God 
would transfer. the diadem from,his race ; 
and indeed Justin succeeded, 
stranger to his blood. 

x. Anne ] Momorancy wasea man of an 
exquisite wit. and mature wisdom, ac- 
companied with along experiénce in the 

changes | of the world; by which arts he 
acquired, happily for ‘himeelf and for h's 
posterity, exceeding great’ wealth, and 
the chief digmities of the kingdom, him- 
_self having .attained.to be constable of 
France. But this man, .in..his military 
commands, had always, suely ill fortune, 
_that, in. all the wars of which he had the 
‘government, he ever. remained ‘either.a 
“Toser; or grievously wounded, or a pri- 
.SONEL 3 which misfortunes were the occa- 
_ sion that many. times. his, fidelity . was 
_questioned; even in. that last. action, 
_ where fic ahting he lost his life, he w anted 
not. accuser Selvin ae rk, : 
' 3. Thomas Tusser, white as yet a boy; 
lived in-many.schools, Wallingford, St. 
¥ Paul’ s, and Eton, whence he went to 
.. Trinity, Hall in Cambridge : when a man, 
“he lived. in, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridgeshire, &e. ‘He. Was suc- 
“ cessively a musician, schoolmaster, serv- 
ingman, husbandiman, grazier, and poet; 
. more skilful in all, than thriving.in any 
vocation; he ‘traded at. large in oxen, 
sheep, dairies, and grain of. all kinds,. to 
no ,profit:, whether he bought or sold, 
he lost; and ‘when.a renter,. impov etished 
_ himself, and never enriched his landlord: 
. yet, hath he Jaid down excellent rules of 
; husbandry.and housewifery ; so that the 


, observer t thereof must si rich in his own 
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_samé quality with, his, master.” 
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defence: He spread his ‘bread with all 


with, any vicious extfray agance, ory isible 


carelessness ; 
to. some. ‘heed cause in God’s counsel. 


4, The emperor, Sigismund passing. ‘a 
_riwer, his. horse. stood siiih, and pissedin it 


which, when one of his servants perceiv- 
ing that rode not far before him, he said 
jestingly, .<* Fhe -borse had directly the 
' Cxesar 
-heard him, . and; bade ‘him explain , the 
meaning of what he had said, 
horse,”’ said he,.. ¢*),pisses. in .a river 
where “there: is no want, of water 3 and 
and so Cesar is liberal to them ‘that are 
otherwise rich.”’. The emperor observed, 
that <‘ he was modestly taxed; for that 
as yet he had given nothing to hie who 
shad. been his old servant” and there- 
upon replied, that “* he, had indeed been 
always a. faithful servant, but that the 
gifts of princes are not.so propeily theifs 
‘that .deserve well, .but theirs to. whom 
théy: are destined. by fate ; jand that he 


wauld convince him of the same.as soon 


as. he had some leisure.’’ Afterwards 
Cesar commanded, two boxes to. be 
made, of the same; bigness and form,; 
in the one he put gold; jn the,other lead 


of the same weight; and caused his ser- - 


-vant: to! be called, -and bad hinx chogse 
Which box he would: -he-took them up, 
poised both in his hands,. and at last fixed 
upon that box that had the lead in-it ; 
which when the emperor saw, at the 
opening of; the, box: :+** Now,’’. said he, 
# thou mayest’ plainly see, that pot. my 
good-will has been hitherto wanting, but 
_thatt was through, thine own-ill fortune 
‘that hitherto thou. bast bars no reward 
from me, . 

5. It was obsery ed; as: it were, in we 


- destiny: of Using Henry the.Sixth of Eng- 
Jand,. that although . hewas-a Most-pious - 
~man; yet no enterprize of war did ever - 


prosper where:he was presenti) js <5 
G, Franciscus Busalus, avcitizen of 

Rome, -was so extremely unfortunatein 

his children,. that he saw: twolof his sons 


fold dead by mutual set ev they had 
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but impute his ill, success 
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sorts of butter, .yet none would stick 
thereon : yet J hear no man charge him 
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réceived at each” othér’s Hands ;* two 
other of his sons beheaded, for a sedition 
which they had been authors of; “a fifth 


‘son of his slew his mother-in-law ; ‘atid | 


_ his daughter 
sence of her husband, uiglie : 
“9. Helvius Pertinax (commonly, but 

' corruptly, “called filins) was so vari- 

_ ously exercised with the charices of incon- 

» stant fortuné, and so often from a good, 
thrust down into an adverse condition, 
that by reason hereof he was called for- 
tune’s tennis-ball. © 
8. Robert the Norman, son to William 


poisoned herself in the pre- 


* 


the Conqueror, was chosensking of Jeru- 
salem, but he refused this honourable’ 


proffer ; whether he had an eye to the 
Kingdom of Englaid, now void by the 
death of William Rufus, or because he 
accounted Jerusalem would_be enctim- 
bered with continual war.” But he’ who 
would not take the ctown with the cross, 
was fain ‘to take ‘the cross without the 
crown ;_ and it was observed, that after- 
wards he never prospered in any thing he 
undertook. He lived to see much misery 


in prison, and poverty; and he felt more,’ 


having his. eyes pat out by king Henry 
Ais brother; and at last found rest, when 
buried in the néw cathedral church of 
' Gloucester, under a wooden monunient, 
bearing better proportion to his low for- 
tunes than high birth ; and since, in the 
same chéir, he hath got the company of 
another prince, as unfortunate a8 himself, 
king Edward the Second. wee 
-~ 9 Tiberius being at Capreas, fell into 
a lingering disease, and his sickness in- 
€reasing more and more, he commanded 
Euodus,: whom he most honoured’ a- 
_ Inongst all his freemen, to bring him the 
young Tiberius and Cains, ‘because he 
intended to. talk wtth them before he 
lied, and it should be at. the break of 
day on the morrow. This done, he be- 
Sought the gods of that place, to give 
him an evident sign whereby he might 
know who should succeed him: ° for 
though he vehemently desired to leave 
‘the empire to his son’s son, (that was 
Tiberius), yet made he more 


+ 


- him. 


account of | 


- 


that which God should make manifest to’ 
him. He there ‘conceived a presage, 
that he who the next day should enter: 
fist*to salute him) it'should be-he who 
in the empire should necessarily succeed: 
And having settled this thing in? 
his fancy, he sent unto the young Vibe e 
rivs’s niaster, charging him to bring him 
unto him by break of day; supposing 
that the empire shold be his.’ ‘Bat by> . 
the evil forttine of Tiberius it fell guite 
contrary to his grandfather’s expectation. 
For being “in ‘this thotght he had “com-" 
marded Fuodus, that as soon ag ddy 
should arise, he should suffer him ‘of the’ 
two young princes to enter in unto hirh, ” 
who should arrive the first. “Who walk.” 
ing out met with Caius at the’ door of 
the chamber, and saying to ‘him that the’ 
emperor had called for him, suffered him 
to enter; Tiberius the mean “while being 
at breakfast below. When the emperor 
beheld Caius,: he suddenly began to: 
think of the power of God, who deprived 
him of the méaus to dispose of the ém= 
pire according as:he had determined with 
himself; so Caius was declared succes- 
sor in the empire; and no sooner was 
the old emperor Géad, ‘but the’ young un- 
fortunate 'Tiberins was déstroyed.. 

10. Antiochus-was overconte in Battle 
by his brother Seleucus ;. whereupon he 
ficd to Artamenés, king of’ Cappddocia, 
his brother-in-law’; where} after“some’ 
days, he found there was a cobspiracy 
against him to betray his*life?  He-pot 
him therefore away* from “theneé with’ 
all speed, and ptit himself into thé pro- 
tection of Ptolomzus, his ‘enemy 3 sup-’ 


posing that hé might better rely upon 


his generosity, than’ any kindfiess’ ‘he’ 
could expect from his brothér, * Bue’ 
Ptolomzeus, ‘at ‘his first atrival, put him 
into custody under special guards. Here 
he remained awhile, till by the help of a 
certain harlor, he escaped from his'prison, 
and recovered his liberty ; but this unfor~ 
tunate prince had, not travelled far before 
he was set upon by thieves, and by them 
SiMe it 


murdered, 


11 Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Por-' 
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Hie? ah) tuguese, 


tuguese, in the bock of his travels and 
adventures sets forth of himself, that 
nothing being to be met with in his fa- 
ther’s house besides poverty and misery, 
an uncle of his put him into the service 
of a lady at Lisbon, when he was about 
twelve years old; where he remained 
but a year and.a half, before he was con- 
strained by an accident to quit her house 
and service, for the. safety of his life. 
With this unfortunate beginning he put 
himself upon travel, and the seeing of 
remote parts, where all along fortune 
continued so extremely unkind to him, 
that in the space of twenty-one years, 
wherein he was abroad (besides the hard- 
ships and variety of evil accidents that 
sttangers are liable unto), he suffered 
shipwreck five times, was thirteen times 
@ captive, and sold for a slave seventeen 
times in the Indies, Aéthiopia, Arabia, 
China, Tartary, Madagascar, Sumatra, 
and divers other kingdoms. 


CHAP. LVI. 


Of the Laquacity of some Men, their In- 
ability to retain intrusted Secrets, and the 
Punishment thereof. 


Tug ity of Amyclas is said to have 
perished through silence, and it was in 
this manner : Divers rumours and false 
reports had been brought the magistrates 
concerning the coming of an enemy 
against them; by reason of which the 
city had several times been put into dis- 
pe See and tumultuous fnghts; they 
therefore set forth an edict, that for the 
future no man should presume to make 
any such report; by this means, when 
the enemy came in earnest, no man durst 
discover it for fear of the law ; so they 
were suddenly oppressed and overthrown. 
But how numberless are they who have 
perished. through the intemperance of 
the tongue ! | 

I. Falvius, ‘one of the favourites and 
minions of Augustus the emperor, having 
heard him, towards his latter days, la- 
“menting and bewailing the desolate estate 


- the incontinency of 
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of his house, in that he had no chrdren., 
of hisown ; and that of his three ne- 
phews, or sister’s children, two were 
dead, and Posthumous, who only re- 
mained alive, upon an imputation upon 
him, was confined, and living in banish- 


ment; whereupon he was foretd to bring — 


in his wife’s son, and declare him Ins. 
successor in the empire : notwithstand> 
ing, upon a tender compassion, he was 
some time in deliberatien with -himself, 
and resolved to recal his sister’s son from 
banishment. Fulvins, I say, being privy 
to these moans and designs of his, went 
home, and told his wife alf that he had 
heard: she could not hold, but went-to 
the empress Livia, wife. of Augustus, 
and reported what her husband Fulvius 
had told her: whereupon Livia, in great 
indignation, did sharply expostulate with 
Czsar, in these terms: “Seeing,” said: 
she, “ you had so long projected such @ 
thing as to call home your nephew, why 
sent you not for him at the first, but 
exposed me to hatred and enmity with» 
him, who shall be emperor after your 
decease??? The next morning betimes, 
when Fulvius came, as his manner was, 
to salute Cesar, and give him good- 
morrow, after he had said, “God save 
you, Czsar .”” he resaluted him with this: 
“God make you wise, Fulvius.” Ful- 
vius soon found him, and conceived pre- 
sently what he meant thereby ; he re- 
tired then to his house with all speed, 
and having called his wife : ‘¢ Cesar,” 
said he, ‘is come to the knowledge that 
I have not concealed his secret; -and 
therefore I am resolved to make away 
with myself by my own hands.” “And 
well worthy,” said she, “ for justly have 
you deserved death, who, having lived sa 


long with me, knew not all this while — 


my tongue, nor would 
beware of it; yet suffer me to die first 
upon your sword :’” and so killed herself 
before her husband. 

2. A barber, who kept a shop at the 


end of the suburbs called Pyrzum, had — 


no sooner heard of the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, from a certain slave 
fled. from thence out. of the field, but 


leaving his shop in confusion, he ram. 


(11.) “Ferd. Mend. Pinto’s Voyages, c. 1. p.1,2. . | : 


(2.) Plut. Mor. Lib. de Futil, Loquacit. p. 199 ~ 


4 


directly 


ae? 
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directly ‘into the city, to carry the 
tidings: | 
tor fear some other might the honour win, 
nd he, too late, but second should come in. 

Now npon the broaching of these un- 
welcome tidings, there was a great stir 
within the city-3 the people assembled in 
the market-place;.and search was. made 
for the author of this rumour 3 hereupon 
the barber was taken before the body of 
the people and examined; but he knew 
not so much as the name of the party of 
whom he heard the news. 
assembly was so moved to anger, that 
they cried out: “Away with the villain, 
set the varlet upon the rack; have him 
to the wheel who hath devised this’ story. 
. of hig own head.’ The wheel was 
brought, the barber was stretched upon 
_ it: mean while came certain news of.the 


defeat: then the assembly broke up, 


leaving, the’ barber stretched at length 
‘upon the wheel till it was late in the. 


evening, when he was let loose ; and no | 


sooner was he at liberty, ,but he inquired. 
of the executioner ‘what they heard 
abroad of the general Nicaias? and in 
what manner he was slain?” | | 
, 8. The temple of Juno at Sparta was 
robbed, and within it ‘was found an 


The whole . 


had delivered 2? 
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empty flaggon: great running there 
was, and a concourse of peeple resorted 
thither; and men could not tell what to 
make of the: fldggon$ when one that 
was there said: ** My conceit of the 
flaggon is, that these church-robbers had 
first drunk the juice of hemlock before 
they entered into this business, and af- 
terwards brought ‘wine with-them in this 
flaggon, that, in case they were not taken 
in: the fact; they might save their lives 
by drinking a good draught of wine, the 


autre of whichis, as you know, to dis- 


solve the strength of that poison; but 
if they were taken, they might, by the 
means.of that hemlock, die an easy 
death, before they were put to death by 
the magistrate.”” The whole company 
that heard these words, concluded that 
such a reach as this came. not from one 
that. barely suspected the matter, but 
knew that it was so indeed: whereupon 
they flocked round about him: one ask- 
ed: “* Who, and whence, he was?” a 
second, “Who knew him?” a thirdy 
‘How he came, to the light of all he 
And, in short, they 
handled the matter so well, that they, 
in the end, forced him to confess that 
he was one of them that committed the 
sacrilege. 


| ) >. (a) Plat. Moral. Libs de Futil, Loquacit: p. 200, 201."=~(3.) Ibid. p. 201. 
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% CHAP. I. 
The Succession of the Roman and Western 


Emperors. 


i. 9 eit Cesar, the last of dicta- 

tors, and first of emperors; in 
memory of whom the following emperors 
were called Caesars; his exploits are fa- 
mous in the Gallick, German, British, 
and civil wars, in which he was victorious 
in fifty set battles. : 
calendar; from whom we retained the 
Julian account. His motto was Semel 
quam semper ; and he was murdered in the 
senate with twenty-three wounds, four 
years after the battle of Pharsalia, and 


forty-four years before the birth of 


Christ. 
®. C. Octavianus Cesar, to him the 


senate gave the name gf Augustus: he - 


added to the Roman empire the pro- 
vinces of Noricum, Pannonia, Rhetia, 
a great part of Spain, and allEgypt. In 
the forty-second of his reign the Lord 
- Christ was born. His motto was, Fes- 
tina lente, sat cito si sat bené: having 
reigned fifty-six years he died at Nola 
in Campania, aged seventy-six years, 
A. D. 13. | 


(1.) Sueton, Heyl. Spmpson. Joseph. &c, (2.) Ibid.—(3.) Ibid.—(4.) Ibid —(6.) Ibid, 


He reformed the 


ET 


8. Tiberias Nero, son-in-law of Aue 
gustus, subdued many German nations, 
and added Galatia and’ Cappadocia to 
the empire: in the fifteenth year of his 
reign our Saviour suffered. His motte: 
was, Melius est tondere, quam deglubere ; 
he reigned twenty-two years, and died 
oo Misenum, aged seventy-eight, A. D. 

4, C. Caligula, the son of Germa- 
nicus, His motto was, Oderint dum 
metuant: he was slain by Cassius Cherea 
and Cornel. Sabinus, after he had lived 
twenty-nine and reigned three years, 
A. D. 40. Rate , 

5. Claudius Cesar: in his time fell the 
famine predicted by Agabus. His mot« 
to was, Generis virtus Nobilitas. He 


was poisoned by his wife Agrippa with __ 
-a Mushroom, after he had reigned thir- 


teen years, A. D. 54. 

6. Domitius Nero, he wag the author 
of the first great persecution: he fired 
Rome, and charged it upon the chris- 
tians. His motto was, Quevis terra artem 
alit: despairing of safety, he slew him- 
self after he had reigned thirteen years, 
A: D. 68. $6) cs 

7. Sergius Sulpitius Galba, elected by 
the French and Spanish legions : his mot- 


to 


months, A 


was, Unus pro multis; he stabbed hime. 


the Syrian and Judwzan armies; hebrought ~ 


x 
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to was, Legendus est miles, non emendus : 
he was slain by the soldiers, aged seven- 
ty-three, after having. reigned seven 
D. 69. ; 
8. M. Salvius Otho, made emperor 
by the Pretorian soldiers: his motto 


self in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
having reigned but ninety-five days, 
A. D. 69. ! 
_ 9. Aul. Vitillius was elected by the 
German legions: his motto was, Bonus 
est odor hostis, melior civis occisi: he was 
slain by the soldiers in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, having reigned eight 
months; or thereabouts, A. D. 69. 

10. Flavius Vespasianus, chosen by 


Achaia, Lycia, Rhodes, Samos, ‘Thrace, 
and Syria Comagene, under the form of 
Roman provinces : his motto was, Bonus 
odor lucri ex re qualibet : he died of a flux, 
aged sixty-nine, having reigned nine years, 
A. D. 79. 

11. Titus Vespasianus, the conqueror 
of the Jews: his motto was, Ree 
bonus orbis amor: he is supposed to be 
poisoned by his brother Domitian in the 
forty-first year of his age, after having 
reigned but two years and two months, 
Rt aa Oke e 

12. Flavius Domitianus raised a second 
persecution against the christians: his 
motto was, fallax’ bonum regnum: he 
was stabbed by Stephanus, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, having reigned fif- 
teen years, A. D. 96. _ 


13. Nerva Cocceius, a noble senator : 


his motto was, Mens bona regnum possidet : 


he died of a weakness in the stomach in 
the sixty-sixth year.of his age (the seyen- 
ty-third, according to Dr. Blair), having 
reigned one year and four months, 
A. D. 28. iE 

14. Ulpius Trajanus, a Spaniard, made 


Dacia a province of the empire ; subdued’ 


Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, 
and caused the third persecution; his 
motto was, Qualis Rex talis Grex, 7 he 
died suddenly, aged sixty-four, having 
ye aaiin years, six months, A. D. 
117. : , sf 


\ 


ra 
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15. ABlius Adrianus: his motto was,. 
Non mihi sed populos hedied aged seventy-. 
two, having reigned twenty-two years, 
KEDi TSB e pedis: 

16. Antoninus. Pius: his friendship 
was sought by the very Indians : his mot-” 
to was, Melus est servare unum, quam, 
occidere mille: he died of a fever, aged; 
seventy-five, after reigning twenty-three. 
years, A.D. 161. Ao Melt, Ca 

17. Antonius. Philosophus. associated. 
with him his brother L, Verus, by whom 
he subdued the Parthians: he raised the. 
fourth persecution : his motto was, Reg 
ni clementia custos: he reigned nineteen. 
years; and died, A. D. 180, aged fiftys 
nine. . 

18. L. Anton. Commodus ; his motta_ 
was, Pedetentim &9 paulatim: he was. 
strangled in the. thirty-first year of his 
age, after he had reigned thirteen years, 
A. D..192. ~ 

19. P. /Elius Pertinax, made emperor, 
against his will: his motto was; Milites 
mus: he was slain by the pretorian 
guards in the seventieth year of his age, 
having reigned six months, A. D. 193. 

20, Didius Julianus bought the empire 
of the soldiers: his motto was, Jn pretio 
pretium: he was slain by the soldiers, hav-. 
ing reigned. but. sixty-six days, A. D. 
193... 1 ; 
QI. Septimius Severus; he raised the 
fifth persecution : his motto was, Labores 
mus: he died at York in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age, having .reigned seven- 
teen years eight months, A. D. 211. 

29. Bassianus. Caracalla, , his motto 
was, Omnis in ferro salus: he was slain 
by Macrinus, aged forty-three, having 
agned six years six months, A. D. 
218. ‘“ : 

_ 23. Opilius Macrinus,; made emperor 
by the soldiers: his motto was, Ferendum 
ae. sperandum ; he was slain in the city of 
Chalcedon, aged fifty-four, having reign 
ed three months,. A. D, 218. . 

_ 24, Antoninus Heliogabalus, a prodi- 
gious glutton :-his motto was, Suus sibé 
quisque heres optimus; he was murdered 
by the pratorian soldiers, aged nineteen, 
having reigned near four years, A. D. 221. 


(7.) Suetoa—(s.) Ibid. —(9.) Ibid. —(10.) Ibid.—(11.) Ibid.—(22.) Ibid —=(13.) : z : 
Hist; cent. 1. ps 17.—-(18.) Jhid. cent 2. p. a) Ibid. p. PR a ve ca 
” : " : r ‘4 vet 2 A Y } i os 


25. Aurel. 
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25. Aurel. Severus.Alexander: his 
motto’ was, iia 
slain by the soldiers, aged twenty-nine, 
having reigned thirteen years and nine 
days, Ae De 935." on rye 

25. Maximinué, a Thracian of obscure 
birth; he raised the sixth gue tapes his 
motto was, Quo major hoc laboriosior : 
he was slain in hig tent by the soldiers at 


the siege of Aquileia, having reigned 


three years, A. D. 238,-' sii 
27. M. Antonius Gordianus, elected 
by the senate his motto was, Pro patria 
movi pulchrum: he and his son cut off 
Pupienus and Balbinus, and Gordianus, 
nephew to the former, succeeded; the 
two former, made away by the soldiery ; 
young Gordianus held the empire alone : 
his motto was, Princeps miser quant latet 
‘veritas she was accounted to have reigned 
six years, and was then slain by Philip, 
ASD. GRAD 6B G se 
28. Julius Philipus, supposed by some’ 
to be a christian: his motto was, Malitia 
Regno idonea: he ‘reigned five years, and 
was slain by the soldiery, A. D. 249, 
' 29. Decius, author of the seventh per- 
secution: his motto was, Apex Magis. 
tratus qutoritass he was s ain by the 


Goths, after he had reigned two years, 
Ae D. 251. ‘ . ; 


‘30. ‘Trebonianus Gallus, ‘with his son* 


Volusianus: his motto was, Nemo amicus 
idem &F adulator': they wére both slain in 
battle, having reigned three years, A.D. 
_ 31. milianus’s motto was, 
Gens, sed Mens: he was slain by the sol- 
diery, when he had rei gned three months, 
A. D. 254: ipiibeeibuld 

- $2, Valerianus, author of the 
persecution : 
sed blanda ; 


eighth 
his motto was, Non acerba 
at seventy years of age he 
was taken by Sapores the Persian, and 
flayed alive, A. D. 260. 

83. Galienus, son of the former; in 
his time stood np the thirty tyrants that 
Were confounded by one another: his 
motto was, Prope ad summum, prope ad 
exitum + he was slain after he had rei gned 
six years with his father, and eight years 
alone, A.D. 268. 

- $4, Claudius’s motto was, Rex viva 
fex s haying reigned two years he fell 
sick, snd dying, left the empire to his 
brother Quintilius, A, D. 269, . 


uod tibi hoc Alteri : was 


gan to reign, A. D, 284, 


Non. 
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85. Quintilins, finding himself toe 
Weak. to retain the émpire, voluntarily _ 
bled to. death after he had reigned seven : 
teen days, A.D, 269. To whom sucs — 


ceeded 


"86. Valerius Aurelianus, author of the — 


ninth persecution: his motto was, Quo 


major co placabilar : he reigned six years, 


and.was slain. near 


275. 


87. Annius, Tacitus, . elected by the’ 


senate; his motto was, S7i bonus, aliis 


malus : he died of a fever'in Tarsus, hav= 


ing reigned but six months, and left all’ 


to his brother 


\ 88. Florianus, who died voluntarily 
bleeding, having reigned but two months; 


to whom succeeded 


39. Aurelius Probus ‘ he subdued the 


~ Germans and Persians: his motto was, 


Pro stipe labor ; he was murdered by the 
soldiers, A. D. 282, having reigned six 


years and three months, ~ 


' 40. Carus, with his two sons, Carinus © 


aud numerianus: their mottos were, Bo- 


nus dux, bonus comes: that of Carinus 


were, Cedendum mudtitudini « and Numeri- 


anus had 2sto guod audis. "The father’ — , 
was slain by lightning, Carinusin battle, 


and Numerianus by his father-in-law, 
Arrius Aper: 
three years. pe 
41. Aulus Valer. Diocletianus, he be- 
He raised 


the tenth persecution: his motto was, 


all three reigued about — 


‘Byzantium, es: ae : 


Nil difficilius quam bené imperare ; he res ‘ 


he reigned twenty years with Maximini- 

anus and five Cesars, one of which was 
42. Constantius Chloris; a virtuous 
and valiant prince, and a great favourer 
of the Christians. Many of his servants 
about him were professed Christians ; 
those he told, that unless they would 'sa, 
crifice to idols, they must resolve to quit 
his service : a day of trial was appointed, 
and then such as ‘sacrificed he turned 
away, saying, “¢ "That such as were un.’ 
faithful to God; could never be others 
wise to him: but the others, wha’ 
could not be drawn to sacrifice, these 
he kept with him, and both commended 
and honoured: his motto was, Virtus 
dum patitur vincit : 
B06. val amseal 
_- 43, Flavius Constantinus, son of Chlo. 
SOR 


-signed the empire, and lived privately: 


he died at York, A.D. 


y 


tus, simamed Magnus, or the Great, the 


. first emperor who countenanced the gos- 


el, and embraced it publicly, which he. 7 | 
is said to have done on this occasion. At time Atila and the 


the time that he was saluted emperor in 


Britain, Maxentius was chosen at Rome 


by the Pretorian soldiers, and Licinius 


named successor by Maximus, the asso-, 


Being pen- 


ciate of his father Chlorus. | 
sive and solicitous upon these distractions, 
he cast his eyes upward towards heaven, 


where he saw in the aira light pillar in 
the form of a cross, whereupon ‘he read 


_ these words, Jn hoc vince, In this over- 


come.” The next night our Saviour ap-~ 
peared to him in a vision, commanded. 


him to bear that figure in his standard, 


and he should overcome all his enemies : 
this he performed, and was accordingly’ 


victorious. From this time he not only 
favoured’ the Christians, but became a 
zealous professor of the faith and gospel; 


his motto was, Lmmedicable vulnus ense 


 rescindendum: he died on’ Whitsunday, 


A.D, 337, aged sixty-five, having reign- 


ed thirty-one years. 
_ 44, Constans, the youngest’ son of 
Constantinus the Great, after killing his 


brother Constantine, who wanted to de- 
_ prive him of ‘his dominions, in the third: 


_ year of his reign, remained sole emperor 


of the west: his motto was, Crescente’ 
_ superbia decrescit. fortuna: he took the’ 
. ‘te of Athanasius against Constance his | 


rother, emperor of ths east, who encou- 
_ raged Arius,’ and-was killed by. the trea- 


chery of Magnentius, an officer in whom: 


he confided, A. D. 350, 
45. Valentinian, emperor of the west, 
his brother Valens ruling in Constanti- 


nople andthe eastern parts, was a good: 


and yirtuous prince, restored to the 
church her liberties and possessions : his 
motto was, Princeps servator justus.: he 


died: suddenly, A.D. 375, aged sixty- 


VEy./ 
‘ 4G. Valentinian the second, youngest 
gon of the former Valentinian ; he was 
strangled by. Arbogastus, A. D, 392, 
aged twenty years, 7 

47, Honorius, the second son of The- 
odosius the,emperor ; in his time Alarick, 


with the Goths, inyaded. Italy, sacked. 


Rome, and made themselyes masters of 


the country: his motto was, Male par- 


fury. male, dsperths he began to reign 


fa -2@ 
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. ing reigned four years. 
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A, D. 395, and died A. D. 493, aged. 

TTT YSIDE eb ciate Cae tt ge 

_ 48. Valentinian the Third : during his 
: | ‘luns brought destruc. 

tion into Ttaly ; and the Vandals seized 

upon Africk, as they did on Italy and 


an and Western Emperors. 


Rome also, after his decease, He was. 


murdered by Maximinus, a. Roman,, 


whose wife he had trained to the court,, 


and ravished, A. D. 455, aged thirty : 
his motto was, Omnia mea mecum porto. — 

49. Maximinus haying slain Valenti-. 
nian the Third, succeeded in the empire: 
but on the coming of the Vandals, whom. 
Eudoxia, the former empress, had drawn 
into Italy, he was stoned to death by his: 
own soldiers, two months after he had 


usurped the empire. | 


50, Avitus, chosen emperor in a mili- 
tary tumult, abdicated the throne ten 
months afterwards, and died bishop of 
aisana,in Lombardy, = 

, 51. Majorinus was a valiant prince, and 
great encourager of learning: he was. 


deposed and murdered, A.D. 461, hay- 


52. Severus, reigned four years, and _ 
died A.D. 465. “After him’ there was. 
an interregnum of two years, 

53. Anthemius, at the end of five 


years, was slain by Recimer, a Suevian 
born, the chief commander of the army: 


this man had an aim at the empire him-: 
self, but he died ag soon-as he had van-— 
quished “and slain -Anthemius, A, D, 
_ 54. Olybrius was an emperor.of four 


‘months only,’ 


55. Glycerius, another of as littlé note, 
and- almost as short a reign. : 


56. Julius Nepos was deposed, A. D, 


474, after reigning a few months, by 


Orestes, a noble Roman, who gave the 
empire to his son, called at first Momil- 
lus: but, after his assuming the imperial 
title, -he was called, as in contempt; — 
57, Augustulus, the last of the empe~ 
rors who resided in Italy, vanquished by 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli and Turin- 
gians, A. D. 475, after reigning nine 
months. Thus an Augustis raised this 
empire, and an Augustulus ruined it, 
After this the Goths and Lombards and 
other nations, obtained the dominion of 
the west: yet, notwithstanding their pre- 
vailing power for about three hundred’ 
“years, 
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years, they all of them abstained from the 
name, dignity, and style of emperors, till 
at length, A. D. 800. 

58. Carolus Magnus was anointed and 
crowned emperor by Leo the third in 
Rome: a prudent and godly prince, fa- 
voured the Christians; died in the se- 
venty-second year of his age, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and was buried at Aken, A.D. 
814. . 
59. Ludovicus Pius, commonly called 
Louis le Debonnaire, from his gentle and 
meek behaviour: he gave away that 
right, “ That no man should be elected 
pope without the consent and allowance 
of the emperor ;” and thereby opened a 
door to all mischief, which after follow- 
ed: he had atroublesome reign of twen- 
ty-six years, and died near Mayence, 
A.D. 340: his motto was Omnium re- 
rum vicissitudo In his reign England be- 
came a kingdom under Egbert. 

60. Ludovicus the second, sirnamed 
the Ancient, reigned twenty-one fl 
and dying, A. D. 875, without children, 
his brother ee 

61. Carolus Calvus, or Charles the 


Bald, king of France, by gifts, obtained . 


at the hands of the bishop of Rome to 
be anointed emperor; he enjoyed the 
title but two years, and was poisoned by 
Zedechias, a Jew, his physician, A.D. 
877. 

62. Carolus Crassus, son of Lewis the 
Ancient, reigned eight years: during 
four of which he possesesd all the domi- 
nions of Carolus Magnus, or Charle- 
magrie, in his time the Normans made de- 
solations in France; Crassus, for his neg- 
ligence and evil government, was deposed 
by his nephew Arnulphus, and died ovet- 
powered with poverty and grief, A, D, 
888: his motto was, Os garrulum intri- 
cat omnia. 

63. Arnulphus, nephew of the for- 
mer, was crowned emperor by pope 
Formosus, A. D, 896. Eight years 
after his election besieging the wife of 
Guido, duke of Spoleto, she hired some 


of his servants, who gave him a cup of 


poison, which brought him into a lethar- 
gy, and three days sleeping continually ; 
after this he arose sick, left the siege, 
and died, A. D. 899; his motto was, 
Facilis descensus averna. 

64. Lewis the Third, his son, succeed- 
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ed; in his time the Hungarians invaded 
Italy,. France, and Germany; as the 
Saracens did Calabria and Apulia; he 
reigned twelve years: his motto was, 
Multorum manus, paucorum consilium: he 
died, A. D. 912. 

65. Conrade, the son of Conrade, the 
brother of Lewis the Third ; he was the | 
last of the offspring of Charles the Great, 
who had enjoyed the empire of the west 
one. hundred and twelve years, after 
whom the empire was transferred to the 
Saxons, A. D. 920: his motto waa, 
Fortuna cum blanditur fallit. | 

66., Henricus Auceps, or Henry the 
Bird-catcher, duke of Saxony, for wis- 
dom and magnanimity was worthy of. 
his high place ; he vanquished the Hun- 
garians, made the Sclavonians and 
Bohemians tributaries to him: and pur- 
ged his dominions from simony, an 
universal fault almost in those days; he 
reigned sixteen years, and died A. D. 
936: his motto was, Piger ad penas, ad 
premia velox. | 

67, Otho the First, his son, succeed- 
ed ; he was molested with many foreign 
and domestic wars: his son Lyndolphus _ 
rebelled against him, but was by him 
overcome: Otho prospering in all his. 
enterprizes, had the sirname of Great ; 
after reigning thirty-seven years, and 
declaring his son to be emperor, he died 
A. D. 973, and was buried at Magdeburg 
in a church himself had built : his motto 
was, Aut mors, aut vita decora. 

68. Otho the Second, son of the for- 
mer, succeeded: a virtuous Prince; he 
prevailed against Henry, duke of Bava- 
ria, who contended with him for the 
empire: he died at Rome, A. D. 983; 
after reigning ten years; was buried in 
the church of St. Peter: his motto was, 
Pacem cum hominibus, cum vitiis bellum. 


69. Otho the Third was but eleven 
years of age when his father died: he 
was wise above his years, and therefore 
called Mirabile Mundi, or the Wonder of 
the World; by his advice Gregory the 
Fifth instituted the seven electors of the 
empiré, He was unhappy in his wife, 
Mary of Arragon, a barren harlot, A 
pair of poisoned gloves, sent him by the. 
widow of Crescentius, procured his 
death, A. D, loot, after reigning ninew 

teen 
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teen rs: he wae buried at. Aken; 
and his motto was, Unita virtus valet. 
70. Henry the Second, duke of Ba. 
waria, was declared emperor. by the 
‘princes electors: he was a wise, valiant, 
‘and good emperor: he subdued all his 
rebels, and expelled the Saracens out of 
Italy, In his time Swaine, king of 
Denmark, invaded England, and sub- 
tlued it to his obedience: he reigned 
twenty-two years, and died A. D, 1023, 
aged fifty-seven: Ratania and. some 
others fix his reign to eighteen years : 
his motto was, Ne quid nimis, 
7t.Conrade the Second (surnamed 
Ahe Salique) duke of Franconia, was 
elected three years after the death of 
Henry; in the interregnum, many cities 
of Italy, desirous of liberty, deserted 
their subjection to the emperor; but 
Conrade was a wise and valiant warrior, 
and soon reduced them to their wanted 
obedience: his symbol was, Omnium mores 
fuos imprimis observa: ke died at 
Utrecht, A. D. 1039, and was buried 
at Spires. | 
' 92 Henry the Third, surnamed Ni- 
'ger, succeeded his father Conrade at 
twelve years of age: he removed Bene- 
dict X. Silvester III. and Gregory 
IV. in 1046, and appointed for the 
true pope Clemens the Second: he 
overcame all his enemies who thought to 
take advantage of his youth; and he 
_ married the daughter of Canutus the 
Dane, then king of England: he reign- 
-ed seventeen years, and died in the 
thirtieth year of his age, A. D. 1056; 
his motto was, Qui litem aufert execrationem 
Ga benedictionem mutat. ; 
' 93. Henry the Fourth, son of the 
former, succeeded. his father when five 
years old: in his days the popes began 
to usurp authority over the emperors, 
insomuch that Leo the Ninth, having 
received the popedom at the emperor's 
hands, repented himself of it, put off his 
papal vestments, went to Rome a private 
person, and was there new chosen by 
the Clergy. This was done by the per- 
Suasion of a monk calléd Hildebrand, 
‘who being afterwards made pope by the 
mame of Gregory the Seventh, excom- 
‘municated this Henry, the first prince 


‘that was ever excommunicated bya pope 


% 
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of Rome. He was valiant, wise, and 


eloquent: his, two sons, Conrad and 
Henry, rebelled against him; and he 
died, partly of sickness, and partly of 
sorrow, at Liege, A. D. 1106, aged 
fifty-five, after a troublesome reign of 
fortysnine years, in which he fought in 
person no less than sixty-two. battles 
with various success. His motto was, 
Multi multa sciunt, se autem nemo. 

74, Henry the Fifth succeeded his 
father, and went to Rome to be crowned 
emperor by pope Paschal, . the Second, 


The pope would not consent to his 


coronation, except he first gave over all 
right of election of the pepe, and all 
right of investment of bishops by staff 


~and ring, The emperor, mortified with 


the proud carriage of the pope, laid 
hands upon him and his Cardinals, and 
compelled them to perfect his coronation, 
and to confirm his privileges of electing 
popes and investiture of bishops. But 
the emperor being returned into Germa- 
ny, the pope revoked all he had done, 
and excommunicated the emperor : who, 
hearing what was done, marched to 
Rome with a great army. The pope 
fled into Apulia: the emperor departed 
into Germany again; when wearied with 
his seditious bishops, and over-affection- 
ate to the pope, he bought some peace, 
by yielding up his rights: and was the 
last emperor of the house of Frantonia. 
He died at Utrecht, A. D. 1125, aged 
‘forty-four, without issue. His motto 
was, Mortem optare malum, .timere pen 
fuse , 

75- Lotharius, duke of Bavaria, seiz- 
ed on the empire without any election; 
was reconciled to the German. princes 
by the means of St. Bernard. Conten« 
tions being betwixt Innogentius and 
Anacletus for the popedom, the emperor 
with an army established Innocentius: 
he reigned thirteen years, and died A. 
D. 1137. His motto was, Audi 9 
alteram partem. 


76. Conrade the Third, duke of 


Sueve, and son to Agnes, sister of the. 


emperor Henry the Fifth, was elected 
emperor. The “dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria rebelled against him, whom he 
easily subdued. After which he led an 
army against the Turks and Saracens; 

_ but 


} 
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but was betrayed by the deceitful pro- 
mises of Emanuel the Greek emperor, 
who gent him to the siege of Iconium meal 
mingled with lime, whereby the army 
was poisoned, and vast numbers of them 
died ; so that Conrade left thé siege of 
Tconium, and went back to Thracia, 
He reigned fourteen years, and died A. 
D. 11452: his motto was, Pauca cum 
aliis, tecum multa, ‘uti? 

“”, Frederick the First, sirnamed 
Barbarossa, duke of Sueve, was crown- 
ed at Rome by Adrian the Fourth; and 
not long after excommunicated by pope 
Alexander the Third, to whom he was 
forced at last to submit himself: the 
pope insolently ponies on his neck, and 
abusing the words o ah aA Super 
Aspidem (F Basilitum ambulabis, TF con- 
eulcabis leonem &9' draconem.. 'The em- 
peror answered, Von tibi sed Petro. The 
proud pope replied, Et mihi 5 Petro. 
The eniperor, not willing to give any 
further occasion of offence, held his 
peace, and so was absolved, and his son, 
then’ prisoner at Venice (for love of 
whom he had done all this), set at liber- 
ty. He went after to the Holy Land, 
where he discomfited the Turks in three 
gréat battles: there he died, been drown- 
ed in airiver into which he went to bathe 
himself, A. D° 1290). He reigned 
thirty-itine years ; was buried at Tyrus: 
his motto was, Qui nescit dissimilare, 
nescit regnares: 8 

78. Henry the Sixth, his‘ son, was 
declaréd-emperor, ‘crowned by pope 
Celestine the Second, who took Con- 
stantia, the daughter of Rogerius, out 
of a monastery, and gave her to him in 
marriage;'with both Sicilits in way of 
dowry.’ Whereupon Henry took Tan- 
credus; the¥young king of Sicily, put 
dat his eyes, thrust him ito a monastery, 
aud used great cruelty against the bishops 
and other inhabitants of Sicily: the 
pope excommunicated him for this: but 


he went to Rome, acknowledged his 


fault, and obtained his pardon, together 
with a confirmafion of thé kingdom of 
Sicily. After his the pope solicited 
him to the holy war: in his journey 
towatds Asia Hé-died at Messina, A. D. 
1198. His mott 
nesci¥ loqui. 


‘a 


ote 


of both. 


was, Qui nescié tacere, 
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79. Philip, duke of Sueve, brother of 
Henry the Sixth, took on him the im- 
perial title, contrary to the mind of 
Innocentius the then pope. For this 


' the pope excommunicated him, and caus- 


éd the bishop of Colen, and_ other 
electors, to make Otho, duke of Saxony, 
emperor, between whom and_ Philip 
were fought divers battles: but, Philip 
so defended himself, that he held the 
¢rown-imperial all his lifetime in despite 
In the end, peace was made 
betwixt the emperor and the pope: not 
long after which the emperor was crue. 
elly murdered in his own chamber by 
Otho, Count Palatine, A D. 1208. 
He reigned ten years: his motto was, 
Satius est currere quam male currere. 

- 80. Otho the Fourth, duke of Saxo~ 
ny and Bavaria (who married the 
daughter of Philip, and was appointed 
his guccessor), was crowned emperor by 
pope Innocent the Third: he neglecting 


4 


. 
‘ 
¢ 


the usual liberality at his coronation, the 


Romans abused his servants; whereupon 


he departed Rome in great discontent, 


fell upon certain towns belonging to the ~ 


pope, for which he was excommunicated 
and deposed, A. D. 1210: from which 
time his affairs grew worse and worse, 
and he died poor and universally neglect- 


ed, A. D. 1218, nine years after his~ « 


succession to, the empire. His motto 
was, Anser strepit inter olores. 

81. Fredrick the Second, king of 
Sicily and Naples, son to Henry the Sixth, 
was consecrated and called Augustus by. 
pope Honorius the Third, where he 
admitted what conditions the pope 
would, and renounced his pretensions.to 
Spolleta and Tuscany in favour of the 
holy see: who, not withstanding, sup- 
ported his rebels against him. The. 


emperor expostulated upon the unseason-.. 


ableness of the deed with him; the pope. 
excommunicated the emperor; but they, 
were reconciled afterwards, and he led. 
an army into Asia, where he recovered’ 
the possession of the realm of Jerusalem. 
At his return,being ill-used by the priest, 


he turned his arms against Rome; and. 


was so successful, that Gregory IX. 
died: of vexation. At léngth he. was, 


. . ry 
again excommunicated, and degraded: _ 


fromthe empire by Innocent IV. from 
which 
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Which time his affairs declined, and he 


died forsaken by his subjects and cotem- 
porary princes, A. D. 1250, He. was 


courageous, learned, and liberal, but im-. 


pious and debauched; fis quarrels with 


the popes gave rise to the famous factions 
of the Guelphs and Gibbelins, ” | 


$2. Conradus the Fourth, son ° of 


_. Frederick, was the last émperor of the 
» house of Schawben : 


he subdued his 
rebels in Apulia, and the kingdom of 
Naples, but he was soon cut off. by his 
brother Manfred; who caused him to. be 
poisoned, A, D. 1254,- after he had 
Yeignéd four years. His son Conrad the 


‘ Younger, going to recover the kingdom 


‘of Sicily; which pope Urban LV. had 
given to Charles of Anjou, was overcome 
in a great battle at Gelanoz and being 
takeu by Charles was beheaded at Naples, 
A. D. 1269, being eighteen years old. 
Thus ended the house of Swabia. Aftet 
Conrad 1V. was an interreguum till the 


“year 1273, when the present Austrian 


family was raised to the: empire: in the 


| person of Rodolphus., 


83. Rodolphus the First, who, by 
the joint consent of thie princes-eleeto:s 
assembled at Frankfort, was © chosen 
emperot A.D, 1273: he had a deadly’ 


War with Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, 


Whom he overthrew and slew in battle - 


he reigned eighteen years, and died A. 
DPD. 1291, aged seventy-three, and was 
_ buried at Spires. 


His motto was; Melius 
bene imperare quam imperium ampliare, 


sy 84.. Adolphus, count of Nassau, was 


chosen emperors he was unfortunate in 


- all'things he went about’: and therewith: 


so needy and poor, that when he had 
received - money of- king Edward the 
First of England to aid him against the 


French; he spent the monty upon his 2 


5 household, and had not wherewith to 


if 


full his promise when stime séquired. 
He was overthrown by Albert, duke 
» of Austria, in the fields of Spires and 
there slain, A. D. 1191, having reigned 
_Beven. years. His motto was, Animus est 


gui divites facit. 

. 85.” Albert, son’ of 
emperor, himself being dike of Austria, 
in his time happened! seven thinjs re- 
markable’;) As. 1. The removal of the 


papal seat from -Rome to Avignon. 
EVOL, Ile 
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2. The stibvetsion of the knights tems 
plars. 3. The settling of the nights of 
St. John in Rhodes. 4. The Scaligers 
in Verova, 5, Estei-in Ferara. 6. The 
first jubilee at Rome in the west. And, 
7. The beginuing: of the Ottomans in 
the east. -He reignéd ten years, and 
was slain by his brother’s son, A. D, 
12308. His motto was, Quod optimum 
illud §3 jucundissimam. Atter him: fol= 
lowed an interregnum of one yéary 

» $6. Henry the Seventh, earl of Lux- 


‘emburg, a pious, prudent; and valliant: 


prince; having composed matters in Gere’ 
many, he hastened todo thelikein Italy, 
where he omitted mo opportunity to” 
give all content, Yet he was tumultus 
ously dtiven out of Rome by the factdn’ 
of the Ursini; and through hatred of the 
Florentines_ poisoned in the eucharict;! 
by one Bernard, an hired monk, who 
administered th's pious villainy, A. D. 
¥$13- That passeth for his thotto which 
He uttered tipon the first feeling. of the 
operation of the poison, Calix vite, Calix 
Morits. , : 

87. Lewis the Fourth, «duke of Ba> 
Varia, was crowned at Aixe in the usual 
manner: he wzs opposed by’ Frederick» 
duke of Anstria, who was chosen by 
another faction: ‘cruel’ wars were bes? 
tween the competitors,” wherein at -legt 


Lewis overcame, and took the other 


prisoner: thea came’ to this agreement, 
both to keep the title of emperor, bat 
Lewis.to have the right ard power: af- 
ter which he quarrelled with the popes; 
and was frequently ‘excommunicated ; 
and the electors were .at-length com- 
manded ito: choose anew emperor, which 
they obeyed, and Lewis died the year® 
following with a fall from bis horse. Aw 
D. 1347; aftér’a troublesome retzn of- 
thirty-three years; His motto was, Sold 
baua que honesta, Pee 
83. Chatles the’Fourth; son of John, 
King of Bohemia} ~ and‘ grandssu ‘to 
Henry the Seventh 5 azainst him were 
set up Edward the Third of England, 
Fredrick of Misni, atid Gunter of Swarts. 
burg: whereof the ‘first? waved the 
dignity with the trouble; ‘the seeond was 
bribed off with money } the third made: 
away by poison; and Charles was crown- 
ed. with. the iron’ crown at Milian. As, 
2% see” he 


_ years, 
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he was learned himself, so was he a 
favourer of jearning: he founded the 
university of Prague; was the author 


of the Golden Bull, called Lex Carolina, 


which requires emperors to be good 


linguists, that they may confer them- 
selves with Ambassadors, and prescribes 
the solemnity of their election, He 
‘reigned thirty-two years; and procured, 
at the hands of the princes electors, that 
his son Wenceslaus should be proclaimed 
king of the Romans in his own lifetime, 
and died A. D. 1378. His motto 
was, Optimum est aliend frui insanid. 

SQ. Wenceslaus granted divers pri- 
vileges to the Norimbergers for a load of 
wine ; executed Barthold Swartz for in- 
venting gunpowder: a man very unlike his 


father; for he was sluggish and careless,. 


more inclined to riot, excessive drinking, 
and voluptuous pleasures, than to any 
princely virtue. In his time Bajazet 
the Great Turk was enclosed in aa iron 
cage by Tamerlane, This emperor, for 
his beastliness, was deprived of the im- 
perial dignity by the princes electors, 
A. D. 1399. He reigned twenty-two 
His motto was, JMorosophi mori- 
ones pessimi. 

- 90. Rupertus, duke of Bavaria, and 
count palatine, was elected in his place, 
and from him came the four Palatine 
families, Heidelberg, Nieuberg, Simme- 
ren, and Swibrooke. He passed into 
Italy for the recovery of the dukedom of 
Milan, sold by Wenceslaus, but was beai- 
en by John Galeazzes, and so returned. 
In his time two. popes were deposedby 
the council.of Pisa: his merciful motto 
was, Jiliseria res digna misericordid : he 
reigned. ten years, and died <A. D. 
1410... 

G1. Jodocus. Barbatus, marquis of 
Moravia, and uncle to Wenceslaus, of 
whom I find so little, that by divers he 


-4s not so much as mentioned in the serics 


‘ 


and succession of the Emperors. He 
yeigned about five months, and was suc- 
ceeded by. 


92. Sigismund, brother of Wenceslaus, 


king of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
ear] of Luxembourg, who was crowned 
at Rome on Whitsunday, 1432.. He 
travelled exceedingly for establishing the 
peace of Christendom, distracted at that 


ge 
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/motto was, 
In his time the Hungarians, and ~ 
other Christians, received from the Turks 


time with three popes at once; was @ 
great. promoter of the council of Con=". a 
stance; he is reported nine times to 
have assailed the ‘Turks, but never with 


success: for though he was a prudent, 
witty, learned, noble prince, yet was he 
ever unfortunate in his wars at home and 


abroad; he reigned twenty-eight years, — 


and died A. D. 1437, aged seventy- 
eight: his motto was, Cedunt munera 
atis . 

93. Albertus the Second, duke of 
Austria, son-in-law of Sigismund, whom 
he succeeded in all his estates and titles, 
excepting only Luxemburgh: for his 


rs 


a 


liberality, justice, and ability in wars, he | — 


was greatly renowned: he subdued the 
Bohemians, caried a heavy hand over the 
Jews and Hussites, subdued Silesia and 
the people of Moravia: he reigned two — 


years, and died of a. surfeit he got by 
eating of melons, A. D. 1439. His 
LAmicys optima vite pos- 
sessio. 


that terrible overthrow in the fields of 
Varna. ; , 

94. Fredrick the Third, 
Austria, the sun of Ernestus of Austria, 
and next heir of Albert the Second : he 


procured the calling of the council of — 
Basil, for the peace of Christendoms — 
travelling for that cause to Rome, he — 


was there declared emperor, being a 
erson of agreeable accomplishments ta 
so high a calling. 


Mentz. The noble Scanderbeg_ defend- 
ed with great valour his } 
against all the forces of the Turks. Con- 
stantinople was taken by Mahomet, and. 
made the chief seat of the Turkish em- 
pire. 


falix oblivio. 

95. Maximilian, son . 
duke of Austria, was so great a scholar, 
that he spoke Latin, and other tongues, 


clegantly ; and, in imitation of Julius — 
Cesar, wrote his own acts. 


testimony of him was, that “ he excelled. 
all his predecessors.” 


he brought to submit; by his marriage 


with: 


duke of © 


In his time printing | 
was invented by John Guttenburgh, at — 


dominions: 


The emperor Frederick reigned ~ 
hifty-three years and died A. D. 1493. — 


His motto was, Rerum irrecuperabilium 


of Fredetick P. 


Scaliger’s — 


He had. mucha 


strife with the Venetians, whom at last — 


: 


i 


whe 
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with Mary of Burgundy, he added the 
‘estates thereof to the house of Austria. 
He was coarsly used in the Low Coun- 
tries by a company of rude. mechanics, 
detained in prison, which he endured 
with patience, and (after nine months) 
freed himself with admirable prudence. 
“He was joined emperor with his father 
in his father’s life-time, with whom he 
reigned seven years ; and, after his decease, 
he reigned alone tweaty-six years more : 
he died A. D. 1519, aged sixty. His 
motto was, Jene mensuram F respice f- 
nem. He was generally-unfortunate and 
poor. eke, Lie ena 
96. Charles the Fifth: this man was 
the glory of the house of Austria, a puis- 
gant prince; he liked three books espe- 
cially; Polybrus’s History, Machiavel’s 
Prince, and Castalion’s Courtier. | In 
fiiteen wars which he waged, for the 
most part he was successful; the last of 
which was by Cortz and Pizarro, in the 
newly discovered paris of America; 
where, in twenty-eight batties, he be- 
‘came master of so many kingdoms. Near 
home he took Rome, by the duke of 
Bourbon, and made the French king, 
Francis, a prisoner iu the battle of Pavia; 
frigited Solyman the Turk from Vienna ; 
settled Muly Hassen in his kingdom in 
‘Africa: he defeated Barbarossa, that 
formidable pirate; and took Tuais. By 
the “pope’s continual instigations, he 
vearried a hard hand asainst the Protest- 
ants, whose patience and persevereance, 
amidst innumerable crosses, abated his 
edze at lest. Wearied at length with 
-the world’s incessant troubles, he divest- 
ed himself of all imperial authority, and 
retired to a monastery n Spain, A. D. 
1556, and died in 1558. His motto was, 
Plus ultra, opposite to that of Hercules. 
He reigned, thirty-seven years. 
o7.-Ferdinand thé First, ~ archduke 
of Austria, the brother of Charles, king 
ot Hungary and Bohemia, was elected 
uking gi jhe Romans by the procurement 
of Clarics, Anno 1531, upon whose 
resignation he was chosen emperor, 
anno. 15538. He was a complete and 
judicious prince, Under hiw, in. the 
treaty of Passau, was granted liberty of 
conscience to the professors of the Au- 
gustine Confession, which much startled 
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the fathers of the Trent council; as 
also did the grant to the Bohemians for 
receiving the supper in both kinds. He 


‘subdued John Sepusius, Waywode of 


Transylvania, and strongly kept back the 
Turk from encroachments upon his do- 
minions: he died at Vienna, A D. 1564, 
aged 64: his motto was, Fiat justitia © 
pereat mundus. ; 
98. Maximilian the Second, the son of 
Ferdinand, was elected king of the Ro- 
mans in thé life of his father, and suc- 
ceeded in the empire after his decease: 
he was constant to the tenet, that men’s 
consciences are not to be forced in mat- 
ters of religion. In his time began the 
wars in the Low Countries, chiefly occa- 
sioned by the Spanish cruelty, executed 
by the duke of Alva; the civil wars in 


_ France, and the massacre of the Protest- 


ants began at Paris; the famous defeat 
‘was given to the Turks in the sea-fight, 
at Lepanto: he reigned twelve years, 
married his two daughters to two pnis- 
sant princes: Elizabeth to’ Charles the 
Ninth, king of France ; and Anna, his 
eldest, to Philip, king of Spaia: he died 
at Ratisbon, A. D. 1576. aged 50: his 
‘motto was, Doninus providebit. 

99. Rodolphnus the Second, the eldest 
son of Maximilian, a prince much addict- 
ed to chemistry :_ he’ granted liberty of 
religion to the Protestants, had great wars 
against the Turks, with whom, in the 
year 1600, he concluded a peace; but 
bemg underminded by his brother Mat- 
thias, he was forced to surrender to him 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and fo content hims-lf with Austria and 
the empire only. In his time Henry 
the Fourth, king of France, was stabbed 
by Ravilliac, and the gun-powder treason 
was hatched in England. He died A.D. 
1612, aged sixty, after reigning thirty- 
six years, His motto was, Oninia ex vo- 
luntate Det. 

100. Matthias, brother of Rodolphus, 
kingof Hungary, Bohemia, and -arch- 
duke of Aubtria, succeeded; in whose 
time were sown the seeds of that terribie , 
war, which had.almost destroyed. the 
empire; the Protestants, standing for 
their privileges in Bohemia, were wich- 
stood by some of the emperor's counc:l ; 
of whom they threw Slabata, and Fubyi- 

23% us. 
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tius Smesantius. with a Secretary, out of 
window at Prague. He died.at Vienna, 
A. D. 1619... His motto.was, Concordia 
‘lumine mayer. Having no children, «he 
decl:.red 
- «101. Ferdinand the Second, of the 
house ,of Gratz, to be.emperor. This 
“prince was more zealously affected to the 
see of Rome than any of his predecessors, 
»and a great enemy of thé Protestant re- 
Jigion ; occasioning thereby that long and 
-bloody war in the empire of Germany. 
The king and queen of Bohemia, for- 
_saken of their states, were forced to fly : 
he was proscribed, and put out of. his 
electorship.  Custafus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, like a tempest, fell upon Ger- 
many, and freed divers oppressed princes; 
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various turns, was concluded by péace im 
1697. | By this treaty the waters of the- 
Rhine were to be esteemed as the bouns 


' daries between France and Germany, 


but at lest was slain (although conquer- 


or) in the batrle at Lutzen, uncertain 
whether by the enemy, or the treason of 
his own forces, Ferdinand | having at 
Jength established the grandeur of his 
house, died at. Vienna A. D. 1637. His 
motto was, Legitime certanitbus. 

102. Ferdinand the Third, son of the 
preceding emperor, had continual wars 
with the Swedes end French, the latter 
being generally successful, under the con- 
duct of the prince of Condé and mar- 
shal Turenne: but Ferdinand at length 

“gaining two victor'es in Swabia and 
Franconia, concluded a prace at Munster, 
A. D. 1648, reigned quietly till 1657, 
when he died at Vienna, aved 49, and 
was succeeded by his son | 

103. Leopold the First, who, although 
never in a field of battle himsel‘, carried 
on war by his generals during all his 
reign. He wes victorious againgt- the 
Turks, subdued and: beheaded the rebe] 
Jords of Hungary, who revolted against 
him; assisted the states-genera) against 
abe French, in which he wes unsuccessful, 
till the death of M. Turenne; in 1675. 
In 1685 the Turks beseiged Vienna, with 
an army of two hundred and ferty thou-. 
‘sand men, but were forced to raise the 
siege by prince Charles of Lorrain; as- 
sitsed by Sobieski, king. of Poland. In 
16°6 he concluded the leaene of Augs- 
burgh; the object of which was, to 
subject-France, and dethrone James ihe 
Second, king ot Enuland. This kindled 
war anew over all Europe; which, after 


= 
\ 


f 


_ monarchy. 


On the death of Charles II. King of - 


‘Spain, war was again commenced for the _ 


succcssion to that throne. This Leopold 
did not live to see finished, dying at Vi- 


enna in 1705, aged 65,-and was suc> 


ceeded by his son 


104, Joseph. He derived from his . 


father a fixed enmity againgt the French, 


and leagued with the English and Dutch - 


to oppose the ambitions views of that 
This occasioned a succession 
of hostile years, in which the great 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough, gained 


wa series of victories for the allied powers, 


that will render bim immortal. Joseph 
died of the small-pox. A. D. 1711, aged 
33, and was succeeded by his brother 
105. Charles VI. He was born in 
1605, and was archduke in 1687. He 
had from his infancy a great zeal for the 
Romish religion, and a vast respect for 
ecclesiastics; wag well skilled in many 
languages, and was a skilfal general. 


Charles-II. king of Spain, dying in 1700, — 


Louis XIV. caused his grandson Philip, 
duke of Anjou, to be proclaimed king 
of Spain, at Madrid and Versailles, by the 
title of Pailip V. 
Charles, on the other hand, was proclaim 
ed king of Spain at Vienna, in 1703, and 
supported in his pretensions by his. bros 
ther, the emperor Joseph, and his allies, 
who at first was successful, and Charles 


made his public entry into Madrid: but - 


the French, commanded by the duke de 
Vendosme, turned the scale, and forced 


Charks to quit Madrid, and retire to Cas 


talonia, where be lost all, except Barcelo- 
pa and ‘Taragony. : 
brother, the emperor, he quitted Spain, 
leaving the regency to his wife, and the 
command of his army to cotnt Starem- 


berg; and was proclaimed emperor in ~ 


W7ii, Vne war was still-carried on in 
Spaia, and another declared against the 
Turks, who were, by the yietories of 
prince Eugene. forced to sue for peace. 
In 1718 a, quadruple alliance was settled 
berween the emperor, Great Britain, 


France, and Holtand; in which it was 
agreed that the emperor should possess 


au 


¢ 


The -archduke 


On the death of his 


+ 
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all his estates as_archduke of Austria, and 
that he should acknowledge Philip V. to 
be king of Spain. 1733 a new war com. 


‘menced ; Augustus, kirtg of Poland, be- 


ing dead, the French wanted to_ place 
Stanislaus on'the throne, which the em- 
peror desired might be filled by the elec- 
tor of Saxony, who took the name of 


‘Angustus II], After much blood spilt 


in this contest; peace was concluded in 
1735: Augustus IIi. remained king of 
Poland; and to Stanislaus was allowed 
the duchies of Lorrain and B:r, on con- 


dition that, after his death, they should 


revert to France. v 
another-with the Turks, in 1737, which 
was fatal to the empire; and Charles 
was forced, in 1739, toconclude a peace, 
in. which he gave up to the Turks Bel- 
grade, Servie, and all the Austrian pos- 


sessions in Wallachia, after this disad- 


vantageous peace he died, in 1740, aged 


55, and was the last emperor of the. 


To him sneceeded 
He was the son of 


House of Austria. 
106. Charles VIT. 


‘Maximilian-Emantial, elector of Bavaria, 


and married the erent! of the Empe- 


ror Joseph. On the death of Charles VI. 


he refused to acknowledge the arch- 
‘duchess Maria Teresa, only daughter of 
that emperor, as heiress of the House of 


Austria, and the pragmatic sanction made 
Having recetved troops — 


an her favour. 
from France, he took the title of arch- 
duke of Austria, made himself master of 


Bohemia, and took the title of its king. 


In 1742 he was elected emperor, but his 
success was not permanent. The queen 
of: Hungary protested against his elec- 
tion, retook most of his acquisitions, 
carricd thé ‘war into Bavaria, laid the 
whole electorate under contribution, and 
reduced it to great extremity. In this 
situation of affairs Charles. died at Mu- 
nich, A.D. 1745. He was succeeded 


107. Francis, who reisned nineteen 


years, and died A. D. 1764, and was 


succeeded by his son 
108. Joseph Benedictus Augustus. 


1.) Gaulter. Tab, Chron. p.279,—(2.) bid. p. 


To this war succeeded | 
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CHAP. IL, 


Of the Lasterny Greek, and Turkish 
Emperors. 


1. Constantinus, sirmamed the Greaty 
aged. thirty-one, in the year 306, took 
upon him the care of the empire: he 
overcame Maxentius and Ljcinius restored 
peace to the church, took Byzantium, 
and, having enlarged it, called it Con: 
stantinople and new Rome. He’ died in 
Nicomedia, anno 337, aged ‘sixty-five. 

2. ‘Constantius his son succeeded 
him in the East; he favoured ‘the 
Arians : hearing that Julianus, his kins- 
man, conspired against him, he made 
peace with Sapores, the. Persian king, 
and moved towards him; but in his 
march, being seized with a fever, he died, 
anno 361, 

3. Julianus succeeded, sirnamed the 
Apostate, son of Constantius, the brother 
of Constantine the Great, at first a Chris- 
tian, afterwards a professed enemy of the 
gospel: fortunate in his wars azainst the 
Almanes, Franks, and other Transalpine 
nations, whilst he wag a Christian. He 
was slqin in the Persian war, when. bes 
come a persecutor, aged thirty-eight: his 
motto was, Pennis suis perire grave. He 
reigned but one year and eight months: 


dying in $63, he threw his blood up into 
the air, saying, “* Satiare Nazarene.” 

4, Jovian, or Jovinian, chosen by the 
army, wasa relicious prince, made peace 
with the Persians, settled the adairs of 
the church, and was stifledin-his bed by 
the vapour of some coals that were lighted 
in his chamber, A. D. 364: he being 
dead, Valentinian, one of mean birth, but 
great abilities in war, was elected empe+ 
ror. He reigned seven months, twenty- 
two days: his motto was, Scopus vite: 
Christus. ee, 

5. Valens, the brother of Valentinian, 
made partner with him in the empire, 
ruled in Constantinople and the East, 
Valentinian took more delight in Rome 


283.—(3:) Zon, tom. 8, fel, 119. 
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‘and the western parts; a great patron 
of the Arian faction, who first brought 
the Goths.on this side the river Danow, 
to the destruction of himself and the em- 
pire: he was wounded in a great battle 
with the Goths, near Adrianople, and 
being carried into a country hut, the ene 
my (not knowing he was there) set fire 
to it, and he was burnt alive, A. D. 378. 

’ He reigned fourteen years: his motto 
was, Alienus ab ird, alienus a Justitia. 

6. Gratian. St. Ambrose was much ese 
teemed by him: distressed by the Goths, 
he made Theodosius partner in the em- 
pire with him, and was. treacherously 
murdered by Andragathius, by the come 
mand of the tyrant Maximus, A. D. 383. 
His motto was, Non quam diu, sed quam 
bene. In-his time wasa great earthquake 
at Alexandria, saith Cedrenus. 

7. Theodosius, a Spaniard, defeated 
Maximus, vanquished the Goths, utterly 
suppressed the Pagan superstitions, hum 
bled himself by penance and tears for the 
rash massacre oi the citizens of Thesalo- 
nica, and strengthened the church of God 
with rood laws and ordinances: his say- 
ing was, Eripere telum non dare irato decet. 
He died at Milan, A. D, 395. 

g. Arcadius, his eldest son, succeeded 
him in the east: Ruffinus, his tutor, 
sought to betray him to the Goths, but 
was timely discovered to his ruin: after 
which Eudoxia his wife, and Gaina his 
general, ruled him at their pleasure, and 
made him persecute St. Chrysostom, 
His symbo! was, Summa cadunt subito. He 
reigned twelve years and died A.D, 
408. 


9. Theodosius the second made peace 


. with the Goths, called the council of 
Ephesus against Nestorius, overthrew 
Aiili, by his general Aitius, was a lover 
of learning, and died A. D. 450, by a fall 
from his horse. His motto was, Tempori 
Senden : he died aged about fifty years, 

aving reigned the most part of them, 
10. Martianus, an, able experienced 

‘ soldier succeeded his master, by the mar- 
riage of Pulcherid, his master’s sister, 
who espoused him on account of his 
excellent virtues. He called the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon against Dicscorus: his 
motto was, pax bello poiior ; his zeal for 
religion, charity to the poor, and the in- 


-of worth in him. 
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nocence of his manners, acquired him ime 

mottal glory. He died A. D. 457. . 
11. Leo, a Thracian, elected by the 

joint consent of senate and soldiery, was 


‘a worthy man, and so inclinable to mercy, 


that his motto was, Regis clementia virtus. 


Ele was a great. favourer of learning and — 


learned men. He died A.D. 474. 
~ 12. Zeno, as mishapen in body as un- 
towari in manners, a tyrant and great 


drinker : in one of his drunken fits he - 


was buried alive by his empress Ariadne, 
A. D. 491. In his time Constantino- 
ple was almost wholly destroyed by fire, 
in which, amongst other.things, perished 
one hundred and twenty thousand vo- 
lumes of manuscripts. 
nodo malus cuneus. . 

13. Anastasius, a mean officer of the 
court, by favour of the empress, was cre- 
ated emperor: he was a great patron of 
Extyches. In his time the burning-glasses 
of Proclus saved the besieged city, by 


firing the enemy’s navy: he was forte. 


‘nate in his wars with the Persians and 


Arabians. His motto was, Mel/itum vene- 
num blanda oratio. He was killed by a 
clap of thunder, A. D. 518, aged eighty- 
eight. , 
14. Justinus was the son of of a Thra- 
cian shepherd, a patron of the orthodox 
clergy, though he himself had no Jearn- 
ing. Much ado he had with Thecdorick, 
the perfidious Arian Goth ;. the ruin of 
Antioch by an earthquake almost broke 
his heart. Elis motto was, Quod pudet hoe 
pigeat: He diedsA DEG 2gs. 4 Siti ay 
‘15. Justinian recovered Africa from the 
Vandals by Belisarius, and Italy from the 
Goths by Narses ; and reduced the laws 
of Rome into form and method, by which. 


he rendered his name immortal. His mot -— 


to was, Summum 
died A. D. 566. 
16. Justinus the second instituted the 


jus, summa inyuria, He 


exarchate of Ravenna, and lost a great: 


part of Italy to the Lombards: a cove- 
tous Pelagian, and one that bad nothing 
His motto was Lider- 
tas res inestimatilis. He became mad in 
574, and died A. D. 578. is ) 

°17. Tiberius, a Christian, anda worthy 
man, liberal to the poor, happy in find- 
ing of hidden treasures, and, one who re+ 


pressed the daring boldness of the proud 


P erslany 


His motto Jala 


~ 
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Persian, His motto was, Stips pauperum 


thesaurus divitum. Te died A.D. 582, and 
his reign, though short, was full of glory. 

18. Mauritius drove the Huns out of 
Panonia, recovered Mesopotamia from 
. the Persians, and lost the love of the sol- 
diery, by refusing to ransom some pri- 
soners at an easy rate. His motto was, 
Quod timidum idem F crudele. Driven to 
despair by the cruelty of Phocas, who de- 
posed him, he cut his own throat, A. D. 


19. Phocas, a common soldier, in a: 


military tumult was chosen emperor: he 
murdered the wife and children of Mau- 
ritius before his face, and usurped his 
‘throne : he made pope Boniface supreme 
bishop, or head of the church: was slain 
in a.popular tumult, A.D. 610. His 
motto, Mortunam titius reperias quam: re- 
tineas. Hy 

20. Heraclius, chosen by general con- 
sent, repaired the ruins of the empire, 
vanquished the Persians, recovered Jeru- 
salem, brought home the cross to Con- 


stantinople, turned Monothelite, and was. 


incestuous with his brother’s daughter. 
His motto, 4 Deo victoria. He died 
A.D. 641. 

21, Constantinus the Second, or Con- 
stans, unfortunate in his wars against the 
Saracens, defaced and plundered Rome of 
all its choicest ornaments, and ransacking 
the Isle of Sicily, was there slain by the 
women, A. D. 668. His motto, Parei- 
dum necesstiatt. | 

22. Constantinus the Third, Pogona- 
tus’s son, repulsed the Saracens, made 
peace with the Bulgarians, held the great 
council in Trullo against the Monothe- 
lites, where the pope was condemned. 
His word was, Quod cito jit cito perit. He 
died A. D. 685. _ dais 

23, Justinian the Second, hjs son, sub- 
dued Mesopotamia, Armenia, and some 
part of Persia; made the Saracens tribu- 
tary ; was dethroned by Leontius, who 
cutting off his nose, banished him to Cher- 

-sonesus, and usurped the throne; but he 
was restored by Trrebellis, prince of Bul- 
garia, and afrerwards murdered at the 
altar, A.D. 711. His motto was, Multi 
nimium, nemo satis. — 

24, Philippicus Bardanes, admiral ‘of 
the navy, was elected by the soldiers, 


tol 


A.D. 712: he was an enemy of images, . 


which hecaused to be cast outofthechurch:. 
where began that bloody controversy in 
the east and western churches. His motto, 
Fortuna cits reposeit que dedit. 

25. Anastasius the Second, principal 
secretary to the ‘former, thrust himself 


intothe empire, A. D. 713: he was forced és 


to relinquish it by that army he had raised 
against the Saracens, in which tumult the 


was Sinondes accipit ultro. 

‘ 26. Theodosius the Third in this tumult 
was made emperor by the soldiers, A. D. 
715: hearing of the approach of Leo, 


commander of the eastern armies, he re- , 


signed the empire, and to save his life, 
took orders. His motto. was, Patientia 
remedium malorum. 

27. Leo IsauricusbecameemperorA.D. 
717: the Saracens in his time, for more 
than two years, besieged Constantinople, 
but were forced to leave it by famine and 
other disasters, having lost three hundred 


-thousand men: at this siege wild-fire was 


invented. Jeo was a great enemy to 
images, whereupon he was excommuni- 
cated by the pope: yet he reigned long 
and died honourably, A, D.'740.. His 
motto was, Occulti znimici pessimi. 

28. Constantinus the Fourth, his son, 


surnamed Copronimus, for that when he 


was baptized he bewrayed the font; zea- 
lous also against images, which created 
bim much trouble. He died A. D. 775, 
after reigning thirty-four years: his 
motto was, Quid sine pectore corpus ? 

29. Leo the Third, his son, was an 
enemy of images, and fortunate in his 
wars against the Saracens; his word, 
Quo fortuna si non uteris? 

30. Constantinus the Fifth, son of Leo 
and Irene, began to reign A. D. 780, 
and first. governed with his mother, by 
whom at last he was supplanted, and be- 
ing deprived of sight, he died of melan- 
choly: his word is said to bz, Muliert 
imperare res desperata. ; 

81. Irene, wife of Lea the third, after 
reigning seventeen years with her son, 


-usurped the sole empire, A. D. 797: for 


her better support in her estate, sided 


with the popes of Rome, and called the 


! 


. city was sacked and spoiled, His motto» 


e if, ao 
second council of Nice for stpport of 


images. In her time Charley the great 
was 
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was by the pope and_ people of Rome 


created emperor of thet west, whereby 
the Greek emperors became much weak 
ened: her motto was, Vive ut vivas. 

32. Necephorus was made emperor by 
‘the soldiers; A. Ds 802, persuaded that 
Irene had made choice of him to be her 
successor: he was slain ina pitehed field 


against the Bulgarians: a bad man he was, _ 


and reigned nine years. . 

33. Michael, surnamed Cyropalates; 
z. c. Major of the Palace, his former 
office; assumed the empire, A. D. 811: 
but finding his own weakness, he soon 
relinquished it, and betook himself to a 
monastery, having reigned but two years: 

$4. Leo the Fifth, surnamed Armenius, 
from his country; general of the horse to 
Michael, succeeded him A. D. 813, de- 
moliched the images his predecessors had 
set up, and was slain in the church during 
the time of divine service, having reigned 
seven years and five months. ry, 

35. Michael the Second, surnamed Bal- 
bus, having murdered Leo, assumed the 
empire A. D. 821: he was. unfortunate 
in his governmenty and died of madness ; 
a great enemy to all learning: he reigned 
eight years and nine months. ; 

36. Theophilus his son sueceeded him; 
A, D. 829: he was a3 great dn enemy of 
images as his father, and as unfortunate 
as he, losing many battles to the Sara- 
cens: at last he died of melancholy, hay- 
ing. reigned twelve years aud three 
months. KG 

S7« Michael the Third, his son began 
with his mother Theodoro to rule, A. D. 
842: after, himself alone, his mether be- 
ing.made a nun: he was a prince of great 
prodigality, and slain in a drunken fit, 
having reigued twenty-five years. 

28. Basilius, surnamed Macedo, from 
his birth-place, being made consort in the 
empire by the former Michael, he basely 
murdered him, A. D. 867, and was him- 
self casuaily killed by a stag, having 
reigned twenty years, 

39. Leo the Sixth, for his learning 
surnamed Philosophus, succeeded Basi- 
lius A. D. 886: he was a vigilant and 
provident prince: most of his time, with 
variable ssuccess, he spent in war with 
the Bulgarians: he reigned twenty-five 
years, three months, | 


/very penitent, having reigned with equity, 
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.40.. Constantine the Sixth, son of Led; 
sucéeeded hisfather A.D.912: he governs: 
ed the empire under Romanus Lacopenus;. 
by whom he was so miserably depressed; 
that he was obliged to get his livelihood, 
by painting: but Lacopenus being depo- 
sed and turned into a monastery by his. 
own sons, A: D. 944, he obtained his 
rights, and restored learning into Greeces 
and reigned fifteen years after, till A. De 
GE9./8., . Re. Boat bee: 

41, Romanus, the son of Constantine; 
became emperor; A: D. 959: having 
abused the empire for four years, he diedj 
as some think, ot poisons e) Batters 

42, Nicephorus, surnatned » Phocasy. 
protector to the former young emperor; 
upon his death was elected; A. D. 963: 
he recovered the greatest part of Asia 
Minor from the Saracens; and was slain: 
in the night by John Zimisces, his 
wife Theophania being privy to it: he 


. was then aged. fifty-seven years, having? 


reigned six years six months. Q 
43. John Zimisces governed theempite 
better than he obtained it, A. D. 9694 


vanquished the Bulgarians; Russians, and - 


other barbarous nations: reseindedtheacts . 


of his predecessor, and died by poisong 


having reigned six years six months; =~ 

44, A.D. 975,  Basilius the Second, 
subdued the Bulgarians, and made them 
homagers to the empire; reigned about. 


five years in conjunction with his brother. - 


45, Coustantinus theiseventh, his bro=. 
ther, did nothing memorable: a man of 
sloth and»pleasure: he reigned three. 
years alone, after the death of: Basilius, 
A. D. 10235. . hie Bhs 

46. Romanus the Second, for his pros 
digality surnamed Argyropolus: he . bes 
gan his reign A. D, 1028; was drowned: 
in a bath by the treason of his wife Zoe, 
and heradulterer, as was‘thought, having 
reigned_five years and a half, | 

4'7, ‘Michael the Fourth, surnamed 
Paphlago, from his country,first the aduls 


terer, and then the husband of Zoe, suce - 


ceeded Romanus A. D. 1034: but died 


and clemency seven years. | 
48, Michael the l'ifth, surnamed Cala- 


phates, a man of obscure birth, adopted... 


by Zoe, A. D, 1041, whom he deposed 
and put into a monastery 3 out of which 


beng 


ie 


~ 


- 
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being agdin in a popular tumult, she re- 

covered the goverament, and put out the 
eyes of Calaphates, reigning with her sis- 
ter Theodora, until that 
"49. Constantine the Eighth, A, D. 


~ 10149, married Zoe, then sixty years of 
age, and had the empire with her: reign- 


ed twelve years and eight months. ; 


- 50. Theodora, sister to Zoe, after the 
|- death of Constantine, A:-D. 1054, mana- 
- ged for two years the affairs of the empire 


with great contempt to all pédple: but 
‘grown aged surrendered it, by persuasion 
OL ERe BOLI LO le coach 

"+ 51.,Michael the Sixth, surnamed Stra- 
‘tary man, who Kept it one year, and was 
‘then deposed: demanding “ What reward 
he should have for resigning the crown i 
Yt was replied, * A heavenly one.” 

“59. Isaacus, of the nable family of the 


and diligent .in his affairs, deposed 
Michael, A. D. 1057; and- haying reign- 
ed two years he left it at_his death, by 
consent of the senate and people, to, an- 
“Other: he was no scholar, yet a great 
dover pf learning, iy fa? te 
53. Constantine the Ninth, surnamed 
‘Diucas, began to reign A. D. 1059: he 
was a rept, lover iof justice, and very. de- 
vout, but exceeding covetous, whereby 
he became hated of his’ subjects, and 


~ Comneni, a valiant Rae great courage, 


- contemned by his enemies: he reigned 


nine years and somewhat more, » . 

54 Romanus the Third, surnamed 
Diogenes, married Eudoxia the late 
empress, and with her the empire, A. D. 
‘1068: he was taken prisoner by the 
pinks and sent home again: he founda 
faction made against him, by which Eu- 
‘doxia wasexpelled, himself deposed; and 
“he died in exile, having both his eyes put 


+ out: he reigned three yeats eight months. 


55. Michael the Seventh, surnamed Pa- 


_ ¥apinacius,. by reason of the famine that 
’ fell i 


in his time, in a tumult was made 
emperor, A. D. 1071; but found unfit, 
was deposed.and put mto a monastery, 
having reigned six years and six months. 
_. 66, Nicephorus, surnamed Belionates, 
of the house of Phoeas, succeeded A. D. 


‘1078, but was deposed within three years’ 


‘by the Comneni; he put on the habit 
‘of a monk’ in the monastery of Perib- 


_ kpta. =. : 
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57. Alexius Connenus, son of the 
emperor Isaacus Co nuenys, obtitued the 
empire A. D. 1081, in whose, time th: 
western christians with great forces pr3-_ 
pared for the recovery of the Ho'y Land: 
he, jealous of them, denied them passaze 
through his country, but was, forced fo 
find them victuals, &c. He died, having 
reigned thirty-seven years, and .somic 
months. _ Rate eae Powis, * 

58. Caio Johannes, his son, succeeded 
him'A.D. 1118; he;ad.a, good hand 
‘against the Turks,< vanquished the’ 'Tar-- 
‘tars passing over the Ister: conquered 
the Seryians and Bulgarians, transporting 
‘many, of them into Bythinia: he died by 
‘a poisoned arrow of his own, that -had 
raised the skin, hut could not be cured, 
‘A, D. 11433 and was succeeded by” 

59. Manuel his younger son, who was 
‘an under-hand enemy to, the western 
‘christians, and. an “open, enemy to the | 
“Turks, by whom, entrapped in the 
straights of Cilicia, and his army misera~ 
bly cut off, he was‘on honourable terms 
permitted to return avain.. He reigned 
‘thirty-eight years within three months; 
aad died A: D.' F180, | i 
~ 60. Alexius the Second, his son, was 
deposed and barbarously murdered by 
Andronicus, thé*cousin-german of his f:- 
ther: his wife and mother were also made 
away by. him, A. D. 1183, whea th: 
young man had réigned but, three years. 

61. Andronicus Comhenus, by ambi- © 
tious practices and pretence. of reforma- 
tion, got the empire: but not long after 
he was cruelly torn to pieces ‘in a popu- 
lar tumult, and his dead corpse used with 
all manner of insulé, A.D. 1154. 

62. Isaacus Angelus, a nobleman of 
the'samé race, designed to be put to 
death by Andronicus, was in a popular 
election proclaimed + his. successor; but 
was deposed by Alexius is own brother, 
‘and his eyes put.out, A. Wo TT9S, 

* 63 Alexius Angelus deprived his bro- 
thet and excluded his hephew from the 
empire, aad held it ‘till the “year 1202, 
whea gpg aed Aare , 
~ 64, Alexius Angelus the Second, the 
son of Isaac Augelus, who had been un- 
justly thrust out of his empire by his un« 
cle Alexius, had recourse to Philip the 
“western emperor, whose daughter he had 
married: an army was prepared to ae 

hia ini. 
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him. On the approach whereof Alexius 

the usurper fled, and the young emperor 

sented in his throne, was ‘not long after 

slain by Alexius Ducas; in revenge where- 

of, the Latins assaulted and won Con- 

stantinople, made themselves masters of 

the empire, and shared it amongst them: 

the main body of the empire, with the 

title of emperor, was given to 

65, Baldwin,-earl of Flanders, A. D. 
1204: he was the first emperor of the 
Latins reigning in Constantinople; was 
taken in fight by John, king of Bulgaria, 
and sent prisoner to Ternova, where he 
was cruelly put to death, A. D. 1206, 

66. Henry, the brother of Baldwin, 
repelled the Bulgarians out of Greece, 
and died.a conqueror, A. D. 1217. 

67. Peter, count of Auxerrein France, 
succceded in the empire after his decease: 
he was cunningly entrapped by ‘Theodo- 
rus Angelus a great prince in Epirus, 
whom he had besieged in Dyracchium, 
who persuaded him to become his guest, 
and murdered him, A. D. 1220. 

68. Robert, the son of Peter, having 
seen the miserable usage of his beautiful 
empress whom a young Burgundian, for- 
merly contracted to her, had most. de- 
spitefully mangled, cutting off both her 
nose and ears, died of grief as he was 
coming back from Rome, whither his. 
melancholy had carried him to consult 
the Pope in his affairs, A. D. 1228. 

69. Baldwin, the second sonof Robert 
by a former wife, uncer the protection 
of John de Brenne, the titulary king of 
Jerusalem, succeeded in his father’s 
throne, which having held for the space 
of thirty-three years, he was forced to 
leave it, the city of Constantinople being 
regained by the Greeks, and the poor 
prince compelled in vain-to sue for’ suc- 
cours to the French, Venetians, and 
other princes of the west, A. D. 1261: 
when Constantinople was lost to the La- 
tins, the empire of the Greeks was trans- 
ferred unto Nice, a city of Bithynia, by 
‘Theodorus Lascaris, son-in-law to Alex- 
ius the usurper: there “it continued till 
the empire was restored to the Greeks in 
the person of 

_ 70, Michael the Eighth, surnamed Pa- 
lxc'ogus, extracted from the Comnenian 
emperors, most fortunately recovered 
Gonstantinople; the city being taken by 


Greek, and Turkish Emperors, 


a party of fifty men, secretly put into it 


by some country labourers under the- 


ruins of amine. “This prince was pre- 
sent in person at the council of Lyons, 
and, at the persuasion of the Pope, ad- 
mitted the latin ceremonies into the 
churches of Greece, for which he was 
greatly hated by his subjects, and denied 
the honour of Christian burial, A.D. 
1285. ' | 

71. Andronicus the Second: he was 
vexed with unnatural wars by his nephew 
Andronicus, who rebelled against him. 
In his time the present Ottoman empire 
began in Bithynia: he reigned thirty- 
Seven years, and was succeeded by _ 

72. Andronicus the Third, A.D.1320, 
first partner with his grandfather, after- 
wards sole emperor. Gul 

73. John Paleologus, son of Androni- 
custhe Third, succeeded his father A.D. 
1341, in whose minority ‘Contacuzenus 
his protector sir? the empire, and 


held it sometimes from him, and some- — 


times with him, till the year 1357, and 
then retired into a monastery, leaying the 
empire unto Jehn, during whose reign 
the Turks first planted themselves in Eu- 
rope, and took Adrianople: he ceded the 
empire to his son Emanuel, and died 
A. D.1891. 

74, Femanuel Paleologus: in his time 
Bajazet, king of the Turks, besieged 
Constantinople; but found such notable 
resistance that he could not force it. 

75. John the second, nephew of Ema- 
nuel, succeeded him A. D, 1421. 

76. Constantinus Paleologus became 
emperor A. D. 1448: in his time the fa- 
mous city of Constantinople was taken 


by Mahomet the Great, A.D. 1452; the 


miserable emperor being lamentably trod 
to death in the throng, who had in vain 
gone from door to door to beg or borrow 
money to pay his soldiers, which the 
‘Lurks found in great abundance when 
they took the city. It had in vain been 
besieged by king Philip of Macedon, 


siding with ‘Niger in his war against’ 


Severus the emperor: -it endured a siege 
of three years against all the forces of the 
Romans. The Caliph Zuleiman had 
besieged it, and was forced to desist with 
the loss ‘of three hundred thousand men; 
but now it stooped under the weighty 


sceptre of . 
77. Mahomet 


es _——_ & 


SS 
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7. Mahomet the Second, surnamed 
the Great, and first emperor of th: 
Turks: he conquered the two. empires 
of Constantinople and Trebisond; twelve 
kingdoms, and two hundred cities. He 
had mighty wars with the two renowned 
captains, Huniades and. Scanderbeg, in 
Hungary and Epirus, from whom he ree 
ceived divers overthrows. He left the 


siege of Belgrade with dishonour, as he’ 


also was compelled to do that of Rhodes, 
By Achmetes Bassa, he landed an sr 
in Apulia, foraged all the country, too 
the cityof Otranto by assault, to the ter- 
ror of Sixtus the Fourth, then pope, and 
of all Italy. Being passed over into Asia 
to go against the Caramanian king, a 
day’s journey short of Nicomedia, a city 
in Bithynia, at a place called Geivisen he 
fell sick and died, as some say, of the.cho- 
lic, others of poison, having lived about 
fifty-two years, and thereof reigned thir- 
ty-one, in the year of our Lord 1481. 
He was of an exceeding courage and 
strength, of a sharp wit, and thereunto 
very Ricthdard but withal, he,was faith- 
less and cruel, and in his time occasioned 
the death of eight hundred thousand 
‘men. apa | 

78. Bajazet the Second subdued the 
Caramanian kingdom, and part of Ar- 
menia, and drove the Venetians from Mo- 
rea, and their part of Dalmatia; invaded 
Caitheius the sultan of Egypt, by whom, 
the Arabians and mountaineers of Ala- 
deules, his subjects; he was divers times 
shamefully overthrown, andenforced by his 
ambassadorstoconcludea peace. Fe brib- 
edthe bishop of Romete poison his brother 
Zemes, who had fled there for security. 
This prince, by nature, was given to 
the study of philosophy and conference 
with learned men, more than to the wars, 
which gave encouragement to his son 
Selymus to raise himself to the throne, 
as he (by the treason of the great bassas 
of the court) shortly did, and then caused 
his father to be poisoned by his physician, 
a Jew, when he had reigned thirty years: 
this prince died in the year of our lard 
1512. | 

79. Selymus having poisoned his fa- 
ther, subverted the Mamalukes of Egypt, 
bringing it, with Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia, under the yoke of the Turks. 
He invaded the kincdom of Persia; sub- 
dued and slew Aladeules, tke moun- 
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tainous king of Armenia, reducing his 
kingdom into the form of a'Turkish pro- 
vince. He repressed the forces of the 
Huagarians by a double invasion, and 
intending to turn ail his forces upon the 
Christians, he was suddenly seized with 
a cancer in the reins of h’s back, whereby 


he rotted above ground, and died A, D. 


1520, near uato the city Chiurli, in the 
same place where he had formerly unnatu- 
rally assaulted his aved'father Bajazet: he 
was of afierce, bloody, and faithless dispo- 
sition, 

80. Solyman, surnamed the Magnifi- 
cient, surprised Rhodes, Belgrade, and 
Buda, with a great part of Hungary, 
Babylon, Assyria, and Mesopotamia; 
spoiled, Austria, sharply besieged and as- 
saulted Vienna itself, took the isle of 


Naxos and Paros, and made them tribu- 


taries to him, warred upon the Venetians, 
and invaded the islands of Corfu, and 
Malta: besieging the town of Sigeth 
upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, he there 
fell sick of a looseness in his belly, upoa 
which he retired for recovery of his 
health to Quinque Ecclesix, a city near 
Sigeth, and there ‘died the fourth of 
September, anao 1556, having lived se- 
venty-six years, and reigaed thereof for- 
ty-six: a prince more just and true to ius 
word than any other of his predecessors, 
but a great terror unto all Christendom. 
“81. Selymus the Second was an idle 
and effeminate emperor: but his deputies 
took from the Venetians the isle of Cy- 
prus, and from the Moors the kingdoms. 
of Tunis and Algiers. Over this empe- 
ror the christians were victorious in that 
famous sea-fight ‘called the battle of Le- 


‘panto, where were taken of the enemy’s 


galleys.an hundred, three-score and one, 

forty sunk or burnt, and of galliots, and 
y 3 > z 

other small vessels, were taken about 


sixty, besides the admiral’s galley, which 


for beauty and riches had none in the 
whole ocean to compare with it. Sely- 
mus, spent with wine and women, died 
December 9, 1574. A man of a heavy 
disposition, and of the least valour of all 
the Ottoman kings. ; 
82. Amurath the Third took from the 
disagreeing Persians, Armenia, Media, 
and the city of Tauris, and the fort Gaino 
from the Hungarians. Yo rid himself of 
all competitors, he at his first doming to 
the crown caused his jive brethren to be 
202 
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all strangled i in his- ‘presences He himself. , 
was a prince, uhactive, 
wars by his principal bassas Mustapha, 
Sina, Osman, and Ferrat. The insolent 
Janizaries made such a. tumult at Con-.. 


<tantinople, that,the emperor,, for’ grief, 


and anger, fell into a fit of the falling-sick- _ 
ness, which vexed him three days and 
three nights: his.death not long after fol- 
’ lowed, Tape 18, anno 1695: when he had 
lived fifty. -one years, and thereof reigned 
twenty-one. At the time of his death 
such a sudden aad terrible tempest arose, 
that many thought the world would then 
be, dissolved. 

83. Mahomet the Third took Agria in 
Hingary, which kingdom, in. all likeli- 
hong had. been lost, rip RE had pureues 
his victory at, the battle of Keresture : 
he was never but then in any battle, and 
Ww as we) frighten xed, that he durst never. 
seé the face of an army afterwards : 
great harm was done him by Michael, 
my Waywode of Valachia, and the army 

f Sinan. Bassa utterly routed by the 
oe of Trans sylvania. He was alto- 
gether given to sensuality and pleasure, 
the marks whereof he still carried about 
with him, being of a foul, swollen, un- 
wieldy, overgrown body, and a mind 
thereto answerable, which ,was no small 

neans of his deaths; which fell out at 

the end of January, in the year of .ou 
lord, 1604, when ‘he had lived about 
forty-four years. — 


$4. Achmet, who, the better to enjoy. 
his pleasures, made peace with the Ge T= 
man emperor, and added nothing to his,’ 


empire. Cicala Bassa, his general, was 
over beoeen by the Persians, and divers 
of his armies (under several bassas) cut 
off by the fortuna te rebel the bassa of 
Aleppo. ‘This prince was of a good con- 
stitution, stro: ng and uctive; he would 
cast a horseman’s mace, of nine or ten 
pounds weight, . farther than any other 
of his court. He was much given to 
- sensuality and pleasure: had three thou- 
sahd couctbi: es, One reason, perhaps, of 
his death, which happened 1617, at thir- 
ty years, having reigned fifteen, 

So. Mustapha, brother to Achmet, 
succeeded, which was a novelty never Ben. 
fote heard of in this kingdom, it bem 


the gram] seignior’s policy to strangle all” 


a Nhe a ee however, this Mus- 


managing the: 
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tapha was preserved, either because Ache 
mét, being once a younger brother, tool 
pity on ‘him, or “because he had no issu te 
a his own body, and so nS fe 

tous him, It. is said Achmet once in= 
‘ten ed to have shot him, but-at the ine 
stant he was seized with such a pain in 
his arm and shoulder, that he cried out, 

«« Mahomet will not Jet him die.” He 
carried himself but insolently and cruelly 
and was deposed. 

86. Osman succeeded his uncle Mus- 
_tapha, and being unsucceésful in his war. 
against. Poland, was by the. Janizaries 
slain i in an uproar in 1621, and. Mustapha 
again restored: yet long. he enjoyed not 
his throne, for the same hand that raised _ 
him did again pluck. him down, A. D.~ 
1623. 

87. Morat. or Amurath the Fourth, — 
brother of Osman, of the age of aye 7 
years, succeeded on the second disposition 
of his uncle Mustapha; he proved a 
stout and masculine prince, and bent _ 
himself to the reviving of the ancient dis- _ 
cipline. ‘To the great good of Christen- 
dom he spent his fury on the Persians, 
from whom he recovered Babylon. He ip e 
died A. D..1640. 

_88. Ibraim, the brother of Morat, pre- 
served bythe sultaness, his. mother, i in his~, 
brother’s life, ‘and by, her power deposed | 
again for prohibiting her the court.. He « 
spent a great part of his reign in the. 
war of Crete against the Venetians, but. 
without any great success. And ‘Was ; 
succeeded, in 1645, by ~ ok 

89. Mahomet the Fourth, wipes was son , 
of Ibraim, lord of all this ‘vast empire, - 
, containing all Asia apd Greece, the greatest. 
_ part of Sclavonia and Hungary, the isles. : 
of the Egean sea, and a great part of the’ 
Tatrican Chersonese in Europe; most: oF 
the isles and provinces in Asia; and in < 
Afric of all Egypt: the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers, with the ports o 
Snachem and Erocco: nor is their style, . 
inferior to so ‘vast. an empire. Solyman 
thus styling himself to Villerius, igreat 
master of Rhodes, at such time as he in-, : 4 
tended to invade that island, 7. 'e. “4 Soa ae 
man, king of kings, lord of lords, and ~ 
high ‘emperor of Constantinople and | 
‘Trabesond, the most mighty king of Per~ 
sia, Syria, ‘Arabia, and the Holy Land, - 
lord of Europe, Asia, and Africa, pened ) 

8) 
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of Mecca and Aleppo, ruler 0° Jerusalenay 


and sovereign lord’ of all the seas aid isles, with salt should be sed and that, water, 


thereof.” 


It remains, That T acknowledge. to: 
whom I have been beholden in the mak. 


ing up this catalogue of the fo-' -mention+ 
_.ed princes, which Tackaowled ge to haye 
borrowed from Mr. Prideaux’s intraduc- 


. ment. of the 


” 


Dr. Heylin’s Cosmography, Know!les’s : 
‘ y mm? i) : 


Turkish History, Zuingerus, Nicztas, 

Zonaras, Gualterus, Symson, and such 
& : A . 

_others as a slender country library would 


admit of, 


- 


* — 


CHAP. TI. 


‘the Lent o 


19% { 
ners: he ordered that; holy water, mixed.., 


mixed with wine should bein the Sacra- 

Lord’s Supper, He sat’. 
eight years, seven mouths, and two days, , 
and died A.D. 116. 2 : 


7. Sixtus the First,.a Roman,.ordered , 


Tid Jato , that holy things and. vessels should ‘be., 
tion to History, Cairon’s Cronelogy, ° 


touched by none but*ministers, and that 

priests chould minister in linen surplices. ’, 
He .was buried ;in, the . Vatican, A.(D. 
126, having sat ten years, three months, 

and’ twenty-one days. 
‘8. telesphorus, a Grecian, instituted 

P seven weeks before Easter, 

aid the celebration of three masses’in the 


3” 


_ night of our, Saviour’s birth. He. sat 


Of the Bishops and Popes of Rome, Pa 


_ their Succession. 


1. Saint PeErer wascrucified at Rome - 


eleven years, three months, and) twenty~,+ 
two.days;and died A. D. 137, : 
9. Hygitnus, a Grecian of Athens:, he,, 
ordained that one godfather or godmo- 
ther, at least, should be present atthe 
baptism of a child,,. He. sat four years, ; 


with his head downwards, and was buried 
about the Vatican, in the Aurelian way, 
not far frota the gardens of Nero, having \ 
| sat, saith Platina,: in that see -tweuty=, 
w five years. He, together with. the 
_ Apostle Paul, was put.to death in the 
last year of Nero’s reign, A.D. 67, 
~ and was succeeded by. __ | 
2. Linus, by nation a Tuscan, who 
continued from the last year of Nero unto. 
_ the times of Vespasian the emperor, and 
was martyred by Saturninus the consul, 
_ A.D. 78: he sat eleven years. . 
__ 3, Cletus, or Anacletus, a.Roman: 
he was martyred under Domitian, A. D.. 
91, and-his body laid.in the Vaticas, 
near to that of St. Peter, after he had 
sat twelve years, one month, and eleven 
days... ay 


three months, and four days, and died , 
yi Ba icp ls nh 
10. Pius the First, an Italian: he ors 
dained'that none of the Jewish heresy 
should be received to baptism; that, the’ 
feast of the passover, should be on. the 
Sunday.) He. sat. sixteen years, four 
months, and three days, ‘and died A. D.. 
Shih aula Rad’: ie 
11. Anicetus, a Syrian, was crowned 
with martyrdom, A.D.168, and buried in 
the church-yard of Calistus, in-the Ap- 
pian. way, having sat eleven years, four 
months, and three days, / ! ; 
12. Sorter, a Campanian: little is-re~ 
membered of him besides ‘some decrees. 
about marriage, and that he sat nine years, ) 
three months and twenty-one days: He 


died, A. .D. 1:77. 


4. Clement, a Roman, a modest and 


holy man, he was thrown into the: séa,.. 


with an anchor tied about ;his- neck, in 
the third year of ‘Trajan, A.D. 100: 
having sat nine years,’ two months, and 
ten days, Beara I : 

5, Euaristis, a Grecian, he had three 
ordinations in the moath of December: 
he ordained, that the people’s accusation 

should not be received against a bishop. 

Fie sat eight years, ten months, and two 

days: and died-A. D. 108. pes 
_ 6. Alexander the First, a Roman, 
_ young in years, old in his composed man- 


NI 


\ 


13. Tlutherius, ‘a Grecian of Nicopo=+ | 
lis: he sent Fugatius and Damianus into’ ; 
Britain, ‘at the, request of king Lucius, 
to baptize him aad his people. He, sat . 
fifteen years, three months, and two daysy 
and died A. D. 192. bey 

14. Victorthe First, an African: ia-his 
time,was the controversy about the-keep- - 
ing of Easter. | He sat nine years, threes, 
months, and ten days, f beta jeifgeo. 

15. Zepbyrinus, .a Roman, suctecded 
him,, A. D., 201. | He. ordained that 
wine in the sacrament should be ‘conse- 
crated ina vessel of glass, and not of 

a4 wood, 


war 
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wood, as before. He sat eighteen years, 
seven months, and ten days. 

16. Calistus the First succeeded Zephy- 
rinus, A. D. 219, a native of Ravenna ; 
ordained a threefold fast in the year, in 
the fourth, seventh, and tenth months, 
beginning the year as the Jews do: He 
sat five years, ten months, and ten days. 

17. Urbanusthe First, a Roman, or- 
dained that churches should receive farms 
and lands given by devout persons, and 
the revenues to be parted amongst the 
clergy. He was martyred A. D. 231, 
having sat six years, ten months, and 
twelve days. 

18. Pontianus, a Roman, was banish- 
ed into Sardinia, where he suffered great 
torments for the faith of Christ, and died 


A. D. 235, having sat four years, five © 


months, and two days. 

19. Anterus, a Cniciéai he decreed 
that the noble acts of the martyrs should 
be recorded and kept in the treasury of 
the church. He was martyred A. D. 
236, having sat only one month and 
twelve days. 

20. Fabianus, a Roman: he ordained 
that the chrism in the Lord’s Supper 
should be renewed every year, and the 
old one burnt in the church. He was 
martyred A. D, 250, having sat fourteen 
years, eleven months, and eleven days. 
After him was a vacancy of eighteen 
months. 

21. Cornelius, a Roman, obtained the 
see, A. D. 251. He was banished, and 
then beheaded, having sat two years, two 
months, and three days. Many friendly 
epistles passed betwixt him and St. 
Cyprian. 

92, Lucius the First, a Roman, suc- 
eceded A. D. 253, and was martyred, 
having sat two years, three months, and 
three days. 

23. Stephanus the First, a Roman: 
a controversy fell out betwixt him and 
St.Cyprian, concerning the re-baptizing 
of those baptized by heretics, which 
Cyprian would not allow, but Stephanus 
was strenuous for. He was beheaded 
A. D. 257, having sat two years, fv 
months, and two days. 

24. Sixtus the Second, an Athenian ; 
while he endeavoured to confute and to 
extinguish the opinions of the Chiliasts, 
was taken, accused, and martyred, A. D. 


twenty-three days. 
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259. He sat two years, ten months, and 


25. Dionysius withstood to his power 
the pride and heresy of Paulus Samosa- 
tenus. 
wife and daughter of the emperor Decius, 


He died A. D. 271, having sat twelve , 


years, two months, and four days. 

96. Feelix the First: he appointed year- © 
ly sacrifices in memory of the martyrs ; 
that no mass should be said but by sacred. 
persons, and in a consecrated place, but 
upon pressing necessity. He died amar- 
tyr, A. D. 275, and sat four years, three 
months, and fifteen days. mi 

27. Eutychianus, a ‘Tuscan: he is re- 
ported to have buried with his own hands 
three hundred and forty-two martyrs, 
and to have blest grapes and beans, and . 
such like, upon the altar; and would 
have the martyrs buried in purple. He: 
was martyred A. D. 283; having. sat. 
nine years, one month, asd one day. 


28. Caius, of Dalmatia, was kinsman 


to Dioclesian the emperor: his brother 


Gabinius had a daughter called Susanna, ~ 


who should have married Galerius the 
emperor; but all these were martyred. 
Caius sat thirteen years, four months, 


and eleven days. He died A. D. 296. 


29. Marcellinus, a Roman, out of fear,” 


offered incense to Mars, or Isis, for which 
he was questioned by the cauncil of Si- ~ 
nuessa, but no man condemned him, ~ 
Repenting his fear, he reproached the 
tyrant to his face, and was martyred, ~ 
A. D. 304. He sat eight years, two , 
months, and sixteen days. 

30. Marcellus the First, a Romans 
Maxentius was incensed against him, for 
that Lucina, a noble matron, had made 
the church her heir. Hereupon the ~ 
holy man was doomed to keep beasts in 
astable, and was choked with the stench 
and filth,.A. D. 309. He sat five years, 
six-months, and twenty-one days. 

$1. Eusebius, a Grecian, his father a 
physician: the cross of Christ was found 
in his time by Judas, a Jew, and adorned 
and honoured by Helena, the mother of © 
Constantine. He died A. D. 311, hav-_ 
ing sat two years, one month, and three 
days. 


Fu 
- 


He is said to have converted the 


4 


32, Melchiades, an African: Constan- — 


tine gave him the house of Plantius La: 
teranus, proscribed by Nero, which hath 
continued 
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_ eontinued to this day by the name of the 

Lateran palace. He died A. D. 314, 

_ having sat three years, seven months, and 

nine days. 4 
' 33. Sylvester the First, a Roman, is 

_said to have baptized Constantine the em- 

_ peror: others say it was done by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia. Constantine appoint- 

_ ed this man to .wear a crown of gold. 

’ He sat twenty-two years, ten months, 

and eleven days, and died A. D. 336. 

_ 34, Marcus the First, a Roman, 
brought in the singing of the Nicene 

_ Creed, and the giving of the pall to the 

bishop of Ostia; which, when others 

_ have since fetched there, they have paid 

sweetly for. He sat eight months and 
twenty days. 

35. Julius the First, a Roman: Atha- 

“masius made his creed in his time at 
Rome, which was then approved by Ju- 

_ ius and his clergy. He ordained Pro- 

j ‘thonotaries to register the passages of the 

church; sat sixteen years, two months, 
and six days, and died, A. D. 352. 

_ 36. Liberius the First, a Roman, el- 
ther through fear or ambition, subscrib- 
ed to Arianism, and Athanasius’s con- 

_Aemnation; but recovered himself, and 
sat fifteen years, three months, and four 
days, and died A. D. 367. 

__. 37. Feelix the Second, a Roman, was 
intruded on the see by order of the em- 
‘peror Constantius, during the exile of 

, Liberius in 355; condescended to com. 
municate with the Arians, though he was 

none of them; but afterwards, ina tu- 

_tult, A. D, 358, he was driven away 
by them, and Liberius reinstated. He 

‘died A. D. 375. hide 

_ 38. Damasus the First, a Spaniard, 

Succeeded Liberius A, D. 367. © He was 

__a friend to St. Jerome, who by his pro- 
furement, much amended the vulgar la- 
tin edition. Fe accursed usurers, and 
appointed Gloria Patri, &c. to close up 
every psalm. He sat eighteen years, 

Ahree months, and eleven days, and died 
‘A. D. 385. 

_, 39. Syricus the First, a Roman; he ex- 

tluded those that were twice married. 

‘and admitted monks into holy orders, 
In his time the temple of Serapis was de- 

~taolished, and the idol broken. He sat 

thirteen years, eleven months, and twen- 


ty-live days, and died A. D, 398, 


mde ~<« 


+ 
\ 


‘of Vienna. 
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40. Anastasius the First, a Roman: 
he was careful to repress the errors of 
Origen, and was the first that brought 
in the standing up at the reading of the 
gospel. He sat four years and ten days, 
and died A. D. 402 

41. Innocentius the First, an Alban, a 
great stickler against the Pelagians: in his 
time Alaricus plundered Rome, Innocen- 
tius being then at Ravenna. He sat fif- 
teen years, two months, and twenty-five 
days, and died A. D. 417. 

42. Zosimus brought the use of tapers 
into.the church, ferbad priests to drink 
in public, or servants to be admitted into 
the priesthood... He sat one year, three 
months, and twelve days, and died A. D. 
418, 

43, Bonifacius the First, a Roman, the 
son of Jocundus, a priest : he was cho- 
sen in a tumult and sedition of the clergy: 
was shrewdly opposed by Eulalius the 
deacon, but at last carried it against him, 
He sat five years, eight months, and 
seven days.. ‘lo whom succeeded, A. D. 
423, . 

44, Coelestinus the First, a Campani- 
an: he it was that sent Germanus and 
Lupus into England, Paladius into Scot~ 
land, and Patrick into Ireland. He 
first caused the Psalms to be sung in 
antiphony.. He sat nine years and ten 


‘months, and died A. D: 432, 


45. Sixtus the Third: he was accused 
by one Bassus for ‘getting a nun with 
child, but was acquitted by the Synod, 
and his accuser sent into exile. He built 
much, and therefore had the title of En- 
richer of the Church. He sat eight years, 
and died A,D.440..0%% 00.0070 

46. Leo the First dissuaded Attila from 
sacking Reme; Peterand Paul terrifying 
the Hunn, while Leo spake tohim. In 
his time the Venetians settled themselves 
in the gulph, now so famous. He sat - 
twenty-one years, one month, and thir- 
teen days, and died A. D. 461, 

47. Hilarius the First; in his time was 


_ the rectifying of the golden number, by 


Victorinus of Aquitian, and the bringing 
in of the Litany by Mamerins Claudius 
He sat six years, three 
months, and ten days, and died Aw D., 

467. 
48. Simplicius the First, a Tiburtine: 
he took u, gn-bim th: jursdiction of the 
churck 
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church of Ravennas!deereed that: none 
of the clerey should “hold-a benefice of 
any layman.’ Fle'sat sixteen'years, one 
ynonth, and-séven'days, and died A. D. 
483. ( avigis a 
49, Feelix the Third, son of a Roman 

priest, decreed, that no ‘church should 
tye consecrated but by a bishop; opposed 
the proposal of union by the emperor 
Zeno, to the great confusion of ‘the 
‘astern and western churches; sat nine 
years, and died A. ge se feel: 
“60. Geldsius the First, an African, or- 
dered the canon of scripture, branding 
‘counterfeit books; that before passed for 
canonical or authéntic;: banished: the 
Manichees, and burnt their books. He 
sat four years, eight months; and seven- 
‘teen days, and died A.D, 496. 
~> Bl. Anastasius the Second, a Roman, 
excommunicated Anastasius the Greek 
emperor, for favouring the heretic Aca- 
tius, whose heresy afterwards himself fa- 
“-woured. He sat one year, ten months, 
and. twenty-four days, and died A. Dp. 
498. 
52. Symmachus the First, a Sardinian, 
carried it against Laurentius, his compe* 
titor. © He was a lover of the poor, and 
bountiful to the exiled bishops and clergy. 
He sat sixteen years, six months, and 
twenry-two days, and died A. D. 514. 

_ 53, Hormisdas the First: theemperor 
‘Justinus sent him his ambassadors with 
the confirmation of the authority of the 
apostolic see. He condemned the Euty- 
chians in, a provincial Synod; sat nine 
years and eighteen days, and died A. D. © 
re Oe 

54. Johannes the-First, a Tuscan, a 

man of great learning and picty, was 
‘cast into prison by Theodorick, and there 
killed with the stench and filth of 1t,A.D.° 
526. He sat three years and eight 
months. } “ps 
55. Felix the Fourth, a Samnite, ex- 
. communicated the patriarch of Constan- 
_tinople, divided the chancel from the 
church, commanded extreme unction to 
be used to dying men: he sat four years, 
two months, and thirteen days, and died 
- 56. Bonifacius the Second, a Roman, 
decreed that no bishop sheuld choose his 
successor, and that no popé (if it might 
be) should be chosen within three days 


ta 
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after’ his predecessors death. He sa 
two years, two days,. and died AD. 
67, Johannes. the Second, a Roman, 
condemned Abthemit®, the patriarch of 
Constantinople; was surnamed Mercu 
for his eloquence. Writers say no more 
‘of him, but that be sat three years and 
four mouths, and died A. D. 535. 
58. Avapetus the First,a Roman, sent 
ambassador by king Theodatus, to pacify 
Justinian the emperor for the death of the 
noble “and learned queen Amalasuntha. 
He sat eleven months and nineteen days, 
arid died Al’ Dy 53865 5 
59. Sylverius, a Campanian, was de- 
posed by the empress, for refusing to put 
ou: Menna, and restore Anthemius, her 


favourite: he died in exile, A. D. 540, 


having sat: one year, five months, and 
twelve days; and his “déath was in the 


‘third year of his exile, in the isle of Cal- 


maria. 4 

60. Vigilius the First, was made pope 
by the empress attdBelisarias, during Re 
life of Sylverius; but for breach of pro- 
mise to the empress, was brought’ to 


‘Constantinople, there, with a halter about 
‘his neck, drawn about the streets, and 


banished by Justinian; but soon after he 
was recalled to Rome, and died on. his 
journey at Syracuse, A. D.° 555. He 
sat fifteen years, seven months, and twen« 
ty days. | After the death of Sylverius. 
61. Pelagius the First, ordained that | 


heretics and schismatics should be pu- 


nished with temporal death ; and that no 
man for money should be admitted in or- 
ders. He “sat four’ years, ten months, 
and twenty-eight days, and died A. D. 
559. | , a 
62. Johannes the Third. In his time © 
the Armenians did réceive the faith of 
Christ. He was settled in his chair by 
Narses, and sat thirteen years, eleven 
months, and twenty-six days;. died 
A. D. 573. Sth. wee 
63. Benedictus the First,.a Roman? 
In his time the Lombards foraged Italy : 
the grief of this, and other calamities of 
Italy, was the death or this pope, A. D. » 
577, when he .had sat four ‘years, one 
month, and twenty-eight days. _ 
64. Pelagius the Second, a Roman, 
was made pope in the siege of the city 
by the Lombards, without the po 
cousent 


Wea 
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eoasent;-which election he sent Gregory 
to excuse. He sat thirteen years, two 
months, and ten days, and died A. D. 
590. £5} 
65. Gregorius the First, surnamed the 
Great, cailed himself seruus serverum Dei; 
sent-Austin into England to convert the 
eastern Saxons, and withstood the claim 
of Universal: Bishop. He sat thirteen 
years, six moaths, and ten days, and died 
A. D. 604. i hea he 
66. Sabinianus the First, the last of the 
Romat bishops, not having that arrogant 


‘title of Universal Bishop, or head of the’ 


chirch: he opposed all that Gregory 
had done, distinguished the hours. of 
offices, sat one year, five months, aud nine 
days, and died A, D. 606.- 

67. Bonifacius the Third, obtained of 
Phocas, a murderer of his lord, that po- 


i, pish supremacy which: to this day is .se 


much stood upon, and velumus ST jubemus 
.to be the style of this priest. He en- 
joyed his pomp bata short time; for he 
sat but nine months, dying in November 
BGG: Bob Hyx sr % 

68, Bonifacius the Fourth; he institu- 


ted Allhallow-day, dedicated the temple. 


of Pantheon to the. Virgins Mary, made 
his father’s house a monastery, and. dicd 
A. D./614; having sat sevea years, eight 
months, and thirteen days. 

695 Deus Dedit the First, a Roman: 
he loved and-enriched the clergy; is said 
to have cured a leper with akiss; order- 

~ edthat gossips should not marry. He 

died, having. sat. only. three years: and 
tweity-three days,..A.D. 617. 

70. Bonifacitis the Pitth, a Campanian; 


he privileged murderers und thicves that | 
_ took sanctuary, that the hands of justice. 


~ should not pluck them thence.” He died 


i 


/ «y for one year. |. 
Bim f7 rius the First: | vered 
> 7), Honorius the First: he covered, 


fe D, 625, having sat eight. years and 
‘tea days. ‘After hisdeath was a vacan- 


the church of Sty Peter with the brazen 
tiles taken from .the Capitol: he also 
instituted the feast of the Exaltation of 


" the Cross, and died A. D. 629, having | 


sat twelve, years, eleven months, and 


seventeen days.) 5 5s f 
_.. 72. Severinus the, First, a Roman: in 
dis time Isaacius, the exarch of Italy, 
. took away the Lateran, treasure ito pay 
shis,soldiers, for. which ‘the, pope dared 
“iy VOL, U. ~ : 
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not to excommunicate him. He sattwo 
months only, OP peem ame ie 

73. Johannes the Fourth, a Dalmatian,’ 
with the remainder of the treasure, re- 
deemed some exiles of his countrymen; 
he busied himself about’ the celebration 
of Easter, and translation of the bones’ 
of martyrs; sat upwards of two years, 
and died A. D, 641. , 

74, Theodorus the First, a Grecian, 
son to the bishop of Jerusalem: he de- 
prived Pyrihus, patriarch of, Constan- 
tinopie, for the heresy of the Acephali : 


he died A. D.-649, having. sat eight. 


years, five months, and eighteen days. 

75. Martinus the First, an Italian, or- 
dained priests to shave their polls, and to 
keep tuemselves single: he excommu- 
nicated Paulus, patriarch of Canstanti- 
nople, for which be was banished into 
Pontus, where he died, A.D. 655. He 
sat six years, one month, and twenty-six 
days. . 4 

76. Eugenius was less active, and sped 
better: he ordained that bishops should 
have prisons for their priests, to repress 
their over-boldness, He sat only six 
months; died Av]. 655. 4 

77. Vitalianus the First, brought the 
first organ into the divine service of the 
charch of Rome: he excommunicated 
Maurus, the archbishop of Ravenna. 
‘Theodorus and Hadrian were sent by 
him ivto England to introduce the latin 
service. He sat fourteen years and six 
months, and died A. D. 669. . 

78. Adeodatus the First was formerly 
a monk : earthguakes, comets and tem- 
pests, such as never were before, ‘did 
amaze men in his time. He died A. D. 
GVO, having sat seven years, two months; 
aid five days. 

79. Domnus the First had the church 
of Ravenna subjected to him by Theo- 
dorus the archbishop, which before-time 
prrtenies equality with that of Rome: 

e adorned the charch-porch of St. Peter 
with marble, sat two years, and died 
Bs D, G/B. ye 

80. Agatho the First, 
dained that the pope’s sanctions should 
be as fumly kept as those of the apostles. 


“He sent John, abbot of St. Martins, into 


England, to have our church service in 
tune, and with other superstitious in- 
junctions, He is, said to have died 
ee 2p “* : of 


a Sicilian, ore 


© 


‘ 
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of the plague, and sat five years, six 
‘ménths, and fifteen days; and died A.D. 
683. 

81. Leo the Second, a Sicilian, skilled 
in Greek, Latin, and music: he ratified 
the. sixth synod, to confirm the mass, 
and restrainthe western priests’ marriages, 
and brought in the kissing of the paxe. 
He sat only ten months. 

89, Bencdictus the Second, a Roman : 
he got to be first styled the Vicar of 
Christ, -and that the popes should be 
freely elected by the clergy, without 
consent of the exarchs or emperors. This 
pope (as his predecessor ) sat but eight 
months, and died A. D. 624. 

g3 Johannes the Fifth, a Syrian, of 
whom, nothing Is remarkable, but that 
he was consecrated by the three bishops 
of Ostia, Portua, and Veliternum. He 
died in the’ first year of his popedom ; 
the same manner of his consecration being 
still observed by his successors. 

34. Conon the First, a Thracian, sent 
G+. Killian the Scot, with some others, 

‘to convert’ some places in Germany, 
where they were martyred. He sick— 
ened upon his election, sat only. eleven 
months, and died A.D. 6&6. . . 

85. Sergius the First, a Syrian, for 
refusing to receive the canons of Trullo, 
was sent for by the emperor, but rescued 
by the Italians. He was taxed with 
adultery; sat fourteen years, eight months, 
and died A.D. 700. 

86. Johannes the Sixth, a Grecian ; 
some say he was famous for feeding the 
poor in a great famine, and that he died 
a martyr ; but none tell where, or why, 
or by whom. He sat four years three 
months, and died A.D. 705. 

7. Johannes; the Seventh, some say 
the son of the former, was noted for 
nothing so much as building some 
churches, and erecting images. He sat 
three yedrs, seven months, and seventeen 
days; died A.D. 708. 

88, Sisinnius the First: this man had 
the yout both in his hands and feet, yet 
left :% provisions and materials for the 
building and repairs of the city walls 
and temples. He sat but three weeks : 
it is suspected he had foul play. 
~ 89. Constantinus the First going to 
Constantinople, Justinian the second kiss- 
ed his feet in sign ef hgneur, which the 


\ 


tine’s donation. 
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ambitious succeeding popes drew, first 
into example, at last into custom, as it 
now continueth. ‘He sat six years and 
twenty days, and died A.D. 714. 

90. Gregorius the Second, a Roman, 
éxcommunicated Leo Isatirus,’ the em- 


peror, for standing against images : 


forced Luitprandus, king of Italy, to 
confirm the donations of his predecessor 
Avithpert. He sat seven years, nine 
months, aud died A. D. 731.” 

91. Gregorius the Third, a Syrian, 


espoused the quarrel about images; ex- 


communicated the emperor; drove the 
Greeks out of Italy by the Lombards ¢ 


and afterwards overtopped the Lombards 


by the French, under the conduct of 
Charles Martell. He sat ten years; died 
A.D. 741, 

92. Zacharias the First, a Grecian, 
deposed Childerick, king of France ; 
and by the same high hand turned Ra- 


chis, King of Lombardy, and Caroloman , 


of France, from their thrones to be 
monks. He held the chair for ten 


years and three months, and died A. D. : 


751. ° 

93. Stephanus the Second, a Roman: 
he excited Pepin of France to turn. 
Astolphus out of Lombardy, “and be- 
stow it on the pope, for freeing him of 
his oath: for this success he was the first 
that was carried upon mens’ skoulders, 


He sat five years and one month, and ~ 


died A. D. 756. 

$4. Paulus the First, a Roman, and 
brother of Stephen, excommunicated 
Constantine Copronimus, the emperor, 
upon the old quarrel: he was a great 
honourer of St. Petronilla, the daughter 
of St. Peter. He sat ten years and one 
month; died A.D. 766. 

95. Stephanus the Third, a Sicilian : 


censing of images, and subjecting Milan 
to his see. He sat five years and five 
montis; died A. D. 772. 

96, Adrianus the First’: the pope hav- 


J 


—s 


- 


he brought in the worshipping and — 


ing done Charles the Great a piece of a 
service, he, to. reward him, confirmed — 


his father’s gift to the Roman see, adding 


the dukedoms of Spoleto and Benevento ¥ 
unto it: perhaps this they call Constan- — 


He sat twenty-three — 


years, ten months, and died A.D. 795." a 
97. Leo-the Third, to get the ore f 
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of Chatles. the Great, prostituted his 
keys and the Roman liberties at his feet : 
for which the Romans plucked him from 
- hishorse and whipt him; Charles coming 
to Rome in, favour of the pope, is pro- 
nounced emperor. He sat twenty-one 


\ years, and died A. D. 816. 


98. Stephanus the Fourth decreed it 
should be in the power of the clergy to 
elect the pope, but not to consecrate 
him, onlyin the presence of the emperor’s 
ambassador. He sat but six months and 
some days. hai og 

99. Paschal the First caused certain 
parish priests in Rome to be called car- 
dinals: they are companions for kings, 
and. are in number about seventy, but 
more or less at the. sole pleasure of the 
popes. He sat seven years and three 
months, and died A.D. 724. 

100. Eugenius the Second took the 
authority-in the territories of the church 
to. create dukes, earls, and knights, as 
the exarchs of Ravenna had used to do. 


He was called the ‘Father of the poor,’ 


and sat three years, and died A.D. 827. 

101. Valentinius the First was a man 
of too good hopes to hold the chair 
long; great were his accomplishments, 
and exemplary his life; but he was soon 
gone, for he died upon the fortieth day 
after his election. _ 

102. Gregorius the Four in his 
days great was the luxury of the clergy, 
against which asynod was held at Aquis- 
yrave ; this pope. sat. almost eighteen 
years, and died A.D. 644. . 
103. Sergius the Second was the first 
‘that changed his disgraceful name of 

Bocea di Porco, or swine’s mouth, into 
Sergius 3 which precedent his successors 
have since followed, at their creation 
changing their names. He died A.D. 
$47. ; 
104. Leo the Fourth, a Romish monk : 
- he compassed the Vatican with a wall ; 
dispensed, with Ethelwolfe to leave his 
monastery, and reign in England ; for 
which he gratified his holiness with 
yearly Peter-pence : he sat seven years, 
three months, and six days, and died 
A. BD. 854. | eel 
105. Johannes the Eighth is by most 
confessed te be a woman, and is usually 
called Pope Joan. 
disrgace,the. porphyry chair was or- 


To avoid the dike 
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dained : she’ died in child-birth in going 
to the Lateran, A. D, 854, having sat a 
few months, 

106. Benedictusthe Third, a Roman, 
was withstood by one Anastisius, but to 
no. purpose: he made a shew of great 
humility ; and_ therefore would not be 
buried m, but without the threshold of, 
Saint Peter’s church : he sat three years, 
six months, and nine days, and died A.D. 
858,” 

107. Nicholaus the First was the first 
that by law prohibited marriage to the 
Roman clergy: he deprived John of 
Ravenna, for not stooping to him: he 
sat nine years, niac months, and thirteen 
days, and died A. D. 8638. : Set 

108. Adrianus the Second: the em- 
peror’s ambassador excepted against his 
election 5. but had a delusive answer. 
The emperor Lotharius came to. Rome 
to receive absolution of him; which is 
much stood upon: he sat upwards of five 
years, and died A, D873, 

109. Johannes the Ninth crowned three 
emperors ; Charles the Bald, Charles the 
Gross, and Lewis: he helda council at 
Trecas; drove the Saracens oftt of Italy 
and Sicily, and died 4. D. 882, having 
sat. ten years and two days, and was 
buried in St, Peter’s. 

110. Martinus the Second,a French- 
man: he did nothing worthy of memory, 
but died A. D, 88%, having sat only one 
year and five months. | 

"411. Adrianus the Third ordained, that 
the emperor should have no more to do 
with the election or confirmation of the 
pope, but that it should be left wholly 
to the Roman clergy: he died in the 
second month of his popedom, A. D. 
885. ; 

112. Stephanus the Fifth, a Roman, 
did nothing of note, only he abrogated 
the purging of adultery and witchcraft 
by going over burning coals, and casting 
the suspected into the water: he died 
A. D. 891, having sat six years and 
eleven days. hs . 

113. Formosus the First was so_ill- 
beloved, that\ pope Stephen the sixth 
caused his body to be unburied, all his 
acts reversed, two of his fngers to be cut 
off, and then buried amongst the laity. 
Sergius the third took him up again, 
caused his head to be cut off, and the 

2n2 body; 


o0% 


body to be thrown into the Tyber: he 
died the sixth month of*his sixth year, 
A. D. 897. , 

114. Bonifacius the Sixth, a Tuscan, 
is‘inserted into the catalogue, not for 
any thing he did, but because rightly 
elected ; and indeed what could be ex- 
pected to be done by him, who had. no 
longer time wherein to enjoy his pope- 
dom ; for- he died upon the twenty-sixth 
day from his election. | 

115. Stephanus the Sixth, a Roman, 
abrogated all the acts of Formosus, his 
predecessor : which afterwards grew cus- 
tontary through his example, the fol- 


popes infringing, if not fully cancelling, 


all that. was done by their immediate pre- 
decessors: this pope died A. D. 901, the 
third year of his popedom. 

116. Romanus the First, a Roman, 
voided all the detrees and acts of pope 
Stephen that was ‘before him: besides 
this, he had not time to-do any thing 
worthy of memory, for he. died in the 
third month of his popedom. 

117. Theodorus the Second, a Roman, 
restored the acts of Formosus, and- his 
followers were in great esteem with him : 
in his time the Saracens broke into 
Apulia and made great spoil, but AWwere 
repelled by the Italians. The pope died 
A.D, 901, haying sat in his chair only 
twenty days. 

118. Johannes the Ninth, a Roman, 
restored the acts of Formosus; and be- 
ing therein opposed by the people, he 
got to Ravenna, had a council of seventy- 
tour bishops, and therein restored the 
acts of Formosus, and rescinded those 
“of Stephen; which done, he died A.D. 
GO4, “after sitting three years. | 

119. Benedictus the Fourth, a Roman 
for his humanity and clemency’was cre- 
ated pope; nothing, saith Platina, was 
done ‘in his time that -was worthy of 
much praise; but that in a bad time he 
preserved much gravity and constancy in 


his life, and died A.D. 905, a few. 


months after his obtaining the chair. 
120. Leo the Fifth: historians give no 
account of his ccuntry: he was made 
prisoner by his familiar friend Christo- 
pher, and th « upon is thought to have 
died of grief upon the fortieth day aftér 
_ his arrival to the popedom. 
121. Christop!.crus the First was’ so 
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base, that his country was not known 
having obtained the papacy by evil arts, 
he speedily lost it, was thrust into a 
monastery, 
miserable ; audthisin the seventh mouth 


he then only refuge of, the’ 


of his usurpation of that seat, whereof 


he had deprived his friend. 

122. Sergius the Third ordained the 
bearing of candles at the feast of the 
Purification of the Virgim Mary, thence 
called Chndlerbnacdail be, imprisoned 
Christopher, rescmded the acts of Fors 
mosus, and died A.D. 909, having ‘sat 
three years and four months. Beer 

123. Anastasius the Third, a Reman; 
made no mark of ignominy upon anyoof 
his predecessors, and hved himself with 
that modesty and integrity, that there 
was nothing to be reprehended in him: 
he died in the third year’of.his popedoms 
A.D. 912, 2 

124, Landus the First, a Roman: ‘hig 
life is so obscure, that some ‘will not 
allow him any place amongst the popes 5 
nothing is said of him, but that he died 
in hjs sixth month, and on: the twentys 


first day. of it, and was buried-in Saint. 
eter’s, A.D. 999. ae 


125. Johannes the Tenth, the bastard 
of pope Sergius, overthrew the Saracens: 
in a sedition he was talken and put ih 


bonds, where he was stifled by a pillow, . 


A. D. 928, having sat fifteen years, two 
months, and three days! © 9/ Leg eo 
126. Leo the Sixth, a Roman, a mo- 
dest and honest man, who took care of 
the service of God as wauch as the cor- 
ruption of thet time would. bear,' but 
died A. D. 928, ow the fifteenth day‘of 
his seventh month, much lamented’ by 
“the Romans’. . 
127. Stephanus the Seventh, a Roman: 
in his time Spireneus, duke of Bohemia, 
received the Christian faith, The pope 
himself was a man’ of much» meekness 
and religion, and died A: D. 931, having 
sat two years, one month, and twelve 
days. ; re, Lghas 
128. Johannesthe Eleventh, a wicked, 
‘cruel, and libidinous man, was taken in 


~adultery, and slain by the husband of 


the woman, A. D. 636: he was supposed 
to have poisoned Leo and Stephen his 
predecessors: he sat fous’ years’ ten 
months, & PS 
“2 129, Leo the Seventh; a» Romay : dn 
~ his 


. 
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his time Boson, bishop.of Placentia,‘and 
Theobald bishop of Milan, and another 
peat prelate, were all bastards of king 
Hugh, by his concubines Bezola, Rosa, 
and. Stephana: he sat three years, six 
months, and ten days, and died) A. D. 
BIB 3h Shi Wein 7 ge 
130. Stephanus, the Eighth; a Ger- 
man, vexed with seditions, and in’ them 
so deformed with wounds, that he was 
_ ashamed to be seen in public ; so that no- 
thing being done by him of any note, he 
died in the fourth year of his papacy, 
A. D. 943. . aa 

_ 131., Martinus. the Third, a Roman, 
gave himself to; peace and piety, re- 


, builed. ruinous churches, and gave great ~ 


alms to the poor. Nothing else is remem- 
bered of him, but that he died in the 
fourth year of his papacy, A. D. 946.. 

132, Agapetus the Second, a Roman: 
in his time the Hungarians broke into 
Italy, and were overcome in two,set. bat- 
tles' by Henry, duke of Bavaria: this 
pope was a.man of great innocence and 
died in. the, teath year of. his papacy, 
Ay D. 955., raged ; 7 i 

133. Johannes the Twelfth,.aman 
from his youth polluted with all. kind 
of villany and dishonesty): he was, de- 
posed by Otho.in,a council, and slain in 
the act of adultery, A. D. 964, after he 
had arrived to the ninth year of his pa- 
ee Fi ON eels ! 
' 134. Leo the Eighth crowned Otho 
emperor: hey .remitted ato him ;the 
right of) choosing .popes, before in. the 
hands of the clergy and people, for which 
‘was ratified unto the, papacy Constan- 
tine’s (or rather Pepin’s) donation ; he 
died in his first year, A; D..964." |. 

135. Benedictus the Fifth, a Roman, 
from a deacon advanced to the papacy; 
but the emperor approved not of the elec- 
tion, took the pope with him into Ger- 
many, who died of grief at Hamburgh, 
his place of-banishment, A. D, 964, 
having sat. only six months and five 
days. . 

136. Johannes, the Thirteenth, bishop 


-of Narnia, was.also. wearied with: sedi- 


ditions, and imprisoned, ‘but freed by the’ ~ 


emperor’ Otho : in his time bells began 
to be baptized, and. had. names. given 


- 
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them: hedied)in his cighth year, A.D 
972. ters . by sero, } 
137. Donus the Second, a man of that 
modesty, that though he did not any 
thing much worthy of praise, yet he re- 
ceived no injury, nor hid infamous..note 
upon him. He died in the. first year of 
his papacy, and was buried in St, Peter’s, 
Ae Deore, | P atid | 
‘188. Benedictus the Sixth, a. Romaa, 
by Cintius, a’ potent citizen, first impri- 
soned, and then strangled in the castle of 
St. Angelo, A. D. 974. Platina, fears 
Benedict deserved all he suffered, because 
none stirred in his quarrel, He died in 
his second year. | pot} 
139. Bonifacius the Seventh, ' The ci- 
tizens opposed hitn 3 sn he stole away the 
church ornaments and ‘treasure, and:fled 
to Constantinople.’ He afterwards, re- 
turned, and recovered his. place; but 
soon after died of an apoplexy, A.D). 
974, having sat only seven months ‘and 
five days. rept 
140.. Benedictus the, Seventh, a R 
man: “he turned out Gilbert the Conju- 
_rer from the archbishopric of Rhemes, 
and restored Arnulphus. ** He was a 
good’ man,” saith Platina,,** and died 
A. D, 984, in his tenth year.” 
141. Johannes the Fourteenth was taken 
by the Romans, imprisoned,’ and» there 
made to die with famine, grief. of;mind, 
and the filth of his prison, by Ferrucins, 
the father of Boniface.'. He died in pri- 
son in his third month, A, D. 984. 
142. Johannes the Fifteenth, a hater of 
the clergy, aud hated by them: he was 
all for the enriching of his kindred ; and 
his example therein, hath been ever since 
followed. He died, saith Platina, in his 
eighth month; by others he is | sup- 
.posed to have’ died before his ordina- 
tion, and omitted in the catalogue of | 
. popes. sll 
143. Johannes the Sixteenth, reputed a 
great scholar: he-was driven from Rome 
into. Hetruria by Crescentius, the Ro- 
“man consul; but he submitting himself, 
John returned, and» he) died AJ D. 996, 
in the eleventh’ year of his papacy, 
144. Gregorius the Fifth, projected the 
electiou of, the future emperors by the 
princes.of Germany : by which the Ger- 


, th 
+* $f oe 
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mans were distracted into factions, the 
Romans weakened, and way made that 
the popes might the better have their 
ends upon them. He sat three years, 
and died A. D. 999. 

145. Sylvester the Second, a French- 
man, first called Gerbertus, a magician, 
and who contracted with the devil for 
the papacy, whereof he 18 said to have 
repented*,. He died, having sat three 
years and ten days, A. D. 1003. 

146. Johannes the Seventeenth, was 
given to magic: he took off the choice 
of the popes from the people : appointed 
the feastof All’ Souls,and died the twen- 
tieth day of the fourth month of his pa- 
pacy, A. D. 1003. | . se 

147. Johannes the Eighteenth crown- 
edthe emperor Conrade, and was always 
protected by him. He did nothing wor- 
thy of memory, and died im his se- 
venth year, A. D. 1009. 

148, Sergius the Fourth was the first 
that on Christmas night consecrated 
swords, roses, or the like, to be sent as 
tokens of love and honour to such princes 
as deserved best, and whom h= desired to 
oblige. He died A. D, 1012. 

149, Benedictus the Eighth, a Tuscan, 
is said tohavebeen seen upona black horse 
after his death. He crowned the emperor 
Henry. In his time there was sucha 
plague, as the living scarce sufficed to 
bury the dead. He died in his thirteenth 

-year, A. D. 1024. 


150. Johannes the Nineteenth, a Ro- | 


man, son to the bishop of Portua, some 
say not in orders before he took the 
popedom.: Platina saith, he was a man of 
excellent life, and died upon the ninth 
day, inthe eleventh year of his papacy, 
ALD. 1034. fst , 
151. Benedictus the Ninth, a conju- 
ror, was wont (with Lawrence and Gra- 
cian the conjurors, whom he made car- 
dinals) to wander in the woods to invo- 
cate devils, and bewitch women to fol- 
low them. He sat ten years, four months, 


\ 
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and nine days, and was deposed A. D. 
1045. 

152. Svyivester the Third, was made 
pope while Beacdict was living ; but the 
other soon recovered his seat, when Syl- 
vester bad sat but forty-nire days, and 
had made Casimir (a monk) king of - 


Poland. He is seldem esteemed as pope. 
153. Gregorius the Sixth received the- 


keys, wheit three popes were extant at 

one time: but Henry the emperor ex- 

pelled Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory, 
this last having sat two years and seven 

months, of whom the historian saith, 

“ He did many things well.” "The em- 

peror did. this ina council at Sutrium, 

A. D. 1046, and caused to be elected. 

154: Clemens the Second: he made 
the Komans to renounce by’ oath the. 
right they claimed in choosing popes 5 
but Henry the entperor being gone, they 
poisoned this pope, A. D. 1047, when 
he sat not full nine months. 

155. Damasus the Second, a Bavarian, 
without consent of the elergy or people, 
seized on the popedom ; but he enjoyed 
it but short time, for he died wpon the 
twenty-third day after his usurpation. _ 

156. Leo the Ninth, a German. “ A 
man,” saith Platina, of great piety, 
innocence, and hospitality to strangers: 
and the poor.” At Versailles he held a 
counsel against Berengartus.~ He sat five 
years, two months, and six days, and 
died A. D. 1054. 

157. Victor the Second, a Bavarian, 
made pope by the favour of Henry the 
emperor: he hed a great council at Flo- 
sence, deprived divers bishops for forni- 
cation and smamy, and died in his third 
year, A. D. 1057. . e 

158.Stephanus the Ninth, brought the 
church of Milan under the obedience of 
the popes of Rome, which, till that 
time, challenged equality with them, and 
died at Florence the eighth day of his se- 
venth month, A. D. ¥O57. °°. | 

159. Benedictus the Tenth, a Campa- 


_ * The falsity of this charge is equal to the folly of it. Sylvester was the ornament of his age, 
and, by his own learning, and the encouragemenf he gave to that of others, he nay be esteemed 
as creating, amidst a chaos of the darkest ignorance, the first dawn of science, which hath ever 


“since heen encteasing to its present splendour : 
whose knowledge exceeded the comprehension 


but the name of Magic‘an waa given to every man 
of the vulgar; and two hundred years after this, 


. the imnjortal Friar Bacon, who, considering his’ times, ‘ought to be ranked with Sir §. Newton, 


was hated and persecuted as a Conjurer. 
tute the term Mathematician in the place of it. 


When the reader meets with this term, he must substi- 


nian, 


s 
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nian, made pepe by the faction of the 
nobles; but by a council held at Sutri- 
num, he was deposed and banished, hav- 
ing sat cight months and twenty days. 

160. Nicholas the Second, took from 
the Roman clergy the. election of the 
popes, and gave it to the college of car- 
dinals : caused Berangarius to. recant his 
opinion against transubstantiation, and 
died in his third year, A. D.: 1061, 7 

161. Alexarder the Second, a Mila- 
nese, inclining to the emperor’s right in 
choosing the pope, was first boxed, and 
then imprisoned, and at, last poisored by 
Hildebrand, A, D. 1073; having sat 
twelve years. and six months. 

162. .Gregorious the Seventh, com- 
monly called Hildebrand, a turbulent 


man, excommunicated the emperor Hen- . 


ry the Fourth; but after many vicissi- 
~ tudes, the emperor made him fly out of 
Rome, and die in exile, in his twelfth 
year, A. D. 1035. 
pope whose election was seat to the em- 
peror for confirmation... ; 
163. Victor the Third, an Italian, de- 
fended all the doings of Gregory, but 
{not long after) he was poisoned. by: his 
sub-deacon in the chalice, having sat but 
ten months. | 
164. Urbanus the Second, an Hetru- 
rian, excommunicated the emperor, and 
‘set all Christendom in combustion, and 
thence was called Turbanus. He died in 
the twelth year of his papacy, A. D. 
1099. . 
165. Paschalis the Second, caused the 
emperor Henry the Fourth to submit to 
him; and ro attend barefoot at his door ; 
also excommunicated Henry the Fifth ; 
interdicted priests marriages, sat nineteen 
"years, and died A. D. 1118. 
.. 166, Gelasius the.Second; a Campa- 
mian, was vexed with seditions all his 
time ; some say the Knights Templars had 
their beginning in, his papacy. © He sat 
but one year, and died A. D. 1119. 


167. Calistus the Second, a Burgun- 


dian: he appointed the four fasts, de- 
creed it adulgery for a bishop to forsake 
his see ; interdicted priests marriages. He 
sat five years, ten months, and six days, 
es Ret Conta tan Ont 0 b+ SMe meses am Ti 
- 168. Honorius the Second, a lover of 
Jearned men: Arnulphus,an Englishman, 
_was murdered in his time, for taxing the 


-wices ofthe clergy. HediedlamentedA.D. 


We was the last. 


1130, having sat six years and two 
months. y . ) 
_ 169. Innecentius the Second, oppesed 
by an anti-pepe cailed Anacletus. He 
ordained that none of the laity should 
lay. hands.on any of the clergy, and died 
in the fourteenth year and seventh month 
of his papacy, A. D. 1143. 

170. Celestinus the Second was the in- 
ventor of thar nead manner of, cursing 
with bell, book, and candle: , besides 
whichy it is. only said of him, that he 
died in the fifth month of his papacy. 

171. Lucius the, Second,a Bononian : 
he mightily incited men to the holy war. 
In his time a synod was held in France 
against Petrus Abelardus, who thereupon 
changed his opinion. , Lucius sat elever 
months and four days, and was succeeded, 
A. PD.) 1145, by. Pee BAN 

172. Eugeniys the Third, a Pisan; a 
monk, with the abbot St. Bernard: He 
would not permit the Romans to choose 
their own senators, by which’ a quarrel 
ensued ; that composed, he died, A. D. 
1153, having sat eight years, four 
months. i A i 

173: Anastasius the Fourth, a Roman: 
In his time wasa famine: all over Europe. 
Little is said of him, but that he gave 
a great chalice to the church of Latcvan, 
and died, having sat one year,’ A. D. 
Ligh. sieas agers 8 

174. Adrianus the Fourth, an English- 
mau: he forced Frederick the emperor 
to hold his stirrup, and then excommu- 
nicated him for claiming his right, and 
writing his name before the pope’s. Be- 


ang choaked with a fly at Anagnia, he 
died, A. D. 1159, having sat five years 
and ten months. 


175.. Alexander the Third i he parcen 


municated the emperor Frederick the 


First, and obliged him to prostrate him- 


self at his feet, when the pope trod upon 


his neck, He sat twenty-two years, and 
ded, Ay DiekiS bn! ix. cas (1 
176. Lucius the Third, stroye to abo- 


lish the Roman consuls, for which he was 


forced to quit Rome, and retire to Ve- 
rona, where he died, A. D. 1185,. hav- 


‘ing sat four years and two months. : 


177. Urbanus the Third, a Milanese ; 
in his time Jerusalern was retaken by Sa- 
ladine, with grief wherof the pope 


died, A. D. 1186. He sat one year, tey, 
Jaonths, : 


778, Gres 
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78. Gregorius the Eighth, incited the 


Christian princes to the recovery of Je- 
rusetsin ; in which endeavour he died, in 
the tiftv-seventh day of his papacy. 

: 179. Clement the Third, excommuni- 
eated the Danes for maintaining the mar- 
riage of their clergy 5 composed the dif- 
ferences at Rome, and died A. D. 1191, 
im the fourth year of his papacy. 

1 64s0. Celestinus the’ Third, put the 
érown .on the emperor’s head with his 
feet, and then struck it offagain, saying, 


er me reges revnani. Te sat seven-years, 


and died A. D. 1198. 

#81. Innocentius the Third, brought in 
thedoctrine oftransubstantiation ; ordain- 
ed a pix to cover the host, “and a bell to 
berung before it; and first imposed aun- 
eular confession upon the people. He sat 
eighteen years, and was succeeded, A.D. 
3216; by Mae at 

182. Honorius the Third, who con- 
firmed the orders of Dominic and Fran- 
cis; and sat them against the Waidenses* 
exacted two prebends from every cathe- 
fral in England... He sat eleven years, 
seven months, and died, A. D. 1297. © 

#83. Gregorius the Ninth, thrice ex- 
communicated the empercr Frederick. 
fn his time ‘began’ the deadly feud of 
the papal Guelphs, and the imperial 
Gibbelines.. He sat fourteen years and 
three months, and died, A. D. 1241. 

184: Celestinus the Fourth, “ a man of 
great learning and piety,” saith Platina; 
but being very old (and perhaps poi- 
soned) at his entrance, he kept his seat 
but eighteen days. 

185. Innoeentius the Fourth, in a 


council -at Lions, deposed the emperor — 


Frederick. Terrified with a dream of 
his beiig cited to judgment, he died, 
vA. D. 12958. haying sat eleven years and 
six’ months. 


186. Alexander the Fourth condemned — 


‘the book of William de Sancto Amore, 
sainted Clara, pillaged England of its 
treasure, and died at Viterbium, A. D. 
“1160, in the sevénth yearof his papacy. 
» 187. Urbanus the Fourth, formerly pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem. He instituted the 
feast of Corpus’ Christi Day, solicited 
thereto by Eva, an anchoress. He sat three 
“years, one month, and four days, and 


“glied, As D. 1264, as : ; 


Jawyer in France, had before hiselegtion 


: 
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awife and three chidren 3 ‘sent Octobo- 
nus into England to take the value of 
all church revenues. He sat four years 
and died, A.D. 1268. After him was 
a vacancy of two years. | y IOS 
189: Gregory the Tenth,-an Italian; 
held a-council at Lions, wherein was pre- 
sent Michael Paleologus, the Greek em- 
perory who acknowledged there the pro” 
cession of the Holy Ghost from Father 
and.Son. This pope sat four years, two 


months, and tea days, and died, A. Ds 


1276. Me shh 
190. Adrianus the Fifth, a Genoese, 
before called Octobonus, and legate here 
in England in the days of Henry the 
Third. He died before he was conseerat- 
ed, in the fortieth day of his popedom. 
191. Jchannes the Twentieth, a Spa- 
niard and physician: though a learned 
man, yet unskilled in affairs: he didimany 
things with folly enongh. ‘He sat but 
eight months. a AE uf 
192, Nicholas the Third, first practised 
to enrich his kindred. He raised a quar+ 
tel betwixt the French and Sicilians, 
which occasioned the massacre of the 
Sicilian Vesper. He sat three years, and 
was succeeded, A. 19, 1281, by ‘ 
193. Martinus the Fourth,a French- 
man. He kept the coneubine of his 
predecessor Nicholas, removed all pic> 
tures of bears from the palace, lest his 
swectheart should bring forth a bear. He 
sat four years, and died, A. D.1985. 
194. Honorius the Fourth, confirmed. 
the Augustine friars, and cafisedthe white. 
carmelites to be called our Lady’s Bre- 
thren. Hedid little more; but died, A.D. 


1287, having sat two years and one day. ~ 


195. Nicholas the Fourth, preferred per- 
sons solely out of respect-to their virtue, 
and died of grief to see church and state 
m a remediless combustion, having sat 
four years, one month, A.D. 1292, 
After him there- was a vacancy for to 
years. *- 4 ; r 

196. Celestinus the Fifth, an hermit, 
was easily persuaded to quit the chair’: 
the cardinals persuading himit was above 
his ability, he resigned, was imprisoned, 
and died. “He sat five months only. 

197. Bonifacius the Eighth, by his ge- , 


sea deg te the clergy from be- 
~ “ing chargeable’ with ta: paym 
“ 188.Clement the Fourth, ‘the greatest * 8 ge with taxes and payments 


to temporal princes ; first set forth the 


‘decretals, aud instituted the feast of Ja- 


my bilee. 


Bite. ETE ba hind years, and was suc- 
ceeded, A. D. 1303, by | 

~ 198. Benedictus the Tenth, a om- 
bard: was a man of great humility, de- 
sired to compose all broils, but was’ poi- 
soncd by a fig, as some say, A. D, 1303, 
having sat eight months. and seventeen 
days. After him was a vacancy of eleven 
months, ' 

199. Clement the Fifth first made ine 
du! igences and pardons : saleable’: he re- 
moved the pap: al’ see from Rome to. A- 
vignon in France, where it continued 
for seven ak He sat eight years, and 
died- A. DJ 1315. In bis time the or- 
‘der of the Lhichls templars was extin- 
guished, and the grand master, with many 
of the brethren, were burnt at Paris. * 


200. Johannes the Twenty-first : he 


‘sainted Thomas Aquinas and Thomas .. 


of Hereford: chal’eaged | supremacy over 
the Greek church, and died, having sat 
eighteen years and. four months, ys. ‘D. 
T2334, 


| 201. “Beitedictus the see th, a man 
of that constancy, ry by no means to be 


swayed from that which he judge ed to 
be. right. | He died A. D. 1542," in. the 
ninth year of his papacy. 
202," Clement, the Sixth: a dreadful 
pestilence i ind taly was in his time, so that 
ggarce § a tenth man remained alive. He 
died A, D, 1352, having sat ten years, 
six months, and “twenty: eight days. 
203... Pada cent ius the Sixth, a lawyer, 


burnt John de Rupe § Scissa, forforetalling » * 


shrewd things of ‘Aatichrist. tile sat as 


years, and died A, D. 1362. 


904. Urbanus the Fifth, a great s stick- 


ler, for popish privileges ;, he confirmed 
the order of St. Bridget: being po: sont 
ed, as it is thought, hie died A. D. 13°70, 

pH ine sat eight years and four months. 
; 205. Gregorits the Eleventh retar aed 
the papal sei ito Rome; he excommu- 
nicated the Floreatives, , Sat, seven years 
and five, m mnths, and died A.D, 1377. 


968. Ur anus. the Sixth, Gunpowder : 
avas invented j in his: time. He made fifty- 


four. cardinals, held “a jubilee to gather 
money, and - died. ye 1) £389, having 
gat eleven years and eight months. — 
207. Bonifacius the Ninth, scarce thi r- 
ty. years old when made pope ; very igino- 
rant, anda great seller of” church fines 
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Fle sat fourtéett years and nine " thonths, 
and died A, De T4088? ee eB 
~ 908. Tnnoceatitis the yoann demanded 
the moicty of ecclesiastical benefices, both: | 
in’ ce and Fdgland, but was stoutly 
denied. He'sat but. two years,” and died 
5 ‘1403. 
20). Che gonial the Twelfth ewort 
tq ‘r¢si¢n for rehe peace of the ch: arch? 
bat ‘a ‘collisiog bemg discerned betwixt 
him and Weibtice both were- outed 
A.D. 1409: 

210. Alexander the’ Fifth, a Senda, 
a man of ¢ great sanctity and learning. He 
deposed Ladislaus, king , of Naples 
and Apulia, and sat but eight 
months. 

211. Johannes the Tiveh ey skeand, of 
Naple : by his cougent a council was 

assembled at Constan¢e, where he himselt 
was- deposed, A, D. 1414, -. After him 
was a vacancy for almost thtee years, 

212. Mar Fate the Fifth coademned. 
Wickclife, burnt John Husse, and Je- 
rome of Prague, his followers, sat 
fourteen years and odd months, and died 
uy 1). Teer Ee . 

213. Eugenius ‘the FourthyaVe enetian, 

“a fused toa appear at the council of Basil, 
‘which th> reupon ‘deposed him, A. D. 
1447 tle § gat sixtéen years: 
, ay , Nicholasqieé Fifth, of Genoa : in 
His time the Turks took Constantinople, 
Tie built the Vatican, and died in the 
eipht th year of his papacy, ASD 1455. 
“O18, Calistus the ‘THird, a‘Spantard, 
sent preachers throug! hodt’ Eerope to ani~ 
mate princes to war, against the "Turks. 
He sat but three years, and died A. D. 
1458. 

iat Pius thé Sed dnay an reitiaih: a 
proved of the marridge of the’ clergy, 
and turned out divers cloistered nuas.. 
Fle Sat six years, and’ Was s succeeded, 
A, D. 1464, by. ee 

“ol? Paulus the § Second : “he! exceeded 
all his predecessors ‘in pomp and shew, 
enriched his mitre with all kinds of no 
‘cigs Stones, honoured the cardinals with 
a scarlet gowh, ’nd reduced ‘the jubilee 
from fifty to! twenty-five, yéats. “He sat 

‘seven years 3 ‘ied Al DD. 1475 et 

218. Sixtus: the Fourth sane 2 
guard to attend his, person 3 Was the HE | 
founder of “the Vaticda “brary | 

2B ’ brow: m 
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brought in beads. He sat thirteen years, 
and died A. D. 1484. 

219. Innocentius the Eighth, of Ge- 
noa: much given to excess in drinking 
and venery. He sat seven years and ten 
months; died A. D. 1492. 

990. Alexander the Sixth first openly 
acknowledged his nephews (as they call 
their bastards) to be his sons, Was inces- 
tuous with his daughter, and died A. D, 
1503, of poison; which was given to 
him, by mistake of his servants, instead 
of some cardinals, whom he had invited 
to an entertainment, and for whom he had 
prepared it. 

22), Pius the Third sought to hunt the 
Frenchmen out of Italy, but died in the 
interim of an ulcer in his leg, having sat 
twenty-five days. 

222. Julius the Second, morea soldier 
than a prelate, passing over a bridge of 


-the Tyber, threw his key into the river, 
and brandished his sword: excommuni- 


cated Lewis of France; sat ten years, 
and died A. D. 1513. 

293, Leo the Tenth burnt Luther’s 
books, declaring him a heretic: Luther 
did the like at Wittenberg with the 
pope’s canon law, declaring him a per- 
secutor, tyrant, and the very Antichrist. 
Leo died A. D. 1522. 

224 Adrian the Sixth, a Low-country- 
man, made show at his entrance of re- 
formation, but was diverted ; the Luthe- 
rans began to spread, and the Turks to 
approach. These, and other things, 
broke him so, that he died in his second 
year, A, D. 1523. 

225, Clement the Seventh, of Florence: 
in his time Rome was sacked, and the 
pope made prisoner by the duke of Bour- 
bon: the pope’s supremacy was cast off 
in England by king Henry the eighth. 
Some say he died of the lously disease, 
A.D. 1534. 

226. Paul the Third called the council 
at Trent; prostituted his sister, commit- 
ted incest with his daughter, and poisoned 
her husband ; attempted the chastity of 
his niece ; found in the fact, he was mark- 
ed by her husband. He was a necro- 
mancer, z. ¢. an astronomer- He was 
learned and judicious, and wrote well in 
werse and prose, and corresponded with 
Erasmus, and other learned men of his 
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time. He died. A. D. 1549, aged 
82, 

227, Julius the Third gave a cardinal’s/ 
hat to a sodomitical boy, called Innocen- 
tius. In his time Casa, archbishop of 
Benoventum, printed a book in defence 
of sodomy. England reconciled to the 
mother church in queen Mary’s days. 
Julius died A. D. 1555. " 

928, Marcellusthe Second,an Hetruscan; 
he esteemed the Lutherans worse than 
Turks; and persuaded Charles the Fifth 
and Ferdinand, rather to turn their forces 
against them. He was pope but twen- 
ty-three days. Dey eT 

929, Paul the Fourth, the Neapolitan, 
a great patron of the Jesuits and the in- 
quisition, in which had been made away 
one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
for religion. Being hated for his cruelty, 
after his death, A. D. 1569, his statue 
was cast into the Tyber. | 

230. Pius the Fourth continued the 
council at Trent, and brought it to an 


~ end, andthereby settled and confirmed 


the interest of. the church of Rome; 
caused it to be received as cecumenical. 
His legates were forbid footing in Eng- - 
Jand by queen Elizabeth. Venery and 
luxury shortened this pope’s days; and 
then succeeded, A. D. 1566, a, 

231. Pius the Fifth, a Lombard: he 
commanded the whores in Rome to be 
married or whipt. He had a hand in the 
death of prince Charles of Spain, and of 
our king James’s father, and in most of 
the treasons against queen Elizabeth, 
whom he excommunicated by bull. He 
left his seat, A.D. 1571, to . 

32. Gregorius the Thirteenth, a Bo 
ponian: the massaére at Paris was by thig 
man’s procurement. ‘He altered the ca- 
lendar to his new stile, which anticipates 
ten days the old account: he excommus ~ 
nicated and outed the archbishop of Col- 
len, because he married; would have 
disposed of the kingdom of Portugal, but 
was prevented. He sat thirteen years, 
and was succeeded, A. D. 1585, by 

232. Sixtus the Fifth, of Marca Anco 
na: he excommunicated, and praised the 
murder of Henry the Thirdof France, by 
Jaquez Clement: blessed the banner of 
Spain against England in 1588; quar- 
relled with Spain for Naples, and ak 
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the Jesuits of a great mass of money. 
The cardinal Bellarmine dedicated his 
controversies to him; yet being asked 
his’ judgment of him when dead, said, 
« He thought he was damned.”” Sixtus 
' died A. D. 1590. By 

934. Urbanus the Seventh, a Genoese, 
ascended the chair after him: of whom 
there is the less to be said, in that he en- 
- joyed his popedom but one fortnight, and 
then he left it to who should come after, 
dying before his inauguration. ‘The seat, 
not long empty, was supplied by 

235. Gregorius the Fourteenth of Mi- 


lan: he held a Jubilee, and exhausted the’ 


treasury of the church, which Sixtus be- 
fore had sealed by an oath, to be employ- 
ed in the recovery of the Holy Land: he 
cursed king Henry of Navarre as a re- 
lapsed hereretic. His bulls were burnt 
by the hands of the hangman. He died 
of the stone before he had sat one year 
out. ‘ < 
936. Innocentius the Ninth, a Bono- 
nian, for thé two months he was in, ex- 
"pressed an hatred against the king of Na- 
varre, and a good liking of the Jesuits. 
One year, four months, and three days, 
made an end of four popes ; and the 
éame, A. D. 1592, i 
237. Clemens the Eighth: he mad 
Henry of France turn papist to be quiet: 


was much troubled with the gout, but 


eased,as he saith, when the archdeke 
Maximilian had kissed his gouty toes. 
He was succeeded A. D. 1604, by 


‘928, Leo the Eleventh: he: came in’ 


_ with this motto over his arch-trfumphal 
pageant, Dignus est Leo in virtute Agni; 
acciperi librum SF solvere septem signacula 
ejus: but a fever ended him betore he 
had sat twenty-eight days. 

939. Paul the Fifth, an Italian, pro- 
moted the powder-plot ; interdicted the 
state of Venice, whereupon the Jesuits 
were banished. The oath of allegiance 
to king James was forbidden by breves 
from this pope. He sat sixteen years. 

240. Gregorius the Fifteenth, a Bo- 
nonian, obtained the seat, elected by way 
‘of adoration : he instigated the French 
against the protestants, sainted Ignatius 
“Loyola, and quarrelled with the Vene- 
tians. He sat two years, when 

941. Urbanus the Eighth, a Floren- 
tine, was chosen, A. D. 1623. He ad- 


rae | 


vanced his kindred. In his time the 
archbishop of Spalato turned from papist 
to protestant, and thence to papist again. 
He was a politer scholar than most of 
them; and was succeded A. D. 1644, by 

‘949. Innocentius the Tenth, who sat. 
eleven years. i 

243. Alexander theSeventh was cho- 


‘sen A. D. 1655, sat twelve years, and 


was succeeded, A. D. 1667, by 

244, Clement the Ninth, who sat three 
years. : 

945, Clement-the tenth obtained the 
chair, A. D. 1670, and sat six years. 
~ 946. Innocent the Eleventh succeeded 
A. D. 1675, and continued thirteet 
years. He was followed by 

247. Alexander the Eighth made pope 
A.D, 1689, and sat two years. 

» 948, Innocentthe Twelfthcame inA. D. 
1691, and sat upwards of eight years. 

249, Clement the Eleventh succeeded 
A. D. 1700, and sat twenty-one years; 
dying A. D. 1721. . 

250. Innocent the Thirteenth was made 

ontiff; he sat near three years; and 
died A. D. 1723. © | 

251. Benedict the Thirteenth sat up- 
wards of five years; he dying A. D. 
1730. . 

252. Clementthe Twelfth obtained the 
popedom, which he held ten years: and 
was succeeded, A. D. 1740, by - 

253. Benedict the Fourteenth, who 
sat eighteen years ; died A. D. 1758, 
and was succeeded by 

- 954. Clement the Thirteenth ; who 
died A. D. 1769, and was succeeded by: 

255. Clement the Fourteenth; who 
died A. D. 1775, and was succeeded by 

256. Pius the. Sixth. . 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of such Men as have been the Framers and 
Composers of Bodies of Lazws far divers 


Nations and Countrics. 


Ir was the saying of Plato, th-t there 
was.a necessity that jaws shou d be made 
for men: and that they should be ob iged 
to live according to them; «or otherw se, 
men would differ but very Jittle from the 
beasts themselves,” ‘The reason of this 
is, than no man is naturally so well com- 
posed as rightly to understand what things 

2E2 ‘do 
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nia), gave both the occasion and the 
name, De terrd vero Salicé nulla. portio 
bercditatis mulieri: veniat ; sed ad virilem 
sexum.tota terre’ hereditas perveniat, are 
the words of the law. This terra Sekca, 
the learned Selden, in his titles of honour, 
englishes knight’s fee, or, land holden by 
knight’s service ; and proves his intet- 
pretation by a record of the parliament 
of Bourdeaux, cited by Bodinus. 


9. King Richard the First of England, | 


as lord paramount of the seas, immedi- 
ately on his return from the holy land, 
the land of Oleron being then in his 
possession, as a member of his dukedom 
ef Aquitain, did there declare and esta- 
blish those maritime laws, which, for 
near five hundred years, have generally 
been receiwed by all the sates of the 
Christian world which frequent the ocean, 
for the regulating of sea affairs, and de- 
ciding of maritime controversies. From 
thence they are called the laws of Oleron: 
Qua quidem leges &5 statuta, per Dowinum 
Richardum quondam Regem Anglia, in re- 
ditu @terr@ Sancta correcta fuerunt, tnier- 
pretata, deelarata, & in insula d? Oleran 

ublicata, &F nominata in Gallica lingua La 
Loy d@’Oleron, Fc. saith an old record, 
which [ find cited in a manuscript dis- 
course of sir John Burroughs, intitu- 
led, “ The Sovereignty of the British 
Seas.” 

10. Nicedorus was a famous wrestler 
and champion in his younger time, but 
having taken leave of those youthful ex- 
ercises, and grown into years, he became 
the law-giver of the Mantineans, amongst 
whom he lived; and by the prudent 
composure of his laws, he brought much 
greater honour to his country, than 
when he was publicly proclaimed victor 
in his former atchievements. It is said, 
that the body of his laws were framed for 
him by Diagoras Melius. 

11. Pittacus made laws for the Mity- 
Jenians, and having ten years’ presided 
amongst them, after he had well settled 
the affairs of their republic, he volunta- 
rily resigned up his power. Amongst 
other his Jaws, this was one: that he 
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who committed a fault in his drunken- 
ness should undergo a double punish- 
ment; one for his fault, and the other 
for being drunk. »This law he made on 
purpose to preserve the Mitylenians in 
temperance, because their island abound- 
ed-with wie. 

12. Numa Pornpilius was the first law- 
giver amongst the Romans, and he gave - 
out that he conversed in the woods with 
the goddess Algeria; that so, by that 
celestial converse, which he would have 
it thought he enjoyed, he might procure 
the greater estimation to himself, and 
the more reverence unto those laws that 
he sought to establish amongst them. 
He ordered and disposed of the year in- 
to twelve months, appointed priests te 
Mars, an altar to Jupiter, a temple to 
Faith, and another to the god ‘Terminus. 
He was the author of the Vestal Virgins, 
and of sundry rites and ceremonies a- 
mongst the Romans ; seeking to with- 
draw them from their martial humour, 
by endeavouring to render them in love 
with devotion and peace, and the arts of 
tillage and husbandry in the fields. => 

13, Minos was the First who is said to 
have constituted the republic of the Cre- 
tans, which (Homer says) was the most. 
ancient of al} others. Nine years was 
this prinee daily busied in the framing 
and composing of his laws; for the bet- 
ter ordering of which, he is reported ta 
have retired into a cave, and there to 
have made his abode under ground. 

14, ®gidius Fontana (after the erup- 
tion of Atila}, with divers patrician fa- 
milies, retired to the parts whereabout 
Venice now is: thither also was a great 
conflux of the most noble persons from 
all the neighbouring cities ; and this was 
the man who first gave laws to the new 
city of Venice; and from their author, 
they are at this day called the /Egidian 
jaws. . ‘ re 

15. Tuisco, said to be the son of No- 
ah, the father and first king of the Ger- 
mans and Sarmatians, considering that 
without’ justice, and sense of religion, — 
people could neither improve intoa coms 


Heyl. Cosm. p.177:—-(9.) Heyl. Cosm. p. 230 —(10.} 
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mon-wealth, nor have their licentious 


practices under any restaint, framed laws 


and ordinances for them ; these he com- 
prehended in verses, and caused them 
to be privately and publicly sung; lest 
any should pretend to be ignorant of 
them. | 
16. Donvallo Molmicius was king of 
the Britons; and_whereas the former 
kings passed their inglorious lives in idle- 
mess and sloth, and in the use of those 
laws only which were made by Martia, 
the wife of king Gintoline; he restored 
‘the military art, almost utterly extinct, 
and withal established new and whole- 
some laws, called from him the Molmi- 
cian laws: he gave the right of sanctu- 
ary to churches ; was the first who wore 
a crown of gold; countenanced and.re- 
warded such as werestudents in good arts; 
constituted a standard for weights and 
measures ; severely punished thieves, and 
all manner of rogues; deereed the 
_ breadth of divers roads and highways, 
and that the right of them should remain 
in the king: and (lest there should be a 
scarcity of corn through the abundance 
of cattle) he ordered, upon a penalty, 
how many ploughs each county should 
have in it; and that no magistrate or 
creditor should seize upon any cattle em- 
ployed in draught, in case any ‘other 
goods were remaining sufficient to an- 
awer the debt. 


% a 


17. Cangius, or Cingis Coan, at first. 


a man of a base condition, and a bra- 
zier or blacksmith, was afterwards raised 
toa high degree, and was the law-giver 
to the Scythians, or Tartars. His de- 
erees were to this purpose: that they 
should avoid pleasures, and be content 
with such things as came next to hand ; 
that they should love one another, and 
ever prefer the public welfare to any. pri- 
vate emolument whatsoever; that they 
should do nothing rashly, possess no 
grounds, marry many wives, and that 
they should preserve truth in their words, 
and justice in their deeds, that so no man 
might be deceived or circumvented by 
them. | 
18. §. Olaus, king of Norway, 
getving the people in his days lived, 


ob- 
with- 


(15.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 6. 1,2, 
BR A868 G7.) Lbid. p, 1567, 


_ by that people, . 


cAE] 


out any known rule, and were scattered 
up and dowa like a sort of wild men, 
gave them laws, and. thereby ; reduced 
them to a more civil and better state of 
life. The ancient monuments of his laws 
are to this day held in great veneration 
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Of Ambassadors ; what their Negotiations, 
and after what Manner they have bes 
haved themselves therein. i 


4 $1 

Ir highly concerns princes and repub- 
lics to make-choice of such men for their 
ambassadors as are of an acuteness be~ 
yond other men; of great judgment and 
experience. in affairs, and of -an un- 
common diligence in the observation of | 
all things, with the measures and mo- 
ments of them, A natural courage is 
also (sometimes perhaps) as requisite a 
qualification as any’ of the rest; where 
most of these are, their business is most 
happily effected, and where a defect is 


observed, the negotiation for the most 


part miscarries, 

1, Publius Popilius Lena, was sent 
from the senate and people of Rome te 
king Antiochus, to forbid him to make 
any enterprize upon Egypt, and to coms 
mand him’ to depart away in case he 
was entered upon it. At his coming the 
king offered to embrace and welcome 
him, because they were friends ever since 
the time wherein Antiochus had been 
hostage at Rome: -but Popilius drew 
back, saying, “‘ ‘That particular friend- 
ship was at that time to be. laid aside, 
when the concerns.of the public were 
to be iveated.’’ » Thereupon he delivered, 
into his hand the command of the sénate; 
when the king delayed to retura his an« 
swer, and demanded some time wherein 
he might advise; thereof with his friends, 
Popilius, with a wand he had in his hand, 
began to mark out a circle somewhat 
spacious about the chair of Antiochus, 
and said, “ Sir, call hither what friends 
you please, to advise with jou touching 
this affair, within this circle that you see, 
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and think not to go out from hence with- 
out a declaration of war or peace be- 
tween’ the people of Rome and you.” 
This severe manner of proceeding abated 
the pride of Antiochus, so that he pre- 
gently made answer, ‘* That he would 
abey the senate.” 


- 2, When Darius, the son of Hystas- 


pis, made an expedition into Scythia, the 
Scythians had wasted the country of ne- 
cessary provisions, for want of which the 
army of Darius was brought into great 
straits; which the kings of Scythia 
understanding, they sent an ambassador 
to him with these presents, a bird, a 
mouse; a frog, and five arrows. The 
Persians enquired of him that brought 
them, what they intended by them? 
the Scythian told them, “* That he had 
no other thing in charge, but, that as 
soon as he had delivered them he should 
return with all speed, only to declare, 
Thatif the Persians were ingenious, they 
should interpret ‘what ‘these presents 
meant and signified.” When 
sians heard this, they consulted about it: 
the opinion of Darius was, ‘* That the 
Seythians did yield themselves, together 
with the earth aad water, upon this rea- 
son, that the mouse is bred in the earth, 
and feeds upon the same food with man; 
the frog lives in the water; the bird 
might represent the horse , and that, by 
sending arrows, they seemed to deliver 
up themselves.”, But Gobryas, one of 
the seven princes that had. ejected the 
magi, was of opinion, that those pre- 


sents intimated thus much, “ O ye Per- 


sians'! unless as birds ye fly in the air, 
or as mice ye retreat under the earth, or 
as frogs’ ye swim in the water, ye shall 
not return whence ye came, but shall be 
slain by these arrows.”’’ ‘Lhe Persians in- 
terpreted it according to his opinion: and 
had it not been by accident, neither Da- 
rius, nor any of his army, had ever seen 
Persia more, being glad to fly, and hap- 
py that he found a way of escape; for 
the Scythians being in pursuit, missed 
of him, thinking he had taken another 
Way. | . | Te i 
. 3. Alexander the Great was vehe- 
{Iee s : ‘ 

(15) 
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mently incensed against the Lampsaceni? 


ans, who sent: Anaximenes, as their am- 
bassador, to appease him. Alexander, 
at the first sight of him, that he might 
cut off all occasion of being prevailed 
with, as to any favour in their behalf, so- 
Jemnly swore, ‘ That: although Anaxi- 
menes was his master, yet he would not 
either grant or do any. of those things 
that he should desire of him.” ‘Then” 
said the other, ‘I desire of thee, O 
king! that thou would’st utterly destroy 
the country cf Anaximenes, thy master.” 
Alexander, for his oath’s sake, was thus 
constrained (though otherwise much a- 
gainst his mind) to pardon the Lampsa- 
cenians. ay 2 
4. Nicholaus de Brook, 2 knight, was 
gent by Valdemarus, the marquis of 
Brandenburg, as his ambassador to 
Frankfort, in his prince’s name, about 
the election of a king of the Romans- 
The competitors were, Philippus Pulcher, 
duke of Austria, and Lewis, duke of 
Bavaria: the marquis had sent his letters 
in favour of Frederic, that he might be 
king; but his ambassador expecting to 
receive nothing fronr Frederic, and per= 
ceiving that most men’s minds were in- 


clinable to Lewis, he scraped the name, 


of Frederic out of all his prince’s parch- 
ments, and, contrary to his- mind, -in- 
stead thereof put in the namé of Lewis? 
for which infidelity the niarquis, upori 
his return, kept him in prison, and suf- 
fered him there to die of famine. : 
5. Fhe people of Florence seat one 
Franciscus, a lawyer, but an unlearned 
person, as their ambassador to Joan, 
queen of Naples. At his coming he 


was informed by a courtier, that it was_ 


her majesty’s pleasure that he should re- 
turn on the morrow. In the mean time 
he had heard that the queen had no a- 
version to a handsome man; and there- 
fore upon his return, having had his au- 
dience; and discoursed with her ‘about 


many things, at last he told her,” That 


he had something to deliver to her in 
private” The queen withdrew with him 
into a privy chamber, supposing that he 
had something to impart to her, which 
H * : - a ae wi? 
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was not fit to communicate with others: 
here it was that the fool, prepossessed 
with an opinion of his own beauty, de- 
sired the queen that he might be admit- 
ted to her bed. The queen, without al- 
teration of her countenance, ‘looking him 
in the face, demanded, ‘* If the Floren- 
tines had made that part of his commis- 
sion?” And while the ambassador re- 
mained silent, and covered with blushes, 


‘she bade him return, and caused it to be 


entered with the rest of his instructions ; 
and dismissed him without any other sign 
of her anger. 

6. There was a treaty on the part of 
Spain for a marriage .with our prince 
Henry, wherein Satisbury, then secre- 
tary (a little man, buta great statesman) 
instantly discovered the jugg! ing before 
any other had the least suspicion. For 
although it went forward cunningly, yet 
did Salisbury so put the duke of Lerma 
unt» it, that it either must be so, or they 
must confess their juggling. The duke of 
Lerma denied that there ever had been any 


treaty orany intention from that state, /Sa- 


lisbury sent for the ambassador to a full. 


council, told him, ** He had abused the 


king and state, about a treaty for mars - 


riage, which he had no commission for ; 
that, therefore, he was liable to be pu- 
nished by the laws of our kingdom : ‘for 
when an ambassador doth abuse a state 
by their master’s commission, then the 
servant was freed ; but without conmmis- 
sion was calpable, and liable to be pu- 
nished by tre laws of that state, as being 
disavowed to be servant to the king his 
m ster.” The ambassador answered 
_ gravely, “ He did not understaud’ the 
cause of hi: coming, therefore was then 
unprepared to give any answer: but on 
Monday he would come again (this being 
Saturday), and give his answer.” On 
Monday he came, and began with these 
wor.'s, “ My soul is my God’s, nay life 
my master’s, my repetation my own; [ 


will not forfeit the first and last to pre- 


4 


serve tne second;” then laid down his 
commission and letters of instruction un- 
' der the king’s own hand. He acquitted 
himself honestly to ‘this state, but was 
Jost to his own, being instantly sent for 


217) 
home, where he ned and died in dis. 
grace. 

7.) The Spartans sent their ambasca 
dors to. Athens; who declared in the o- 
pen senate, “ That they came from their 
state, with full power to compromise 
all matters of difference betwixt-them, 
and to put an endto all- controversy.” 
Alcibiades, who, in emulation to Nicias; 
had a desire to continue the rupture, was 
terrified with. this declaration of theirs 5 
and :hereupon. made means for a privace- 
conference with the ambassadors. When 
he. came ** What mean you, my lords ?” 
said he 3: have yo: forgotten that our 
senate is hunane and moder te towards 
those they treat with ? But the people are 
high-spirited, and desirous of great mate 
fees BE therefore, in the assembly of 
the people, you sh 1]. declare you come 
with full power, they will impose upon 
you what they please: rather deal so 
with them, as if you had not the full 
power; ant J, for my part, will do all 


{am able in favour of your state:” and 
confirmed it to them with an o th. Next 


day, at the assembly of the people, Als 
cibiades with great civility demanded of 
the ambassadors in what quality they 
came; whether as plenipotentiaries, or 
not? They denied what they had said 
before in the senate ; and declared before 
the -eople, that fies had not full power 
to conélude matters. Hereupon Alcibi- 
ades immediately cried out,” That they 
were a sort of unfaithfal.and inconstant 
vai no way to be’ trusted.’ By this 

eans he so excited both the senate and 
re ole against them, that they could do 


nothing. 
: xs 
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Of such as were eminent. Seamei, or Discom 
vers of Lan: ds, or Passages, by Ss 
formerly unkn 20WN. 


Waren Anac arsis was once) idaked; 
«which be thought to be the greatest 
number, of the jiving or he dead 2” «« Of 
which sort,” said he, {do you take 
these to be that sai! upon the seas ?’’ He 
doubted, it seems, | whether they were 
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to be reputed among the living, who 
committed their lives to the pleasure of 
the winds and waves. Had all others 
been possessed with the same timorous 
sentiments, the world had wanted those 
noble spirits, who could not rest satisfied, 
till, by their own hazards, they had 


broughtone hemisphere to some acquaint-. 


ance with the other. | 
1. Christopher Columbus, born at 
Nervy, in the Signiory of Genoa, being 
aman of great abilities, aud bern to un- 
dertake great matters, could not persuade 
himself (the motion of the sun consider- 
ed) but that there was another side of the 
lobe to which that glorious planet did 
impart both his light and heat when he 
went from us. This unknown side he 
proposed to seek after :, and opening his 
design tothe state of Genoa, anno 1486, 
was by them rejected. Upon this re- 
pulse he sent his brother Bartholomew to 
king Henry the Seventh of England, who 
in his way fell unfortunately into the 
hands of pirates, by whom, he was de- 


tained along while; but at last he was 


enlarged. As soon as he was set at liber- 
ty, he repaired to the court of England ; 
where his proposition found such a cheer- 
ful entertainment at the hands of the 
king, that Christoper Columbus was sent 
for to come thither also. But Christo- 
pher, not knowing of his brother’s im- 
prisonment, and not hearing from him, 
conceived the offer of his service to have 
been neglected, and thereupon made his 
desires known at the court of Castile; 
where, after many delays, and six years 
attendance on the business, he was at 
last furnished with three ships only, and 
those not for conquest, but discovery. 
With this small strength he sailed on the 
ocean more than sixty days, yet could see 
no land; so that the discontented Spa- 
niards began to mutiny, and refused to 
move a foot forwards, Just at that time 
it happened that Columbus did discern 
the clouds to carry a clearer colour than 
they did before; and therfore he besought 
them only to wait three days longer ; 
in which space, if they saw not land, he 
promised to return toward the end of the 
third day. Onevof the company, called 
Rodetigo de -Triane, descried fire, an 
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evident token they drew near unto some | 
shore. The place discovered was an | 
island on the coast of Florida, called by 
Columbus, St. Saviour’s, now counted 
one of fhe Lucales. Landing his men, 
and causing a tree to be cut down, he 
made a cross thereof, which he erected 
near the place where he came on shore ; 
and by that ceremony took possession of 
the new world for the kings of Spain, 
October the eleventh, 1492. Afterwards 
he discovered and took possession of His- 
p2niola, and with much treasure and 
content returned to Spain, and was pres 
ferred by the kings themselves. for his 
good service, first to be admiral of the 
Indies, and in conclusion to the title of 
the duke de la Vega, in the isle of Ja- 
maica! The next year he was furnished 
with eighteen ships for more discoveries, 
- Jn this second voyage, he discovered the 
islands of Cuba and Jamaica; and built 
the town of Isabella, after called Do- 
mingo, in Hispaniola; from whence, for 
some severeties used against the mutinous 
Spaniards, he was sent prisoner to Cas- 
tile ; but on a fair trial, he was very ho- 
nourably acquitted,’ and absolved of all 
the crimes imputed to him. In 1497, 
he began his third voyage; in which he 
discovered the countries of Pana and Cu- 
mana on the firm Land, with the islands 
of Cubagna and Margarita, and many 
other islands, capes, and provinces. In 
1500 he began his fourth and last voyage ; 
in the course whereof, coming to His- 
paniola, he was unworthily denied en- 
trance into the city of Domingo, by 
Nicholas de Ovendo, then govenor there- 
of: after which, scouring the sea-coasts 
as far Nombre de Trias, but adding little 
to the fortune of his former discoveries, 
.he returned back to Cuba and Jamaica, 
and from thence to Spain, where six 
years after he died, and was. buried ho- 
nourably at Seville, anno 1500.) . 

2. Columbus having led the way, ,was 
seconded by Americus Yesputius, )an _ 
adventurous Florentine, employed there, 
in by Emanual, king of Portugal, Anno 
1501, on a design of finding out a nearer 
way to the Moluccas than by the Cape 
of, Good-Hope, who, though he passed 
no further than the Cape of St. Aus 
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gustin’s in Brazil, yet from him (to the 
great injury and neglect of the first disco- 
verer) the continent or main land of this 


country, hath the name of America, bj 
» DY 


which it is still known, and commonly 


~ called, j 


3..To him succeeded John Cabott, a 

Venetian, the father of Sebastian Cabott, 
in behalf of Henry the'seventh, king of 
England; who discovered all the north- 
ern coasts of America, from the Cape of 
Florida in the South, to Newfoundland 
dand Terra de Labrador in the North, 
causing the American Roytolets. to turn) 
homagers to the king and crown of Eng- 
land. Vo | 

4, Ferdinandus Cortesius, was (as. I 
suppose ) the most famous of all the Spa- 
niards, for the discovery of new lands 


and people: for passing the promontary 


of Cuba, that points directly to the west, 
and is under the tropic of Cancer, and 
leaving Jucatana and Colvacana on the 
left hand, he bent his course till he at- 
tained the entrance of the great river Pa- 
nucus, where he understood, by ihter- 
preters he had in his former voyage, that 
these were the shores of the continent, 
which, by a gentle turning, was on this 
side connected with the shores of Uraban; 
but on the other, northward, after a vast 
tract of land, did conjoin itself with those 
eountries which seamén call Baccalaure. 
He also was informed that the large and 


rich kingdoms of Mexico were extended © 


from the south to the west. These king- 
doms he was desirous to visit, as abound- 
ing in gold, and all kind of plenty; the 
climate temperate, although situated un- 
der the equator. Here making advan- 
tage of the difference betwixt two kings 
contending -with each other, having 
strengthened himself, but especially by 
the terror of his guns and horses, he over- 
came Montezuma, the most potent of all 
the kings, made himself master of the 
great city 'Temistitana, and took posses- 
sion of that rich and fertile country in 
the name of his master. ' But he did not 
long enjoy it; for the fame of these great 
actions drew the envy of the court upon 


him, so that he’ was sent’ for back, hav- 


219 
ing, “asa reward of his virtue; received 
the town of Vallium from Charles the 
emperor, to him and his posterity for 
ever. He afterwards followed Cesar in 
his African expediton to Algiers, where 
he lost his precious furniture by ship- 
wreck. Ofa mean ‘man’s son of the poor 
town of Medelinum, Cesar raised him 
to the degree of a nobleman; some few 
years after which, he died at home, not 
as Yet aged. ’ 

5. Sir Francis Drake.was born nigh 
south 'T'avistock, in Devonshrite, and 
brought up in Kent; being the son of a 
minister, who fled inte Kent for fear of 
the six articles, and bound his son to the 
master of a small bark, which traded ins 
to. France and Zealand. His master 
dying unmarried, bequeathed his bark 
to him, .which he sold, and put himself 
into farther employment, at first with sir 
John Hawkins, afterwards upon his own 
account. Anno 1577, upon the thir- 
teenth of December, with a fleet of five 
ships nnd barks, and one hundred and 
seventy-four men, officers and seamen 5 
he began that famous navigation of his, 
wherein he sailed round the world, with 
great vicissitude of fortune: he finished 
that voyage, arrived in England Novem- 
ber the third, 1580, the third year of 
his setting out. He entertained the queen 
in his ship at Deptford, who knighted 
him for his service, being the first that 
had accomplished so greata design. He 
is therefore said to have taken for his 
device, aglobe, with this motto: Zz 
primus circumdedisti me. « Thou first didst 
sail round mé.””? A poet then living, di- 
rected him this epigram } 


Drake pererrati novit quem terminus orlis, 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus 3 

Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum, 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sut, 


Drake, whom th’ encompass’d earth so fully 
knew, ; 
And wkom at once both poles of Heav’n did 
view : 
Should men forget thee, Sol could not forbear 
To chronicle his fellow-traveller. 


6. Sebastian Cabott, a Venitian, rigs; 
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ged out two ships, at the expence of | 


Henry the Seventh, king of England, 
anno 1496, intending to sail to the land 
of Cathai, and from thence to turn to- 
wards India: to this purpose he aimed. at 
_a-passage by the north-west > but after 
certain days, he found the land ran to- 
wards the north: he followed the conti- 
nent to the fifty-sixth degree of north 
latitude; and there finding the coast to 
turn towards the east, and the sea covered 
with ice, he turned back again; sailing 
down by the coast of, that land towards 
the southern parts, which he called Bac- 
calaos, ftom the number of fish found in 
the sea like tunnies, which the inhabit- 
ants called baccalaos. 


degrees ; and provisions failing, he re- 
turned into England, and was made 
grand pilot of England by king Edward 
the Sixth, with the allowance of a large 
anual pension of one hundred. sixty-six 
pounds, thirteen shillings and fourpence 
during life. 

7. Thomas: Cavendish of Trimley, in 
the county of Suffolk, esq. departed out 
of Plymouth, Thursday the twenty-first 
of July, 1586, with the Desire, a ship of 
one hundred and twenty tons; the Con- 
tent, of sixty tons; and the Hugh-gal- 
lant, a bark of forty tons ; with one hun- 
dred and twenty-three persons of all 
sorts. . With these he made an.admirable 
and successful voyage into the South- 
sea, and from thence about the circumfe- 
rence of the whole earth; and the ninth 
of September, 1588, after a terrible tem- 
pest, which carried away most part of 
their sails, they recovered their long 
wished-for port of Plymouth in ~Eng- 
land, whence they set forth: in the be- 
ginning of their voyage. 


CHAPS VIT. 
Of the Eloquence of some Men, and the 


wonderful Power of Persuasion that . 


hath been in their § speeches and Orations. 


Amonasr the heathens, Mercury was 
“accounted the god of eloquence, and, 


(6.) Hackl: Voy. vol. 3. Ps 7, &c. —(7,) Ibid. p 803. &c. Stowe’s Chron. 


Afterwards he: 
sailed along the coast unto thirty-eight | 
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with the rest of his furniture, they dl-. 
lotted him a rod, or wand, by virtue of 
which, he had the power of conducting 
some souls to hell, and freeing. others 
from thence; by which they would signi- 
fy, that the power of eloquence frees from » 
death such as the hangman waited for, 
and as often exposes innocence to the ut- 
most severity of the law. See some- 
thing of the force of it in the following. 
examples. : 

1. Hegesias, a Cyrenean philosopher 
and orator, did so lively represent the 
miseries of human life, in his orations, 
and fixed the images of them so deep in 
in the minds and hearts of his auditors, 
that many of them sought their freedom 
thence by a voluntary death: imsomuch 
that king Ptolomeus was enforced to 
send him a command, that he should for- » 
bear to make any public orations upon 
that subject, for the future. 

2. Pericles, the Athenian, was said to 
thunder and lighten,.and to carry a dread- 
ful thunder-belt in his tongue, by reason 
of his eloquence. Thucydides the Mile- 
sian, one of the nobles, and long his 
enemy in respect ef state matters, being 
asked by Archidamus, the Spartan king, 
which was the best wrestler, Pericles or: 
him? “ As soon,” said he, ‘(as wrestling 
with him), 1 have cast him to the ground, 
he denies it, and: persuades that he had 
not the fall; and with all so efficaciously, 
that he makes all the spectators to believe 


“1t.”? Whensoever Pericles was to make — 


an oration, he was very busy in the 
composure of it; and i med he was 
to speak in any cause, he ever used to: 
first to pray to the gods, that no single 
word might fall from his lips, which was 
not agreeable to the present matter in‘ 
hand. | 

3. Many were famous amongst the Ro- 
mans for eloguence, but this was never 
an hereditary privilege, save only in the 
family of the Curii; in which there were 
three orators in immediate succession to 
each other. stat oil) 

4. John. Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 


was bred in Baliol college: he was the, 


frst Englishman of honour that graced 


p. 720. 
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learning with the study thereof, in the 
days of king Edward the Fourth, both at 
home and in foreign universities, He 

~made ‘so eloquent an oration in the vati- 
can, In the presence of pope Pius the Se. 
cond, (one of the most learned of his 
order), that his holiness was divided, 
betwixt weeping and wondering there- 
at. 

8. Demades was the son of Demzas, 
a mariner ; and from a porter betook him- 
self to the commonwealth, in the city of 


Athens: all men confess of him, that» 


where he followed his own nature, he 
out-shined all others; and that the.stu- 
died preparations of Demosthenes him- 


self, were excelled by his extempore clo- 


quence. Being sent ambassador to An- 
tipater, who then lay dying, both he and 
is sou were slain by Cassander, a tri- 
bune of the soldiers, as being found to 
to have sided withthe enemy. 

_ 6. Demosthenes was the son of a cut- 
ler, or sword-smith, the scholar of 1szus; 
whence he betook himself to the com- 
mon-wealth ; and though he had astam- 
mering tongue,’ and indecent motion of 
the shoulders, a weak hearing, and want 
of breath ; yet he corrected ali these im- 
perfections, and by exercise at last. sur- 
mounted them. He opposed king Philip 
in his orations ; was the author of the 
league betwixt the Thebans and A:heni- 
ans; and also the cause of the overthrow 
“king Philip received at Cheronea. | This 


was that Demosthenes who brought un-— 


to the art of speaking all that nature and 
exercise, diligence and learning, was able 
to contribute to it. He excelled all his 
equals who pleaded in the forum, in a 
sinewy and strong way of speaking: in 
gravity and splendor he surpassed ihose 
that dealt in'the demonstrative way of 
eloquence}; as he also did the sophists in 
wit and art... When Antipater was be- 
come the prince of Greece, he dernanded 
the ten orators by his ambassadors; 
whereupon Demosthenes fled to Calau- 
ria, to the temple of Neptune ; but fear. 
ing to be drawn thence by Archias, An- 
tipater’s ambassador, he sucked poisoa 


out of his ring where he had preserved it,. 


to assist him in his last extremity ; and. 
so died jn the eighty-second year of his 
age. Ae ¢ 

7. King Pyrrhus was so. powerfully 
persuasive, that the Romans commanded 
their ambassadors not to speak with him 
but by an interpreter; having had expe- 
rience that those whom they had formerly 
sent, returned his advocates. 

8. Aischines the Athenian, was the son 
of Atrometus 5. at first an actor of plays, 
then a notary, and afterwards an orator ; 
wherein he proved excellent, had a swéet, 
easy, and pleasant. pronunciation: he in- 
termixed the Doric with the Attic way 5 
and was highly praised, for, that he first 
found out how to speak copiously extem- 
pore: indeed, when he spake in matters 
unpremeditated, he seemed to have a gift 
altogether divine. He heard Plato and: 
Tsocrates ; but added much more to them 
by his own ingenuity. He had in. his: 
speaking much of perspicuity and orna- 
ment, and with gravity a certain ‘plea- 
santness; so that, as to the whole, the 
form of his orations was such, as was in- 
imitable. Leaving Athens, he went to 
Rhodes; where, being advocate ina 
cause, he corrupted the judges; and there« 
upon, together with them, was cast into 
prison; where he ‘drank poison and 
died. - 

9. Lysias, the son of Cephalus, a Sy- 
racusan, came to Athens by the persua- 
sion of Pericles: of thuse orations that go 
under his name, two hundred and thirty 
were supposed to be genuine: his manner 
of spea/sing seems easy, and yet it is not 
easily imitated : none followed him in the 
purity of his words, save only Isocrates. 
He. lived at Athens mostly, and died at 
the age of eighty-three years. | Phavori- 
nus used to say of Plato and him, “* Take 
or change any word in an oration of: 


_Plato’s, and you take from the eloquence ; 


and the'like will you do, if you take from 
or change.a word in. any sentence’ of 
Lysias.”’ fev 

10. Marcus Tullius Cicero was not: 
only eloquent, but the miracle of elo-' 
quence ;_ representing the vigour of _De- 
mosthenes, the copiousness of Platoyand - 


(4.) Full. Eccles. Hist. in Dedie. to lib. 2} p.48.—(5.) Plut in Demost. p. 850.6.) ‘Pluts in 
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the pleasantness of Isoctates, all at once. 
He not only attained (by his study ) to all 
that was excellent in any; but by him- 
self, he advanced and improved all that 
was great in them; brought forth by a 
peculiar gift of providences as one in 

whom eloquence might make experiment 
of its utmost force. By the men of his 
time he was said to reign in causes; and 
by posterity so accounted of, that he is 
said to have profited well, who is highly 
pleased with his writings. He was slain | 
by the command of Antonius. So fell 
he, whose eloquence Cesar himself was 
not able to resist; but found Ligarius 
wrested out of his hands by his persuasive 
force, whom but just before he was re- 

‘solved not to pardon. 

11. Hyperides was one of the ten ora- 
tors of Athens, the scholar of Plato and 
Isocrates. So great was he in this art, 
that he is by many preferred before De- 
mosthenes. There are extant of his 
orations fifty-two, which are thought to 
beilegitimate. King Antipater -fetched. 
him out of the temple of Ceres at Her- 
moine, whither he had fled, by the means 
of Archias, whom he employed for that 
purpose. This mancut out the tongue 
of the orator, and slew him. His son, 
Glaucippus, disposed his bones into the 
monument of the family. 

~12 Iseus was bora at Chalcis, whence 
he went to Athens, where he was assist-. 
ed by Lysias: so that unless a man is 
well skilled in their forms, he knows not 
by which of the two the oration he reads 
- was made, so like are they in the frame 
of words and things. He taught De- 
mosthenes at the price of ten thousand 
drachms, for which he was famous. He 
left sixty-four orations, whereof there are 
but fifty that are verily thought to be 
his. : 

13. Dinarchus, a Corinthian, was a 
young man at such time as Alexander 
made his expedition into Asia. About 
that time he removed himself to Athens, 
with purpose to live there. He heard 
Theophrastus, who had’ taken up the 
school of Aristotle; was familiar with 
Demetrius Phalerius; contended with the 


(10.) Cal. Rhod. 1.25. c. 8. p. 1157. Plut, 
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best oratérs, not by public pleading, but 
making orations ’ for their enemies. 
Siding with Antipater and Cassander, 
he was proscribed, and lived fifteen years 
in exile. 

» 14. Cyneas, a Thessalian, was the 
hearer of Demosthenes, and ambassador 
of king Pyrrus. 


that a fine word might do as much as 
the sharp sword; and king Pyrrus used 
to profeess, “ That more cities were sub- 
dued to him by the eloquence of Cyneas 
than by force of his own arms.” 


rf 


When he was sent to’ 
the cities, he thought with Euripides. 


15. Scopelianus, when Domitianus the’ 


emperor had sat forth his edict, that no 
vines should be had in Asia (as supposing 
that plenty of wine incited them to sedi- 
tion). . This affair seemed to require a 
prudent, eloquent person, who might be 
publicly sent to deprecate the displeasure 
of the emperor. Scopelianus was he who 


was pitched upon by all men, and who, 


by the force of his eloquence, not ‘only 
obtained what he went about, that mer 
might plant vines there without offence 
to the government; but further, that such 
men should be punished who neglected 
to do it; and departed well rewarded. 
16. Eustathius, a Cappadocian,) was 
the scholar of Jamblicus, a man of 


great eloquence: he was sent ambas- _ 


sador to king Sapores, of Persia, whom 
he so pleased at the feast, that little 
wanted but that Sapores had cast off his 
tiara and robe of state for the bishop’s 
mitre.. But his courtiers prevented him, 
saying: “ That he was a mere impostor 
and enchanter, instead of an ambassa~ 
dor.”? All Greece made vows for his 
safe return from thence; but’ he never 
came back again. hee But 

‘wag of fils Cesar learned of Appo- 
lonius Molon at Rhodes: he is. said to 
be admirably fitted for the city eloquence, 
and had so improved his parts by his. di- 


ligence, that, without all «question, he: 


merited the second place in, point of 


eloquence. ‘The first he would not have;. 


as one that intended rather to be the first. 


in power and arms. Cicero himself writes 
to Brutus: “ That he’ knew not any 
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to whom Czsar should give place, as one 
that had an elegant, splendid, magnifi- 
cent,,and generous way of speaking:” 
and \to Cornelius Nepos: Whom,’ 


‘saith he, “ will: you: prefer before this 


man, even of those who have made ora- 
tory their business? who is more acute 
or frequent than he in sentences? who 
more ornamental or elegant in. words?” 
He is said to have pronounced his~ora- 
tions with a sharp voice, and earnest mo- 
tion and gesture, which yet was not with- 


out good effect. 


~ CHAP, . VIII. 
Of the most famous Greek and Latin His- 


. torians., 


By the singular providence of God, 
and his great goodness, it was, that where 
the prophetic history of the holy scrip- 
tures break off, there we should have an 
immediate supply from elsewhere: and 
we may almost say, that in the very mo- 
ment where they have left, there it was 
that 


1. Herodotus, the Harlicarnassian, 


began his history,. who relates thé acts 


of Cyrus, and the affairs of the Persian 
monarchy, even unto the war of erxes; 
the histories of the kingdoms of Lydia, 
Media, and especially of Egypt, are set 
down by him. An account he gives of 
the Tonians, the city of Athens, and the 
Spartan and Corinthian: kings: excelling 
all profane writers of history, both. in 
the antiquity of the things he.treats. of, 
the multitude of examples, and the pu- 
ity and sweetness of his style, - Hishis. 
tory is continued for the series of two 
hundred and thirty years, from Gyges, 
the king of Lydia, the contemporary 


-with Manasses, king of Judah, to the 


flight of Xerxes and the Persians out of 
Greece, which was in the year of the 
world 3485. Herodotus himself flou- 
yished in the: beginning of the Peloppon- 
nesian war, which was about the year of 
the world 3540, 

., 2. Thucydides, the Athenian, amme- 


| diately succeeded him, who embraced in 


i? (37.) Sueton. 1,1. ¢. 55, py 84, Zuin. Theat. yo). 4,1. 2. p, 1222, 
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his history the space of seventy years, 
that is, from the flight of Xerxes unto 
the twenty-first year of the Peloponnesiau 
war: for although he professedly de- 
scribes only that war betwixt the Athe- 
nians and Peloponnesians wherein himself 
was a general, yet, by way of digression, 
he hath inserted an account of those fifty 
years that are betwixt the end of Hero- 
dotus’s history, and the beginning of 
this war. Here he explains affairs of ci- 2 
ties, as the former had done of monar- 
chies; and hath framed so illustrious.and 
express an image of all those things that . 
usually happen in the government of a 
commonwealth; hath so lively represent= 
ed the miseries’ that attend upon’ war, 
especially a civil and intestine one; hath’ 
composed his many orations with that 
artifice and care, that nothing -can be 
thought more sinewy and agreeable, unto 
all 'times in the world, than his history. 

3. Kenophon, the Attick Bee, whose 
unaffected sweetness and elegance of style 
is such, that antiquity, admiring it, said: 
‘* The graces had framed and: direéted 
his speech.” He beginning at the end 
of Thucydides, hath in seven books com= 
prehended the events of forty years wars 
betwixt the principal cities of Greece; 
as far as to the battle of Mantinea, and 
the year of the world 3600. 

4, Diodorus Siculus hath set forth his 
Bibliotheque, or.an universal history of 
almost all the habitable world, accurately 
distinguished by times and years, in forty 
books. In the five first of which he disa 
courses of the original of the world; the 
Eeyptian, Assyrian, Lybian, Greek anti- 
quities, and the affairs of other nations; 
before the Trojan war.. The other thir- 
ty-five contain a series of years, no less : 
than 1138, from the Trojan war to Julius 
Cesar: of all these there are but fifteen 
books extant. His sixteenth book» al= 
most immediately follows Kenophony. in 
which he treats of Philip of Macedon, 
who began to reign anno mundi 3604: 
Fromthence he passesto A lexanderand his 
successors: and in the endof his twentieth | 
book, which is the last of his extant, he 
reaches to the year of the world 3664, 
which year fails directly into the tenth 
book of Livy; and upon the four hun- 


dred 


20% 


dred and fifty-second year from the build- 
ing of Rome. 

5. Titus Livius, born at Padua, was 
the prince of Latin historians, excelling 
all Latin writers in the admirable gravity, 
eopiousness, and beauty of his speech. 
He hath written a continued history of 
seven hundred and forty-six years, from 
the building. of Rome, in the year of the 
world 3212, to the fourth year before 
the birth of Christ, which was the thir- 
ty-seventh year of Augustus. Now, 
although of fourteen decades, or one hun- 
dred and forty books of Livy, there are 
only three decades and half a fifth left ; 
yet the arguments of the rest of the 
books, and the series of the principal his- 
tories, may easily be observed from 
Florus’s epitome. Livy died the 
twenty-first. year after the birth of 
Christ. 

6. Ctesias Gnidius, a famous historian 
of the Assyrian and Persian affairs, about 
the year of the world 3564, in the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the younger against 
his brother Artaxerxes, was taken pri- 
soner; and for his skill in pyhsic was re- 
ceived into the king’s house and family, 
where, out of the royal commentaries 
and records, he composed the ancient 
history of the kings of Assyria, Babylon, 
and Persia, in twenty books, having 
brought it down from Ninus, as far as 
the seventh year after the taking of 
Athens by Lysander. 

~. Plutarchus, of Cheronea, flourish- 
ed about the year of our lord 100, the 
ample treasury of the Greek and Latin 
history : he wrote about fifty lives of the 
principal men amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, full of, the best matter, wise 

_gentenees, and choice rules of life. The 


Greek lives he begins with Theseus, king 


of Atheos, and ends with Philopcemenes, 
general of the Acheans, who died one 
‘hundred and eighty years before the birth 
of Christ. ‘The Roman captains he de- 
scribes from Romulus as far as to Gaiba 
and Otho, who contended for the empire 
in the seventeenth year after the birth of 
Christ. 


8. Arrianns, of Nicomedia, flonrished . 


anno Christi 140; and in eight books 
wrote the life and acts of Alexander the 
Great: his affairs in India are handled 
most copiously by him of all others: the 


\ 


‘he reaches to 
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whole is wrote in a singular sweetness 
and elegance of style. 

9. Dionysius, Harlicarnasseus wrote 
accurately the Roman history: the ori- 
ginal of the city, magistracy, ceremonies, 
and laws, are faithfully related by hms 
and his history continued to the cal Si 
ning of the first punic war, and the four 
hundred and eighty-ninth year from the 
building of the city. His first eleven 
books are all that are extant, in which 
the two hundred and | 
twelfth year of the city. He flourished 
in the time of Augustus Caesar, and is 


said to have livéd in the family of M. 


‘Varro. 


10. Polybius, of Megalopolis, was the 
master, counsellor, and daily companion 
of Scipio the younger, who, in the year 
of the world $800, rased Carthage. He 
begins his Roman history from the first 
punic War; and of the Greek nation, 
the Achzans, from the fortieth year after 
the death of Alexander the Great: of 
forty books he wrote, only five are left ; 
aud the fragments of twelve others, in 
which he reaches to the battle at Cynos- 
cephale, betwixt king Philip of Mace- 
don, and the Romans. . . 

11. Sallustius wrote many parts of the 
Roman history in a pure and elegant bre- 
vity; of all which little'is left besides the 
conspiracy of Catiline, suppressed by the 
Consul Cicero sixty years before the birth 
of Christ: and the war of Jugurtha, 
managed by C. Marius the Consul, in 
the forty-fourth year before the conspira- 
cy aforesaid. 

12. Julius Cxsar hath wrote the his. 
tory of his own acts in the gallick and 
civil wars, from the year 696 of Rome 
to 706, and comprised them in commen- 
taries upon every year, in such a purity 
and beautiful propriety of expression, and 
such a native candour, that nothing is 
more polite, more useful and commodious 
for the framing a right and perspicious 
expression of ourselves in the Latin 
tongue. 

13. “Velleius Paterculus, in a pure and 
sweet language, hath composed an epi- 
tome of the Roman history, and brought 
it down as far as the thirty-second year 
after the birth of Christ; that is, the 
sixteenth year of Tiberius, under whom 
he flourished, and was questor. 

' 14, Core 
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14. Cornelius Tacitus, under Adrian ~ 


the empéror, was prefect of the Belgic 
Gaul: he wrote a history from the death 
of Augustus to the reign of Trajan, in 
thirty books;-of which the five first con- 
tain the history of Tiberius: the last ele- 
ver books, from the eleventh to. the 
twenty-first, whichare all that are ex- 
tant, reach from the eighth year of Clau- 
dius to the beginning of Vespasian, and 
the besieging of Jerusalem by. Titus, 
which was anno Domini 72. He hath 
comprised much in a little, is proper, 
neat, quick, and apposite in his style, 
and adorna his discourse with variety of 
sentences. - / 

15. Suetonius, was secretary to Adrian 
the emperor, and (in a proper and con- 
cise style) hath wrote the Lives of the 
twelve first emperors, to the death ‘of 
Domitian, and the ninety-eighth year of 
Christ. He hath therein exactly kept to 
that first and chief law of history, which 
is, that the historian should not dare to 
set down any thing that is false; and, on 
the other side, that he have courage 
enough to set down what is true. It 1s 
said of this historian, that he wrote the 
lives of those emperors with the same lis 

berty as they lived. visihs 
-- 16. Dion Cassims was born at Nice, 
in Bithynia: he wrote the history of nine 
hundred eighty-one years, from the 
building of Rome, toanne Domini 231; 
in which year. he was consul. with Alex- 
ander Severus the emperor, and finished 
his history in eighty books; of all which, 


scarce twenty-five books, from the thirty- | 


sixth to the sixty-first, and the beginning 
of Nero,-are at this time extant. 
17. Herodianus wrote the history of 
' his own time, from the death of M. An- 
toninus the philosopher, or the year of. 
Christ 181, to the murder of Gordiani in 
Africa, A. D. 241; which is rendered 
into pure Latin by Angelus Pelitianus. 
18. Johannes Zonaras, of Byzantium, 
wrote a history from Augustus to his own 
times, and the year of our Lord 1117: 
the chief of the oriental affairs and empe- 
rors he hath digested in the second and 
third tomes of his annals; from whence 
_Cuspinianus, and others, borrow almost 
all that they have. . Zonaras is continued 
by Nicetas Gregorias, and he by Chal. 
' condylas. 
VOL. Ike. 
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19. Eutropius” wrote the Epitome of  ” 


the Roman history, in ten books, to the 
deathof Jovinian, A.D.368.. He was pre- 
sent in the expedition of Julian into Per- 
sia, and flourished in the reign of Valens 
the emperor. ~ Ban 1a 

20. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Grecian 

by birth, warred many years under Julian 
in Gallia and Germany, and wrote the 
history of the Romans, in thirty-one 
books; the fourteenth to the thirty-first 
are all that are extant ; wherein at large, 
and handsomely, he describes the acts of 
Constantius, Julian, Jovinian, Valentinian, 
and Valens, the emperors, unto the year 
of Christ 382. ’ 
- 91. Jornandes, a Goth, hath wrote 
the history of the Original Eruptions, 
Families of their Kings, and principal 
Wars of the Goths, which he hath cone 
tinued to his own time; that is, the year 
of our Lord 550. 

22. Procopius, born at Cesarea, in 
Palestine, and chancellor to Belisarius, 
the general. to Justinian the emperor, 
being also his counsellor and constant 
companion, in seven books wrote the 
Wars of Belisarius with :the Persians, 
Vandals, and Goths, wherein he also was 
present. ; 

23. Agathias, of Smyrna, continues 
Procopius, from. the twenty-seventh of 
Justinian, A. D. 554, to the end of his 
reign, A. D. 566; the wars of Narses 
with the Goths and Franks; with the 
Persians at Colchis; wherein he recites 
the succession of the Persian kings from. 
Artaxerxes, who, A. Q, 230, seized on 
the Parthian empire, to the reign of Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 530; andin the end treats 
of the irruption of the Huns into Thrace 
and Greece, and their repression by Be= 
lisarius, now grown old. 

24. Paulus Diaconus, of Agquileia, 
chancellor to Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards, wrote the entire history of 
the Lombards, to A. D. 773.; in which, 
Charles the Great took Desiderius the 
last king, and brought Lombardy under 
his own power. , 

25. Haithonus,-an Armenian, many 
yéars a soldier in his own country, afters 
wards a monk at Cyprus, coming into 
France about the year of Christ 1307, 
was commanded by pope Clement the 
Fifth to write the history of the Empire 

ae a 


- / 


& 
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of the Taartars in Asia, and the Descrip- 
tion of other Oriental Kingdoms. 

* 96. Laonicus Chalcondylas, an Athe- 
nian, wrote the history of the Turks, in 
ten books, from Ottoman, A. D. 1300, 
to Mahomet the Second, who took Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 1453 ; and afterwards 
continued his history to A. D. 1464. 

27. Luitprandus, of Ticinum, wrote 
the history of the Principal Aiairs in 
all the Kingdoms of Europe in his time, 
at most of which he himself was present. 
His history is comprised in six books ; 
and commencing from A.D. 891, extends 
to A. D. 963. 

28. Sigebert, a monk in an abbey in 
Brabant, wrote his Chronicon, from the 
death of Valens the emperor, or A. D. 
381, to the empire of Henry the Fifth, 
A.D. 1112: wherein he hath digested 
much of the French and British affairs, 
and acts of the German emperors. 

29. Saxo-Grammaticus, bishop of the 
church of Rotschilden, wrote the Danish 
history from the utmost antiquity to his 
own time, and king Canutus the Sixth, 
almost to the year of Christ 1200; but, 
more like a poet than historian, commonly 
also omitting an account of the time. 

30. Conradus, abbot of Usperga, a 
monastery in Suavia, as worthy of read- 
ing as any of the German writers, hath 
described the affairs of Germany, begin- 
ning two hundred years after the flood, 
and carrying on his relation to the twen- 
tieth year of Frederic the Second; that 
i, A.D. 1230. * 

31. Johannes Aventinus wrote the An- 
nals of the Boti, and. Memorable Matters 
of the Germans, in seven books ; begin- 
ning from the flood, and continuing his 
history to A.D. 1460. 

32. Johannes Nauelerus, born not far 
from Tubinga, hath an entire Chronicon, 
from the beginning of the world to his 
own time, and the year of our Lord 1500, 
in two volumes. 

33. Albertus Crantzius hath brought 
down. the history of the Saxons, Vandals, 
and the Northern Kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Gothland, and Norway, 
to A.D. 1504, oy 

34. Johannes Sleidanus hath faithfully 
and plainly wrote the history of Luther 
especially, and the contests about matters 
of religion in the empire of Germany ; 
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the election and affairs of Charles the 
Fifth, emperor, and other of, divers of 


‘the kings of Europe, from A. D. 1517 


to AVD. 1556. ; : 

35. Philippus. Comineus wrote five 
books of the expedition of Chatles the 
Eighth into Italy and Naples, and eight 
books of the acts of Lewis the Eleventh, 
and Charles duke of Burgundy ; worthy 
to be read by the greatest princes. 

36. Froisardus wrote the history of the 
sharp wars’ betwixt the French and 
English, from A. D. 1335 to A.D. 
1400. : 

37. Hieronymous Osorius wrote the 
navigation of the Portuguese round 
Africa into India; and the acts of Ema- 
nuel, king of Portugal, from-A.D.-1497 
to his death, in twelve books. 

38. Antoninus Bonfinius, in four de- 
cades and an half, hath wrote the history 
of the Hungarian kings, to the death of 
Matthias, the son of Huniades, and the 
beginning of the reignof Uladislaus. 

39. Polydore Virgil hath wrote the 
history of England, in twenty-six books, 
to the death of .Henry the Seventh. 

40. Justinus flourished anno Christi 
150, and wrote a compendious history 
of most nations, from Ninus, the As- 
syrian king, to the twenty-fifth year of 
Augustus, compiled out of forty-four 
books of Trogus Pompeius, a Roman. 

Ecclesiastical writers 1] have here no 
room for, but am content to have traced 
thus far the steps of David Chytreus, 
in his chronology, whose help I have 
had in the setting down of this cata- 
logue, 


—_—— 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the most famous and ancient Greek and 
- Latin Poets. : 


Tue reader hath here a short account 
of some of the most eminent of Apollo’s 
old courtiers, as they succeeded one,ano- 
ther in the favour of the Muses : not but 
that those bright ladies have been (I was 
about to say) equally propitious to others 
in after-times; nor is it that we have 
given these only a place here, as if our 
own land was barren of such worthies : 

me Ae 
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our famous Spenser, if he was not equal 
to any, was superior to most of them; of 
whom Mr. Brown thus: 4 


He sung th’ heroic Knights of Fairy land 
In lines so elegant, and such command, 
That had the Thracian play’d but half so well, 
He had not left Eurydice in hell. 


But it js fit we allow a due reverence to 
antiquity, at least be so ingenuous as to 
acknowledge at whose torches we have 
lighted our own. The first of these 
lights, ‘ 


GREEK POETS. 


1. Orpheus was born in Libethris, a 
city of Thrace, the most ancient of all 
poets: he wrote the Expedition of the 
Argonauts into Colchis, in Greek verse, 
at which he was also present : this work 
of his is yet extant, together with his 
Hymns, and: a» book of Stones. The 
poets make him to be the prince of the 
Lyrics: of whom Horace, in his book, 
De Arte Poetica : n 


Sylwestres homines sacer interpresque deorum. 
Cedilus & feedo victu deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ot hoc lenire tygres, ‘rabidosque leones. 


His father was Oeagrus, his mother Ca- 
liopea, and his master was Linus, a poet 
and philosopher. Orpheus is said to have 
flourished anno mundi 2737. 

2. Homerus, the prince of poets, born 
at Colophon, as Cluverius doubts not to 
affirm: but more cities besides have strove 


for the honour, according to that in 
Gellius : : 


_ Septem urles certant de stirpe illustris Homert, 
Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, 
Athene, 


Many are the encomiums he hath found 
amongst learned men ;_ as, the Captain 
of Philosophy, the first Parent of An- 
tiquity, and Learning of all sorts ; the 
Original of all rich Invention ; the Foun- 
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tain of the more abstruse Wisdom; and 
the Father of all other Poets. 


a quo céu fonte perennt, 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 


} \ ‘ 

OF him this is part of Quintilian’s cha- 
racter: ‘In great things no man ex- 
celled him in sublimity, nor in smalk 
matters in propriety.” In whom,’” 
saith Paterculus, “this is an especial 
thing, that before him ‘there was none 
whom he could imitate, and after him 
none is found that is able to imitate him.”” 
He fiourished anno mundi 3000. 

3, Hesiodus was born at Cuma, a city 
in AEolia, bred up at Ascra, a town in 
Beeotia ; a poet of a most elegant genius; 
memorable for the soft sweetness of his 
verse; called, “the son of the Muses,” 
by Lipsius: “the purest writer, and 
whose labours contain the best precepts 
of virtue,” saith Heinsius. Some think , 
he was contemporary with Homer 5 
others, that he hved an hundred years 
after him: I find he is said to flourish 


-anno mundi 3140. 


4, Alczus, a famous Lyric poet, was 
born in the isle of Lesbos, in the city 
of Mitylene, whence now the whole isle 
hath its name; what verses of his are 
left, are set forth by Henricus Stephanus, 
with those of the rest of the Lyrics. 
Quintilian saith of him, ‘‘ That he is 
short and magnificent. in his way of 
speaking, diligent, and for the most part 
like Homer.’ He flourished Olympiad 
45. | , 7 

5. Sappho, an excellent poetess, was 
born in the isle of Lesbos, and in the ci- 
ty of Erasus there: she was called the 
ninth Lyric, and the tenth use; she 
wrote epigrains, elegies, lambicks, mo- 
nodies, and nine books of lyric verses ; 
and was the inventress of that kind of 
verse which from her is called the Sap- 
phic: she attained to no stoall applause 
in her contention, first with Stesichorus, 
and then with Alczus.. She is said to 


(1.) Quenstedt Dial. de Patr. Vir. Ilustr. p. 453. Voss. de Nat. & Constit. Artis Poet. cap. 13. 


sect. 3, p.78. 
Noct. Attic, lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 104, 
Instit. Orat. lib. 10. cap.1. p, 466. 


cap. 1. p. 468, 


_ Patrit, de Instit. Reipub. 1.2. tit. 6. p. 83.—(2.) Qvenstedt Dial. p. 583. 
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Quintil. Inst. Orator. lib. 10. cap..1. p.466.—(3:) Quintil. 
Vell. Patercul. Hist. lib. 1. 
p-.9. Quenstedt Dial. p, 478. — (4.) Quenstedt Dialog. p. 433. 
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flourish about the forty-sixth Olym- 
piad. ' 

6. Stesichorus, was born at Himera, 
a city in Sicily, a lyric poet; some of 
whose poems are yet extant, writ in the 
Doric dialect. His works declare the 


strength of his wit: while he sings of | 
great wars and noble generals, and with 


his harp sustains the burden of an epic 
verse, he preserves the due dignity of his 
persons, both in their speech and acti- 
ous: and had he retained himself with- 
in bounds, he might have seemed: the 
next torival with Homer: bnt he is too 
copious and luxuriant. He flourished 
Olymp. 54 , i ath 
7. Phocyllides, a philosopher and poet, 
_was born at Miletum, a city im Caria. 
He wrote in heroic verse, as also some 
elegies: was contemporary with Theog- 
nis, and flourished Olympiad 59. 

8, Theognis, born in Megara, or 
Megaris, a city’ in Sicily, ‘heretofore 
called Hybla: he was Gnomographus, 
whose sentences are cited by almost all 
Greek authors that are. of: any name. 
Vossius saith he was born not in the 
Sicilian but Attic Megaris, as may 
clearly be collécted from ‘Theognis him- 
self. He is said to.live in the time of 
king Croesus ;° but so long survived him, 
that he: reached the beginning of the Per- 
sian war: he flourished Olympiad 58. 

g. Epimenides, was born at Gnossius, 
a city in Crete, a philosopher and’ epic 
poet: hence the apostle, when he cites 
him, calls him : ‘litus xii. “ A prophet 
of your own.” “ He wrote a book of 
oracles,” saith St. Jerom, “and was 
contemporary with Solon:’’ so that he 
flourished Olympiad 45. 

10. Anacreon was born at Teos, a 
a place in the middle of Ionia: he was 
one of the nine lyrics: and both in his 
writings and whole manner of life petu- 
lant and wanton. He was familiar with 
Polycrates the Samian tyrant, whom he 


(5.) Voss. Instit. Poet. lib. 3. cap. 15. 


“P+ 39G.—{7.) Quenstedt Dial. p. 477.—(8.) 
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also celebrated in his verses. He lived 
about the sixty-fourth Olympiad. 

11. Simonidus is of somewhat a slen- 
der style, otherwise he is commendable 
for the propriety and pleasantness in his 
speech: he had a peculiar faculty in the 
exciting men to pity and compassion ; in- 
somuch, that in this respect he is by 
some preferred before all tne authors of 
his time. He was a lyric poet, wrote 
iambicks, and was born in the isle of 
Amorgus: divers others there were of 
this name, but none more eminent than 
this in poetry. 

12, /ischylus was born in the city 
of ‘Athens, the first author of tragedies, 
say the ancient Greek ,writérs; whence 
Horace, 


—— Persone palleque repertor honestes _ 
ZEschylus, & modicis-instravit pulpjta tignis, 
Etdocuit magnum@ue loqui, nitique cothurno, 


He fought valiantly in the battle of Mara- 
thon: his poems were sublime and grave : 
and he therein Grandioloquusysqueadvilium, 
saith Quintilian: flying into Sicily in the 
fifty-eighth year of ‘his age, an eagle, 
as he sat on arock, dropped from her 
talons a tortoise upon his bare head, by 
the stroke of which he died. He flou- 
trished Olympiad 74. ; 

13. Pindarus, was born at Thebes, a 
city in Beeotia. ‘ Of all the nine lyrics,” 
saith Quintilian, “-Pindarus is far the 
superior in spirit, magnificence, serten- 
ces, figures, happily copious both in 
things and words .”” and therefore Horace 
thinks him inimitable. He also made 
some tragedies, epigrams, and other 
things, and flourished Olympiad 75. 

14. Sophocles, was a tragedian, born 
in Athens : he was called the new Syrian, 
the flower of poets and the bee, from the 
sweetness of his speech. He “was by 
some thought to excel Euripides in the | 
majesty of his style; and Quintilian will 


p. 434. Patrit. de Instit. Reipub. 
Quenstedt Dial. 
’ Voss. de Poet. Greecis, cap.4°.p.21.— 
Reipub. lib. 4. tit.11. p.69. Voss. de 
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Gap,» 1 p. 468. Carol. Steph. in voce. — 
Gieecis, cap. 4. p. 25. 
(13.) Voss. de Poet. Gree. cap. 5% p: 29. 
Ode 11. lib. 4. Quenstedt Dial. p. 411, 


(12.) Horat. de Arte Poet. vers. 279. 
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snot determine which was the’ better 
poet. He flourished Olympiad 83. 

15. Euripides, a noble tragic poet, 
was born at Athens: ** A poet of ex+ 
cellent wit, ”’. saith Vossius. — Cicero 
much esteemed him: he was a familiar 
“friend to king Archelaus,- from’ whom, 


-as_ he returned home, he was torn in 


_ pieces by cogs: his tomb is near Athens. 
~Hf[e contended with Euphorion and So- 
phocles, was scholar to Anaxagoras in 
physic, to Prodicus in rhetoric, and to 
Socrates in morals. He flourished Olym. 
piad: &3. € . 

16. Aristophanes was a famous comic 
poet, but of his country nothing is cer- 
tain :, some say*he was an Athenian, o- 
thers a Rhodian, end some an A’gyptian: 
he is at this time the only Greck come- 
_ diap extant, but scarcely the fourth part 
of his works remain. (te is said to be 


the excellent examplar of the attic lepi+ 


dity, as one in whom ail the ornaments 
of that tongue are contained. A sharp 
observer and reprover of vices. He flou- 
rished Olympiad 96. wks 
-. 17. Menander, son of Diopithes, was 
the scholar of Theophrastus, the ancient 
comic poet. He livedin Athens. Plu- 
tarch compares him with Aristophanes ; 
and for weight in sentences, elegance and 
beauty “of expression, and for wit, he 
prefers before him this prince of comic 
poets as he is by some called. He wrote 
one hundred and eight comedies ; of all 
which, besides a few verses, nothing re- 
maaius but the memory. He flourished 
Olympiad 118. - Feary | 


18. Theotritus was ef Coos, and went. 


thence to Syracuse: his sweet poems are 
yet extant, and taught in’ schools: he 
avrote bucolics in the Doric dialect, 
- Suidas notes, that of old there were three 
- ‘poets, writers of “bucotics ;~ this T’heo- 
critus, Moschus the Sivilian, and Bion 
of the city of Smyrna, Our poet ‘lived 
in the time of ‘Ptolomzus Lagus, and 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus. A. ab U. C, 
475. Olympiad 123. 


(14,) Voss. de Poet. Greecis. cap. 4, p,26.  Quenstedt Dial. 
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19. Aratus, was born at Soli, or Soloe, 
a town of Cilicia, afterwards called Pom- 
peiopolis: he was physician to Antigo- 
nus, king of Macedon, a most learned 
poet, and one that wrote divers things ; 
amongst others, a book of astronomy, 
called $aivéueva, in which he elegantly 
describes, in heroic verse, the whole 
frame of the celestial sphere, the image 
figure, rising and setting of all the stars 
therein ; which was translated into latin 
by Cicero and others. Chytrzeus saith 
he was of Tarsus, and that St. Paul, his 
fellow-citizen, cites in his sermon at 
Athens, an hemistich of this his fellow- 


citizen He flourished in the time of 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus, Olympiad 
124, 


20, Lychrophon, was a grammarian 
and tragic poet, born ‘at Chalcis, here~ 
tofore a rich town in Euboea: he was 
one of the seven which they call the 
Pleiades; the wt were Theocritus, Ni-+ 
cander, Callimachus, Apollonius, Ara- 
tus, and Homerus junior.. He wrote 


many tragedies, which are all lost: all 
that is extant of him is his Alexandra, or 


Cassandra, an obscure poem. He flou« 
rished Olympiad. 127. 

21. Oppianus (born in Anazarbus, as 
some, in Corycus, saith Suidas, both 
cities of Cilicia) was a grammarian and 
poet, sweet, generous, and incompara- 
ble, saith Rosinus. He “wrote Halieu- 
tica, or of fishes or fishing, five books, 
and four ofhunting, all which are extant. 
Alexander Severus so much delighted in 
them, that for every verse he gave him 
a stater of gold, upon which they were 
called golden verses. 

22, Muszus, the same who wrote the 
Loves of Hero and Leander. « Though 
hé is said by Julius Scaliger to be before 
Homer himself ; « Yet,” saith Vossius, 


“nothing is more manifest than that he 


lived under the Czsars, and that after 
the fourth age; and is therefore in old 
books called Muszeus the grammarian. 
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LATIN PQETS. 


1, Quintus Ennius, born at Rudiz, 
say some, at Tarentum, (as Enutropius 
and Eusebius: from him Virgil, the 
pheenix of the Latin poets, borrowed 
mot a few verses, and with some light 
change, transferred them into his own 
poems. Once being found reading of 
Ennius, and asked what he was about ? 
« Lam,” said he, “¢ gathering of gold-out 
of Ennius’s dunghill.” Enniushath the 
first place amongst the Latin epic poets : 
he wrote the Roman war in heroie ver- 
ses. He died of the gout at past seven- 
ty years of age, was buried in the mo- 
nument of the Scipies in the Appian way, 
a mile from the city. He flourished A. 
ab U. C. 570. 

2, Pacuvius, was born at Brundusium. 
He was a tragedian of great account, 
and the son of Ennius’s sister, He lived 
at Rome, where he painted, and sold 
plays; thence he went to Tarentum, 
where he died, at almost ninety years 
of age. tert a PRG 

3. Plautus was by birth from Umbria: 
through a scarcity that was at Rome, he 
was fain to hire out himself to a baker, 
to work at his hand-mill, where, as oft 
as he had leisure from his work, he 
wrote and sold his comedies. He flou- 
rished in the latter end of the second pu- 
nic war, and in the succeeding seven- 
teen years, and died in the 149th Olym- 
piad. : 

4. Publius Terentius, the most ele- 
gant writer of Latin comedy, was born 
at Carthage, betwixt the second and 
third punic war. He served ‘Terentius 
~ Lucanus, a senator in Rome, by whom, 
for his wit and person, he was not only 
civilly treated, but soon obtained his 
freedom. Cicero saith, “ he was the 
best author of the Latin tongue, and his 


bosom-companion, because he used fre- 


quently to read in him.” He wrote six 
comedies, and flourished Olympiad 151 ; 
But died in Arcadia. . 


‘Corduba in Spain. 
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5. C. Lucilius, was born at Suess» 
Arunea, a town in Italy: ‘* he was the 
chief of the Latin Satirists,” saith Tully ; 
«© a Jearned man, and a very ingenious 
person ; of a sharp wit, a man of excel- 
lent life himself, and a stinging accuser 
of the villanies of others.” He was the 
great nncle of Pompey the Great, and 
warred under Scipio Africanus in the 
Numantine war. He died at Naples, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age, in the 
one hundred and sixtieth Olympiad. 

6, ‘Titus Lucretius Carus: he wrote 
a book of the Nature of things, accord- 


“ing to Epicurus’s doctrine, in whose 


footsteps he trod., All his philosophy 
tends to the extirpation of religion: and 


himself frequently coufesses, that he 


wrote what he did for that purpose, that 
he might free men from the burden of 
religion, and the fear of the gods, By 
a philtre, or love-potion, he was made 
mad, and in the forty-fourth year of his 
age slew himself. He flourished anno 
ab U. C. 6£0. and about. Olympiad 
174, 

7, M. Annzus Lucanus, was born at 
J. Scaliger saith of 
him, “That he is long, and the father 
of tediousness.” But Quintilian gives 
him this character: “That he is ardent 
and sprightly ; remarkable for his sen- 
tences, and rather to be numbered 
amongst orators than poets.”” An exs 
cellent describer he is of the civil war 
betwixt ‘Cesar and Pompey ; a great 
speaker, and full of heroic spirit ? bemg 
found in the conspiracy of Piso, he cut 
his veins, and bled to death. He tlou- 
rished anno Christi 62. 

8. Publius Virgilius Maro is, by gee 
neral consent, the prince of the Latin ° 
poets: he was born at Andes, a village 
near unto Mantua in Italy. Julius Sca- 
liger saith of him, “That he ought to 
be the pattern, rule, beginning and end 
of all poetical imitation.”? Josephus 
Scaliger saith, ‘He not only excels all 
human ingenuity, but hath raised himself 
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‘toa kind of equality with nature itself: 


his Bucolics, Georgics, and Aneids, are in 
every hand. He died at Brundusium; 
his bones were translated to Naples, and 
buried about two miles from the city, 
with an epitaph of his own making: 
thus, } 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nune 
Parthenope; cecini Pascua, Rara, Duces. 


He flourished anno ab U. C. 728. 


9. Q. Horatius Flaccus, the prince of 


the Latin lyric poets, was bora at Venu- 
sium in Italy: “ He is (saith Quintilian) 
thechief atnotingthe mannersof men, very 
pure and accurate, worthy almost alone to 
be read: he rises high sometimes, is full of 
jucundity, and various figures, and hath 
2 most happy boldness of words. He 
died at Rome aged about fifty; and flou- 
rished in the reign of Augustus, anno ab 
U. C. 735. 

_ 10. Publius Ovidius Naso was born at 
Sulmo, an ald town of the Peligni in 


Italy ; thus saith he himself, Trist. 
‘lib. 4. Eleg. 10. 


Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis, 
Millia qui novies, distat ab urle decem. 


Fe excels all others in elegy; and there- 
fore by Dempster is called “ The Prince 
of Elegy.”’ In the judgment of Seneca, 
“¢ he is a most ingenious poet, had he 
not reduced that plenty of wit and mat- 
ter into childish toys.” “ his Medea,” 
saith Quintilian, * shews how much that 
man was able to perform, had he chose 
rather to govern, than indulge his wit.” 
He died in his banishment, and is buried 
near thetown of Vomos. He flourished 
anno Dom. 4. boii 

11. C. Valerius Catullus was born at 
Verena, of no obscure parentage; for his 
father was familiar with Julius Cesar, 
and he himself was so accepted at Rome, 
for the facility of his wit and learning, 
that he merited the patronage of Cicero, 


< 
. 
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as he himself acknowledges with thanks. 


He loved Clodia, whom by a feigned 
name he ‘calls Lesbia. . Martial prefers 
him before himself. He died at Rome 
in the thirtieth year of his age; and that. 
was commonly said of him, 


Tantum parva suo delet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum magna suo Mantua Virgilio. 


He flourished’ Olympiad 180, anno 
Dom. 4.0. 

12. Albius Tibullus, of an equestrian 
family in Rome, a poet famous for his 
elegies, in which “he was the first 
among the Romans that excelled,” saith 
Vossius. He was in familiarity with 
Horace and Ovid. Heloved Plancia un- 
der the feigned name ef. Delia; whereas 
he was very rich, by the iniquity of the 


times, he complains he was reduced to po- 


vertys He composed four books of ele- 
gies, and died young. For the elegancy 
of his verse, it is said of him, 


Donec erunt ignes arcusque Cupidinus arma, 
Discentur numeri culie Tibulle tui. 


He flourished A. ab, U. C. 734: 

13. Sex. Aurel. Propertius was born 
at Mevania, a town in Umbria; as he 
himself somewhere saith, 

Ut nostris tumefacta superbiat Umbria libris, 
Umbria Romani patria Callimachi. 


He complains that he was put out of his 
father’s lands, in that division that was 
made amongst the soldiers of the T'rium- 
virate. The truename of his Cynthia 
was Hostia, saith Apuleius. We have 
four books of his elegies. Some write 
that he died in the forty-first year of his 
age. He flourished with Ovid, Catullus, 
and Tibullus. . 

14. Cornelius Gallus, born at Foroju- 
lium, was an crator and famous poet: 
from a mean fortune he was received into 


the friendship of Augustus, and by him 
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made the-first president of Egypt, when it 
was become a Roman province. Through 
his discourse in his wine at a-feast, he 
came into suspicion of a conspirator ; and 
being turned over to the senate to be con- 
demned, for very shame he slew himself 
in the sixty-third year of his age. He 
wrote four books of elegies. His Ly- 
coris was one Cytheris, a freed-maid of 
Volumnius. Most of his writings are 
lost. He flourished Olympiad 188. 

13. Decius Junius Juvenalis was born 
at Aquinum in Italy; he spent his studies 
in writing satires, following the example 
of Lucilius and Horace; in which state 
he gained no mean reputation amongst 
the learned. ‘ The Prince of Satirists,” 
saith J.Scaliger. His verses are far better 
than those of Horace: his sentences are 
sharper,and his phrase more open. Having 
offended Paris, the Pantomine, at eighty 
years of age,in show of honourhe wasmade 

refect of a cohort, and sent into Egypt. 
He flourished anno Dom. 84. ° — 

16. A. Persius Flaccus was born at 
Volaterra, an ancient and noble city-in 
Italy, situated by the river Cxcina. He 
wrote satires, wherein he sharply taxes 
the corrupted and depraved_manners of 
the citizens of Rome, sustaining the per- 
gon of a philosopher. While he severely 
reprehends, he 1s instructive,  “ Much 
he borrowed out of Plato,”’ saith Chy- 

‘treus. By some he is under censure for 
his obscurity. He flourished in the reign 
of Nero, anno Dom. 64; died in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, about the 
210th Olympiad. 

17. N. Valer. Martialis was born at 
Bilbilis in Celtiberia, in the reign of 
Claudius the emperor. Attwenty years 
of age he came to Rome under Nero; 
and there continued thirty-five, much fa- 
voured by Titusand Domitian. He was 
a tribune, and of the order of knights 
in Rome. After Domitian’s death, he 
was not in the like honour;.and there- 
fore, in T'rajan’s time, returned into his 
own country: and there, having wrote his 
twelfth book of epigrams, weary of his 
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country and life, as being ill-treated by 
his countrymen, he died. 

18. Statius Papinius, born at Naples, 
lived under Domitian. He left five 
books Sylvarum, twelve Thebaidos, five 
Achilleidos. Martial liked not that he 
was somuch favoured, and in his writings 
never mentions him. ~ 

19, Ausonius the poet, and also con- 
sul at Rome, was born in Gascony at 
Burdigala, now called Bourdeaux, as he 
tells us himself thus: 


Diligo Burdigalam, Romam colo, civis inilla, 
Consul in amtalus, cune hic, ibi sella curulis. 


Séaliger saith of him, ‘That he had a 
great and acute wit.”” His'style is some- 
what harsh. He flourished A: D. 420. 

20. Marcellus Palingenius wrote the 
Zodiac of Life; that is, of the right way 
of the institution of the life, study, and 
manners of men, in twelve books; 2 
work of great learning and philosophy. 
He flourished anno Dom. 3480. 

21. Baptista Mantuanus, surnamed 
Hispaniolus, a.monk, and excellent poet; 
to whom Mantua gave both birth and 
name. ~ He was accounted the only poet 
in his age, and another Maro. He taxed, 
with great freedom and liberty the cor- 
ruption of the Roman church, the im- 
piety and villanies of the popes: amongst 
others, he thus writes of the simony. | 
and covetousness of the popes: 


Venalia nolis ; 
Templa, Sacerdotes, altaria, Sacra cor n@, 
Ignis, thura, preces, celum est venale, Deusques 


He wrote divers verses in praise of the 
saints, and other excellent books, and 
flourished anno. 14.94. > 


i CHAP. X. Feaged 
Of Music: the strange Efficacy of it, and 
the most famous Musicians. 


Tusre’are four sorts of music which 
were most celebrated amongst the an- 
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cients, the Dorian or Doric, as a pro- 


motor of wisdomand chastity; the Piry- 
gian transports the mind to quarrelling 
and fury: the /olian conjures down the 
evil spirit of anger, and inclines the ap- 
peased soul to sleep: and then the Ly- 
dian raises and elevates the minds of men 
from terrene and carthly things, and en- 
kindles devout desires after such as are 
heavenly. Thus large is the empire which 
music exerciseth over the soul of man: 
and what it hath been further able to do 
‘'as'to the body, forthis I refer you to 
some of the following examples : 


i. Concerning the efficacy and force 
of music, [am‘desirous to set down what 
Amyself saw practised upos Madame de 
Ja March, a gentlewoman near to Garet, 
young, virtuous, and passable for beauty, 
who, upon report of her husband’s incl 
nationtochange,and inconstant affections, 
fell into such a fury, that on the sudden 
she would throw herself into the fire, or 
put at the window, or into a fish-pond 
-near her house, out of which she had been 
twice rescued ;. and so was more dili- 
gently kept. The -physicians atrended 
her to no purpose, notwithstanding all 
their endeavours: but a Capuchin pass- 
ing that way to crave alms, and hearing 


~ what had befallen her, advised, that some 


skilful and experienced person. upon the 
lute should continue to: play by her: and 
that in the night some pleasing ditties 
‘should consort with the music # it was ac- 


' _cordingly performed, and in less than 


’ three months the violent passion forsook 


| her, and she remained sound both 


in 


body and. mind. 


were: ‘but in all her 


2. I likewise knew another person of 
honour at Roan, whose name may be 
best known by du Parreau, who all her 
life-time did never use the help of any 
physic, how great, soever her infirmities 
she only 


cnild-birth, and. lameness, 


desired one who could skilfully play on 


_ the tabor and pipe, instead of a phy-: 
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-sician. Being advanced‘in age,an extreme 
"pain seized upon her knee, sirpposed to be 
_ «some species of the gout; she caused her 
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tabourer instantly to play her a pleasant 
and lively coranto. The tabourer striving 
to exceed himself in art and dexterity, | 
in readiness of wind and agility of hand, 
fell down in a swoon, and so continued 
for three quarters of an hour: the lady 
then complained that her pain and afilic- 
tion was never so extraordinary as in the 
time of the music’s sudden cessation. The 
musician being recovered, and refreshed 
with a glassof brisk wine, fell afresh to his 
former skilful musical playing: and 
the lady was thereby so eased of her pain, 


_ that it utterly left. her. I myself was in 


the chamber when this accident happen~ 
ed, and do avouch, upon my credit, that 


the gentlewoman thus lived an hundred 


and six years. 
3. Clinias, the Pythagorean, was per- 


- son very different both in his life and man- 


ners from other men: and if it chanced 
at any time that he was inflamed with 
anzer, he would take his harp, play 
upon, and sing to it; saying, as oft as he 
was asked the cause of his so doing, 
“That by this means he found himself 
reduced to the temper of his former mild- 
hess.” 

4, Tyrteeus, the Spartan poet, ‘hav- 
ing first rehearsed his verses, and after- 
wards made them to be sung with flutes 
well tuned together; he so stirred and 
enflamed the courage of gthe soldiers 
thereby, that whereas they had before 
been overcome in divers conflicts, being 
then transported with the fury of the 
muses, they remained conquerors, and 
cut in pieces the whole army of the Mes- 
sinians. 

—§. Timotheus, a Melisian, was so ex- 
cellently. skilied in music, that when he 
played and sung a song, composed in 


‘honour of Pallas, inthe presence of Alex 


ander the Grear, the prince, aS one tran- 
sported with gallantry and martial hu- 


‘mour of the air, started up, and being 


stirred in every part, called for his ar- 
mour; but then again, the musician 
changing into more sedate and calmer 
notes, sounding as it were a retreat, the 
prince also, sat quiet and still, 
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6. There was a musician in Denmark 
that did so excel in his art, that he used 
to boast, “© That hecould with his mu- 
sic set his hearers beside themselves, or 
make them merry, petsive, or furious, 
as he pleased: which he also performed 
upon trial, at the command of one of the 
Danish kings. viz. Ericus the Second, 
surnamed the Good. 

+. At such time as the tyrant Eugenius 
raised that perilous war in the east, and 
that money grew short with the emperor 

"Theodosius, he determined to raise sub- 
sidies, and to gather from all parts more 
than before he had ever done; the citi- 
zens of Antioch bore this exaction with 
so ill.a will, that after they had uttered 
many outrageous words against the em- 
peror, they pulled down his statucs, and 
those also of the empress his wife. A 
while after, when the heat of their fury 
was past, they began to repent themselves 
of their folly, and considered into what 
danger they had cast themselves and 
their city. Then did they curse their 
rashness, confess their fault, implore the 
.goodness of God, and that with tears, 
«That it would please him to calm the 
emperor's heart.” These supplications 
and prayers were solemnty sung with sor- 
rowful tunes, atd lamenting voices. Their 
bishop, Flavianus, employed himself va- 
liantly, in g:is needful time, in behalf of 
the city, made a journey to Theodosius, 
and did his utmost ‘to appease him: but 
hnding himself rejected, and knowing 
that the emperor was devising some gritv- 
ous punishment; and, on the other side, 
not having the boldness to speak again, 


-.and yet much troubled in his thoughts 


because of his people, there came this de- 
viceinto his head. At such time es the 
emperor sat at meat, certain young boys 
were wont to sing musically unto him. 
Flavianus wrought so, that he obtained 
of those that had the charge of the boys, 
that they would suffer them to sing the 
supplications and prayers of the city of 
Antioch. . Theodosius, listening to that 
grave music, was so moved with it, and 
so touched with compassion, that haying 
hen the cup in his hand, he, with his 
warm tears, watered the wine that was in 
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it, and fogretting all his conceived dis- ~ 


pleasure against the Antiochians, freely 
pardoned them and their city. 

8. The sons of Ludovicus the First 
(then emperor) had conspired against 
him, and amongst divers of the bishops 
that were confederate with them, was 
Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans, whom 
the emperor clapped up in prison in An- 
jou? in this place the emperor kept his 
Faster, and was present at the proces- 
sion on Palm Sunday, in imitation and 
honour of Christ’s entrance into Jerusa- 
lem. All the pomp passing by the place 
were Theodulphus was under restraint, 
the bishop, in sight of that solemnity, 
had prepared a most elegant hymn in ho- 
nour of that procession ; and as the em- 
peror passed by, opening his casement, 
with a clear and musical voice he sung it, 
so as to be heard of the multitude that 
passed by : the emperor entyuired “ what 
voice that was, and who that sung?’ 
It was told him, ‘* The captive bishop 
of Orleans.” The emperor diligently 


attending both the purport of the verses ©. 


and sweetness of the voice, was therewith 
sO iy a that he restored the pri- 
soner forthwith to his liberty. 


9. In some part of Calabria are great — 


store of Tarantulas, serpents peculiar to 
this country, and taking that name from 
the city of Tarentum. Some hold them 
to be a kind of spiders, others of effts ; 
but they are greater than the one, and less 


than the other. The sting is deadly, and 


the contrary operations thereof most mi- 
raculous: for some so stung are still op- 
pressed with a leaden sleep, others are 
vexed with continual waking. Some 
fling up and down, and others are ex- 
tremely lazy: one sweats, a second vor 
mits, athird runs mad; some weep, and 
others laugh ccntinually, and that 1s the 
most usual, The merry, the mad, and 
otherwise actively disposed, are cured by 
music; at least it is the cause, in that it 


incites them to dance indefatigably ; for 


bylabour'and sweat the poison is expelled, 
And music also, by a certain high ex- 
cellency, hath been found, “by experi- 
ence, to stir in the sad and drowsy so» 
strange an alacrity, that they have wed- 
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ried the spectators with continued danc- 
ing : in the mean time the pain hath been 
assuaged, the infection being driven from 
the heart, and the-mind released of her 
sufferance. If the music intermits the ma- 
lady renews ; but if agaim continued, it 
vanishes. 

10. Asclepiades, a noble physician, as 
often as he had frenetic patients, or such 
as were unhinged, or evil affected in their 
minds, did make use of nothing so mueh 
forthe cure of them, and restoration of 
their health, than music and sweet har- 
mony of voices. 

11. Ismenias, the Theban, and scholar 
of Astigenidas, used to cure divers of 
the Boeotians of the sciatica, or hip-gout, 
by the use of music; “ and,” saith Gel- 
lius, ¢ it is reported by divers, that when 
the sciatica pains are the most exquisite, 
they are allayed and assuaged with music. 

12. There was a young man, a Tauro- 
minitanian by birth, who having his head 
intoxicated with wine, and besides all 
inflamed with anger, hastened to the 
house of his mistress, with a purpose (be- 
cause she had received his rival therinto) 
to set it on fire. He was about his de. 
sign, when Pythagoras caused a musi- 
- cian to play alesson of the graver music : 
by which he was.so reclaimed, that he 
immediately desisted from his angry en- 
terprise. 

13. When Apollonius was inquisitive 
of Canus, a Rhodian musician, ‘* what 
he could do with his instrument ?”’ He 


told him, that “he could make a melan-_ 


choly man merry, and him that was mer- 
ry, much: merrier than he was before ; 
a lover more enamoured, and a religious 
man more dévout, and more attentive to 
the worship of the gods. 


—— 


14. Agamennon, it is said, when he 
set out on the expedition against Troy, 
being desirous to secure the fidelity 
of his wife, left her under. the care of 
a Dorian musician, who, by the effect of 
his airs, rendered fruitless, for a long 


{9.) Muret. Var. Lect. 14. c.6. p. 


Voyages, 1. 4..p. 249. Alex. ab Alex. 1. 2. ¢.17.— 

A. Gell. Noct. Attic. 1. 4. c. 13. p. 133.—(12.) 

—(13.) Philost 1. 5.¢.7.p.205, Burt Mel. a i 2: pr 39% SS 
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time, the attempts of A%gisthus to ob- 
tain heraffection : but that prince hav- 
ing discovered thecause of her resistance, 
got the musician put to.death, after 
which he triumped, without difficulty, 
over the virtue of Clytemnestra. 

Weare told also, that at a later period, 
Pythagoras composed songs or airs, capa- 
ble of curing the most violent passions, 
and of recalling men to the paths of vir- 
tue and moderation. While the physcian 
prescribes draughts, for curing bodily 
diseases, an able musician might prescribe 
an air for rooting out a vicious pas- 
sion. 

The story of Timotheus, the director 
of the music of Alexander the Great, 
has been already mentioned. The mo- 
dern music has also had its Timotheus, 
who could excite or calm at his plea- 
sure the most impetuous emotions. 
Henry III. king of France, says the 
Journal de Sancy, having given a concert, 
on occasion of the marriage of the duke 
de Joyeuse, Claudin le Jeune, a celebrat- 
ed musician of that period, executed cer-- 
tain girs, which had such an effect ona 
young nobleman, that he drew his sword, 
and challengedevery onenear him to com- 


bat ; but Claudian, equally prudent as Ti- 


-motheus, instantly changed to another 


air, which appeased the furious youth. 
What shail we say of Stradella, thecele- 
brated composer, whose music made the 
daggers drop from the hands of his as- 
sassins? Stradella having carried off the 
mistress of a Venetian musician, and re- 
tired with her to Rome, the Venetian 
hired three desperadoes to assassinate 
him; but fortunately for Stradella, they | 
had an ear sensibleto harmony’ These 
assassins, while waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to execute their purpose, 
enteréd the church of St. John de La- 
tran, during the performance of an ora- 
torio, composed by the person whom 
they intended to destroy, and were so 
affected by the music, that they aban- 
doned their design, and even waited on 
the musican to forwarn him of his danger. 
Stradella, however, was not always so 


366. Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 2. c. 81, p, 317. Sand. 
(10.) Zuih. Theat. vol. 5.1, 3, p. 1291.—(11.) 
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fortunate; other assassins,who apparently 
had no ear for music, stabbed him some 
time after at Genoa. This event took 
place in the year 1670. : 

Every person almost hasheard that mu- 
sic is acure for the bite of the tarantula. 
This cure, which was formerly consi- 
dered as certain, has by some been con- 
tested ; but however this may he, Fa- 
ther Scott, in his Musurgia Curiosa, 
gives the tarantula air, which appears 
to be very dull, as wellas that employed 
by the Sicilian fishermen to entice the 
tunny fish into their nets. 

Various anecdotes are related respect- 
ing persons whose lives have been pre- 
served by music, effecting a sort of re- 
volution.in their constitutions. A wo- 


man being attacked for several months . 
with the vapours, and confined to her 


apartment, had resolved to starve her- 
self to death. She was, however, pre- 
vailed on, but. not without difficulty, 
to see a representation’ of the Servo 
Padrona. At the conclusion of which 
she found herself almost cured ; and re- 
nouncing her melancholy résolution, 
‘was entirely retored to health by a 
few more reprentations of the same 
kind. There is a. celebrated air in 
Swisserland, called, Ranz de Vaches, 
which had such an extraordinary effect 


on the Swiss troops in the French sere . 


vice, that they always fell into a deep 
melancholy when they heard it. Louis 
XIV. therefore forbade 
played in France under the pain of a 
severe penalty. We are told also ofa 
Scotch air (Lochaber no moré), which 
has a similar effect on the natives of 
Scotland. aed . 

Most animals, and even insects, are 
not insensible to the pleasures of music. 
There are few musicians, perhaps, who 
have not seen spiders suspend themselves 
by their threads, in order to be near: the 
instruments, We have several times had 
that satisfaction. We have seen a dog, 
who, at an adagio of a sonato, by Sen- 
nalier, never failed to show signs of atten- 
tion, and some peculiar sensation by how]- 


Oe 
he most singular fact, however, of 


(14,) Ozonam’s Math. and Phil. Recreations, translated by Dr. Hutton, vol. li. p. 430. 


-to the horses, 


it, ever to be. 
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this kind, is that mentioned by Bonnet 

in his History of Music¢. This author 

relates, that an officer being shut up in 

the Bastille, had permission to carry with 

him a lute, on which he was an excel- 

lent performer; but he had scarcely made 

use of it for three or, four days, when the 

mice, issuing from theirholes, and the 

spiders suspending themselves from the 

ceiling by their threads, assembled around 

him to participate in his melody. His. 
aversion to these animals made their visit 

at first disagreeable, and induced him to 

lay aside his recreation: but he was 

soon so accustomed to them, that they be- 

came asource of amusement. We are in- 

formed, by the same author, that he saw, 

in 1688, at the country seat of lord Ports. 
land, the English ambassador in Holland, 

a gallery in a stable, employed as he 

was told forgiving aconcert once a week 

which seemed to be much 

affected by the music. This, it must be 

allowed, was carrying attention to horses 

to avery great length. But it is not im- 

probable that this anecdote was told to 

‘Bonnet by some person, in order to make © 
game of him . . 


CHAP: XI. 


Of such as by the Sight of the Face could 
judge of the Inclivations, Manners, and 
Loriunes, of the Person. 


Ir is said of Paracelsus, that he had 
such notable skill in herbs, that’ at the 
first sight he could discern and discover 


‘the quality, virtue, and operation of any 


such as were showed to him. There 
have been’some men as skilful in the pe- 
rusal-of faces: so that’ Momus needed 
not wish every man a-casement in shis 


breast, seeing both the inclinations’ and 


successes of men have been dextrously 
judged at by their outward appearance. 
1. Julius Cesar Scaliger had a singular 
skill herem; for it is credibly averred, 
that he never looked on his infant son 
Audectusbutwith grief, as sorrow-struck, 


-witi some sad sign of ill success he saw 


in 


Ofsuch.as were skilled in: Physiognomy, {Ses 


ins hit faces avhich child at last was\found 
stited in bed; with the’ embraces of | his 
nurse, being fast asleep. 


? 
a Be ee . 
od 


eter de Pitac, thelast of that name, 
primate of France, archbishop and_ earl 
of Lyons, diedin the begiauing of Jaau- 
ary, anne 1599, The duke of Biren did 
sec him, 1a his sickness, and assisted at his 
tuneral, 
of the nature of men by the consideration 
ef their yisages than he. , He did divine 
of the duke of Biroa’s fortune by his 
countenance, and the proportions and 
lines of his- face; for having considered it 
somewhat curiously, he said unto his sis- 
ter, after his departure from his chamber, 
‘* ‘LTais man hath the worst physiognomy 
' 1 observed ‘in my life,.as of a 


{ 
i} The 


ne that wi 


| perish miserably.” 
= Wh es, 
de good his prediction. 
ed 
Julian the Apostate, madea coajecture of 


his maaners and disposition, concerning 


whom, these are his words, in his second | 


Oration against, the gentiles; ‘* The de- 
formity of his gestures made me a pro-. 
phet concerning him: for these follow- 
tug did in no wise seem to be the signs 
ofa good man: the sudden and frequent 
turniags of hishead; his heaving up now 
th.s,and then the other shoulder: his eyes 
were stern, wandering, and expressing 
something furious in them; his feet were 
unstable, and his geniculations frequent 3 
his nose was suchas betokened scorn and 
contempt; and the whole figure of his 
face was framed to derision : his laughter 
was often and loud; he would nod with: 
his head when he spake not; his speech 
was interruped aad broken off before it 
caine to the period of the sentence ; his 
questionsfrequent, confused, aad foolish; 
his answers unapt, heaped one upon an- 
other, disagreeing with themselves, and 
Vichout order: and who can, describe the 
rest? Such I saw him before his dedds, 
as his deeds did afterwards show him to 
be: and if they were here present, who 
were then with me, and beheld the same 
things, they would justify this narration 
of mine ; and withal, would rememberthat 
I then spake these words: “ How great 


ay OE el he nis ove Be Sal SRN ES ee. 
Noman hving did beter judge 
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a plague doth the’ Roman empire at_ this 
time nourish,’ &c. 

4. Zopyrus did profess, that he could 
make a discovery of the nature, inclina- 
tion, and dispositions of men, by the ha- 
bit of their bodies, and inspection of 
their eyes, face, and forehead, &c. Be- 
ing desired by some to give his judgment 
of Socrates, he said, “ he wasa stupid 
and dull person, anda stranger unto all 
kind of virtue.’”? Those that were pre- 
sent, when they heard him pass this sen~ 
tence upon Socrates, whom they knew to 
be a man of the contrary perfections, they 
laughed this conjecturer to scorn: but 
Socrates himself said, that “ he had 
spoken nothing but what was the truth ; 
only by the study.of wisdom he had over- 
come and amended all these faults of his 
nature.”’ 

5. BartholomeeusCocles had foretold one’ 
Coponus, that ere long he should be a 
wicked homicide: and in like manner he 
said of Hermes, the son ofa tyrant, that 
being a banished man,he should be slainia 


battle. Hermes, therefore, possessed with 


a fear of his fate, gave secret order to 
Coponus, that he should kill Cocles, that 
wicked artist. Cocles did foresee: the. 
disaster that was coming upon him, and 
therefore did arm his head with a privy 
helmet, and usually went with a two- 
handed sword, which he could skilfully 
manage: but Coponus, in the habit of. 
a porter, came one time behind him, and 
as he was, putting his key into the lock 
of his door, he struck him on the hinder 
part of his‘head with a hatchet, and slew 
him. He afterwards confessed that he had 
no other cause for the commitment of 
this murder, but only that Cocles had 
told him that shortly he would be a mur- 
derer. SR 

6. Antiochus Tibertus was famous for 
his skillin chiromancy and physiognomy: 
he foretold Guido Balneus, that he should 
be slain by an intimate friend of his, 
upon a conceived suspicion against him. 
He also told Pandulphus Malatesta, the 
Ariminensian tyrant, that he should be 


‘driven out of his country.; and that, be- 


ing in exile, he should perish in great 


(1.) Fuller’s Holy State, 1. 2.c. 8. p. 71.—(2.) M. de Ser. Hist. of France, p. 928.—(3.) So- 
crat. Eccles. Hist. 1.3. c. 19. p. 311. Camer, Oper. Subc. cent 1. c. 57. p. 251.—(4.) Patrit. de 
. Régno |. 5. tit.15. Pp. 331, 332. Ciceron. Lib, de Fato, p. 201.—(5.) Jov. Elog. Zuin, Theat. vol. 
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want : not long after, Pandulphus caused 
Cuido to be beheaded, as being jealous 
of his valour and virtuc, and shut up An- 


tiochus himself in prison, determining’to- 


éxpect, at le'sure, the fulfilling of the 
rest of his presage. Antiochus had so 
prevailed with the dau ghter of the keeper 
of the tower wherein he was inclosed, 
that she furnished him with a rope, and 
by the help of that fet him down into the 
tower-ditch : but, being betrayed withthe 
noise of his fetters, he was fetched back, 
and both he and the overkind-maid were 
beheaded together. Pandulphus at length 
was forced to quit his country, and be- 
ing an exile, and in great want, he was 
deserted of all men, and, old as he was, 
he died ina common inn. Thus Antio- 
. ehus was able to predict the fate of other 
men, but could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent his owa. 

7, That Egyptian philosopher, that 
(Plutarch saith) was the constant com- 

anion of Marcus Antonius, was well 
skilled in these observations, especially if 
there was nothing of magic therein. He 
‘professed, that he knew the different na- 
tures and fortunes of men by looking 
wpon their faces ; ana he told his pa- 
tron, Antonius, ‘* That his fortune was 
splendid; but withal he exhorted him to 
shun the society of Octavius, for that his 
genius, who of himself was great and 
high, was yet inferior to, and afraid of, 
the genius of that other prince.” 

- $, The nobles of Muscovy gave their 
judgment of Johannes Basilides while he 
was yet a boy: they observing that his 
speech was foolish and monstrous, his 
manners malignant and perverse: bythese, 
and the like discoveries, they conjectured 
of his dispositon for the future : and be- 
lieving, that when he should ascendto the 
pel ea power, he would prove a scourge 
and a heavy calamity to their country ; 
they, thereupon, thought of taking him 
away by poison; which, if they had, 
they had freed themselves of the bloody 
tyranny which he afterwards exercised 
amongst them. 

9, Democritus had so great a skill in 


/ 


Of such as were skilled in Physiognomy, ee. 


this art of physiognomy, that thereby he 
rendered Hippocrates an admirer of him. 
When one day a maid came to him, he 
saluted her by the name of Virgin: when 
she came to him the next day, he called 
herwoman, for she had lost her honour 
over-night. He also bought Diagoras, 
the Milesian, as knowing by his physiog- 
nomy that he would prove an_ excellent 
servant. ae 

10. When L. Sy!la went in quality of 
a legate into Cappadocia, there was 
then there one of the retinue of Oroba- 
sius, the Parthian ambassador, who be- 
holding the face of Sylla, considering the 
motions of his body and mind, and com- 


“parmg of his nature with the rules of his 


art, he said, “ It could not be otherwise 
than that he should bea great man; and 
that he wondered how he could yet bear 
it that he was not already the chiefest 
and first.of all others.” 

11. Titus Vespasian was bred up at 
court with Britannicus, the son of Clau- 
dius, by Messalina,. had the same tntors - 
and instructions with the young prince = 


at which time it. was that there came a 


physiognomist,who, by the order of Nar- 
cissus, the freed-man of Claudius the 
emperor, was to consider of the aspect. 
and countenance of Britannicus. ‘This 
man did then most constantly affirm, 
“That Britannicus should never be em- 
peror: but he said of Titus (who at that 
time stood by), “ That ere long he 
should attain unto the empire.” 

12. Stepsiades, the first time he saw 
his son (when he was returned from the 
school of Socrates), said of him, by the 
view of his face and forehead, “ That he 
would make a good pleader in a bad cause; 
for that he seemed to carry in his visage 
something of the Attick subtilty and im- 
pudence.” ; 

13. Isodorus, the Hispalensian bishop, 
chanced to behold Mahomet in Spain, be- 
fore such time as he had raised so great a 
flame ;“and even then, by the rules of 
physiognomy, he presaged, that he would 
prove the pest and plague both of the 
church and commonwealth ¢ and there- 


(6,) Jov. Elog. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5.1.3. p. 1271.—(7.) Camer. Oper. Subc. cent, 2. ¢. 6. p. 16. 
Plut. in Anton. p. 950.—(8.) Ibid. p. 17.—(9.) Laert. 1. 9. Zain. Theat. vol. 5. 1. 2. p. 122,.—(30.) 
Plut. in Scylla, p.453,-"(11.) Sueton. in Tito, Ll. 31, €. 2. p. 318.—-(12.) Zuins Thea, vol. 5.1. 9. 
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upon commanded him tote seized. But 
Mahomet being warned by the devil of 
the approaching danger, consulted his 
own safety by fight. 

14, It should seem that C. Julius Cesar 
had some knowledge in these matters : 
for when Antonius and Dolabella were 
accused to him, as if they intended to 
disturb the present state of things, Ce- 
sar said, * He feared not such as were 
fat, and had much hair on their head: but 
such as were pale-faced, and of a lean ha- 
bit of body :” meaning thereby Brutus 
and Cassius, who afterwards were the 
chief heads in the conspiracyagainst him. 

15. The sultan of Egypt, having heard 
of some pilgrims of Jerusalem, of great 
quality, when he had admitted them to his 
presence, and reached them his hand to 
kiss, he easily apprehended that Frede- 
tick, duke of Saxony, was the chief 
amongst them, by the proportion and 
hervic make of his body. | 
Lt TE ne 


CHAP. XTi. 


Of.the Painters -in former Times, and the 
principal Pieces of the best Artists. 


_For the reputation of this art Pliny 
tells us, “ That firse in Sicyone, and 
then throughout all Greece, it was or- 
dained, that gentlemen’s sons and free- 
born, should be first sent to a painting 
school ; there to learn, before any other 
thing, the way to paint and draw pic- 
tures upon box tables. It was also or- 
-dained, thatthe art itself should beranged 
in the first degree of liberal sciences. Cer- 
_tain it is, that in former times it was held 
in such honour, that none but gentlemen 
and free-born might meddle with it: as 
for slaves, by a strict and perpetual edict, 
they were excluded from the benefit of 
this mystery; nor might they learn or be 
taught it. By what degrees it attained 
_ to its height, may be seen as followeth*. 

__ Ll. Theon had many pieces wherein he 
discovered the excellency of his art ; but 

amongst the chief was thatof a man with 
_ his sword in his hand, and his shield 
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stretched out before him, ready prepared. 
for the fight: his eyes seemed to sparkle 
with fire, and the whole frame and pos- 
ture of his body is represented so threat- 
ning, as one that wa: entirely possessed 
with a martial fury. ; 

2. Nicias exceedingly delighted himself 
in his profession of painting ; and withal 
was so intent upon it, that when he paint- 
ed Necya, he frequently forgot to eat 
his meat, and used to ask his servants 
«© Whether he had dined or ‘not? 
When this incomparable piece of art was 
finished, king Ptolomy sent to purchase 
it of him at the price of sixty ta- 
lents; but he refused to part with it, 
though for so vast a sum. 

3. Conon Cleoneus was the man who 
perfected the art of painting, which be- 
fore his time was but rudely and inarti- 
ficially exercised ; and therefore his pic- 
ture were sold at a price above any other 
artist’s in that age wherein he lived: he 
was the first who attempted to foreshort- 
en his, figures. ; 

4 Bularches painted in a table the bat- 
tle of the Magnetes with such skill, that 
Candaules, king of Lydia, paid willingly 
for it as much goldas it came to in 
weight. 

5. Polynotus, the Thasian, was the 
first that painted women in gorgeous and 
light apparel, with their hoods, and other 
head-attire, of sundry colours. His in- 
vention it was to paint images with the 
mouth open, and to make them show 
their teeth ; and represented much vari- 
ety of countenance, far different from the 
stiff and heavy look of the visage before~ 
time. Of his workmanship is that pic« 
ture in a table whieh now standeth in the 
stately gallery of Pompeius, of a man 
upon a scaling-ladder, with a target in 
his hand. He also beautified the great 
gallery of Athens with the history of the 
Trojan war; and being requested by El. 
pinice, the daughter of Miltiades, to 


paint her among the Trojan women, he 


did it to exquisitely, that she seemed to 
be alive. | 
6. Apollodorusthe Athenian, who lived 


(18.) Zuin. Theat. vol, 5.1. 2.p. 1223.—(14.) Plut. in Ces. p. 737.—(15.) Zuin. Thea, vol, 5. 
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in the ninety-third olympiad, brought the 
pencil into a glorious name and especial 
credit. Of his making there is a priest at 
his devotion, praying and worshipping 5 
another of Ajax all on a flaming fire, 
with a flash. of lightning, which at this 
day is to be seen at Pergamus, as an ex- 
cellent piece of work : and, to speak 
truth, before his days there can hardly 
be shown a table which any man would 
take pleasure to look long upon. 

~. Zeuxis, of Heraclea, lived about 
the ninety-fifth Olympiad. Of him the 
forementioned Apollodorus said, “ That 
he had stolen the cunning from all the 
rest.” In process of time he grew to 
vast wealth, by means only of his ex- 
cellent hand. At last he resolved to 
work no longer for money, but to give 
away all his pictures. His Alemena, Pe- 
nelope, Pan, and Helena, are famous 
pieces. Much speech there is of a wrestler 
or champion of his, wherein he pleased 
himself so well, that he subscribed to it, 
_Tnvisurus aliquis facilius quam imitaturusy 
« Sooner envied than equalled.” Ano— 
ther stately piece there is of his work- 
manship ; Jupiter sitting upon the throne 
of his majesty, with ali the other gods 
standing by, and making court unto 
him. 

8. Parrhasius was born at Ephesus : 
he was the first that gave true symetry 
to his pictures, that best couched the 
hair of the head, and expressed the 
lovely grace and beauty about the mouth 
and lips: he was bold openly to challenge 
Zeuxis for the victory in this art. Zeuxis 
brought upon the stage a tablet wherein 
clusters of grapes were so lively repre- 
‘sented, that the birds of the air came 
flocking to them. Parrhasius, to shew 
his workmanship. brought a tablet, 
wherein he had only depainted a curtain, 
but so lively, that Zeuxis in a glorious 
bravery, because the birds had approved 
his handy-work, said to him in scorn, 
*‘ Come, sir, away with your curtain, 
that we may see your goodly picture.” 
But perceiving his error, he was mightily 
abashed, yielded him the victory, and 
said, **Zeuxis hath beguiled poor birds, 
but Parrhasius hath deceived Zeuxis, a 
professed artist.” ‘* 
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9. Timanthes had an excellent wit, 
and was full: of rare invention: he it was 
that made the famons picture of !phi- 
genia, wherein was represented thut in- 
nocent lady standing by the altar ready 
to be slain for sacrifice: he had painted 
by her Chalchas the priest, looking sad, 
Ulysses sadder, but her uncle Menelaus - 
above the rest full of an extreme: sor- 
row: and having in these spent all the 
signs whereby the pencil was able to | 
express a real grief; being yet to ex- = 
hibit her own father Agamemnon, he 
drew his visage covered with a veil, leav- 
ing it to the imagination of the spec- 


tators, to conceive the inex pressible 


grief and extraordinary sorrow that was 
in him, to behold his daughter Hathed 
in her innocent blood. He painted a 
Cyclops lying asleep, and Hittle elvish 
satyrs by him, with long perches, tak- 
ing measure of one of his thumbs. But 
his picture of a prince was thought 
to be most absolute; the majesty where- 
of is such, that all the artof paintinga 
man seemeth to be comprised in that 
one picture: this piece remaineth at 
this day within the temple of Peace at 
Rome. : 

10. Pamphylus, a Macedonian, was 
the first of all painters that was skilled in 
arithmetic and geometry, without which 
he judged it impossible to be a perfect 
painter: he was renowned for drawing a 
confraternity of kindred, the battle 
fought before Philus, and the victory of 
the Athenians. He taught none his skill 
under a talent of silver for ten years toge- 
ther: and thus much paid Apelles and 
Melanthus to learn his art. . 

11. Apelles surmounted all who ever 
came before or followed. him; giving his 
pictures .a certain lovely and inimitable 
grace. Having heard of the fame of 
Protogenes, he sailed to: Rhodes on pur- 
pose to see him: but finding him absent 
trom his shop, he took a table, and drew 
therein a fine and small line athwart: it. 


- Protogenes at the sight of it, said, 


 Apelles hath been there;” and he him- 
self drew a second with another colour, 
in the midst of it, and so left it. Apelles 
upon his return drew a third, witha dis- 
tinct colour, so small, as left no possibi- 


(6.) Plin. 1.35. ¢. 9. p. 534.—(7.). Ibid.—(8.) Ibid. .c. 10. p. 535.-(9.) Ibid. p. 536... Paty 
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lity for a fourth; which when Protogenes 
saw, he confessed he had met both with 
his match and master. This table was 
kept for a long time, and better esteemed 
than any other rich or curious work, till 
it was destroyed by fire in the palace of 
Cesar in the Palatine hill. Being abused 


by one of the court of king Ptolomy, . 


whose name he knew not, nor could see 
in the presence, he took a coal from the 
hearth, and drew his face so exactly, that 


he was immediately known. His picture 


of Venus arising out of the sea, in the ne- 
ther part of it catched some hurt by mis- 
chance; but there never could be found 
that painter who would take in hand to 
repair the same, to make it suitable with 
the rest. He flourished about the hun- 


_ dred and twelfth Olympiad. 


12. Aristides,the Theban, was a famous 
painter, the first that would seem to paint 
the conception of the mind, and to express 
the inward disposition and actions there- 
of, yea, the very perturbations and pas- 
sions of the soul; but his colours were 
unpleasant, and somewhat too harsh: he 
painted the taking of a town by assault, 
wherein was an infant, making means to 
creep to the mother’s breast, who lay dy- 
ing upon a mortal wound received there- 


‘in: but it shewed how naturally the poot 


woman’s affections was expressed in this 


picture; how a certain sympathy and 


tender affection might be perceived to 
her babe in the midst of her deadly 
This table Alexander the Great 
translated from Thebes to Pella, a city 
where himself was born. He painted a 


fight of an hundred Greeks and Persians, 


and sold it to Mnason, the tyrant of, 


Elate, for ten pounds for every head 
King Attalus also gave 
him for one table, and the picture in it, 
one hundred talents of silver. 

13. Protogenes was born at Caunos, 


‘a city in Cilicia, subject to the Rhodians : 
Ais picture of Jalysus, and a dog in that 


table, is accounted his master-piece, 


‘which is now dedieated at Rome within 


the temple of peace. It was so highly 
esteemed, that king Demetrius, when he 


might have forced the.city of Rhodes on 
that side where Protogenes dwelt, forbare 


24% 


to set it on fire, because he would’ not 
burn it amongst other pictures; and thus 
for a picture he lost the opportunity of 
Winning a town. ; | 

14. Asclepiodorus was admired by 
Apelles himself for his singular skill in 
observing symmetry and just proportion: 
he pourtrayed for the king of the Elateans 
the twelve principal gods, and received 
for every one of them three hundred 
pounds of silver. 

15. Nicomachus painted the ‘ravish- 
ment of Proserpine by Pluto, which 
standeth in the chapel of Minerva in the 
capitol, and the mermaid Sylla, which at 
this day is to be seen at Rome in the 
temple of peace. A ready workman he 
was, and no painter had a quicker 
hand than he. 3 

16. Philoxenus painted a table for 
king Cassander, containing the battle 
betwixt Alexander the Great and king 
Darius; which, for exquisite art, cometh, 
not behind any other whatsoever. 

17. Cydias was he who ina table re« 
cette the Argonauts, or knights that 
attended prince Fest m his expedition 
to Colchis: Hortensius the orator was 
content to pay for this piece one hundred 
and forty-four thousand sesterces, and 
shrined this picture in an oratory or 
chapel, built on purpose for it, in a 
house of pleasure that he had at Tus 
culum. 

18. ‘Timomachus, the Byzantine, flou- 
rished in the days of Julius Cesar, for 
whom he painted Ajax and Medea; which 
pictures, when: he bought of him for 
eighty talents, he caused to be hung up 
in the temple of Venus; by talen:, [ 
mean the attic talent, which is six thoue 
sand Roman deniers. His pieces of 
Orestes and Iphigenia are also much 
praised; but especially he is renowned 
for his Medusa’s head, which he painted 
in Minerva’s shield, : 


* er ETE Tt a 


19. + Francisco Francia, of Bologna, 
struck with the fame of Raphael, cons 
ceived a violent desire of seeing some of 
the works of that celebrated artist... His 
great age prevented him from under 


- (iL) Plin- 1. 35. c. 10. p. 538, 539. — (12.) Ibid. 1. 3. c. 10. p. 541, <= (43.) Ibid. 1.352 ¢.10. 
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taking’a journey to Rome; he resolved 
therefore to write to Raphael, and to 
inform him how great an esteem he 
entertained for his talents after the 
character which’ had been given of him. 
Reciprocal marks of friendship passed 
between these two artists, and they car- 
ried on a regular correspondence by 
letter; Raphael having about that time 
finished his famous painting of ,St. Ce- 
cilia for the church of Bologna, sent it 
to his friend, begging him to put it i 
its proper place, and to correct whatever 
faults he might find in it. The artist of 
Bologna, transported with joy at seeing 
the work of Raphael, began to consider 
it with attention; when, perceiving the 
great inferiority of his own talents to 
those of Raphael, melancholy took pos- 
session of. his heart;.he fell into a deep 
despondency, and died of .grief, because 
he found that he had attained only to 
mediocrity in his art after all his labour. 

90. > Cesare Arethusi was invited by 
the duke of Ferrara to visit his court, 
and was received: there with extraordinary 
respect. The prince sat to him for his 
portrait, admired the performance highly, 
gaye him eyident proofs, not only of his 
favour but of. his friendship and esteem ; 
and having .at last concluded that his 
generous treatment, must inevitably have 
secured his gratitude, if not his affection, 
he freely acquainted him with his. real 
inducement for inviting him to Ferrara. 
Confiding in the integrity of the painter, 
he told him that there. was a lady in that 
city whose portrait he wished to possess 5 
but it must be procured in so secret a 
manner, as neither’to be suspected by 
the lady herself, nor by any of her friends. 
He. promised an immense reward to 
Arethusi if he should be successful and 
secret; but threatened him with the ut- 
most severity of his resentment if he ever 
suffered the secret to transpire. 

The artist watched a proper oppor- 
tunity to sketch the likeness of the lady 
unnoticed by any one, and having shewn 
it to the duke, he seemed exceedingly 
struck with the resemblance, as well as 
the graceful air of the figure, and or- 
dered Arethusi to paint a portrait from 
that sketch as delicately as he possibly 


(19.) Adams’s Anecdotes, val. 1.p, 202,->-(206) Tkid-~(21.) Ibid. : ; 
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could ; but above all things recom 
mended-to him to preserve it from every 
eye except his own. When the picture 
was finished, the painter himself beheld 
it with admiration, and thought it would 
be injurious to his fame to conceal from 
the world a performance which he ac- 
counted perfect. Through an excess of _ 
pride and vanity, he privately showed it 
to several of his friends, who could not 
avoid commending the work while they 
detested, the folly and ingratitude of the 
artist. 3é ; 

The secret thus divulged, circulated 
expeditiously, and soon reached the ears 
of the lady and her family, who were 
exceedingly irritated ; and the duke.ap- 
peared go highly enraged at the treachery 
of Arethusi that he was almost provoked 
to put him to death, but he only banished 
him for ever from his dominions. me 

21. & A singular adventure happen- 
ed to David Beck, a portrait painter of 
Sweden, the disciple of Vandyek. As 
he travelled through Germany, he was 
suddenly taken ill at his inn, and was 
laid out as a corpse, seeming to all ap- 
pearance quite dead. His servants ex- 
pressed the strongest marksof grief forthe 
loss of their master,and while they sat be- 
side his bed, they drank very freely by 
way of consolation, 

At last, one of them, who grew much_ 
intoxicated, said to his companions, our. 
master was fond of his glass while alive, 


and out of gratitude let us give him a | 


glass as he is now dead; as the rest of 
the servants assented to the proposal, he 
raised up the head of his master and en- 
deavoured to pour some of the liquor 
into hismouth. By the fragrance of the 


wine, or probably by a small quantity _ 
that got imperceptibly down his throat, _ 


Beck opened: his eyes, and the servant 
being excessively drunk, and forgetting 
that his master was_considered as dead, 
compelled him to swallow what wine 
remained in the glass. The painter 


gradually revived, and by proper manage-. 


ment and care, recovered perfectly, and 
escaped interment... . : 

_ 22. + Brouwer going to Antwerp, 
was taken up asa spy, and imprisoned 
in the same place where the duke d’Aw 
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remberg was confined. That nobleman 
‘had an intimate acquaintance with the 
celebrated Rubens, who often went to 
visit him if his confinement ; and the 
-duke having observed the genius of 
Brouwer, by some slight sketches which 
he drew with black lead, without know- 
“ing who he was desired Rubens to bring 
‘with him, at his next visit, a palette and 
pencils, for a painter who was in custody’ 
along with him, : 
‘ "The materials requisite for painting 
were given to Brouwer, who took for 
his subject a groupe of soldiers who 
were playing at cards in acorner of the 
prison; and when the picture was finished 
and shown to Rubens, he exclaimed that 
it was painted by Brouwer, whose works. 
he had often seen, and as often admired. 
The duke, delighted with the discovery, 
set a proper value on the performance ; 
and although Rubens offered six hundred 
guilders for it; the duke would by no’ 
“means part with it, but presented the 
painter with a much larger sum. 
Rubens immediately exerted all - his 
interest’ to obtain the enlargement of 
Brouwer, and procured it by becoming 
his surety ;- he took him into his own 
house, clothed and maintained him, and 
took pains to make the world more ac- 
quainted with his merit: but the levity 
i of Brouwer’s: temper. would not suffer 
him to continue long with his benefactor ; 
nor would he consider his situation in 
any other light than that of a state of 
confinement: he therefore qintted Ru- 
bens, and died not long after, destroyed 
‘by a dissolute kind of life. ah 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the most eminent Artists for making of 
' Statues and Images in Clay, Marble, 
fvory, Brass, Se. 
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“‘Tuar of painting is a noble art, but 3 


_ this of the framing of statues is perhaps 
no whit inferior to it, since it makes a 
nearer approach unto nature than the 
other. Pictures may be seen indeed, but 


- {92.) Adams’s Anecdotes, vol. i. 
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these are also to be felt; have an entire 
and solid body, and thereupon are also 
the more durable. 'The most excellent 


-artificers in this kind were such as follow. 


J. Lisistratus of Sictone was the first 
that in. plaster or alabaster represented 
the’shape of a man’s visage in a mould, 
from the lively. face indeed: which image 
he after took in wax: nor stayed he 
there, but began to make images to the 
likeness of the person; before him every 
man studied only to make the fairest faces, 
and never regarded whether they were 


like or no. . 


2. Phidias was the most excellent gra- 
ver that ever was, as all nations will con-' 
fess that have ever heard of that’ statue 
of Jupiter Olympius which he made at 
Olympia, or the stately statue of Mi- 
nerva, ‘which hé wrought at Athens, in 
height six-and-twenty cubits, all made of 
ivory and gold: upon the swelling round 
of the shield of this goddess, he engraved 
the battle wherein the Amazons were de-" 
feated by Theseus; in the hollower part 
he enchased the conflicts between the 
gods and the giants; upon the shoes and 
pantofles she wearé,’he framed the fight 
betwixt the Centaurs and Lapithe} in 
the base, or pedestal of the statue, he cut 
the genealogy of Pandora, and the nati- 
vities of the gods, to the nuinber of thir- 
ty, and amongst them the goddess: of 
Victory, of most admirable workmanship, 


‘with a serpent and sphinx of brass, under 


the spear that Minerva holds in her hand,’ 
admired by all workmen. He flourished 
in the eighty-third Olympiad. 
3. Praxiteles’s Venus, which he wrought 
for them of Guidos, surpasses all images 
that ever were made by others or him- 
self; and in truth, so exquisite and “sin- 
gular it was, that many a man hath sailed 
to Gnidos for no other purpose but only 
to behold it. King Nicomedes offeted 
to free their city ofall debts (which were 
great sums) for this piece of work; but 
they resolved to stand all hazards rather 
than part with it. It is reported that a 
wretched fellow was enamoured: of this’ 


Venus, as one Alchidas a Rhodian loved 


‘his naked Cupid, that he made for them 


of Parium, a city within Propontis. ' 
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4. Scopas deserveth praise for his wors 
thy workmanship, in which most account 
is made of those images in the chapel of 
Ca. Domitius in the cirque of F aminius ; 
viz. Neptune, Thetts, and her son 
Achilles; the Sea-Nymphs, or Nereids, 
mounted upon dolphins, whales, and 
mighty sea-horses; the Tritons, with 
all the choir, attending upon Phorcus, a 


sea-god; and the mighty fishes called. 


Pristes, besides many other monsters of 
the sea; all of them wrought by him so 
curiously, that had he set about making 
of them all his life-time, and done no- 
thing else, aman would have thought it 
work enough. 

5. Menestratus’s Hercules men have 
in high admiration, as also his Hecate, 
which standeth in a chapel at Ephesus, 
behind the great temple of Diana; the 
sextons or wardens of which chapel give 
warning unto those that come to see it, 
that they look not too long upon it, for 
fear of dazzling and hurting their eyes, 
the lustre of the marble is so radiant and 
resplendent. 

6. Apolonins and Tauriscus were the 
makers of that brave piece of Zetus, 
Amphion, Dirce, the bull, and the bond 
wherewith Dirce was tied, all in one entire 
stone, which was brought from Rhodes 
to Rome. | 

7. Lysias made a chariot drawn with 
four horses, Apollo and Diana, all of 
one piece’: and it appears how highly it 
was esteemed by the honourable place 
wherein it stood; for Augustus Cesar, 
to the honour of Octavius his father, de- 
dicated it. in Mount Palatine, over the 
triumphant arch there, and placed it 
within a shrine or tabernacle, adorned 
with columns, 

8. Agesander, Polydorus, and Athe- 
nodorus, Rhodians, most excellent work- 
men all, agreed by one consent to express 
lively in one entire stone, Laocoén him- 
self, and his children, and the wonderful 
intricate windings of the serpents clasping 
about them. 'l’his work remaincth to be 
seen in the palace of the emperor Titus; 
a piece of art to be preferred (no doubt) 
before all figures, cut or cast images, 
whatsoever. : 


(4.) Plin. 1. 36. ¢. 5. 
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9, Lysippus was the founder .of the 
Colossus, or stately image of Hercules at 
Tarentum, which was forty cubits hign: 
and miraculous is the device wich 
commonly reported of this Colossus, that 
aman may move and stir it easily with 
his hand. so truly balanced it standeth, 
and equally counterpoised by geometry ; 
and yet no wind, no storm or tempest is 
able to shake it. He also expressed the 
personage of king Alexander the Great 
in brass; and many images he made of 
him, beginning at the very childhood of 
the said prince; nor would. that great 
mouarch suffer any other besides this 
principal workman to represent his effigies 
in brass. He was at first but a poor 
tinker, or plain brasier, and then took 
heart to proceed further by an answer 
that Eupompus a painter gave him; who 
being asked, “‘ what pattern he had best 
follow of all the workmen that had 
gone before him?’ he showed him a 
multitude of people, and told him, 
“He should do best to imitate nature 
herself.’” 

10. Charles of Lindus was apprentice 
to Lysippus: he made the Colossus of 
the Sun which stood at Rhodes, and was 
of all others the most admirable; for it 
carried seventy cubits in height: but it 
stood but sixty-six years, being’ over- 
thrown by an ‘earthquake,, yet lying 
along, a wonderful and prodigious thing 
to behold. The thumbs and great-toes 
of it are so big, as few men are. able to 
fathom one of them; the fingers and toes 
are bigger than most part of other whole 
statues and images: twelve years the ar- 
tificer was in framing it, and the bare 
workmanship cost three hundred talents, 
given by king Demetrius. 

11. Zendorus framed that huge and 
prodigious Colossus of Mercury, at 
Auvergne in France; ten years he was 
about it, and the workmanship came to 
four hundred thousand cesterces. Having 
made sufficient proof of his art there, 
Nero, the emperor, sent for him to Rome, 
where he cast and finished’ a Colossus an 
hundred and ten feet jong, ‘to the simili- 
tude and likeness of the said emperor, as 
it was first appointed, and as he began 
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it: but Nero being dead, it was dedi- 
cated to the honour of the Sun. 

12. Polycletus, the Sicyonian,; made 
that which workmen call the Canon; 
_ that’ is to say, one absolute piece of 
work, from whence artificers ‘do fetch 
their draughts, symmetries, and propor 
tions, as from a perfect pattern or rule, 
which guides and directs them in their 
work 5 so as we may truly judge that he 
alone reduced the skill of foundery and 
imagery into an art and method, He 
made Diadumenus in brass, an effeminate 
young man, with a diadem about his 
head: a piece of work much spoken of, 
for it cost an hundred talents. . 

13. Myro, born at Eleuthere, and 
apprantice to Agelades: the piece of 
works that brought him into name, and 
made him famous, was an heife? of brass, 
wich divers poets have celebrated in 
their verse. He seems to have been the 
first that wrought not his images after 
one sort, but aleered his work after many 
fashions, as being fuller of invention, and 
given more to device in his art: more 
curious also and precise in his symmetries 
and proportions; ye- he went no farther 
than the outward lineaments of the body; 
as for the inward affections of the mind 
he did not express in any of his works. 

14. Leontius expressed lively in brass; 
Astylos, the famous runner, in a race; 
which image is shewed for a rare piece of 
work in Olympia: also the portrait of 
one that seemed lame, and to halt by 
reason of an ulcer: but the same was so 
lively and naturally done, that as many 
as beheld the same, seemed to have a 

aie ‘ ° 
compassion and fellow-feeling with him 
of some pain and grievance of his sore; 
‘and this piece of work may be seen at 
Syracuse. 

‘15. Euphranor was the maker of that 
Paris, the excellent art and workmanship 
whereof is seen in this, that it represented 
unto-the eye all at once, a judge between 
the goddesses, the lover of Helena, and 

yet the murderer of Achilles. 
~ 16, Calamis made chariots drawn with 
two, and at other times with four horses: 
and for absolute workmanship about 
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horses, wherein he never missed, he had 
not his fellow in the world- and that he 
might appear to have the like art in fram- 
ing human ‘statues, he made one im the 
resemblance of the lady Alcmena, which 
is so exquisitely wrought, as that no man 


could set a better piece of work by it. 


17. Bryaxis, his most excellent piece 
in brass was a man. most grievously 
wounded, fainting and ready to die there- 


‘upon ; which he did so lively, that one 


might perceive therein how little life and 
breath was left in his body. 

18. Chanachus, with his Apollo, had 
another exquisite and curious work. by 
him devised and wrought: it was a stag 
standing so lightly upon-his feet that a 
man might draw a thread under them, 
and the same take hold of the floor un- 
derneath so daintily, that he seemed to 
touch it with one foot by the claw, with 
another by the heel; and the same after 


‘such a winding manner, twining and 


turning, as well with the one as the 
other, that a man would think one while 
he would bounce and spring forward, and 
another while start and cast himself back- 
ward. 

19. Leocras made the eagle that ra- 


-vished Ganymede, and flew away with 


him, but so artificially, that, as if she 
knowing what a fair and dainty boy 
she had in charge, and to whom she car- 
ried him, clasped the child so tenderly, 
that she forbare with her talons to pierce 
through so much as his clothes. 
20. Theodorus, who made the laby-. 
rinth of Samos, cast his own image in 
brass, which, besides the near and wonder- 
fulresemblance of himself, was contrived so 
artificially besides, and set out with such 
other fine devices, that he was much re- 
nowned for it: in his right hand he had 
a file; and in his left he hore with three 
fingers a little coach, with four horses, 
but both the coach, horses and coach= 
man, were couched ‘in so small a com- 
pass, that a little fly, which he also de- 
vised to be made with the rest, covered 
all with her wings. 
91. Callimachus was a workman of 


great note; but he was surnamed Cacie 
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otechmes, for he would always be find- © 


ing fault with his own workmanship, and 
could never see when to make an end, 
still thinkiag he had not showed art 
enough. There is a dance of Lacedemo- 
nian women of his making, a piece of work 
which he went about to amend; and when 
he thought to make it better, he marred it 
in such a manner that it lost all the grace 
that it had before. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the most applauded Actors upon Theatres, 
and the Name, Rithes, and I avour of 
sreat Persons they have thereby aitained 
unto. 


: ehh 
Some of these have been. masters of 
that grace and sweetness in their pronun- 


ciation, and have expressed things so _ 


much to the life, by their choice and be- 
fitting gesture, that they have wonder- 
fully gained upon the minds of men there- 
by: which being observed, the most fa- 
mous orators that ever were, were not 
ashamed to become the scholars of such 
- men as.these; and had they not so done, 
they had never obtained the perfection of 
their own art. . 

1. Richard Burbage and Edward Al- 
len, were two such actors in queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time, as no age must ever look 


to see the like: and to make.their come-_ 


dies complete, Richard Tarleton, who for, 
his part played the clown, never had his 
match, nor ever will have. . 

2. Andreas Salvadorus was an excel- 
Tent dramatic poet, in which it was his 
peculiar happiness to have Lauretius 
Victorius for an’actor, whose praise will 
continue to latest posterity. “ His voice 
was clear, sweet, and loud: he had a dis- 
tinct and harmoniaus pronunciation; and 
was an excellent singer: by all which he 
gave, as it were, something of diviné to 
every thing he had to deal in, which ap~ 
paves more plainly when he was gone, 

_for the things he had pronounced seemed 
not the same in the mouths of others. 


(21.) Plin. 1.34. c. 8. p, 504. 
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3. Polus was a famous actor at 
Athens, of whom it is said, that when 
he was to play such a part as required to 
be presented with a remarkable passion, 
he privily brought in the urn and bones 
of his dead son; whereby he so excited. 
his own passion, and was moved to deli- 
ver himself with that efficacy both in 
words and gesture, that he filled the 
whole theatre with unfeigned lamentas 
tions and tears. — 

4, Roscius was so incomparable an 
actor, that he excelled all mimics and 
players that came upon the stage: so 
that whensoever any thing was fngidly, 
or but indifferently personated upon the 
theatre, the spectators would commonly 
cry out, “ Roseius plays not.” This 
man, with his utmost study and diligence, 
was subservient to the eyes and ears of 
the people: and therefore he would fami- 
harly glory in this, that he did never 
bring any gesture before the people, 
which he had not well practised at 


home, and there approved of it before- » 


hand. 

5. When Tullius Cicero began to 
plead in causes, it is said of him, that he 
applied himself to Roscius the comedian, 
and Asopus the tragedian; for instruc- 
tions. ‘This /AZsopus was famous in 
Rome for action: and they say, that 
once playing the part of. Atreus, delibe- 
rating upon the punishment of Thyestes, 
he was so transported, that he struck 
and slew a servant, as he suddenly passed 
by, with the sceptre he then had im his 
hand. ‘This AMsopus i this employ at- 


tained a vast estate, which was after-. 


wards consumed in as much vanity as that 
whereby it had been gotten. o 

6. Nicocreon, of Salamine, and Pasi- 
crates the Solian, contended with. great 
earnestness in the shows that Alexander 
made at his return out of Egypt into 
Pheenicia: Pasicrates stood for Atheno- 
dorus, and Nicéecreon for one: ‘Thessalus,, 
whom Alexander himself favoured : yet 
he discovered not this inclination till such 
time as the judges had pronounced Athe- 


nodorus the victor. Then Alexander, as 


(1.) Bak. Chron, p. 581. — (2.) Janit Nicii Pinacoth. Imag. 1.35. p. 62, 63.'"— (3.) Lips. de 


Const. 1.1. c. 8. p.32.— (4.) Patrit. de Regno, |, 5. tit. 19, -p. 349, 


© 17. 658,—~—(5.) Plut, in Cic. p. 863. 
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Cel. Antiq. Lect. 1. 14. 


he 
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he departed, said, “ He did commend 
the judges; nevertheless he had rather 
have lost a part of his kingdom than to 
have seen ‘Thessalus overcome.” ‘Also 
when Athenodorus (being fined by the 
Athenians for being absent from their bac- 
chanals) had besought Alexander to in- 
tereede by his letter in his behalf, he de- 
nied his request therein, but paid for him 
the fine that was imposed upon him. 

' 7. Callipedes, an actor of tragedies, 
had a celebrated name amongst the Gre- 
cians, and a mighty fame amongst all 
men for his surpassing skill and dexterity 


in that faculty. This man meeting with 


Agesilaus, saluted him first, and joining 
himself with those that were walking, 
made ostentation of himself, supposing 
Agesilaus would take occasion to speak 
familiarly to him: but perceiving no no- 
tice was taken, ‘“‘ Dost thou not know 
me, O king!” saidhe. Agesilaus look- 
ing upon him, ‘* Are you,” said he, 
<< Callipedes the dicelict ?” so the Spar- 
tans term those that are mimics: » and 
the word doth signify an idol or image. 
By this means he checked the man’s 


. pride, and yet gratified the humour. of 


sclf-admiration that he was so far carried 
away with. " 
8. Demosthenes being once exploded 


_by the people. hasted home with his head 


covered, and his mind troubled: Satyrus, 


‘the tragedian, followed him, to whom 


Demosthenes Jamentably complained, 
“That whereas he was more labourious 
than all other orators, and’that he had 
much impaired the state of his body in 
the prosecution thereof, yet he could not 
please the people: but that drunkards, 
mariners, and illiterate persons held the 
pulpit, while’in the mean time he was 
xejected.” “ You say true,” said Satyrus: 
«“ but I shall soon remove the cause, if you 
will repeat me some verses of Euripides or 
Sophocles without book.” Demosthenes 
pronounced some of them, which Sa- 
tyrus repeated after him with sucha de- 
cency of countenance, and such aptness 
of gesture, that Demosthenes scarce 
knew them’to bethe same. Here it was 
that he first understood what an accession 


(6) Plat. in Alex. p. 681.—(7.) Ibid. p. 607. 
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of dignity and grace is added to an oras 
tion by action; and thenceforth he ac- 
counted a.declamation a thin and vain 
thing where pronunciation and action 

_were neglected. . 
-g. Hippias, and Sergius-were two tra- 
gedians and mimics in Rome, who were 
in such favour with Marcus Antonius, 
that they could do with him almost what 
they pleased. Also Cytheris, a woman 
of the same profession, was so much be- 
loved by him, that he carried her with 
him, as he went from city to city: and 
no less a retinue waited upon her care 
riage than if it had been that of his mo- _ 
ther. 

~ 10. Theodorus Zuingerus, soon after 
his childhood, gave instance of what his 
country might expect from him: for in 
a play that was pablicly exhibited by 
Thomas Platerus (the father of Foelix), 
when he sustained the character of Cu-_ 
pid, with his sweet variety of gesture, 
his becoming action, and pleasant pro- 
nunciation, he so turned the faces, eyes, 
and minds of all men upon him, that 
tears of joy dropped from the eyes. of 
some of the spectators ; others witnessed 
the applause they gave him, by the stghs: 
that parted from them ; and others again 
cried out with the poet, 


- Ingenium celeste suis velocius annis, 
Surgit, et ingrate fert malé damna mores 


«¢ A heav’n-born wit, preventing his own years, 
Rises, and loss by base delays he fears.” 


11. Claudius Rufus hath left in writ- 
ing, that many years ago, in those days 
when Caius Sulpitius and Licinius Stole 
were consuls, there reigned.a great pesti- 
‘lence at Rome, such a mortality as con- 
sumed all the stage players indifferently — 
one with anothers whereupon;at. their 
instant prayer and request, thére repaired: 
out of Tuscany to Rome many excellent | 
and siugularactors in this kind, amongst 
whom, he who was of the greatest repus 
tation, and had carried the name longest 
in all theatres for his rare giit.and dex- 
terity that way, was ‘called Hister, of 


Coel. Rhod. 1.11. c. 16. p. 505.—(8:) Piut. im 


Hemost. p. $49.—(9-) Plut. in Anton. p. 920.—-(10.) Melch. Adam, in Vit. Germ. Med. p. 301. 
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not of any generous extraction, but gre. 


whose name all other afterwards were 
the meaner sort,, who was a mariner, at * 


ealled Histriones. 


12. Astydamus, the son of Morsymus, 
was aplayer, so notedin his time, that the 
people decreed he should have a statue 
erected in the theatre, in honour of him, 
more especially for that, in the acting of 


Parthenopzeus; he had performed it 


with that dexterity and grace, as merited 
an applause from them all. This player 
therefore framed a title and inscription 
for his own statue, in which he had not 
been oversparing “in his own praises ; 
this title he read amongst the people, 
that in case it should be approved by 
them, it might be disposed with. his sta- 
tue: but the people were so offended 
with the man for being so very lavish in 
his own praises, that by a general vote it 
was decreed, ‘* That so arrogant a title 
as that should not be admitted.” Suidas 
says. “ This title was to this purpose :” 


6 Would I had Jiv’d with them, or they with 
me 

‘Who for sweet speaking so reriowned be ; 

J then (no doubt), had gain’d the chiefest 
praise 5 ; 

£Envy'd by those who ean no envy raise.” 


CHAP. XV. 


: 
Of Men notably practised in Swimming $ 
and how long seme have continued under 


Water. 


Custom and long practice of any 
thing doth seem to divest man of his own 
nature, and to adopt another. instead 
thereof, as we may perceive upon divers 
occasions: and particularly in respect of 
what follows. 
‘1. Spunges are gathered from the sides 
of rocks, fifteen fathom under water, 
about the bottom of tbe Streights of Gi- 


braltar. The people that get them, are’ 


go trained up in diving from their’ child- 
hood, that they can endure to remain 
under water such a continuance of time, 
as if it was their own proper element. 

2. Among those wonders which have 
been in our time, we know of late aman, 


some times for a: stipend; and at. other 
times got his living by fishing. This 
man was known in a sharp season of the 
year, and sometimes in a troubled .sea, 
in. ore day to have swimmed trom 
JEnaria, an island among the Pithecusz, 
over against Naples, as. far as to Pro- 


‘chytas, which is almost fifty ferloags, 


+ 


and at sometimes to have returned 1n the 
same day. When this seemed unio ail 
men utterly incredibie, he voluntayily 
made. offer of himself to perform. it. 
Multitudes came to behold this sight, 
and when Aanaria had leaped into the sea, 
a boat that followed him on purpose, 
observed him swimming at some distance 
before them that were in it, till such 
time as he came to shore at Prochytas 
in safety. ve 

3, Historians.do much admire the va- 
lour and strength of Sertorius; his first 
warfare was under Scipio, against the 
Cimbrians, who had_ passed over into 


Gaul: inthis war, when a party of the 


Romans had fought unfortunately, it 
happened that Sertorious was grievously 
wounded, and had lost his horse; in- 
this case, with his breast-plate upen him, 
and shield and arms in his hand, he threw 
himself into the Rhodanus, a swift river, 
and on striving against. the adverse waves, 
he swam over it, and not without great © 
admiration of the enemy, he got over in 
safety to the Roman army on the other 
side. 

4, Sczevola, a man of admirable va- 
lour, having alone defended a rock all 
the day from the whole force of the Bri- 
tons, when night came he threw himself 
into the sea, and laden with a heavy 
shield, and two coats of mai!, by swim- 
ming he got safe to Caesar, who having: 
publicly applauded hind, of a private sol- 
dier, made him acenturiom. © : 

5. Those few people that dwell in the 
islands of Liar and Cailon, are almost 
transformed into the nature of fishes: so 


‘excellent swimmers are they, that seeing | 


a vessel on the seas, though stormy and 


: 


(11) Plut. Mor, in Quest. Rom. qu. 107. p. §85.—(12.) Zuin, Thea. vol. 1. 1. 2. p. 163. 
(a.) Clark’s Geogr. Descrip. p. 196.—(2.) Alex. ab Alex. Genia. Dier, lQ.c. 21. p. 91. Zuite 
Thea. vol. 2. L. de p. 12Q—-(@) Patrit, de Reguo, 1. 8. tit. 4) pe 167.—- (4.) Thid. p. 168. ; 


tempesteous 
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‘tempestuous, they will swim to it, though 

‘it be distant from them five or six’ miles: ; 

“and this only to beg alms, their own food 

‘being nothing “but fish, and they very 
oor, 

6. They fish’for’pearl in the South sea 
near Panama, and in the North sea in 
divers, places, as in the isle of Margareta 
towards the coast: of Paria, where the 
oysters feed upon cubuca:. The ‘pearls 
of greater price are called Quilates, or 


‘Carats. For this fishing they choose the | 
‘best-winded men, and such as can con- _ 


‘tain longest underwater. At Barlo» 
“vento, Cuba, and Hispaniola, I ‘have 


“geen them stay three quarters of an hour 


~ va Peregrina. 


ned 


‘inder water, and 1 was told they ‘have 
had some who have continued ‘the whole 
hour. The general of Margaita keeps 
many of these ‘men, who are ‘slaves to 


him, called Bouze: one of these pearls. 


was brought to the’king of Spain as big 
as a pigion’s egg, valued at. 14,000 du- 
cats, by some 109,000, and it was called 


7. ‘The Grecians.used to-breed up their 
children with liberal education: 
were well instructed in wrestling, aad 
also were taught to swim well. This was 

“the reason that very few of the Grecks 


‘perished inthe naval fight of Xerxes at 


Salamin, for’being well skilled in swim- 
ming, when any of their ships were bro- 
‘Aken or in danger of sinking, they quitted 


“them, and leaping into the sea, swam 


\ 


safely to Salamin: on the other side, the 


* Persians: being- generally unpractised 
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herein, for the most part perished in the 
pea, Ist 7 


Peter, king of Hungary, besieged Piso- 
[t was here that a certain Hun- 


mcomparable swimmer, was sent im the 
dead of the night by the governor, to 


get by swimming privily,. under the 


enemy's ships: this he did, and with 


an augur he so bored them in the bot. 


.tém, that between two and three o'clock 


: 


¢.4. p. 969—(10.) -Plut in Cz 


1..2.. tit. 4. Pp. 165. 
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- 


‘the siege and to depart 


time when the battle was hottest. 
' this vast heap of woud began at first to 


they: 


' <8. ‘Henry the Third, the emperor of 
the Romans, in revenge for the death of | 


29 


‘in the morning, divers of them began to. 


sink, ‘By this artifice, the forces of the 
‘Germans Were so broken and impaired, 
that they were constrained to’break up 


9. Alphonsus, king of Sicily aud Ar- 


‘Yagon, besieged the city of Bonifacia, a 
- colony of the Genoese, in the istand of 


Corsica ;‘he had there, more especially, 
One vast ship, which was ‘called the 


‘Round-head, which created the Genoese 


a great deal ‘of trouble and dinger, in 


‘their naval fights with him ; whereupon, 


by the command of Johannes Campos 
‘Felgosus, one Andreas Mergus, a Ge- 
noése, cast himself into the sea with his 
helmet on his head, and/a short-knife in 
his hand, and being (as he was), an excel- 
lent diver under water, with little trouble 
he eut the cables of this ship, in the 
Then 


move itself, then to turn the beak of ‘it 
another way, .and after, to draw “along 
‘with it other ships; so that” Alphonsus 
was constrained to retire, and to give 
leave to the Genoese to enter in safety 
their city of Bon:facia, and to relieve it. 
10. C. Julius Casar, by swimming 
and resting himself upon blown bladders, 
would pass over rivers with ‘that celerity 


vand speed, that. oftentimes he hath pre- 


vented and arrived, beforesuch messengers 


as he had before appointed to carry the 
‘néws' of his -conting. 
‘by a sudden eruption of theenemy, he 


At Alexandria, by ~ 


was constrained to leap into a boat (and 
when too great a number cast themselves 

into it after him), he was forced to leap ~ 
thehce into the sea, where he swam two 


‘hundred’ paces to get into one Of his 


own ships, holding in the mean time, his 
wtitings in-his left hand above the water, 
lest they should be damnified that way, 

and drawing his general's coat after him — 
with his teeth, that the enemy might 
not boast of having such a spoil in their 
power. be 
11. Scyllias was the best swimmer 


-and diver of all other men in his time. 


53) Purch. Pilg. ‘tom. 1. 1.:5.'c. 14; §..2. ps 659.—(6.) Vincent le Blane’s Trayels, tom. 3. 
“€. 13. p. 386.—(7.) Zuin. Thea. vol. 2. 1.5. p. 386.—(8.} Ibid. p. 387.— 9.) Fuigos. Ex. 1. 7, 
ur. p.731. Zuin, Theatr, vol. 2. b-5. p. 387. 
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He attended upon Xerxes in his expedi- 
tion into Greece; and in the wreck of 
- part of his navy at Pelion, this man was of 
special use; much money he saved ‘or the 
Persians, and much he gained to him- 
self. He had resolved, and waited an 
opportunity, to pass over to the Greeks : 
and casting himself into the sea at 
Aphetas, where Xerxes’s navy was, he 
swam to Artemisium, which is well nigh 
eight hundred furlongs: there he told 
the Greeks of the Persian’s shipwreck at 
Pelion, and the ships that were sent to 
fetch a compass about Euboea. He and 
his daughter, called Cyana, whom he 
had also taught to swim, and dive with 
great dexterity, these two swimming un- 
der water, cut in pieces the cordage of 
the Persian ships in a very vehemently- 
tempestuous time, by which means a 

reat destruction was made of Xerxes’s 
galleys. The Grecians weremindfulof this 

ood turn, and in honour of his memory, 
and that of his daughter, the Amphic- 
tions decreed a statue of each of them 
to be kept enshrined at Delphos. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the most famous Philosophers, Acade- 


mics, Stioics, Cynics, Epicureans, and 
others. 


A LARGER account of the ancient 
sages and philosophers, would not agree 
with my present design, and therefore I 
have contented myself with this abstract 
froin Laertius, to whom I refer my rea- 
’ der, if he is desirous.of further satisfac- 
tion in their doctrines and tenets. 

1. Thales, a Phoenician, some say a 
Milesian, . was of an illustrious family ; 
it is said, “ That he first found ont the 
calculation of eclipses, and obliquity of 
the ecliptic; was the first that said souls 
were immortal, and that the sun was six 
hundred and twenty tines bigger than 
the moon; and first described a right- 
lined triangle of equal magnitude witha 
given circle; he held water the beginnin 
ef all things: that the world had asoul ;. 
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and he first divided the year into three 
hundred and sixty-five days: he was born 
in the thirty-first Olympiad, and died in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age: or, 
as Sosicrates, in the ninetieth; he was 
the first of the seven wise men; and his 
saying was, “ Know thyself.” ; 

2. Solon, a Salaminiah by birth. He 
first eased the burden of the Athenians, 
occasioned by usury: discovered and re- 
sisted the intended tyranny of Pisistratus, 
and finding it in vain, laid down his arms 
at the gate of the. common hall, saying, 
<©Q my country, I have assisted thee, 
both in word and deed.” He made laws 
for the Athenians: he flourished in the 
forty-sixth Oiympiad, and died in Cy- 
prus, when he was cighty years of age. 

3. Chilon, the son of Damagetus, was 
a Spartan; he was acquainted with the 
fable-maker /Ksop: being asked, what 
was hardest to do? he said, ‘ To 
keep secrets, to dispose well of our lei- 
sure hours, and to bear an injury.” His 


_ precepts were, to restrain the tongue, 


especially in feasts; to speak no evil of 
our neighbours; to threaten none, be- 
cause ’tis womanish; to visit our friends 
most in adversity ; not to speak evil of 
the dead: to honour age; to prefer loss 
to a reproachful gain; not to wish things 
that cannot be,” &c. He was oid in the 
fifty-second Olympiad, and died at Pisa- 
in the arms of a son of his, victorious in 
in the Olympic games. His joy it seems 
was too strong for his weak body: his 
saying was, ‘* A promise and a loss lie 
near together.” ‘ ral 

4, Pittacus, the son of Hyrrhadius, 
was a Mitylenian: he with the brethren 
of Alczeus slew Melanchrus the tyrant of 
Lesbos; refused money sent him by 
Croesus: the supreme magistracy amongst 
the Mitylenians was given him by 
universal consent, which he held ten 
years, and having settled their state, re~ 
signed his government. He: pardoned 
the murderer of his son, saying, ‘*’That 
pardon was better than repentance.” He 
said, ‘* That magistracy shows the man ;” 
and being asked, ‘¢ What was best ?” an« 


~ 
, 


swered, ‘* To do well that which the 


(1,) Laert. lib. 1. P- 6, 7.—(2.) Ibid. Pp: 11, 12,—(3.) Ibid. Pe 17; 18. 


present, 


and not to be insolent in prosperity. 
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present time required.” His advice was, 
not to discover what we are about till we 
have attained it. His saying was, 
«« Know the opportunity.” He lived be- 
yond seventy years, and died in the 
third year of the fifty-second Olym- 
piad. 

5. Bias, the son of Teutamis, was born 
at Priene, and-thought ‘by Satyrus the 
chief of the seven‘wise men of Greece: 
he said, “* Strength was a gift of nature, 
riches of fortune; but to comprehend 
things profitable for our country, was 
the prerogative of the miud and. pru- 
dence.”” When asked, what was most dif- 
ficult? To bear with constancy,” “ said 
he, ‘* The changes of our, affairs to the 
worse,””? Sailing with wicked persons in 
a storm, who then prayed, ‘‘ Hold your 
peace,” said he, “lest the gods know 
you are here.”? He advised, ‘* so to love, 
as that possibly we may hereafter hate: 
not to speak hastily: to say of the gods, 


_© That they are:’ to Jay up wisdom in 


youth for the support of old age: to ac- 
knowledge God the author of all the 
good we do.” He lived till aged ; and 
having pleaded the cause of one, he laid 


bis head down on the lap “of his grand- 


child, amd the judges having passed sen- 
tence for his client, and dismissed the 
court, he was found dead. His saying 


was, “ Most men are bad.”’ 


6, Cleobulus, the Lindian, was the 
son_of Evagoras: he advised men to 
marry their daughters, when virgins for 
age, and women for wisdom, thereby 
obscurely hinting, that virgins were to be 
instructed. ‘To do good to friends and 
enemies ; to oblige the one and reconcile 
the other: that going forth, we should 
ask, what we are re todo? and re- 
turning, what we have done? to be more 
ready to hear than speak : not to dally, 


~ nor quarrel with our wives in the pre- 


sence of others: to overcome pleasure ; 


He 
died at seventy years of age: his saying 


_ was, “ A measure is the best.” 


a5,— (s.) Ikid. p. 


7. Periander, the Corinthian, was the 


~ of son Cypseles: he seized upon the go- — 


vernment, and became the tyrant of Co- 


=) 26.—(9.) Ibid. p. 29. 
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rinth, being the first that kept a life- 
guard abouthim. He said, ‘¢ They that 
would rule safely, must rather be fenced 
with love and good will than arms: that 
rest is desirable ; petulancy, dangerous ; 
gain, filthy ; pleasures, fading ; but ho- 
nour, immortal.’’ He advised to keep 
promises, reveal no ‘secrets, to be the 
same towards our friends, fortunate or 
otherwise: and to punish not only those 
that commita fault, but those also that 
are aboutto doit. He held his tyranny 
forty years, and flourished in the thirty- 
eighth Olympiad. His saying was, “ In 
meditation there is all,” 

8. Anarcharsis, the son of Gnurus, 
and brother of Cadvides, king of the 
Scythians, came to Athens, and was re- 
ceived by Solon as his friend. He used 
to-say, ** That the vine had three clusters; 
the first of pleasure, the second of drunk- 
enness, and the third of sorrow and re- 
pentance: that seamen are but four 
inches distant from death: and that the 
market-place is a spot of ground, where 
men meet to deceive one another.” Being 
asked, What ships were the safest? he. 
replied, “Those in ihe haven.” When 
reproached by one of the Athens for be- 
ing a Scythian, ** My country,’” said he, 
‘‘ is areproach to me; but thou art so to 
thy country.” When abused by a young 
man at a feast, Youngstér,” said he, ¢ if 
you cannot bear your wine young, you 
will carry water when you are old.” He 
is said to have found out the anchor and 
the potters wheel. Returning into Scy- 
thia, he highly commended the laws of 
Greece, and endeavouring to alter those 
of his own country, he was shot dead at 
a hunting by the king his brother, 

Q. Epizhenides, the son of Phestius, a 
Cretan, issaid to have slept fifiy-seven 
years: was illustrious amongst the 
Greeks, and a friend of the gods: he 
purged the city of Athens, and thereby 
freed it of the pestilence. Phlegon saith 
he lived one hundred and fitty-seven. , 
years: he was contemporary with Solon. 

10. Pherecydes, the son of Badys, 
was a Syrian: strange things are reported 
of him; as that, walking upon the 


Laert. lib. 1. p. 19, 20.—(5.) Ibid. p. 20, 21.——-(6.), Ibid. p. 23, 24.—-(7 ) Ibid. p. 24, 
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shore, 


952: 


shore, and seeing a ship sailing with a 
prosperotis wind, he said, “ That ship 


would be presently cast away ;" as it: 


was in their sight: also having drank 
water out of a pit, he foretold there 
would be an earthquake within three 
days; which also came to pass: coming 
to Messana, he warned Perilaus, his hosr, 
to depart thence, with all that he had ; 
which he neglecting to do, Messana was 
taken. He is said ‘to have died of the 


Jousy disease: he lived in the fifty-ninth’ 


Olympiad, 


11. Anaximander, the Milesian, held: 


infinity to be the beginning and element 
of all things (not air or water), which 
changed in its parts, but was immutable 
in the whole: that the earth 1s the cen- 
tre, and round: that the moon has no 
light of her own: the sun is bigger than 
the earth, and is the purest fire. He found 
out the gnomon for dials: first described 
the compass of sea and: land, and made 
a sphere. He lived to sixty-two years, 
and died about the fifty-eighth: Olym- 
piad. 

-12. Anaxagoras, the son of Eubulus, 
a Clazomenian, was noble and rich, but 
left allto his. friends: when one ‘said, 
‘He had no care of his country: 
“Yes, but Ll have,” said he, pointing 
towards heaven. He said, ‘*The sun 
was a red-hot iron, bigger than Pelopon- 


nesus: that the moon was habitable, and. 


that.there were hills and valleys therein: 


that the milky-way was the reflex light: 


of thesun: that the origin of winds is the 
extention of the air by the sun. Being 
asked, what he- was born for? ‘ To 
contemplate,” said he, ‘* the sun, moon, 
and heavens.” He said, the whole frame 
- of heaven consisted of stone, and that 
it was kept from falling by. the swift 
turning of it. He died at Lamsacum 
in the first year of the seventy-eighth 
Olympiad. 

13. Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, 
was an Athenian: he was valiant, pa- 
tient, constant, and contented. His 
food was so wholesome, and he so. tem- 
perate, that though the pestilence was 
often in Athens, yet he alone was never. 


(10. Laert. lib, 1. pe $1.00(11.) Ibid. lib. 2. py 38:—-(42.) Ibid. p. $4.—(13.) Ibid. °p,.37, 38. 
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sick: seeing a multitude of -things-ex-, 
posed to sale, ** What a number of, 
things,” said-he, “ have I no need of !” 


He took no notice of those that res 
He was, 


proached or backbited him. 


powerful in persuasion, anddissuading 5 


‘as he apprehended the occasion for either. 
He said it was a strange thing that all men > 


could tell what goods'they had, but no. 
man how many friends he hath, so res 


iiss are they in that.matter ; that knows. 


ledge is the only good-thing, and igno- 


rance the only evil; that his genius did; 
presignify, future things to him: that; 


other men lived to eat, but he did eat to 
live. Being asked, ‘* What was the prin- 


cipal virtue of youth?” he replied, ‘Not, 
“ Whether it were, 


to over-do:”’ and, 
best to marry or live single?’ he an- 
swered, In both you will. repent.” 
He advised youth daily to contemplate 
themselves in a glass, that if handsome, 


they might make themselves. worthy of: 
it; if deformed, they might «cover it 


with learning. By the Oracle of Opollo 
he was judged the wisest of men, by 
which -he fell into the envy and hatred of 
many ; and was» accused. as the despiser 
of} the old, 
gods; and thereupon being condemned, 
hesdrank poison, The Athenians soon 
after bewailed the loss of him, 
in the ninety-fifth Olympiad, 
seventy, 


14. Aristippus the Cyrenian, moved | 


with the glory of Socrates, came to 
Athens, and there professing himself a 


Sophist, was the first of the Socratics | 


that exacted a reward: he was a man 
that knew how to serve every place, 
time and person, and he himself aptly 
sustained what person he pleased; upon 


which: account he was more gracious | 
with Dionysius than any other, and. by | 


Diogenescalled theroyal dog. Beingask- 


ed, what he bad learned by philosophy ? © 


“ To use all men,” said he, ‘ with con- 
fidence.” 


evil,”” said he, ** we should not use it in 


the festivals of the gods.” Dionysius, 
asked him. the reason why philosophers . 


came 


and a setter-forth of new. 


He died , 
aged | 


When one upbraided | him . 
that he lived sumptuously : “If that were» 


é 
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game to the houses of rich men, but 
rich men.went notto theirs? ‘* Because,” 
replied he, ‘those know what they want, 
but these do not.” One asked him, what 
difference there was betwixt one wise, 
and another not. so? ‘*Send,;” said he, 
*« both naked where they are not known, 
and you will discover it.” Having en- 
treated Dionysius in behalf of his friend, 
and in vain: he threw’ himself at his feet ; 
and . being. blamed for so doing; ‘ Not 
I,” said he, ‘ but) Dionysius is: in 
fault, who hath his ears:in) his feet,” 


Many were his witty and acute sayings: 


and replies; a .number: of which may 
be. found, whence: these. were borrowed, 
that is, from Laertius.. 

15. Stilpon of Megara so far isurpassed 
all others in learning, and a copious way 
of speaking, that litthe wanted but: that 


_all. Greece, fixing: its eve upon him, 


had passed over unto:the Megarick’sect. 
He had an unchaste daughter, and when 
one told him that she-was.a dishonour to 


him: ** Not) so much,” said ‘he, ‘‘ as [. 


am an honour to her,” He wasiin great 


favour with Ptolomseus Soter; and when. 
- Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, had» 


taken Megara, he gave express: order 


for the saving his house, and. caused all 


his goods to be restored. He was com- 


- manded immediately to depart « Athens - 


by the Areopagites, for having spoken 
slightingly of the statue’ of Minerva, 
the work of Phidias. Certain it. is, 
that he was in such honour: at Athens, 
that the tradesmen would ‘run out of 


their shops to see: him; and when one: 


said, “ They wonder at thee Stilpon, as 
at a wild beast';”” ‘* No,”’ said: the other; 
but as atrue man.” ; 

16. Plato, 
son of Ariston, and descended from 
Solon, by. his mother Perictione. In 


matters of philosophy that: fill under: 


sense, -~ he followed Heraclitus; in 
things only comprehended by the mind, 
Pythagoras : and ‘in politi-s, Socrates, 
He was one of that reputation, that, 
when hes went up: to the Olympic 


games, the eyes of all the Athenians: 
_ were bent upon him. -He got the 


Rb.4. p. 9G. (18,) Ibid. pu 98,994 : 


an Anthenian, was the: 


namev of Plato (say some) from’ the: 
breadth: of his: forehead. Aristotle 
saith, “The manner of his speech: was» 
aimiddle'sort, betwixt verse and prose,” 
He professed philosophy in the academy; 
whence that: sect: of philosophers that. 
came from him were called’ by him 
Academics. He said the soul) is im+ 
mortal, that the seat of reason is inthe: - 
head, of anger in'the heart, of love ine 
the liver; that matter‘and:God are: thee 
two principles of all things) He died 
in’ the first’ year of the one hundredth» 
Olympiad, aged eighty+one, and was» 
buried in the academy. hs 

17; Speusippus, son of Eurvmedonithe: 
Athenian:succeeded Plato, he set up the: 
images of the Graces in his school: he» 
held the same opinion with his master! 
Plato, but was inferior to him in his man- 
ners, asone that was passionate, and as 
lover of pleasures, Ia his age he fell in- 
to the palsy, and then with grief being: 
made weary of life, he willingly exchang- 
ed it for death. 

18. Xenocrates, son of Agathenor, 
was born at Chalcedon: he was the scho~" 
lar of Plato, and was naturally dull, and: 
of a:sad countenance, -but of singular’ 
chastity, and so famous for his veracity, » 
that the Athenians received his téstimo- > 
ny without an oath. Being sent with» 
others ambassador from Atthens to king: 
Philip, he alone returned uncorrupted! 
with money: yet this so great a man the» 
Athenians ‘caused to be suld, because he: 
was not able to pay the tribute ‘of !an in 
habitant. Demetrius Phalereus bought’ 
him, paid the tnbute, and set him’ 
at liberty. He succeeded Speusippus, 
and taught in the academy twenty-five: 
years, and died iu the night by a fall, in 
the second year'of the one hundred:and 
tenth Olympiad, being at that time aged. 
eighty-two years. 

19, Byon, the son of a publican about: 
Borysthenes, was aman. of a quick wit’: 
being asked. “ Wheter a man should 


do well to marry 2? “If,” said he, “she. 


be fair, she will be common ; and if foul, 
a torment.” He said old age was the: 


haven of evils, and that: thereupon all 


(14.) Laert. lib. p. 49, 50.—(15.) Ibid. p. 61, 62,—=(36.) Ibid. lib. 3. p. 70. 71. &6,—-(17.) Tid. 
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things hastened unto it; that it wasa 
great evil, that we are not able to bear 
evils; that the way tothe grave was 
easy, 2s being found by us when our 
eyes areshut. He was so vain-glorious, 
that at Rhodes he persuaded seamen to 
follow him-in the habit of scholars, He 
sucked in atheism from Theodorus, and 
having lived impiously, no wonder he 
was so loath and afraid todie. He fell 
sick and died at Chalcis. 
90. Aristoteles, the son of Nichoma- 
chus, was born at Stagira : he stammer- 
ed in his speech, his legs were small, 


and his eyes little; his habit was com-- 


monly rich, and he wore rings upon his 
fingers; he fell off from his master Plato 
while yet alive; and finding Xenccrates 
to succeed him in the academy he walk- 
ed inthe I.yceum, and their discoursed 
on philosophy daily to his scholars from 
whence he had the name of Peripatetic. 
He went thence to Philip of Macedon, 
aud became tutor to his son Alexander : 
he loved Hermaes, a harlot, to that de- 
gree, that he composed a hymn in ho- 
nour of her, and sacrificed to her after 
the same manner as the Athenians did to 
the Eleusinian Ceres: for which, accused 


of impiety, he fled from Athens to Chal-" 


cis, and there drank poison, or as some 
say, died of a disease, aged sixty-three 
years. His sayings were such as these: 
being asked, what a liar gains? he answer- 
ed, “Not to be believed when he speaks 
truth:” being ’upbraided for showing 
mercy to a bad man,” “ I pitied,” said 
he, “ not the manners, but the man :”’ 
being asked, what hope was? he replied, 
«The dream of a waking man :” being 
told of one that spake ill of him behind 
his back, ‘* Let him beat me too when I 
am absent.’’ He said the 
learning were bitter, but the fruit sweet : 
being asked what a friend was? ‘* Two 
souls,” said he, “ dweling in one body :” 
and what he had gained by pilosophy ? 
he answered, “* To do that freely which 
others do out of fear of the laws.” He 
died in the third year of the one hun- 
‘dred and fourteenth Olympiad. 

21. Theophrastus, the son of Melan- 
ta, an Eresian fuller, he succeeded Aris- 


(19.) Laert. lib. 4, p. 110<—(20.) 
Wid, ib, 6, p. 138. 
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totle in his school: he was a studious 
anda learned> man;. of that esteem at 
Athens, that he had almost two thousand 
scholars. Being accused by Agonidas 
of impiety, little wanted. but that the 
Athenians had fined his accuser. He used 
to say, that the loss of time is the greatest 
expense; that an ungoverned tongue 
is less to be trusted than an unbridled 
horse; that for the love of glory, man 
proudly loses many of the pleasures of 
lite ; that we then die, when we begin to: 
live. He wrote many books, and died at 
eighty-five years of age: having remitted 
something of the former course of. his 
studies, he is conceived thereby to have 
hastened his death. ey 

22. Antisthenes, an Athenian, was . 
the scholar of Socrates, of whom, when he’ 
had learned patience, and command of the 
passions, he became the first author of 
the sect of the Cynics. He said that 
labour was good, and often used to'say, 
‘© Let me rather be mad than affected 
with pleasure. As iron is consumed with 
its own rust so (saith he) is the envious 
man with his own manners; and that it 
was better to be exposed to ravens and 
crows than to fall into the hands of flat- 


terers; for those only prey upon the dead, 


but these upon the living.” Being praised 
once by some bad men, “1 doubt,” said 
he, ‘‘I have done something that. is 
evil.” When taxed for keeping ill com- 
pany, ‘ So,” said he, ‘* do physicians, 
and yet have not their fevers.” He 
would say, ‘*‘ Nothing is new to a wise 
man; and that the weapons of virtue are 
not to be. wrested from us.” He was 
the prince of the sect of the Stoics. 

23. Diogenes, the son of Icesius, was.’ 
born at Sinope: being forced to quit his 
country for counterfeiting coin, he went 
to Athens, where he became the scholar 
of Antisthenes; lived exceeding fru- 
gally,,and exercised himself in all manner 
of hardships: he slept upon his old 
cloak ; carried his provisions in a bag : 
embraced statues when covered with snow 
in winter; tumbled himself upon’the hot 
sands in summer, and a tub was the only 
house he had. He said when he saw 
magistrates, physicians and philosophers, 


> 


Ibid. lib, 5. p. 116, 117.-—(21.) Ibid, p, 122, 193.—(22.) 


that 


» 


that he thought man was the wisest of 
all creatures; but when he looked up- 
on diviners, interpreters of dreams, and 
such as confided in them, or men puffed 
up with honour andriches, he took men 


for the vainest and emptiest of all other.. 


Alexander theGreat used to say, that were 


he not Alexander, he could wish to have‘ 


been born Diogenes. Being commanded 
by that prince to ask what he would : 
** Stand then,” said he, . “ out of my 
sun-shine.” He said, his manner was 
‘to oppose boldness to fortune, nature 
to the laws, and reason to passions 
and perturbations. Being asked, what 
hour was best to dine in? “If,” said 
he, ‘* thou art rich, when thou wilt; if 
poor, when when thou canst.” Light- 
ing. up acandle at mid-day, he said he 
sought for a worthy man. Arich man un- 
learned (he said) was a sheep with a gol- 
den fleece. Being compelled by poverty, 


he begged of one in this manner, <¢¢ If. 


you have given others, give me also; if 
you have never given to any, begin with 
“me.” Being asked of what country he 
was? “Tam,” said he, “a citizen of the 
world.” Hearing a handsome youth speak 
indecently : “* What,” said he, ** are you 
not ashaméd to draw a leaden sword out 
of an ivory scabbard?”’ ° He lived till he 
was near ninety years of age, andis sup- 
posed to have died then, by purposely 
holding in his breadth: he died at Co- 
rinth the same day that Alexander died at 
Babylon, and was an old man in the one 
hundred and thirteenth Olympiad. 

24. Crates the son of Ascondus, was a 
‘Theban, the scholar of Diogenes. He 
was nobly descended, and whereas his 
estate amounted to near three hundred 
talents, he gave it all amongst his ciri- 
zens, addicting himself to philosophy 
with great constancy. He said it was 
impossible to find a man without fault; 
but that as in a pomegranate, there would 
ever be some rotten kernels. ‘He did 
studiously reproach whores that he might 
_ exercise himself in hearing evil speeches: 
he drank water, and wore a rough hairy 
skin, sewed within-side of his sordid 
cloak. He was a deformed person to 
Jook upon, and crooked in his old age. 


23.) Laert, lib, 6. P: 138-—— (24.) Ibid. p, 159-—-(25.) Ibid. p, 162.—(26) Ibid. p. 169- 
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When Alexander asked him if he de- 
sired that Thebes.:wherein he was born, 
being demolished, should again be res 
built? “ To what purpose,” said he, 
“‘when perhaps another Alexander shall 
again subvert it? That he had poverty 
and obscurity for his country, which was 
out of the power of fortune, and was fel- 
low-citizen with Diogenes, who was now 
safe from the snares of envy.” He flou- 
rished in the one hundred and thirteenth 
Olympiad. Ts 1 

25. Menedemus, a Cynic philosopher, 
was the scholar, of Colotus the Lampsa- 
cenian : he arrived to that degree of mad- 
ness, that he went up and down in the 
habit of a fury, saying, ‘“* He was come 
from hell to observe the sins of men, and 
that he was again to descend thither, 
to give the gods an account of what he 
had discovered.’ His usual habit was a 
black coat reaching to his ancles, a Phe- 
nician girdle about him, an Arcadian cap 
upon his head, in which were twelve let- 
ters woven, tragical buskins, a very large 
beard, and an ashen plant in his hand. 

26. Zeno, son of Demeus, scholar of 
Crates, was born in Cyprus, a small town 
in Greece: was father of the Stoics, 
much honoured by the Athenians, who 
deposed the keys of their city in_ his 
hands; and he was highly favoured by 
Antigonus. He told a loquacious young 
man that his ears were fallen into his 
tongue; he said nothing was more indé- 
cent than pride, and especially in a 
young man. Being asked, what a friend 
was? he replied, * Another self.” He 


had beaten a.thievish servant of his, and 


when he excused himself, saying it was 


his fate to steal, ‘* It is isalso,” said he, 


* thy fate to be beaten for stealing.” In 
continence and gravity he excelled all the 
rest, and in felicity too; for he lived 
ninety-eight years, and that in health 
without any disease. Going out of his 
school he fell down and broke his finger, ~ 
when striking the earth with his hand, 
he spake that of Niobe, ‘I come, 
wherefore dost thou call me?’ so he 
hastened his death by suffocating him- 
self. ‘The Athenians decreed him a se- 
pulchre, and honours at his funeral. 
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27. Cleanthes, the son-of Phanius the 

Assian, came to Athens with four 
‘drachms; was a champion at first, and 
then the scholar of Zeno: being very 
poor, he laboured by night in gardens to 
earn something, and learned in the day. 
He was naturally heavy and dull, and was 
called by his school-fellows the Ass, 
which he also did patiently bear. -He 
used to chide himself: whereupon Aristo 
asked kim, whom he chid? “ An old 
fellow,”’ said he, *¢ that has white hairs 
but no ‘soul.’ ‘What he learned from 
‘Zeno he wrote (being not able to buy 
paper) upon shells, and the bones of 
beasts. Hesucceeded Zeno in his school, 
and died by voluntary fasting, having 
lived eighty years. 

28. Chrysippus the son of Apollonius 
of Tarsus, was the scholar of Cleanthes, 
an ingenious and most acute man, fa- 
mous for logic, and studious beyond all 
that went before him, but not a little 
proud of his knowledge; he lived to se- 
venty-three years, and died as some say 
with excessive laughter: for when an ass 
had eaten up all his figs, he bad the old wo- 
man (his house-keeper) to give him some 
wine after them; a sudden conceit took 
him hereupon, .so that falling into a ve- 
hement laughter, he suddenly expired. 
-, 29, Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus 
a ring-maker, or Marmachus a Samian, 
when young, being desirous to improve 
himself, he travelled over Greece, Egypt, 
to Epimenides in Crete, and to the Magi 


in Chaldea; thence he returned to Sa-_ 


mos, which (being oppressed under the 
tyranny of Polycrates) ‘he forsaok, and 
gettled at Crotona in Italy. He held the 
transmigration of souls; his scholars 
possessed all things in common, and kept 
silence for five years. ‘The philosopher 
himself had great command over his pas- 
‘sions, lived inoffensively, permitted no 
bloody sacrifices, not to swear by the 
gods; used divination himself, and per- 
mitted it to his followers, whom yet he 
interdicted from feeding upon beans: he 


held all things to be ruled by fate: that 


there are antipodes ; that the sun, moon, 
and stars are gods; and that all the air 
is full of souls; that all things (even God 
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himself) do consist ‘of harmony. He 


forbad to taste of that which fell from 
the table, whether as belonging to the — 
dead, or to use men to temperate eating, 
is uncertain. Sitting in the house of 
Mylo it was set on fre, supposed by 
them: of Crotona, fearing -to fall under 
tyranny; the philosopher running away 
was pursed and killed, having lived eighty, 


-gome say. ninety, years: he flourished in 


the sixtieth Olympiad: the form, of his 
discipline remained for nineteen ages. 

30. Empedocles of Agrigentum, was 
the son of Meton, and.scholar of Pytha- 
goras, of noble birth, a great rhetorician 
and physician. Heis said to have re-~ 
fused a kingdom when proffered him : 
having cured one of a disease that seemed 
incurable, he was sacrificed to as.a god; 
whence he went toEtna, and to beget an 
opinion that he was a. god, he cast him- 
self into the flames that he might not be 
found; but one of his shoes detected the 
matter, for it was cast up again, being of ~ 
brass, as he used to wear them: others 
say he went into Peloponnesus and re- 
turned not, which makes the time of his 
death uncertain.. In his way to Massana 
he fell and broke his leg, of which falling 
sick he died, saith Aristotle, in the six- 
tieth year of his age, others in the se- 
venty-seventh: his sepulchre was .at 
Megaris. ie Ta 

31. Heraclitus, an Ephesian: he used - 
to play with the boys im the temple of 
Diana: and to the Ephesians that stood 
about him; ‘¢ O ye worst of men, what,” 
saith he, * do you wonder at: is not this. 
better than to have to deal with you in 
the commonwealth?” He declined the so- © 
ciety of men, lived in the mountains, and 
fed upon grass and herbs. He heard no 
man, but learned all of himself. He 
held that all things came of fire, and 
should be destroyed by it; that all places 
were full of devils and souls. Darius, 
the king was desirous of his society, as 
appears by his letters to him to come to 
him, which he refused to do: some say 


che died of a dropsy; others, that being 


covered with cow-dung he was worried 
with dogs. He fiourished in the sixty- 
ninth Olympiad. 


(27.) Laert. lib. 7.. p. 206. — (28.) Ibid. p. 209.— (29.) Ibid. lib. 8 p. 214, — (30.) Ibid. 
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8%. Anaxarchus, of Abdera, lived in 
Breat honour with Alexander the Great; 
Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus, was his 


_ mortal enemy. Being taken by him he 


was pounded in a mortar: he spit his 


tongue in the tyrant’s face. He flourished 


in the one hundred and tenth Olympiad. 
33. Pyrrhon followed Anaxarchus. He 
held all things indifferent, that only 
custom and the laws made them other- 
Wise to us: accordingly-he led his life, 
and did all things indifferently: he en. 
‘deavoured to live free from perturbations, 
and bore torments with invincible pa- 
tience: his followers were called Scep- 
tics: he himself lived much in solitude. 
He was honoured by his country, and 
lived to ninety years. . 


34, Timon, the son of 'Timarchus, a 


Philasian, lived mostly at Athens, ‘had 
but one eye, was a lover of gardens, 
equally acute in invention, and for deri- 
sion of others: he himself loved a quiet 
life: was well known toe Antigonus and 
Ptolom:;1s Philadelphus. 

35. Kpicurus was the son of Neocles, 
an Athenian: he is charged by 'Timo- 
crates as a man of pleasure, a glutton and 
alecher: but the henours he had in his 
country, the number of his friends, the 
continuance of his discipline, when that 


of others was extinet; his piety to his pa- . 


rents, love and bounty to his brethren, and 
-mildness tohis servants,are strong testimor 
nies of an excellent person: he lived upon 
bread and water, and when he fared sump- 
tuously he required a little cheese: he lay 
sick of the stone fourteen days, and died in 


' thehundred andseventh Olympiad, leaving 


Hermachus as his successor in the school: 


% he ordained by his will the annual celebra- 


tion of his birth-day, the first ten days 


of the month Gamelion: and that on 


the twentieth day of every month all his 
scholars should be feasted at his charges, 


and he and Metrodorus should then be 


_ remembered. 
~ Years. 


‘He kved 


l 


-.” 


. 


: 
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CHAP. XVIt, 


Of the most famous Printers in sev-ral 


Places. 


THe art of printing doth: witk won- 
derful celerity convey learning from one 
country aud age unto another, so that 
the verses are not altogether untrae— 


Imprimit lle die, quantum vix scribitur anno, 


‘¢ The press transfers within a day, or near, 
Al that which ¢an be written in a year.” 


1. This worthy science was brought 
into Italy by two brethren named Con- 
rades. ‘They printed at Rome in. the 
house of the Maximes, where the first book 
that ever was printed there was, Augus- 
tinus de Civitate Deis and next, Divine 
Institutions of Lactantius Firmianus, 

2. An invention of this merit could 
not be concealed: but it succeeded in di- 
yers countries, and by divers worthy 
mens who, besides their art of printing, 
were learned and judicious correctors of 
errors and falsifications, easily overslipped 
by unskilful workmen., Among. these 


‘men of note are especially commended, ' 
P y > 


Aldus Mantius at Venice, a great restors 
erof the Latin tongue; Francis Prisc’z- 
nez at Rome; Baldus, Colinetus, Fro- 
benius, and Oporinus, at Basil ;' Sebas- 
tian Gryphius, at Lyons; Robert Ste- 
phanus, at Paris and Antwerp; aad 
Wilhan Caxton, at Londoa. 

3. Christopher Piantin, at Aatwerp, 
was a most famous and learned priater. — 

4, Paulus Manutius succeeded his father 
Aldus Manutius, and was also a famous 
printer at Venice. 

5. Daniel Bombergus-was an excel- 
lent printer of the Hebrew Bible, and 
many other Hebrew books, &c. 

6. In France, Crispinus; Henry Ste- 
phens, father to Charles; and Charles to 


Robert; Robert to Heary, and Henry 
‘ to Paul, were all famous printers. 


_. {82.) Laert. tib.-9. ps 251.33.) Ibid. p. 264.~ (34.) Ibid.—(35.) Ibid. lib. 10. "p. 267. 
of Antient and Modern Times, 1. 8. c. 25. p. 
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CHAP. XVIIE 
Of such Men as were of unusual Dexterity 


in shooting with the Bow or otherwise 


~ Amoncsr all those who have excelled 
in this art, none is more worthy of memo- 
ry than he who is first mentioned in this 
chapter. 


1. Philip intending to force the city of . 


Olynthus, as he laboured with much ado 
to pass over the river Sandavus, chanced 
‘to be shot in the eye by an Olynthian, 
whose name was Aster, who had before 
written on his arrow, 


“‘ Philip, beware, have at thine cye; 
Aster this deadly shaft lets fly.”. 


2, Domitianus the emperor had such 
an extraordinary skill herein, that when 
2. boy hath stood at a great distance, with 
his hand extended upon a wall, he would 
shoot his arrow so happily, that it should 
pass betwixt his fingers without any harm 
done to his hand: at two shoots he would 
fix his shafts in the fronts of wild beasts 
like a pair of horns. 

3. The emperor Commodus, son. to 
MarecusAntoniusand Faustina,hadasingu- 
lar skill, as well as strength, in the casting 
of darts nnd javelins: at a hundred throws 

_ he slew so many lions in the sands of the 
theatre: he cast them with that incredi- 
ble force, that -he transpierced an ele- 
phart and the horn of an oryx: some- 
times he slew divers wild beasts with one 
cast of a spear: and his‘hand was of that 
sureness and certainty, that whatso- 
ever he had marked out with his eye, he 
would hit with his dart and arrow. 

4, The emperor Gratianus had that 
singular skill in shooting, that it was or- 
dinarily said, ‘¢ That his arrows had a 
soul and reason within them.’?’ No man 
shot quicker, nor any man surer than he 


did. 


of Harold, the fourth king of the Danes, 


5. Toko, a private soidier in the army, 
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boasted amongst others at a feast, that 
he had so great a dexterity in shooting, 
that he could shoot through an apple, 
though but a small one, that was,set at 
a‘distance from him upon the top of a 
staf. ‘This coming to the king’s ear, 
he compelled him to make the trial ‘on 
his own.son: and that, unless at the first 
shot he should take off the apple which 
should be laid on ‘his son’s head, he. 
should lose his own head, as the reward 
of his boasting. Toko, reduced to this 


necessity, advises the boy to stand with 


his head immovable at the twang of the 
string, and turned his face from him, 
that he might not fright at the sight of 
the arrow; and then taking arrows out 
of his quiver, at the first shot he per- 
formed it. The king asked, ‘* wherefore 
he took more arrows than one??? “ To 
revenge myself on thee,” said he, ‘if I 
had miscarried.” Which the king took 
not amiss. . 
6. Paulus Diaconus saith of the 
Goths, “* That they accustomed them- 
selyes unto no weapon so much.as that 
of the bow; and, lest their children 
should either languish through sloth, or 


‘addict themselves unto any prohibited 


acts, they are instructed in divers exer- 
cises, but-especially in archery; insomuch 
that they are not suffered to touch a bit 
of bread, before such time as they have 
hit the mark that was set up before them. 
‘There are therefore found boys amongst 
them scarce twelve years of age, who are 
so accurate in this art, that, bemg com- 
manded, they willinfallibly hit with their 
arrow the head, breast, or legs of a small 
bird that is at a good distance from them ; 
and the old men amongst them, that yet 
retain their perfect sight, will do the 
like.” Slade 

7. Catenes, a soldier, would shoot his 
arrows with so certain ‘an aim, and so 
steady an hand, that thereby he would 
fetch down the birds that flew in the air 
at a great distance from him. . 

8. Andreas Agidarius, though not so 
skilful in the bow as the fore-mentioned 


(1.) Plut. Paral. p. 908.— (2.) Suet. 1. 12. c. 19. p.341.. Sabell. Ex. lo. ¢: ite p. 588, 
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were 


were (for it is not so usual in Italy), had 
yet such a singular command and skill in 
the use of his pistol, that there was nothing 
so small that he could reach with his eye, 
but he would undoubtedly hit it. 
~ 9, Alphonsus, king of Arragon, would 
sometimes throw four arrows out of 
an hand-sling, to the distance of forty 
paces: these being pulled out of the 
places wherein he had shot them, at a 
secend trial he would fix again in the 
same holes; and at a third, with four 
other arrows, would hit each of the for- 
mer on the top. hy ‘ 
10. When the king of Transiana goes 
into the field, whether to chase or war, 
he hath a vanguard of an hundred women, 
who carry cross-bows, wherein they will 
shoot so directly, ‘that they will hit the 
breadth of a penny. They ¢éall these wo- 
men Memeytas : by their cross-bows they 
will also discharge three arrows.at a tiie, 


_ with such celerity and vigour, that light- 
y & & 


ing upon a tree, they are not to be 
drawn out, they strike them so deep. 


| CHAP, XIX. 


Of the Heretics of former Ages, and the 


Heresies maintained by them. 
*€ 3 / r 


- 1. THAtT is a memorable thing which 


is related by more thax one, that the 


‘ {3-) Ibid. ¢, 25. p. 50, Ibid. p. 189. 


same day whereon Pelacius was born in 
Britain, St, Augustin was also born in 
Afric; Divine’ Providence s0° disposing 


it, that the poison and the antidote 


should be ia a manner twins, in respect 
of thesame time, It is indced an old 
observation, that Ged hath latd poisons 


and their antidotes close together: and . 
go in this case: for no sooner did any 


heretic arise in the church of.God, but 
there aroce with him such as were able to 
confute him. : 

2. Nicholas, of whom are the Nicho- 


. litans, was a proselyte of Antioch, and 
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one of the seven deacons mentioned 
Acts vi. He had a most beautiful wife, 
and being upbraided by the Apostles that 
he was jealous of her, he brouzht her 

out before them, and, to clear himself, 
gave her liberty to marry whom she 
pleased: neither did he afterwards marry 
any other, but taught his son and his 
daughters to follow chastity. But cer- 
tain perverse men, who boasted that they 
were his followers, gave,.themselves to 
all uneleanness, teaching that men ought 
to have their wives in common: they’ 
scrupled not to eat of things offered to 
idols: at their love-feasts they used to 
put out their lights, and commit promis- 
cuous adulteries with each others wives. 
They said, ” That not God but angels 
created the world.” Not long did they 
retain this name, but were called Gnos- 
tics, from yvivois,. knowledge, as if 
therein they excelled other mea. They 
taught also, that in faithful men weretwo 
souls, one holy of the divine substance, 


the other adventitious by divine insuffla- 
tion, common to man and beasts. ‘Their 


doctrine began to spread about the be- 
ginaing of Domitian’s reign, after Christ 
flitv-two years, 5 > 

3. Corinthus was a Jew by birth, and 
being circumcised, taught that all Chris- 
tians ought to be so also: he taught 
that it was Jesus that died and rose - 
again, but not Christ: he denied the 
article of eternal life, and taught that 
the saints should enjoy in> Jerusalem 
carnal delights for one thousand years ¢ 
he denied the diviuity of Christ She own- 
ed no other Gospel but that of St Mare 
thew, rejected Paul, as an apostate fram — 
tre law of Moses, and worshipped Judas 
the traitor. In most’ things they agreed 
with the Ebionites,so called fram Ebion, 
a Samaritan: St. John would not enter 
the same bath with the pernicious -here« 
tic Corinthus, but against his and the 
heresy of Ebion he wrote his Gospel. 
He spread his. heresy in Domitian’s 
time, about sixty-two years after Christ. 
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4. Carpocrates, of whom came the 
Carpoctatians, was born at Alexandria 
in Egypt: he flourished about the year 
of Christ 1€Q, in the time of Antoninus 
Pius. Eusebius accounts him the father 
of the Gnostics: and saith, “That his 
followers gloried of charmed love-drinks, 
of devilish and drunken dreams, of as- 
sistant and associate spirits: ‘and taught, 
that he who would attain to perfection 
in their mysteries must commit the most 


filthy acts; nor could they but by doing. 


evil avoid the rage of evil spirits. They 
said, that Christ was a mere man, and 
that only his soul ascended into heaven. 
They he'd Pythagorean. transmigration, 
but denied the resurrection. They said, 
not God, but Satan made this world : 


and that theit disciples should not publish - 


_their abominable mysteries they bored 
their right ear with a bodkin. 

§. Valentinius; an Egyptian, lived in 
the time of Antoninus Pius. When 
Hyginius was bishop of Rome, he be- 
gan to spread his heresy, He held that 
there were many gods; and that he that 
made tiie world was the author of death: 
that Christ took flesh from Heaven, 
and passed through the Virgin, as water 
thiough a pipe or conduit. He said, 
there were thirty ages or worlds: the 
last of which produced the heaven, earth, 
and sea: out of the imperfections of this 
Creator,. were procreated divers ‘evils, 
as darkness from his fear, evil spirits out 
of his ignorance, out of his tears springs 
ani rivers, and out of his laughter light. 
‘They have wives in common, and say, 
that both Christ and the angels have 
wives. 
festivals.; were addicted to magic, and 
what not. \This heretic was of great 
reputation in Rome, from whence he 
weiit to Cyprus, and thence into Egypt. 

6. Marcion (of whom came the Mar= 
cicnites) was of Sinope, a city of Pontus, 
‘or Paphlagonia; being driven from 
Ephesus by St. John, he went to Rome; 
he was the son of a bishop in- Pontus, 
and by his fother exiled for fornication. 
Net being received by the brethren in 
Keme, he fell in with Cerdon, maintained 
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_others. 


They celebrated the heathenish 
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his heresy, and became his successor i 
the time of Marcus Antoninus Philoso- 
pbus, one hundred and thirty-three years 
after Christ. He held three gods, a 
visible, invisible, and a middle one: that 
the body of Christ was only a phantom : 


‘that Christ, by his descent into hell, de- 
~livered thence Cain and -the Sodomites, 


and other reprobates. He condemned 
the eating of flesh, and the married life: 
he held that souls only were saved: per- 
mitted women to baptize: and con- 
demned all war as unlawful. Polycarpus 
called him the First-begotten of the 
Devil, Justin Martyr wrote a book 
against him. °. 

7. Tatianus (whence come theTatiani) 
was a Syrian by birth, an orator, and 
familiar with Justin Martyr, under whom 
he. wrote a profitable book against the 
Gentiles: he flourished one hundred and 
forty-two years after Christ. His dis- 
ciples were also called Encratite, from 
2yxcoresa, temperance or continence, for 
they abstain from wine, flesh, and mars 
riage. When Justin Martyr was dead, 
he composed his tenets out of divers 
He held that Adam after his 
fall was never restored to mercy : that all 
men are damned: besides his disciples ; 
that women were made by the devil, 
He condemned the law of Moses: made 
use of water instead of wine in the sa- 
crament: and denied that Christ was 
the secd of David. He wrote a gospel 
of his own, which:he called Datessaron ; 
and spread his heresy through Pisidia 
and Cilicia. 4 

8. Montanus, father of the Monta- 
nists: his heresy began about one hun- 
dred and forty-five years after Christ: by 
nation he was a Phrygian, and carried 
about with him two struampets, Prisca 
and Maximilia, who fled from their hus 
bands to follow him. ‘These took upon 
them to prophesy, and their dictates 
were held by Mentanus for oracles: but 
at last he and they for company hanged 
themselves: his disciples, ashamed either 
of his life or ignominious death, called 
themselves Cataphrygians. He con- 
founded the persons in the Trinity, say 


(4.) Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. 4.¢..7. p. 59. Zuins Thea. ‘vol. 5.1.4. p. 1338. Ross. Wied of Relig. 
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ing, *¢ That the Father suffered.” He 
held Christ to be mere man; and gave 
- out that he himself was the Holy Ghost. 
His disciples baptized the dead; denied 
repentance and marriage, yet allowed of 
incest; they trusted to revelations and en- 
thusiasms, and not-to the Scripture. fn 
the Eucharist they mingled the bread 
with the bleod of an infant of a year old. 
In Phrygia this heresy began, and spread 
itself over all Cappadocia. 

9. Origen gave name to the Origenists, 
whose errors began te spread anno Dom. 
947, under Aurelian the emperor, and 


continued above three hundred and thirty- - 


four years. They were condemned first 
in the council of Alexandria, two hun- 
dred years after his death; and vagain in 
the fifth general council at Constan- 
tinople, under Justinian the First. They 
held a revolution of souls from their 
estate and condition after death into the 
podies again. They held that devils and 
-reprobates, after one thousand years, 
should be saved. “Fhat Christ and the 
Holy Ghost -do no more see the Father 
than we see the angels. That the son 
is Coessential with the Father, but not 
coeternal ; ‘** Because,” say they, “the 
Father created both him and the spirit.” 
That souls were created long before this 
world, and for sinning in heaven were 
sent down into their bodies, as into pri- 
sons, They did also overthrow the whole 
historical truth of scripture by their 
allegories. : 

10. Paulus Samosatenus, so called from 
Samosata near Euphrates, where he was 
born : a man of infinite pride, command- 
ing himself to be received as an angel: 
his heresy-broke out two hundred and 


thirty-two years after Christ, and hath 


continued in the eastern parts ever since. 
He held, that Christ was merely man, 
and had no being till his incarnation : 
that the godhead dwelt not in Christ 
bodily, but as in the prophets of old, 
by grace and efficacy; and that he was 
only the external, not the internal word 
of God. Therefore they did not, bap- 
~ tize in his name: for which the council 
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of Nice rejected their baptism asmone : 
and ordered they should be re-baptized 
who were baptized by them. He denied 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; allowed 
circumcision; took away stich psalms as 
were sung in honour of Christ; and, 
instead thereof, ordered some in honour 
of himself to be sung in churches by 
women. -In the synod of Antioch he 
was convicted by Machion, a presbyter, 
and condemned anno 273. This heresy 
was also embraced by Photinus, a Gala- 
tian, bishop of Syrmium, and propagated 
by him, anno 323, and thence they took 
the name of Photinians. 
11. Mannes, a Persian by birth, and 
a servant by condition, was father of the 
Maniczan sect: he was flayed alive for 
poisoning the king of Persia’s son: yet 
his wicked opinions raged in the world 
for three hundred and forty years after 
his death. He held two principles of 
God, one good, one bad: condemned 
eating of flesh, eggs, and milk: held 
that God had members, and was sub+« 
stantially in every thing, how base so- 
“ever; but was separate from them by 
Christ’s. coming, and the elect Mani- 
ceans. He rejected the Old Testament, 
and curtailed the New, by excluding 
Christ’s genealogy. He held Chnst was 
the serpent which deceived our first pa- 
rents: denied the divinity and humanity 
of Christ; saying, ‘*’That he feigned to 
die and rise.egain ; and that it was really 
the devil who truly was crucified.” He 
denied the resurrection, and held trans- 
migration. He affirmed that he was the 
comforter whom Christ promised to 
send: they. worshipped the sun and 
moon, and other idols. They condemned 
marriages, and permitted promiscuous 
copulation: they rejected baptism as 
needless, and all works of charity: they 
taught, that our will.to sin is natural, 
and not acquired by the fall: that sin 18 
a substance, and not a quality commu- 
nicated from parents to children. They- 
-say they cannot sin: deny the last judg- 
ment; and affirm, that their souls shall 
be taken up into the globe of the moon. 
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12. Arius, whence sprang the Arians, 
was a Libyan by birth, by profession a 
presbyter of Alexandria; his heresy 
broke out two hundred and _ ninety 
years after Christ, and’ over-ran a great 
part of the christian world. They held 
Christ. to be a creature; that he hada 
man’s body, but no human soul, the di- 
vinity supplying the room thereof - 
they also held the Holy Ghost a creature, 
proceeding from a creature, that is, 
Christ; their doxology was, “Glory be 
to the Father, by the Son, in the Holy 
Ghost.” They re-baptized the orthodox 
Christians. .'This heresy was condemned 
by the council of Nice under Constan- 
tine: and Arius himself, in the midst 
of his pomp, seized with a dysentery, 
voided his guts in a draught, and so 
died. 

13. Macedonius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, gave name to the Macedonians ; 
they held that the Holy Ghost was a 
creature, and the servant of God; and 
that by the Holy Spirit was meant only 
a power created by God, and commu- 
nicated to. the creatures, This heresy 
sprung up, or rather was stiffly main- 
tained, under Constantius, the son of 
Constantine, three hundred and twelve 
years after Christ, and was condemned 
m the second GEcumenical council held 
at Constantinople, under Theodosius the 
the Great. The heretics were called 
avevuaroudxot.  Macedonius himself 
being. deprived by the Arian bishops, 
died privately at Pylas, ; 

14, The Aerians, so called from Aerius 
the Presbyter, who lived under Valen- 
tinian the First, three hundred and forty 
years after Christ. He held that there 
was no difference betwixt a bishop anda 
presbyter; that bishops could not or- 
dain; that there should be no set or an- 
niversary fasts; and they admitted none 


to their communion but such as were ’ 


continent, and had renounced the. world; 
they were also called Syllabici, as stand- 
mg captiously upon words and syllables, 
The occasion of his maintaining his he- 
resy, was his resentment that Eusta- 
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thius was preferred before him to the 
bishopric. ~ 

_ 15. Florinus, or Florianus, a Roman 
Presbyter, lived under Commodus, the 
Roman emperor, one hundred and fifty- 
three years after Christ. Hence came the 
Florani; they held that God made evil, 
and was the author of sin; ‘whereas 
Moses tells us, that ‘all things which 
he made were very good.”? ‘They re- 
tained also the Jewish manner of keeping 
Easter, and their other ceremonies. 

16. Lucifer, bishop of Caralitanum 
in Sardinia, gave name to the Lucife- 
rians ;_ he lived under Julian the Apostate, 
three hundred and thirty-three years 
after Christ. He taught that this world 
was made by the devil; that men’s souls 
are corporeal, and have their being by 
propagation or traduction ; they denied 
to the clergy that fell any place for re- 
pentance; neither did they restore bishops 
or inferior clerks to their dignities, if 
they fell into heresies, though they after- 
wards repented. + ~ 

17, ‘Tertullianus, that famous lawyer 
and divine, was the leader of the Turtul: 
lianists: he lived under Severus the em- 
peror, about one hundred and seventy. 
years after Christ. Being excommuni- 
cated by the Roman clergy as a Monta- 
nist, he fell into these heretical tenets; 
that God was corporeal, but .without 
delineation of members; that mens souls 
were not only corporeal, but also distin- 
guished into members, and have corporeal. 
dimensions, and increase and decrease with 
the body; that the original of souls is by 
traduction; that souls of wicked men after 
death were converted into’ devils; that 
the Virgin Mary, after Christ’s birth, did 
marry once; they bragged much of the 
paraclete, or spirit, which they said was 
poured on them in greater measure than 
on the Apostles: they condemned war 
amongst Christians, ‘and rejected  se- 
cond marriages as no better than adul- 
tery. / 

18. Nestorius, born in Germany, and 


_by fraud made patriarch of Constanti- 


nople, was the head .of the Nestorians : 
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he broathed his heresy under Theodosius 
the younger, four hundred years after 
‘Christ: he taught that in Christ ‘were 
two distinct persons, the son of God, 


and the son of Mary; that the son of 


God in Christ’s person descended into 
the son of Mary, and dwelt there as a 
lodger in a house: he made the huma- 
nity of Christ equal with his divinity, 
and so confounded their properties and 
operations. A great part of the eastern 
bishops were of his, persuasion. His 
heresy was condemned in the council of 
-Ephesus, under Theodosius the younger, 
in which Cyril; bishop of Alexandria, 
was president, and the author Nestorius 
deposed, and banished into the Thebean 
desarts, where his blasphemous tongue 
was eaten out by worms. Zeno, the 
emperor, razed to the ground the school 
in Edessa, called Persica, where the 
Nestorian heresy was taught. 

19 Eutyches, abbot of Constantino- 
ple, from whence came the Eutychians, 
m the year after Christ 413, set forth his 
heresy, holding opinions quite. contrary 
to Nestorius, to wit, that Christ before 
the union had two distinct natures, but 
after the union only one, to wit, thedivinity, 
which swallowed up the humanity; so 
confounding the: properties of the two 
natures, aitintae: that the divine nature 
suffered and died, and that God the word 
did not take from the Virgin human na- 
ture. This heresy, condemned first. in 
a provincial synod at Constantinople, was 
set up again by Diosculus, bishop of 
Alexandria; at last condemned in the 
general council of Chalcedon, under Mar- 
cian the emperor. 

20. Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicum, 


_ embraced the heresy of Arius: he said 


\s 


blasphemously, “ God of his own. es- 
sence understandeth no more than we 
do: whatsoever we know of it, the same 
knoweth he: and look what his capacity 
reacheth to, the same thou shalt find 
in-us.”? His followers re-baptized ortho- 
dox professors, and baptized “in the 


name of the Father uncreated, the Son- 
created, and the Holy Ghost created by | 
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the Son.” They affirmed the Trinity 


to be three different substances, as gold, 
silver, and brass... He was a Cappadocian 
by birth, and lived under Valens the 
emperor. ey | 

21. Novatus, father of the Novatians, 
was an African born: he lived under De- 
cius the emperor, after Christ two’ hun- 
dred and twenty years: his heresy lasted 
one hundred arid forty-eight years. 
They denied repentance to those that 
fell after baptism ; they bragged much of 
their sanctity and good works; they 
condemned second marriages as adulter- 
ous, and used re-baptization as the 
Donatists. He was a priest: of Car- 
thage, and father of the Carthari, or 
Puritans, 

22. Donatus (whence arose the Do- 
natists,) was a Numidian, who, because 


‘Cecilianus was preferred before him to 


the bishopric of Carthage, accused him 
and all the bishops ordaimed him to be 
Traditores, that is,: such as had deliver. 
ed their bibles to be burnt by idolaters, 
under the persecution of. Maximinus. 
Though this accusation was faulty, yet 
Donatus continued obstinate, and sepa. 
rated himself and congregation from all 
others; accounting that “no church, 
where any spot of infirmity was to be 
found; that such a pure church was only 


amongst them; yet they would have no 


man forced to a godly life: they slighted 
the magistracy, and would not suffer 
them to punish heretics: they held the 
efficacy of the sacraments to depend 
upon the dignity of the minister; they 
re-baptized all that were admitted to their 
communion; they held it no sin to kill 
themselves, rather than fall inte the hands 
of the magistrate; aad scrupled not to 
kill such as were not of their faith: they 
used certain magical purifications, and 
bragged of enthusiasms and revelations, 
With the Arians, they made the Son less 
than the! Father, and the Holy Ghost - 
than the Son. The Circumeelliones 
were part of these, who liyed in cells and 
caves, and, murdered al] they met that 
were not of their religion, 
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23. Pelagius, a Briton by birth, and 
amonk at Rome, was the ringleader of 
the Pelagians: he was afterwards a pres- 
byter under Theodosius the younger, 
three hundred and eighty-two years after 
Christ: thence he went into England, 
and poisoned the whole island with his 


opinions, which were such as these: that, 


death was not the wages of sin, but that 
Adam should have died, though he had 
not sinned; that Adam’s sin was hurt- 
ful only to himself, and not to his poste- 
rity ; that concupiscence was no sin; that 
infants did not draw original sins from 
their parents; that infants might be sav- 
ed without baptism; that they should 
have eternal life, but out of the kingdom 
of God ; that man, after the fall, had free 
_will to do good, and ascribed no more to 
grace, but that by it we had our nature, 
and that by our good works we obtain 
grace: they also rejected the doctrine of 
predestination: they say the number of 
the elect may be increased or diininished ; 
that faithis bynature, but theincreaseof it 
from God, and’that charity is from men; 
theyhold that their elect ones have no sin, 
nor can sin if they would; that the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh is from God; and 
that rich men that are baptized cannot be 
saved unless they give away all that they 
have. Celestinus and Julianus were his 
chief followers in these’errors: St. Au- 
gustin’ and his. friend Alypius wrote 
against’ them. ‘They were condemned 


by five African councils, and also by a” 


sixth synod at Carthage, anno Chnisti 
419, in the tenth year of Honorius. 

24. Priscillianus, a Spaniard, some say 
a Galatian,. father of the Priscillianists, 
under Gratian the emperor, spread his 
heresy first in Spain three hundred and 


forty-eight years after Christ; from> 


thence, like a canker, it ran through all 
the west. This heresy was made up of 
former heresies: for with the Manichees, 
he held the world was made by an evil 
God: with the Sabellians he confound. 
ed the persons of the Trinity: with the 
Origenists he held the pre-existence of 
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souls: with astrologers, that all huniati 
events depended upon the stars : with the 
stoics, that we sin necessarily, and coac- 
tively: with the encratites they abstained 
from flesh ; and with the gnostics they re- 


jected the antient prophets as ignorant 


of the will of God. He was condemned 
in his absence by the synod of Aquitian ; 


but at his return into Spain he troubled > 


all things. At last he was put to death 
with Felissimus, Armenius, Latronianus, 
and Euchocia, his companions. Pris~ 
cillianus himself confessed unto Euclius 
the prefect, ‘‘ That he kept conventi- 
cles in the night with filthy women: and 
that he used to pray naked amongst 
them.’? He was condemned of heresy at 
Rome by Damasus, from whence he ap-. 
pealed to the emperor Maximus, who 
put him to death. His body was carried 
into Spain by his party, by whom he 
was esteemed first as a saint, then as a 
martyr: insomuch that at last, in mat- 
ters of religion, they used to swear by 
his name. 

25. Apollinaris, presbyter in Laodicea, 
was the author of Apollinarists: he di 
vided Christ’s humanity, affirming, 
“That he assumed man’s body, and a 
sensitive soul, but not the reasonable or 
intellective soul of man, because that was 
supplied by the divinity.” 
the Trinity they acknowledge only three’ 
distinct degrees of power in God; the 
greatest is the Father, the lesser is the 
Son, and the least of all the Holy Ghost, 
They held that Christ’s soul was cons 
substantial with his divinity, and that he 
took not his flesh from the Virgin but 
brought it from heaven: that Christ had 
but one will; that souls did propagate 
others: and that after the resurrection 
the ceremonial law should be kept as be- 
fore. "his heresy broke out three hun- 
dred and fifty years after Christ, under 
Valens the emperor. It was confutedin 
the Remish synod by Damasus, bishop of 
Rome, and Petrus, bishop of Alexandria, 
and in the synod at Constantinople utter-. 
ly condemned and exploded. 


(23.) Voss. Hist. Pelag. 1.1. @. 40. p. 101. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5.1. 4. p. 1821. Ross. View of Re- 
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CHAP. XX, 


Of the most famous Magicians, Witches, 
and Wizards, and their mutual Contests; 


their diabolical Illusions, and miserable° 


Ends.. 
CensiperincG the notable pranks that 
have been played by these disciples of the 
devil, it might seem strange that there 
is no more hurt done in the world, did 
we not remember,that the power of their 
black master is so limited and restrained 
by a superior hand of goodness, that he 
cannot perform what he would. 

1. Amongst the witches and sorcerers 
in Scotland, Agnes Sampson (commonly 
called the wise wife of Keith) was mostre- 
markable: a woman not: of the base and 
ignorant sort of witches, but matron- 
like, grave, and settled in her answers. In 


her examination she declared, “ That she 


had a familiar spirit, who, upon her call, 
did appear in a visible form, and resolve 
herof any doubtful matter,’especially con- 


cerning the life or death of persons lying. 


sick: and being asked, what words she 
used when she called the spirit? she 
said, her word was; “ Holla, master !” 
and that he had learned her so to say: 
that her spirit had undertaken to. make 
away the king ; but failing in the per- 
formance, and challenged by her, con- 
fessed it was not in his power, speaking 
words she understood not ; but, as she did 
_ take them, the words were, “ J/ est 
homme de Dieu. This was anno 1591. 
__ 2. Wenceslaus, son to the emperor 
Charles the Fourth, marrying Sophia, the 
duke of Bavaria’s daughter ; when the 
marriage was to be solemnized, the duke, 
_ knowing that his son-in-law delighted 


serious and religious matters. 
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the duke’schief conjurer,and swallows him 
up with all that he had about him, save» 
his shoes, because they seemed all dirty, 
and therefore he spit them a great way 
from him : which when he haddone, and be- 
ing not able to digest so greatamorsel, he, 
goes and empties himself in agreat fat that 
stood full of water, voids the man down- 
wards into it, and brings him in again all 
wet, and shews him to the company, who 
laughed exceedingly at this pleasant jest’; 
but the other companions would play no 
more. This story my author cites from 
the History of Bohemia, written by Du- 
bravius, the bishop of Olmetz. But this 
Zyto, the impostor,was at last alive, body 
and soul, carried away by the devil: 
which afterwards begat a care in Wen~ 
ceslaus to bethink himself of more 
It is 
also said of this Bohemian conjurer, 
that he appeared now with one face; 
straight with another, and in differ. 
ent statures: sometimes he ° shewed 


" himselfto. the king in purple and silks ; 


at others, in a, sordid and base attire : 
when the king walked on the land, he 
sometimes seemed to swim on the water 
to him ; when the king was carried in a 
litter with horses, he seemed to follow 
him in another litter borne up with cocks 
instead of horses. He played sundry 
pranks with such assat at the table with 
the king; he changed their hands some 
times into the feet of an ox, at others into’ 
the hoofs of a horse, that they could 
not reach them to the dishes to take any 
thing thence : if they looked out of the 
window, he beautified their: heads with 
horns. ‘To shew that he could command 
money at any time for his use,-he caused, 
of so many wisps of hay, thirty well-fat- 
ted swine to appear, and sold them to a 


rich baker at what price he pleased, with — 
this only condition, “ he should not suf- 

fer them to enter into any water.” - The ~ 
baker, unmindful of the condition, in- . 


_ much in such ridiculous shows and con- 
_ juring tricks, sent to Prague for a wag- 
_ gon-load of conjurers. While the skilful- 


_ lest among them were studying for some 


_ rare and unusual illusion, Wenceslaus’s 
Magician called Zyto (who had sneak- 
_ ed intothe crowd, and lookedon amongst 
_ the rest) suddenly presents himself, hav- 
ing his mouth (as it seemed) cloven on 
_ both sides, and all open to his very ears; 
_ and so, coming amongst them, he takes 


a 


i ; (1.) Spotswood’s Hist. Ch, Scotland, 1. 6. p. 383, 
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stead of his hogs, found only so, many 
wisps swimming upon the surface of the 
water: whereupon, ina great chafe, he 
sought out for Zyto ; and finding him 
sleeping all along upon a form, he pulled 


-him by the one’ leg to awake him ; and 
‘both the leg and thigh seemed to remain’ 


Qu in. . 


oa 
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in his hand; at which astonished, he was 
glad to be -content with his ill bar- 
gain. 

3, Apollonius Tyanzus was a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, and withal a great 
magician : being at Rome in the presence 
of the emperor Domitian, and by him 
commanded to be bound hand and foot, 
he suddenly disappeared and vanished 
out of their sight that were present, and 
was at that same time hurried as far as 
Puteoli, to keep a former appointment 
with some whom he had promised to 
meet there. He had the knowledge of 
things done at great distances in the very 
time of their performance. The day and 
hour that Domitian was killed at Rome 
by Stephanus and other conspirators, the 
philosopher was reading apubliclecture in 
the city of Ephesus to a very great num- 
ber of auditors: suddenly, as one ama- 
zed, he made a stop in his discourse, and 
continued some space without speaking a 
word,andthen cried outaloud,‘* Courage, 
Stephanus! strike the villain: thou hast 
stricken him, thou hast wounded him, 
thou hast slain him.”? News after came 
that the murder was acted the same day, 
and in that hour exactly. 

4. There was within the memory of 
out fathers (saith Camerarius )doctor John 
Faustus, of €undligen, a German : he had 
learned the black art at Cracovia in Po- 
Iand.: He meeting one day atthe table 
with some who had heard much of his 
magical tricks, was earnestly entreated 
by thecompany to shew them some sport: 
he (overcome in the end by the importu- 
nity of his pot-companions, who were 
also well-armed in the head) promised to 
shew them whatsoever they would have. 
They, with a general consent, required 
him to bring into the place a vine laden 
with ripe grapes ready to be gathered ; 
for they thought, because it was in the 
month of December, Faustus could not 
shew them that which was not. He con- 
descended to them, saying, “ That forth- 
with, before they stirred from the table, 
they should see the vine they desired ; 
but upon this condition, that they should 


(2: ) Delr. Disq. Mag. 1. 2. qu. 30. p 365. 
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not speak a word, nor offer to rise from 

their -places, but should all tarry till he 
bade them cut the grapes ; and that who- 
soever should do otherwise, was in’ dan- 
ger to lose his life.’ They having all 
promised to obey him, Faustus so charm~ 
ed the eyes of these drunken revellers, 
that-they saw (as it seemed to them) a 
marvellous goodly vine, and upon the same 
so many bunches of ripe grapes (extraordi- 
nary great and long) as there were men 
sitting at the table. Inflamed with the 
daintiness of so rare a thing, and being 
very dry with much drinking, every man 


took his knife in his hand, looking when 


Faustus would give the word, and bid — 


them cut the clusters : but he having 
held them awhile in suspense about this 
vain piece of witchcraft, behold, all the 
vine and the bunches of grapes were in 
the turn of a hand quite vanished away; 
and every one of these drunken compa- 
nions; thinking he had a cluster of grapes 
in his hand ready to cut off, was-seen to 


hold his own nose with one hand, and 


the sharp knife with the other to lop that 
off; so that if any of them had forgot the 
conjurer’s lesson, and had been ever so 
little too forward, instead of cutting a 
bunch of grapes, hehad whiptoff his own 
nose. ‘* This Faustus,”’ saith J. Wierus, 
<< was found dead by a bedside in a cer- 
tain village w'thin the duchy of Wirten- 
burg, having his neck broken, and the 
house wherein he was, beaten down at 
midnight.” , 

5. Fazelus writes, “ That a certain 
Sicilian called Lyodor, a most, famous 
magician, got himself a great name inthe 
city of Catana by his wonderful illusions: 
he seemed, by the extraordinary working 
of his charms and spells, to transform 
men into beasts, and to bestow upon all 
things else such form and likeness as him- 
self pleased: and, by general report, he 
drew to him, as soon, and as easily, per- 
sons who were distant from thence many 
days journey, as those who were in the 
same place. Hedid also many injuries and 
shameful outrages to the citizens of Ca- 
tana; so that they, bewitched with a. 


. Camer. Oper. Subc. cent.1.¢. 70. p. 814. Delr, 
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‘fearful and false opinion, fell to worship- 
ping of him: and when, for his wicke 


deeds, he was condemned to die, by virtue, 


_of his charms he escaped out of the hang- 


man’s hands, causing himself to be car- 
ried'in the air by devils from Catana to 


Constantinople ; and after that brought 


~ 


him back again from thence into Sicilia. 
This made him.admired of all the people; 
who, thinking, the divine power was laid 
up in him, they ran into an execrable 
error, offeriag him divine honours. But 
at last Leo, bishop of Catana, inspired 
suddenly with the spirit of God, in an 


‘ ‘open place, and before all the people, laid 


hands upon this devilish magician, and 
caused him to be cast alive into ~a burn- 
ing furnace, where he was consumed to 
ashes. 

6. Bodinus reports, that’of late one of 
the earls of Aspremont used to entertain 


_ with great magnificence all comers, who 


received great content by the delicate 
dainties, the curious services, and great 
abundance of all things; but the men and 
horses were no sooner out of the house, 
but they were ready to starve with hun- 
ger and thirst. 

7. There was ayoung manin Fribourg 
that, by the help of a musician, hoped to 
enjoy a maid whomhe earnestly loved: the 
devil appeared to him in the likeness of 
the same maid, and the young man put- 
ting forth his hand without the enchanted 
circle. to embrace her, was presently 


grasped of the wicked spirit, who crush-_ 


ed him agairist a wall, and made the 
pieces of him fly this way and that way, 
and afterwards cast the remnant of the 
dead body, so torn in’ pieces, at the con- 
jurer, who therewith fell down inthe place 
sore bruised, and was not able to stir 
from thence, till some, hearing a cry and 
noise, ran to him, took him up, and car- 
ried him away half dead. 

8. A German in our time (saith Came- 
rarius) went to the wars in Italy, and 
put himself into the company of a soldier 
that was a conjurer, and by whom he 
suffered himself to be governed. One 
time this conjurer made him stand within 


(5.) Schot. Phys. Curios. 1.1. c. 16. p. 56. 
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a circle, fortified with I*know not what 
characters. Here, after many invocations 
aid horrible menaces, there appeared at 
last, as it were much against his will, an 
spirit like a man, sore frighted, wearing 
a hat alltorn, witha great feather in it, 
having about him a.torn and tattered 
sheet, looking like a dead corpse that 
had been dried in the sun, and afterwards 
guawn with worms, with a ghastly look, 
and his feet having other shape than a 
man’s feet. As he thus stood, the con- 
jurer would know of him, if Gouletta 
was taken by the Turks, or not?’ The 
spirit answered, “ That he could not tell 
for the present, but the day before the 
besieged had defended thems-lves vali- 
antly.”” He also complained of the con- 
jurer, that by his horrible enchantments 
he did importune spirits too much ; and 
having spoken of some other of his hard - 
courses, craved a time to think‘upon that 
he was asked, and then vanished, leaving 
behind him such a terror‘and stink, that 
these curious inquisitors had liked to 
have died in the place with fear. This 
German would afterwards often swear, 
that as often as the remembrance of this 
dreadful apparition, together with his 


voice (whicii was small, hoarse, cut off, 


and choaked, as it were, between every 
word), did but touch his mind ever ‘so 
little, he was ready to swoon with fear. - 

9. Bodinus mentions one Trisealinus, 
who, in the presence of Charles the 
Ninth, king of France, and divers others, 
caused the several links of a gold chain, 
of a certain nobleman, that stood a good 
distance off, to fly, as it were, one by 
one, into his hand, and vet by-and-by. 
the chain was found whole and. entire. 
He also caused a priest, that was going 
with his breviary under his arm, to believe 
that he carried a pack of cards ; so that 
the priest, blushing, threwaway his book. 
Afterwards, being convicted of many 
such things as ‘could not be done by any 
human power, he at last confessed he had 
performed them by the co-operation of 
the devil. ) 

‘10. In the year 876, the emperor 


Delr. 
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Lewis then refyning, there was one Ze- 
dechias, by religion a Jew, by profession 
a physician, but indeed a ‘magician: 
he seemed in the presence of great per- 
sons to devour men whole, to eat-up at 
once aman armed at all points ; to swal- 
low a waggon laden with hay, together 
with the horses, and him that dreve them; 


“to cut off heads, hands, and feet, and 


throw them, dropping with blood, into a 
great bason, and yet to restore every man 
his own limb ; the men remaining per- 
fect, entire, and without hurt. He re- 
presented huntings, ‘races, and military 
sports, such. as jousts and tournaments, 
in the air. -In the midst of winter, in 
the emperor’s palace, he suddenly caused 
a most pleasant and delightful garden to 


-appear, with all sorts of trees, plants, 


herbs, and flowers, together with the 


.singing of all sorts: of birds, to be seen 
Inging ? 


and heard... | 

. 11.Delrio tells of a contest betwixt two 
Magicians in this manner: the one had 
stolen a fair and beautiful. maid, had 


,mounted her behind him upon a wooden 


horse, and so rede aloft with him in the 
air, While they were thus in their jour- 
ney, the other magician was at that time 


‘ata noble feast in acastle in Burgundy ; 


‘and. being sensible of their flight by the 


castle, he by his charms compels the ra- 


_visher.to descend, and to the view of all 


(12.) Delr. in Disg. Magic. 


presents him in the court of the castle, 
looking sacly, and not able to stir, toge- 
ther with his blushing prize. But the 
ravisher was not wanting to himself in 
tiis exigency, but -privately enchanted 
him that had thus bound him; and, as he 
was looking from a high window of the 
castle into the court, he fitted his head 
with so, large and spreading a pair of 
horns, that he, was neither able to pull 
in his. head from betwixt the strong iren 
bars, nor durst he cast himself down from 
so high a place. Being therefore thus 
horned, he was compelled to enter into 
an agreement with the other, and recall- 
ing his charm, suffered him to depart 
with his prey, involved in a hollow cloud; 
as also the other suffered him to cast his 


_  (20,) Camer. Oper. Sube. cent. 1. c. 70. p, 318. 
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horns, and return to the feast, not with- 


out great laughter of the company that 


was present. poke 
12. 'T'wo magicians, saith the same au- 
thor, met together in the queen of Eing- 
land’s court, as I have it from unques- 
tionable witnesses: these two agreed, 
that in any one thing they should infal-. 
libly obey one another. ‘The one there- 
fore commands the other to thrust his 
head out of the casement of a window; 
which he had no sooner done, but a large 
pair of stag’s horns were seen planted ,on 
his forehead, to the great pleasure of the 
spectators, who flouted him with a thou- 
sand mocks and taunts. He resenting . 
the disgrace, and thirsting after revenge, 
when his turn came to be obeyed, he with 
a charcoal drew the lineaments of a man 
upon the wall, and then commanded the 
other magician to stand under that pic 
ture, and that forthwith the wall should 
give place to receive him; the other, ap- 
prehensive of the extreme danger he was 
in, began to beseech him that he would 
hold him excused ;, but the other refused: 
being therefore compelled, he stood under 
it; then the wall seemed to open, and he 
therein being entered, was never after- 
wards seen, ashe So . 
13. He sets down a third, in the words 
of C. Germanus, as a thing known unto 
him for an undoubted truth... A notable 
conjurer, as a specimen of his art, had cut 
off the head of the innkeeper’s servant 
where he lodged 3 and when he was about 
to set it on again, he perce-ived he was 


- hindered by the presence of another con- 


jurer that happened to be by: he there- 


fore desired him that he would not op- 


pose him ; but the other not regarding 
his request, the first magician caused .a 
lily to spring upon the top of the table, 
and, when he had lopped off the head of 
it, together with its fowers, upon the 
sudden down fell the magician that had 
hindered him, headless to the ground ; 
that done, he set on the head of the ser- 
vant again, and speedily conveyed him- 
self away, lest he should le questioned 
for the murder of his rival. 


Delr. Disq. Magic. 1.1. c 4. p.42. & 1.2. 
Lavat. de Spect. par..2.¢. 17. p. 160, 
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, 14. Jamblichus, a notorious enchanter, 
having sacrificed tothedevil, was raised up 
ten cubits from the earth, seeming, to the 
wonder and amazement of all there pre- 
sent, to walk in the air ; and, as Evanep- 
pus testifieth of him, his garments were 
strangely altered, as if they had been 
newly dipt in a thousand glorious co- 
lours. 

15. Michael Sedecita, a. great magi- 
clan, sporting with others upon the bat- 
tlements of the great imperial palace in 
Constantinople, in that part which looks 
upon the water, espied a lighter or boat, 


which was laden with pots, pipkins, por- 
ringers, dishes, and all kind of earthen 


vessels, ‘some plain, some curiously paint- 
ed with divers colours. Now, to show 


- some sport to those courtiers that were 


in his company (by whispering some 
charm to himself), he caused the owner 
of that boat suddenly to arise from his 


_ seat, and with his oar never cease beating 


the brittle vessels until he had. almost 
pounded them to powder ; which done, 
he was perceived to recollect himself, to 
wring his hands, to pluck himself by the 


beard, andto express signs of extraordi- 


nary sorrow: and after being demanded | 


what madness.was in him, to make him 
spoil sach brittle wares, and whereas they 
were all vendible, by his folly to make 
them worth nothing ? he sadly answered, 
** That as he was busy at his oar, he 
espied a huge ugly serpent crawling to- 
wards him, ready to devour him, who ne- 


ver ceased to threaten his life till he had. 


broker all: his merchandise to pieces, and 
then suddenly vanished.”? This magi- 
eian, for other and worse pranks, had 
his eyes put out by Manuel Commenus, 
the emperor. 

16. Pythagoras, near.to Tiarentum, 
espying an ox to feed upon beans, called 
the herdsman, and bade him drive away 
the beast, and to forbid him ‘from eating’ 
any more of that kind of grain; to 
whom the other replied, “ that his ox 


was not capable of such “ admonition, 


and that. his: advice had better been 
betowed in his school among his scho- 
lars.” This said, Pythagoras having 
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murmured some few words to himself, 
the ox left eating, ran to his manger 
in the city, could never after be cou- 
pled to the yoke, but, like a domestic 
spaniel, would take food from the hands 
of anyman. Pythagoras was burntalive in - 
the house of Milo the Crotonian. 

17. Anno Dom. 1323, Frederick duke 
of Austria, who was chosen emperor 
against Lewis, was, betwixt Otinga and 
Molensdorf, overcome in a great battle, 


‘and by Lewis sent to be kept prisoner in 


a strong castle. It fell out afterwards, 


that a magician eame into Austria to 


Leopold his brother, promising that, by 
his art and the assistance of spirits, he. 
would free Frederick, and within the 
space of an hour set him safe in his pre- 
sence, if he would give him a good re- 
ward. I'he duke replied, “ That if he 
performed his promise, he would worthily 
reward him.”’ ‘The magician placed him- _ 
self, together with Leopold, in a circle, ° 

and by conjuration called up the spirit 
that was wont to obey him, who ap- 
peared in shape of a man: he commanded 


that he should speedily go and free, Fre- 


derick, and bring him to him in Austria 
immediately, without hurt. The spirit 
answered, “ I shall willingly obey thy 
commands, if the captive prince will 
come with me.” This said, the spirit 
flew into Bavaria, and in the form of a 
stranger came to the prince in custody, 
to whom he said, “* If thou wilt be freed 
from thy captivity, mount this horse, and 
I will carry thee safe into Austria to Leos 
pold thy brother.” Who art thou?” 
said the prince. “ Ask me not,”’ said the 
spirit, “ who I am, for that is nothing to 
the purpose; but do as I desire, and I will 
perform what Isay.”’ Which heard, a cere 
tain horror seized upon the prince, though 
otherwise a man of a bold spirit : so that, 


‘signing himself with the cross, the spirit 


and horse disappeared, and returned ta 
the conjurer, by whom he was chid 
for not bringing with him the pris 
soner.9e told him all that had passed. 
At last Frederick was freed out of pris 
son, and confessed that, upon the same 
day, the same thing had happened to. 


" (4) Heyw. Hier. 1. 4. p. 258. — (15,) Nicwt. Cho. Annal. l. 4 fol. ig. Heyw. Hier. 1. 9. 
pe 613,614. Schot. Phys. Curios. l. 1. c. 16.p, 48.—(16.) Laert. lib. 8. p, 223. Cel, Ant, Lect. 


1,19.¢. 7. p.892. Heyw. Hier. 1. 7.'p. 473. 
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him, But Leopold was (saith Came- 
rarius) so frighted with the spirit he had 
seen, that within a while after he died. 

18.- Jovius extols the prodigious wit 
of Uenricus Cornelius Agrippa ; saying, 
« chat, with immense understanding 
and vast memory, he had comprehended 

the accounts of all arts and sciences, the 
inmost secrets and highest heads of them 
all;” and then adds, “ That not being 
as yet old, he departed this life at Lyons, 
in a base and obscure inn, with the curses 
of many. persons, as ove that was in- 
famous; and under the suspicion of ne- 
cromancy ; for that he was ever accom- 
panied with a devil in the shape of a black 
dog: so that when, by approaching 
death, he was moved to repentance, he 
took off the collar from his dog’s neck, 
which was inscribed with magical cha- 
racters by the nails that were in it, and 
broke ito these last words of his: 402, 
perdita bestia, que me perdidisti: © Be- 
goue, thou wretched beast, which hast 
utterly undone me.” Nor was that fa- 
miliar dog from that time forth ever seen 
more, but in hasty flight he leaped into 
Aryris; and being plunged therein over 
head, he never swam out again, as is af- 
firmed by them who saw it. 

19, Clemens Romanus saith of Simon 
Magus, ‘ That he framed a man out of 
the air; that he becameinvisible as oft as 
he pleased: he animated statues; stood 
unhurt in the midst of flames; sometimes 

he would appear with two faces, as ano- 
ther Janus, change himself into the shape 
of a sheep or goat; and at other times 
would fly inthe air. That he command- 
ed ascythe to mow of its own accord, 
and that it mowed down ten times more 
than any other. When Sclene the harlot 
was shut up ina tower, and thousands 
of people went tu see her, and had com- 
passed the castle about for that end, he 
caused that her face seemed to shew it~ 
self out at every window in the castle at 
the same time.” To which Anastasius 
Nicenus adds, ‘* That he would seem all 
made of gold; sometimes a Scrpert or 


(17.) Lavat. de Spect. tom. 2. ¢ 17. p. 161. 
Schot. Phys. Curios 1 1 c, 37. Pp. 190. 
p- 17, 18.—(19. ) Delr. in Dis. Mag. 1. 


2. qu. 6. p. 128. Schot. Phys. Curios. 1. 1 ©, 
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other beast : in feasts he shewed all kinde 
of spectres, made dishes come to the ta- 
ble without any visible servant ; and he 
caused many shadows to go before him, 
which he gave out were the souls of per- 
sons deceased.” 

20. Pasetes had many magical pranks : 
he would cause the appearance of a sump= > 
tuous feast to be upon the sudden, and 
at his pleasure all should immediately va- 
nish out of sight: he would also buy 
several things, and pay down the just 
price; but then the money would soon 
after return to him again. 

21. Johannes Teutonicus, a canon of 
Halberstadt in Germany, after he had 
performed a number of prestigious feats 
almost incredible, was transformed by 
the devil into the likeness of a black 


‘horse ; and was both:seen and heard upon 


one and the same Christmas-day to say 
mass,in Halberstadt, in Mentz, and in 
Cologne. 


CHAP: Kx: 


Of the Primitive Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. 


Lrpsivus, in an epistle of his to Thua- 
nus, tells him, ‘ That these new things 
did little please his palate ; that, for his 


‘part, he was a lover of the Antients, 


both manners and men; and thefl goes _ 
oD; : } 
Hos utinam inter 

_ Heroas natum tellus me prima tulicet. 


** Would I with antient Heroes had been born !?’ 


‘He could not wish to be born amongst 
‘greater heroes than some of these that 


follow; who, for their learning and piety, 


‘christian courage and fortitude, are more 


renowned than Alexander the Great for 
all his victories. . 

1. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, in the 
reign of Trajan the emperor : he was the | 
scholar of the apostle St. John. When he 


Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 1.c. 70. p. 316. — (18. 
Lonic. Theat. r He 


p 140. Mel. Adam in Vit. Ger Med. 


16. p. 54. 


-—(20.) Delr. in Dis. Magic. 1, 2. gu. 6. p. 128, Cx]. Antiq. Lect. 1, 9. ¢, 23. p. 424.—(21.) 
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had sat nine years in Antioch, he was by 
~ ten soldiers brought to Rome tobe devour- 
ed by wild beasts. When his martyrdom 
drew near, he said, ‘‘ Let mebe ground 
in the teeth of wild beasts, ‘that I may be 
‘found fine flour in the house of my Fa- 
. ther.” He wasthrownto the lionsannol 10. 

2. Polycarpus was also the’ scholar 
of St. John, and by him constituted 
bishop of Smyrna. .He went to Rome, 
probably to compose the controversy 
about’ Easter. ‘Three days before he was 
apprehended by his persecutors, he 
_ dreamed that his bed was set on fire, and 

- hastily consumed ; which he tock fora 
divine advertisement, that he should glo- 
rify God by suffering in the fire. Being 
urged to deny Christ by.the Roman de- 
puty, he said, ** That he had served him 
four score years, and received no injury 
by him; and therefore could not now 
renounce him.” He refused to swear 
by the fortune of Czxsar; and so pa- 
tiently suffered death at Smyrna, being 
aged eighty-six years. . 

3. Justinus Martyr was a_philoso- 
pher; afterwards converted to christia- 
nity by an old man, who counselled him 
to be a diligent reader’ of the prophets 
and apostles, who spake by divine inspi- 
ration, who kgew the truth; were nei- 
. ther covetous of vain glory, nor awed by 
fear ; whose doctrine also was confirmed 
with miraculous works, which God 
wrought by their hands. This Justinus 
wrote two books of apology for chris- 
tians to the emperor Antoninus Pius, and 
to his sons, and the senate of Rome. In 
- the second book of his Apology, he de- 
clareth, “ That christians were put to 
- death, not for any crime they had com- 
mitted, but only for their profession: in 
witness whereof if any of them would 
deny his. christian profession, he was 
straightway absolved.”? He was behead- 
edat Rome anno Dom. 166. 

4. Irenzus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, a disciple ef Polycarpus in his” 
youth: his meek conversation and peace- 
able carriage .angwered to his name 
si pyvaios, that is, peaceable ; and made 

his name to be in great account amongst 
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christians: yet he lacked not his infirmi- 
ties in doctrine ; he was entangled with 
the error of the Chiliasts, and he sup- 
posed that Christ was fifty years of age’ 
when he suffered. He flourished in the 
reign of Commodus, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of Severus, anno 
Dom. 176. 

5. Clemens Alexandrinus was the dis- 
ciple of Pantenus: these two seem to be 
the authors of universities and colleges; 
for they taught the people the grounds 
of religion, not by sermons and homilies 
to the people, but by catechetical.doc- 
trine, to the learned in the schools. . He 
flourished in the reign of Commodus. 

6. Tertullianus, a learned preacher of 
the city of Carthage in Afric, a man 
of a quick pregnant wit: coming ‘to 
Rome, he was envied and reproached by 
the Roman clergy; whereat moved with 
anger, he declined to the opinion of the 
heretic Montanus. He wrote learned 
apologies for the christians, and might- 
ity confuted the error of Marcion. He 
flourished in the reign of the emperor 
Severus. anvo Christi 197. 

7. Origen, the son of Leonidas, an 
Egyptian: he was so pregnant in his 
youth, and so capable of all good in- 
struction, that his father would often un- 
cover his breast when he was asleep, and 
kiss it, giving thanks to God, who had 
made him the father of so happy a son. 
He was very learned, yet had he failings: 
he took the words of Matthew xix. 12. 
in a literal sense, and gelded himself ; he 
held many words successive to one ano- 
ther, and that the pains of men and devils 
after long torments should be finished : 
he offered to idols rather than suffer his 
chaste body to be abused. He died in 
Tyrus, and was there buried in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age: having lived until 
the days of Gallus and Valusianus. 

8. Cyprianus, bishop of Carthage; in 
his youth altogether given to the study 
and practice of magical arts: his conver- 
sion was by the means, of Cecilius, a 
preacher, and hearing of the history of the 
prophet Jonah. After his conversion he 
distributed all his substance to the poor; 


_ (1,) Euseb. 1.3: c. 36. Simps. Hist. Ch. c. 1. p. 254.— (2,) Euseb. 1/4. c.15., Simps. Ch» 


Hist. cent 2. p, 259.—(3.) Ibid: p. 258:—(4.) Kuseb. 1.5. ¢, 5, 
2.p. 259.—(5.) Ibid. -(6.) Ibid. p. 268,—(7.) Ibid, : 
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he was a man full of love and modesty, 
was banished in the persecution of De- 
cius, and martyred under Valerian. He 
held that erroneous opinion, that such as 
had been baptized by heretics should be 
re-baptized. He flourished anno Dom. 
520. , 

9. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
He duelled with the whole world when it 
was become Arrian, and stood for the 
truth with an undaunted resolution amidst 
all oppositions: and after he had govern- 
ed the church of Alexandria forty-six 
years, full of days he died in peace, in 
the reign of Valens, though an Arrian 
persecuter. 

10. Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of 
Cesarea in Palestine, lived and was fami- 
liar with Constantine the emperor: he re- 
fused the chair of Antioch, tumultu- 
ously made void by the Arrians, for 
which the emperor commended his mo- 
desty, and counted him worthy to be 
bishop of the whole world; yet he was 
not altogether free of the heresy of Arrius 
before the Nicene council. He died 
about the year of our Lord 342. 

11, Gregorius Nazienzenus, born ina 
town of Cappadocia called Nazienzum: 
he was trained up in learning at Alexan- 
dria and Athens, where his familiarity 
with Bazil began. He detected * the 
heresy of Apollinaris, and the abomina- 
tions of heathenish idolatry under Julian, 
more than any other had done: so peace- 
able, that, like another Jonas, he was 
content to be thrust out of his place to 
procure unity and concord amongst his 
brethren. He had excellent gifts, and 
flourished under Constantius, Julian, and 
Theodosius. 

12. Basilius Magnus, bishop of Cesa- 
rea in Cappadocia: he repented he spent 
so much time in searching out the deep- 
ness of human learning, as things not 
necessary to eternal life. The Arrians 
and Eunomians, who seemed excellently 
learned, when they encountered with him 
and Nazianzus, were like men altogether 
destitute of learning. When theemperor’s 
deputy threatened him with banishment 
or death, he astonished him with resolute 


- (8.) Sims. Ch. Hist. cent. 3. 
(11.) Ibid. p. .287.—(12.) Ibid. 
(16.) Ibid. p, 292.——(17.) Ibid. 
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answers. ‘The emperor’s son Galaces fell 
sick, and the empress sent him word she 
had suffered many things in her dream 
for the bishop Basilius; whereupon he 
was dismissed, and suffered to return to 
Ceesarea. 

13. Gregorius Nysse was brother of’ 
Basilius, and bishop of Nyssa, a city in 
Mysia; in the second general council the 
government of the country of Cappa- 
docia was committed to him. Though 
his works are not extant, yet he is’ re- 
nowned in the mouths of the learned as 
a man of note and remark. 

- 14. Epiphanius was born at Barsan- 
duce, a village in Palestine; was bishop 
of Salamin, the metropolis of the island 
Cyprus ; he refuted the heresies preced- 
ing his time in his book called Pana- 
rium. He had so great.a regard to the 
poor, that he was called Gconomus Pau- 
perum. He opposed St. Chrysostom in 
Constantinople, and returning to Cyprus 
died in the way. | 

15. Lactantius Firmianus was the dis- 
ciple of Arnobius, in eloquence nothing 
inferior to his master; yet it is thought 
that he opposed errors with greater dex 
terity than he confirmed the doctrine of 
the truth. . 

16. Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers in 
France, a man constant in religion, in 
manners meek and courteous. He was 
banished to Phrygia; he took great 
pains to purge France from the poison of 
the Arrian heresy, whereof he saw both 
the growth and decay. He died in the- 
reign of Valentinian. y 

17. Ambrosius, the son of Symma- 
chus, was governor of Liguria under 
Valentinian ; appeasing a sedition at 
Milan, he was there chosen bishop, and 
confirmed therein. by the emperor. He 
lived also under the emperor Theodosius, 
whom he sharply reproved and excom- 
municated for the slaughter of the inno- 
cent people at Thessalonica; and died 
in the third year of the reign of Hono- 
rius,having sat at Milan twenty-two years. 

11. Jerome was born at Stridon, a 
town of Dalmatia: instructed in the ru- 
diments of learning at Rome, where he 


Pp. 270. — (9.) Ibid. cent. 4. p. 278. — (10.) Ibid. “—p. 286. — 
P+ 288.—=(13,) Ibid.—(14.) Ibid—(15.) Ibid. cent. 5. p. 291.— 
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| Scquainted himself with honourable wo: 


men, such as Marcella, Sophronia, Prin- 
cipia, Paula, and Eustochium, to whom 
he expounded places of Holy Scrip- 
ture. His’ great gifts- were envied at 
Rome; wherefore he left it; and went 
for Palestine, and there chose Bethleham, 


the place of cur Lord’s nativity; to be the - 


place of his deaths; he there guided a 
monastery of monks. He was a nian of 
Stern disposition ; he died in the ninety- 
first year of his ages in the twelfth year 
of the reign of Honorius. » - 


19. John Chrysostom had been a 


_ helperto Flavius, bishop of Antioch; 


thence he was called by the emperor Ar- | 


cadius to be bishop of Constantinople. 


‘dn oratory he had profited in the school 


ef Libanius, and in philosophy in that of 
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Andragathius, above his fellows. His li- 
berty in reproving sin, both in court and 
clergy; procured him the hatred of Eu- 
doxia the empress, and of the whole 


“clergy: ‘Theophilus; bishop of Alexan- 


dria, was his great enemy, by whose mas 
lice, and that of Kudoxia, he was depos+ 
ed, then banished, and journeyed to 
death: He governed the church in Con- 
stantinople seven years. ge 

20; Bernardus, abbot of Claraval, born 
in Burgundy, was respected in his couns 
try above others; though he lived in 
a most corrupt age, yet he was sound in 
the point of ‘justification. He detested 
the corruption of manners that abounded 
in his time, He subdued his body by 
fasting beyond all measure; he died, in the _ 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 


{18:) Sims, Ch: Hist. cent. 5. p: 294.—(19.) Ibid: p.298.—(20;) Ibid. cent. 12. p. 369, 
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CA Pe '71: 


Of such Infants as have been heard to cry 
while they were in the Wombs of their 
Mothers. : 


HAT which Mr. Beaumont wrote 

in his Elegy'upon the Lady Rut- 
Jand, may very well be pronounced upon 
all the sons and danghters of men, 


“* But thou hadst, ere thou cam’st to use of tears, 
*¢ Sorrow laid up against thou cam’st to years.” 


So true is that of the sacred Oracle: 
** Man is born to trouble.” It seems 
trouble, is his proper inheritance; and 
that, as soon ashe enters into life, he is 
of age sufficient to enter into the trou- 
bles of it also. -And, as if this were not 
soon enough, there are some who seem 
even to anticipate their birth-right : and, 
as if the world was not wide enough to 
afford: them their full measure of sorrow, 
they begin their lamentations in the 
womb. Whether it is that provident 
‘nature would have them to practise there 
in the dark, what ‘they shall afterwards 


Sins . 
(1.) Hist. of the Netherlands 
mic, cent, 1. p. 1, 23 


seldom want occasion for so long as they 
enjoy the light. The histories of such 
little prisoners have been heard to cry in 
their close apartments, take as followeth : 

1. A poor woman in Holland being 
great with child, and near the time of - 
her delivery, the child in her womb (for 
the space of fifteen days before that of 
her travail) was heard almost continually 
to cry and lament: many worthy per-. 
sons went daily to hear so great a novelty, 
and have testified, upon their own know--. 
ledge, the unquestionable truth of it. 

2. “ When I was of Jate at Argen- 
tina with my brother,’’ saith Leonardus 
Doldius, ‘* it was credibly reported, that 
the wife of a taylor in that, neighbour- 
hood, together with divers others, did 
hear the child cry in her womb some 
days before the time of her travail.” He 
adds to this the history of another in 
Aotenburg. ) 

3. '** In our town,” saith he, “* anno 
1596, November 12, which was the 
forty-second . day before the birth, the 
parents heard the cry of their daughter — 


» Ps 91. Clark’s Mire. c. 104, p. 497x——(2.) Barthol, Hist, Anatos 
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in the womb once, and the day following 
twice. The mother died in travail ;. the 
daughter is yet alive.” 

4. Anno 1632, in the town of Wit- 
tenberg, on the first of Maich,. there 
was a woman who had been big with 
child more than eleven mouths: this 
woman, together with her husband, 
have sometimes heard the child cry be- 
fore she was delivered of it, which she 
was afterwards very happily. 

5. I myself, together with the learned 
Salmasius, will be witnesses of such like 
cryings in the womb. I lived in 1640 
in Belgia, when it was commonly af- 
firmed of a woman near Vessalia, who 
then had gone three years entire big 
with a child, and that child of hers was 
heard to cry by many persons worthy 


_ of credit. 


6, A noble person at Leyden used to 
tell of her: brother’s wife, that lying in 
bed with her husband near her time, 
she heard the child cry in her womb; 
amazed with which, she awakened her 
husband, who put his head within the 
cloaths, and listening, did also hear the 
same: the woman was so frighted, that 
a few days after she fell in travail. 

7. Anno 1648 there was a woman, the 
wife of a seaman, near to the church of 


~ Holmiana, who had been big for eight 
_ months ; she was ofa good habit of body, 


and not old: this woman, upon the eve 
of Christmias-day, upon the calends of 
the year following, and in Epiphany, all 
those several times beard thé chi'd that 
was in her womb, who cried with tiat 
noise that it was heard by the neighbours. 
They thronged together in great numbers 
to hear so unusual a crying, both such 
as knew the woman, and such as knew 
her not. The magistrates in the mean 
time caused the wom:n to be carefully 
watched, that afterwards. the birth of 
that crier might be the more certain. 
Divers spent their yadgment before-hand, 
‘of what shaped monster she should be de- 
livered ; but at last the woman was safely 
brought to bed of a perfect female child, 
who, with her mother, are both alive at 
this day. Let no man question the truth 
of this history; for 1, who am not wont 


to rely upon rumour, can for certain 
affirm that J have heard this relation from 
the mother herself. | 

8. Dr. Walter Needham, an eminent 
and learned physician, discoursing about 
the air that is contained in the mem- 
branes of the womb, asa proof thereof, 
relates the story of a child that was heard 
to cry while as yet in the belly of its mo- 
ther. ‘ A long time,” saith he, “I 
could scarce believe that there were any 
such kind of eryings, till [ was informed © 
of that which I now set down by a noble 
lady in Cheshire: As this honourable 
person sat after meat in the dining-room 
with her husband, their domestic chap- 
lain, and divers others, she was sensible 
of an extraordinary stirring in her belly, 
which so lifted up her cloaths, that it 
was easily discernible to those that were 
present {she was then with child, and 
it was the seventh month from the time 
wherein she had conceived); upon the 
sudden there was a voice heard, but 
whence it should come, they were not 
able to conjecture, not suspecting any 
thing of the embryo in her womb. Soon 
after they perceived the belly and gar- 
ments of the lady to have a second and 
notable commotion, and withal heard a 
cry, as if it had proceeded from thence. 
While they were amazed at what had 
passed, and were discoursing together of 
this prodigy, all that had before happened 
did-a third time so manifestly appear, , 
that (being now become the more atten- 
tive) they doubted not but that the ery . 
came from her womb. The girl that 
was so loquacious in the womb of her 
mother doth yet live, and islikely enough 
so to continue. I cannot doubt of the 
truth of so eminent a story, .receiving | 
the confirmation of it from so credible 
persons; nor was I willing longer’ to 
conceal the thingitselt, seeing it ts of such 
moment in the controversy atoresaid.” 


CHAP. Il. 


Of Women who have carried their dead 
Children in their Wombs for some Years. 


So unwilling are pirents (for the most 
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part). to survive the funerals of their chil- 
dren, that some have thought it a very 
“desirable thing to have their dying eyes 
closed by the. hands of such as have issu- 
ed from them. It was the wish of Pene- 

Jope that the performance of this last of- 

fice for herself and her Ulysses might be 
‘ Yeserved to their dear Telemachus, ac- 
cording to that of Ovid: 


Mlle meos oculos comprimat ille tuos *.. 


By him let my eyes closed be, 
Aud may he do the same for thee. 


4 
We cannot then but pity those unhappy 
mothers, whose children have not only 
diea before them, but within them; in 
whom the punishment of Mezentius may 
seem to heave been revived, in such a 
~ coupling of the living with the dead; and 
who (with a fatal disappointment of their 
hopes). are sensible their expired infants 
have found their untimely coffins in the 
midst of their own bowels. The tran- 
scribed histories of some such disconso- 
Jate creatures you have here under- 
written. 

1. Catharine, the wife of Michael de 
Menne, a poor countryman, for twelve 
years together carried a dead child, or 
rather the skeleton of one, in her womb. 
* A monstrous and. miraculous thing, 
and which yet is manifest, to the touch,” 
saith Aigidius de Herthoze. “ I myself,” 
says he, ‘‘ and many others, both men 
and ‘illustrious women, are witnesses 


+ 


hereof: it 18 enough to name the excel- 


Jent Henricus —ornelius Mathisius, who 
heretofore was domestic physician to the 
emperor «harles the Fifth: be, when he 
had handjed the woman beforesaid, both 
standing’ aid lying, and by touch had 
easily distinguished all the bones of the 
dead infant, im a great amazement cried 
out, * Nothing is impossible to God and 
naire.” ‘She conceived of this child in 
March, anno T54G.0 4), ee 


2. In the town of Sindelfingen there 


hives a woman 6f thirty years, or there- 
abouts, who, six or seven weeks before 
her expected delivery, by reason of a slip 
upon the ice, hit her back against a wall, 
and from that time never afterwards felt 


her child she went with. to stir. The 
bigness of her. belly was the same, only, 
a little after her fall, it did. somewhat 
increase, and after fell again; but she 
brought, noi fourth her dead. child, nor 
from that time forth was she sensible of 


the ordinary purgation of women. She 


had her fall anno 1590; after which she 
conceived twice or thrice, and was ag 


often delivered of living children: but — 


after her delivery, her usual bigness con- 
tinueth ; so that she. believes the dead 
child is yet in her womb. | 
3. A. D. 1545, at Vienna in Austria, 
Zargarita Carlinia, the wife of Georgius 
Volzerus, being big with child, and in 
travail, in her labour-pains she was sen- 


sible that somewhat seemed to crack’ 


within her, and from thenceforward ne« 
ver felt her child to stir; but for the in- 
tire space of four years afterwards, she 
was afflicted with vehement’ pains, so 
that at the last she was given over by the 
physicians; after which, nature endea- 
vouring an evacuation, caused an ulcer 
about her navel). which discharged it- 
self of an abundancé of matter, and so 
closed itself again till at length, anno 
1549, upon the eollection of new matter, 
there appeared the bone of the child’s 
elbow in the véry orifice of the ulcer, 
together with a marvellous weakness of 
the woman. In this desperate disease 
there was recourse had to a desperate re- 
medy, which was. incision : . her belly 


~Was opened by the advice of Matthias 
Cornax, the emperor’s physician, amd_ 


by the operation of the chief surgeons 
there, a masculine child half putrid. was 
drawn out thence piecemeal: the wound 
was afterwards so happily cured, that the 
woman attained .to such entire health, 
as that in was hoped she mfpht conceive 
again. Alexander Benedictus saith, that 
she did, and died in travail of her next 
child. oe 


rich 
_ 4. Zacutus Lusitanus hath set down | 
the history of a woman of mean fortune, _ 


and sixteen years.of age, who being with 
child; and the time of her travail corhe, 


could not be delivered, by reason of the 


narrowness of her womb: the surgeons 
advised section, which they said was or- 


* Ovid. Epist. 1. 1. ep> 21.—/1.) Schenck. Obsery: lib. 4. p. 575. obs. 8. Donat. Hist. Med, 


Mii. lib. 2. cc. 92) 6.’ 249) 


2.) Ibid, Pi 527» ODS, Oe wen 
col. 2 Donat. Hist. Med. Mir. 1.2,,¢, 99. p- 289 : 


(8.) Zuing. Theat. vol, 2. 1,4. p. 357. 


’ 


dinary 
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dinary in such cases; but she refused it ; 
the dead child therefore putrified in her 


‘womb: after three years the smailer 


bones of it came from her, and so, by 
little and little, for ten years together, 
there camé forth pieces of corrupted flesh, 
and fragments of the skull: at last, in 
the twelfth year, there issued out ‘piece- 
meal the greater bones, her body fell ; 


‘and, , after some years, she conceived 


again, and 
living boy. 

5. Marcetlus'Donatus relates a history, 
for the truth of which he cites the testi- 
mony of Hippolitus Genifortus, a sur- 
geon, and Joseph Aranens, a physician, 
and it was thus: Paula, the wife of 
Mr. Naso, an inn-keeper in the street 
of Pont Merlane, in. Mantua. having 
carried a dead child of five months age 
much lon*er in her womb, by a conti- 
nued collection of sanious matter is her 
womb, not without a fever, she at last 
was exceedingly wasted and consumed ; 
at which time, by way of siege, she 
voided certain little bones, which gave 
her a great deal’of pain: these she ga- 
thered, cleansed,’ and shewed them to 
Genifortus, who soon discovered them 
to be the bones of a young child, When 


was happily delivered of a 


-. this was related to me I could not believe, 


till such time as {asked the woman her- 
self, who confirmed the truth of it by an 
oath, ‘and. shewed me divers of the 


-bones, which she kept amongst rose- 


leaves: nor did ‘she cease voiding them 
in this mapner for months and years, till 
she was this way quit of very many of 
them. Certainly a most wonderful ope- 
yation of nature this was: and that she 


“sometimes works in this manner, is ea- 


sily proved by other histories. — 


“CHAP) 71, 


Of such Women whose Chilis have ae 


petrified and turned to Stone in their 
Wombs 3 andthe like found in dead Bo- 


dies, or some parts of them. 


WuHeEn Cato had seen Cesar victori- 


_ us, though at that time the invader of 


> 


- of nine months old. 


the common-wealth, andthe greatPom- > 


pey overcome and overwhelmed, who, 
as the guardian of his endangered coun- 
try, had undertaken her protection; 


. when he saw on the one side successful 


villany, and on the other afflicted virtue, 
he is said to have cried out in a deep 
astonishment, §* Well! there is much of 
obscurity -in divine matters.” As God 
“Almighty hath the ways of his provi- 
dence in the deep, so Nature, his hand- 
maid, hath many of her paths in the dark; 
and by secret ways of operation brings 
to pass things so strange and uncouth to 
human reason and expectation, that even 
such as have been long of her privy-couns 
cil have wondered at, and made open 
confession of their ignorance by their 
admiration. I take that fora fable which 
Ovid tells befell Niobe, through excess 
of grief for the death of her children. 


Stiff grew she by these ills; no gentle air 


Doth longer move the sott curls of her hairs 

Her pale cheeks. have no blood, her once-bright 
eyes ‘ 

Are fix’d, and set in lifeless, statue-wise ; 

Her tongue within her harden’d mouth upseal’d, 

Her veins did cease to move, her neck congeal’d; 

Her arms all motionless, her foot can’t 80, 

And all her bowels into bard sione grow *, 


And yet there have been some women, 
who in themselves ‘have experienced but 
too much of the verity. of this last verse ; 
such was, . 
1, Columba Chatry, a woman, of Sens 
in Burgundy; she was wife to Ludovi- 
cus Chatry. This woman, by the re- 
port of Monsieur John. Alibaux, an emi- 
nent physician (and who also was présent 
at the dissection of her), went twenty- 
eight years with a dead child in her womb. 
When she was dead, and her body open- 
ed, there was found a stone, having alJ 
the limbs and exact proportion ofa child 
« The slimy mat» 
ter of the child’s body” (saith one upon, 
this occasion) «* having an aptitude, by 
the.extraordinary heat of the matrix, to 
be hardened, might retain the same li- 
neameuts which it had betore.” ’Fhis 
child was thus found A. D. 1582. Sen 


(4,) Zacut. Lusit. Praxis Medic. Admirand. lib. 2, obs, 157+ p. 276. = (5,) Donat, Hist. Med. 


Mir. lib..2..c. 22. p 241. 
“ * Ovid. Met. 1. 6. p. 101. 


” 


nertus 
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nertus confesses this accident so raré, 
that it was the only instance in its kind 
that he @ver met with, at least to his re- 
membrance, in the whole history of 
sphysic. 

2. Because I foresee I am not like to 
meet with many more such instances as 
that I have but now mentioned, I shall 
therefore set down: under this head a 
history which is very near unto it: it was 
€ommunicated by Claudius a Sancto 
Mauritio, in one of his letters, and thus 
related by Gregorius Horstius: ‘* On the 
twenty-fifth of January in this present 
year, there fell out a marvellous thing to 
us: ‘in the dissection of a woman of 
about thirty-seven years of age, we found 
her womb all turned to stone, of the 
weight of seven pounds; herliver, upon 
the one lobe of it, had a cartilaginous 
coat or tunicle about it; her spleen was 
globular, her bladder stony, and she had 
a peritoneum so very hard, that it could 
scarce be cut with a knife ; the view of 
all which occasioned our wonder, which 
way the spirits should be.’ conveyed 
throughout the whole body, and by what 
means it came to pass that this woman 
lived so long, and that too without any 
manifest sign of sickness all her life-time, 
as far as could be observed.” 

3. ‘© I can for certain affirm thus 
much,’’ saith Heurnius, “ that I have 
seen at Padua the breast of a woman 
which was also turned into stone: and 
that was done by this means ; as she lay 
dead, that breast of hers lay covered in 
the water of a certain spring there,” 

4. Pompilius Platentinus gives us the 
history of a Venetian woman, who being 
killed by a poisoned apple, when dead 
she grew so stiff and congealed, that she 
seemed to be transformed into a statue ot 
stone; nor could they cut open her belly 
by knife or sword. — 

5. Not far from Tyber, which is a 
city of the Sabines, runs the river Anien, 
on the sands of which are found almonds, 
the seeds of fennel, and anise, and di- 


vers other things that are turned inte 
stone; whereof I myself was an eye- 
witness, when some years ago I travelled 
that way. A while since there was 
found the body of a man that was killed, 
and cast into the river Anien: he lay 
close at the root of a tree that grew upon 
the bank-side ; and the carcase having 
rested there a considerable time tnputri- 
fied, when it was found and taken up, 
it was turned into stone. ‘Titus Celsus, 


a Patrician of Rome, told this unto Jaco-— 


bus Boissardus, affirming that he him- 
self had seen it. This river rises from 
cold sulphureous veins, derived from 
subterranean metals; and, by a kind of 
natural virtue, it consolidates and agglu- 
tinates all kind of bodies, such as sticks 
and leaves ; and passing over more solid 
bodies, it by degrees wraps them about 
with a stony bark. 


CHAP, IV. 


Of such Persons as have made their. en- 
trance into the World in a different Man- 
ner from the rest of Mankind. 


MILLE modis morimur, uno tantum 
nascimur (saith Tully); ‘‘ We die a thou- 
sand ways, but we are born but one.” 
But as there is a marvellous diversity of 
accidents by which man arrives to his 
last end, so also nature hath in various 
manner sported herself in the birth of 
some; and although she brings most 
of us into the world as it were in a com- 
mon road, yet she sometimes chooses 
her bye-paths, and singles out some men 
for exceptions from the general rule. 

1. Zoroastres was the only man that 
ever we could hear of who laughed the 
same day wherein he was born: his brain 
elso did so evidently pant and beat, that 
it would bear up their hands that laid 
them upon his head: ‘“* An evident pre- 
sage,” saith Pliny, ‘ of the great Jearn- 
ing which he afterwards attained to.” ~ 


(1.) Sennert. Prax. Med. lib. 4. par. 2. § 4. ¢. 7. p. 311. Schenck. Obs. lib. 4. Obs. 21. p. 587. 
Barth. cent. 2. hist. 100. p. 76. Johns. Nat. Hist. cent. 16, cap. 5. p. 334.—(2.) Kornman. de 
Mir, ar pede oh Sie ls es ti. ad. Donat, per Greg. Horst. |. 7. c. 2. p- 663.—/(3.) Ad. 

onat. p. 7+ per Horst. Cap. 2. p. 664.—(4.) Zacch. qu, Medico-legal, lib. 4, tit, 1, qu, 10. p. 233 
{5.) Kornman de Mir. Mort. par. 4. cap 36. p. 13. ht Geen ee 

(1.) Plin, Nat, Hist, 1. 7. .16, p, 264. Solin, c. 4. p. 181, 
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2. M. Tullius Cicero is said to have 
been brought mto the world by his mo- 
ther Helvia (upon the third of the nones 
of January) without any of. those pains 
that are usual in child-bearing: . 

3. Such as were born into the world 
with their feet forward, the Latins were 
wontto call Agrippe ; “ and Agrippina,”’ 
saith Pliny, “ hath left inwriring, that her 
son Nero, the late emperor (who all the 
time of his reign was a very enemy to 
mankind), was born with:his feet for- 
wards.” ty 

4, Some children are born into -the 
world with teeth; as M. Curius, who 
thereupon was surnamed Dentatus ; and 
Cn. Papyrius Carbo: both of them great 
men, and right honourable personages. 

’In women it was Jooked upon as an ill 
presage, especially in, the days of the 


-kmgs of Rome; for when Valeria was 


born with teeth, the soothsayer (being. 
consulted) answered, ‘* That into what- 
ever city she was carried to nurse, she 
should be the cause of the subversion of 
it;”? whereupon she was conveyed to 
Suessa Pomeria, a city at that time flou- 


rishing in wealth and riches: and it: 


proved most true in the end, for that 
city was utterly destroyed. 

5. Some have been cut out of their 
mothers womb : such was Scipio A frica- 


_ hus the elder; so also the first of those 


who had the surname of Cesar, “‘Thus,” 
saith Schenckius, “‘ was Manilius born, 
who entered Carthage with an army ;” 
** and so,” saith Heylin, ‘* was Mac- 
duffe, earl of Fife, who slew Macbeth, 
the usurping king of Scotland:” and so 
was Edward the Sixth of England. 

6. Anno 959, Buchardus, earl. of 


‘Lintzgow, Buchorn, and Montfort, a 


person of great bounty to the poor; chor 
sen abbot of Sangal, and confirmed 
therein by Otho the Great, was vulgarly 
called Unborn, because he. was cut out 
of his mother’s womb, 


7. Gebhardus, the 80m of Otho, earl. 
of Bregentz, was cut Out of his mother’s 
womb; and was con&Clied bishop of 


Constantia anno 1001, 


8. “ Tsaw,” saith Horatius Augenius, 
“a poor woman of a fleshy and good 
habit of body, who for. nine months had 
an exulceration of the ventricle, and for 
twenty days space vomited up again all 
that she eat or drank, as soon as she had 
taken it. Of this disease shedied ; and dis. 
secting her womb, we took out thence a 
living boy; who, by my direction, had 
the name of Fortunatus given him at his 
baptism ; and he is yet-alive.” 

g. *‘ I myself,” saith Cornelius Gem- 
ma, * have cut out of the womb six. 
living children from six several persons.” 

10. Johannes Dubravius hath observed 
of Lewis the Second, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, that there were four - 
things wherein he was over-hasty: that . 
he became great in a very little time; 
that he had a beard. too soon; that he 
had white hairs before he was past seven- 
teen years of age; and that he was o -er- 
forward in his birth; for he came into 
the world without any of that skin which 
is called epidermis ; which yet he soon 
got after: the physicians lending their 
assistance to that which: nature had not 
time to finish. Hedied inthe twenty-first. 
year of. his age, anno 526, August the 
twenty-ninth. 
~ 11. When Spinola besieged the city 
of Bergenopzoom, a woman who was 
near her time, going to draw water, was 
taken off in the middle by a cannon bul- 


let, so that the lower part of her fell 


into the water. Those who were by, and 
beheld that misfortune, ran to her,. and. 
saw there a child moving itself in the 
bowels of the mother: they drew it forth, 
and carried it into the tents of Don Cor. 
dua, and kept it with great care: being 
afterwards brought thence to Antwerp, 
the infanta Isabella caused it to be bap- 


- (2.)-Plut. Paral. in Cicerone.-~{3.) Solin. c, 4. p. 180. Plin, Nat. Hist. lih. 7.c. 8. p 160,—(4.) 
4uin. Theat, vol, 2. 1. 1, p. 270. col 2. Plin. Nat. Hist.1.7.c. 16.p 164. Solin. c. 4, p. 181... 


(5.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 7. c.9 


p- 160. Schenck. Obs. Med.1.4,Obs 15. p. 580. Heyl Cosm p. 336, 


Baker, Chr.—(6.) Schenck: Obs- Med, lib. 4. obs, 15, 580.—(7.) Schenck. Obs. p. 589.—-(8.) Zuin, 
Thea. vol. 2. 1.1. p. 270. col. 2. Schenck. Obs..p. 580. Sennert, Prax, Med. 1. 4. part 2. § 6. c. 8, 
|p. 419 19.) Schenck, Obs. Med. p.'580.—(10.) Camerar. Hor. Subscisiv. cent, 2. ¢, $5, p. 241, 


_  &achenck, Obs, Med. 1, 5. obs 1, p. 674. Zuin. Thea, vol. 2 1. 1. po 270. Col. A. 


hized, 


/ 


80 
tized, and gave it the name of Albertus 
~ AMbTOSUS,, OPE of her father’s captains. 

12. Anno Po#%.Jacobas Egh, in the 
eity of Sarda, in Delgia, had a bull which 
he fed, tying him in a closé near his 
house: but provoked by the boys, he 
broke his bonds, and ran to the cows: 
tie herdsman endeavoured with his staf 
to return him to his former place ; the 
bull, being incensed with his blows, ran 
upon him, and. with his horns bore him 
to the ground. His wife, being now in 
the jast month of her time, seeing the 
danger of her husband, ran to his assist- 
ance: the bull with his horns hoisted 
her up into the air the height of ene 
story, and tore the belly of the woman : 
from the wound in her belly forthwith’ 
came the birth, with its secundine, and 
was thrown at some distance upon a soft 
place ; from whence it was carried home, 
difigently looked after by a nidwife, and 
upon the first of September baptized ; 
had his father’s name given him, and is 
yet alive. The man lived thirty-six hours, 
the woman but four. The bull was slain 
the day after, by the command of the 
magistrates. 

13. Gorgias, a gallant man of Epirus, 
slipped from the womb at his mother’s 
funeral; and by his unexpected crying, 
caused them to stand who carried the 
bier; affording thereby a new spectacle 
to his country, having his birth and 
cradle in the coffin of his parent: in one 


and the same moment a dead woman was 


delivered, and the other was carried to 
the grave before he was born. 

14. Enecho Arista, the first king of 
Navarre, being dead, Garsias his son 
succeeded ;. who being one day in the 
village of Larumbe, was surprised by 


some Moorish robbers, assaulted, and . 


slain: they wounded Urracha his queen 
in the belly with a lance, and fled. The 
queen was instantly delivered of a ‘son, 
and died: the child lived, and was 
named Sancius Garsia: he was well edu- 
cated by a noble person ;° proved a gal- 
ant man; and succeeded his father in 
* the kingdom anno Dom. 918, 
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15. The wife of Simon Kneuter, of 


Weissenbargh, went with child to ‘the 
ninth motith, and then falling in labour; 
her pains were such, that they occasion- 
ed her death; and when the assistants 
doubted not but that the child’ was dead 
also in the womb, they disposed also of 
the mother as’ is ustial on the like occas 
siom: but after some hours they heard a 
cry, ran, and found ‘the mother indeed 


dead, but delivered of a little daughter 


that was in good health, and Jay at her 
feet. ‘Salmuth saith, ‘“* he hath seen 


three severa} women who, dying in la-~ 


bour, were afterwards delivered of- the 
children they went with.” " 


CHAP.-V. 
Of cvbat Monsters some Women have been 
delivered, and of preternatural Births. 


Ir is the constant design of provident 
Nature to produce that which is perfect 
and complete in its kind.~ But though 


man is the noblest part of her operation, — 


and that she is busied about the framing 
of him with singular curiosity and in- 
dustry, yet there are sundry variations irt 
her mintage, and some human medals 
come out thence with different errata in 
their impressions. The best of archers 
do not always hit the white: theworking 
brains of the ablest politician have some+ 
times suffered an abortion; nor are wé 
unwilling to bury their accidential misses 
in the memory of their former skilful per= 
formances. If therefore Nature (through 
a penury, or superfluity of materials, or 
other causes) hath been so unfortunate 
as sometimes to miscarry, her dexterity 
and artifice in the composition of many, 
ought to procure her a pardon for suc 


oversights as she hath committed in a 


few. Besides, there is oftentimes so 
much of ingenuity in her very disorders; 
that if her more perfect works beget in 
us much delight, the other may affect us 
with equal wonder. 

1. That is strange which is related by 
Buchanan of a monstrous. birth. ‘It 


fn.) Barth. Hist. Anat. cent. 2. hist. 8. p. 159, — (12.) Barth. ibid. cent: 2. hist. ¥.’p. 15%— 
(23.) Val Max. 1.1. c. 6. p. 30. Zuin, Thea. vol. 2. 1. 1, p. 270. col. 1.—(14.) Zuing. Ibid. p. 270% 
__ pcan. Prax. Med. ]. 4. pare 26 § 6. Cs 8. p. 439. (25.) Barth, Hist. Anat. cent. 2» hists 1. P- 65 qe 


had,” 


“ 


had;” said he, “ beneath the navel one 


‘body, but above it two. distinct ones: 


when hurt beneath the navel, both bodies 


- felt the pain; ifabove, that body only 


felt that.was hurt.- These two would 
sometimes differ in opinions, and quarrel: 
the one dying before the other, the sur- 
viving pined away by degrees. It lived 
twenty-eight ‘years; could speak divers 
languages, and was by the king’s com- 


' mand taught music. 


2. Anno: 1538 there was one born 


who grew up to the stature of a man; he 


- was double as to the head and shoulders, 


in such manner as that one face stood op- 
posite to the other: both were of a like- 


_ ness, and resembled each other in the 


beard and eyes; both had the same ap- 
petite, and both hungered alike; the 
voice of both’ was almost the same, and 
both loved the same wife. 

3.. I saw,” saith Bartholinus, «‘ La- 
zarus Colloredo, the Genoese, first at 
Hasnia, after at Basil, when he was then 
twenty-eight years of age; but in both. 
places with amazement. This Lazarus 
hada little brother growing out at his 
breast, who was in that posture born 
with him. If I mistake not, the bone 
called xyphoides, in both of them grew 


_ together ; his left foot alone hung down- 
wards; he had two arms, ,but only three 


fingers upon each hand: some appear- 
ance there was of the secret parts: he 
moved his hands, ears, and lips, and 
had a little beating in. the breast. This 
little brother voids no excrements but by 
the mouth, nose, and ears, and isnourished 
by that which the greater takes: he has 
distinct animal and vital parts from the 
greater ; since he sleeps, sweats, and 
moves, when the other wakes, rests, and 
sweats not. Both received their names 


~ at the font: the greater, that of Lazarus; 
_and the other, that of Johannes Baptista, 


The natural bowels, as the liver, spleen, 
&c. are the same in both. Johannes 
Baptista hath his eyes for the most part 


shut; his breath small,.so that holding 


a feather at his mouth it scarce moves ; 


but holding the hand there, we find a 
‘small and warm breath: his mouth is’ 
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usually open, and always wet with spit-: 
tle: his head is Bigger than that of La-_ , 
zarus, but deformed; his hair hanging 
down while his face is inan upright, pos~ 
ture. Both have beards; that of Bap- 
tista is neglected, but-that of Lazarus 
very neat, Lazarus is of a just stature, 
a decent body, courteous deportment, 
and-gallantly attired: he covers the body 
of his brother with his cloak ; nor could 
you think a monster lay within at your 
first discourse with him. He seemed 
always of a ‘constant mind, unless that 
now and then he was solicitous as to his 
end, for he feared the death of his bro- 
ther; as presaging, that when that came 
to pass, he should salso* expire with the 
stink and putrefaction of his body: and 
thereupon he took greater care of his 
brother than of himself. 

4. Johannes Naborowsky, a noble 
Polonian, and my great friend, told me 
at’ Basil, “‘ That he had seen in his 
country two little fishes without scales, 
which were brought forth by a woman, 
and as soon as, they came out of her 
womb, did swim in the water as other 
fish.” tin A : 

5..Not manv years ago there lived a 
woman of good quality at Elsinghorn, 
who prepared all things for child-birth, 
hired a midwife, bought a cradle, &c. 


“but her big belly, in the last month, 


seemed to be much fallen; which yet 
(not to lessen the report that went of 
her) she kept up to the former height by 
the advantage of cloaths which she wore 
upomit. Her time of travail being come, 
and the usual pains of labour going be- 
fore, she was delivered of a creature 
very like unto a dormouse of the greater 
size, which (to the amazement of the 
women who were present) with marvel- 
lous celerity sought out and found a 
hole‘in the chamber, into which it crept, 
and was never seen after. 1 will not 
render the credit of these. women sus- 
pected, seeing divers persons have made 
us relations of very strange and mon- 
strous births from their own experience. 

6. Anno Dom. [639 Norway afforded 
us an unheard-of example of a woman, 


(1) Sandys’s Ovid. Metam. lib. 9. p. 173.—(2.) Schenck. Obs Med. 1.1. obs. 1 p-—-(3.) Barth. 
Hist. Anat. cent. 1. hist, 66. p. 103.—(4.) Ibid. hist. 10. p. 20—(5,) Ibid. p. 19. 
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who having often before been delivered 
of human births, and being again big, 
after strong. Jabour was delivered of two 
eggs: one of them was broken, the other 
was sent to that excellent person Dr. 
Olaus Wormius, the ornament of the 
university ; in whose study it is reserved, 
to be seen of as many as please. I am 
not ignorant that many will give no 
credit to this story, who either have not 
seen the eyg, or were not present when 
the woman was delivered of it. - In wit- 
ness therefore of the truth of this matter, 
TI shall cite the testimonies of religious 
persons, and such as are worthy of credit; 
who, by their letters under their seals, 
have confirmed the truth of that which we 
have now related. I have thought fit to 
transcribe .the original itself, which in 
our tongue is preserved by the foresaid 
Wormius. 

«© We; whose names are hereunder 
written, Ericus, Westergard, Rotalph 
Rakestad, and Thor Venes, coadjutors 
of the pastor, in the parish of Nizss, do 
certify to all men, That anno 1639, upon 
the twentieth day of May (by the com- 
mand of the lord president in Remerige, 
the lord Paulus Tranius, | pastor in 
Nizss), we went to receive an account 
of the . monstrous - birth in Sundby, 
brought ‘forth by an honest woman, 
Anna the daughter of Amundus, the 
wife of Gudbrandas Erlandsonius, who 
already had been the mother of eleven 
children, the last of which she was de- 
livered of upon the fourth of March 
1638. This Anna, in the year 1639, 


upon the seventh of April, began to’ 


grow ill; and being in great pain in her 
belly, she caused her neighbours to be 
called in to her assistance: the same 
day, about the evening, in the presence 
of her neighbours, she brought forth an 
egg, in all respects like to that of an 
hen; which being broken by the wo- 
men present, Anna Grim, Elen Rudstad, 
Gyro.Rucstad, and Catharina Sunby, 
they found that in it the yolk and white 
answered directly to a common egg. 


Upon the eighteenth day of April, about ’ 


(6.) Barth. Hist. Anat. cent. 1. hist. 4. p 10,13, 12,— 
Sennert, Pract. Med. 1. 4, par, 2, § 4.cap, 10, p. 396. 
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noon, in the presence of the same per- 
sons, she was delivered of another egg , 
which in figure was nothing different 
from the former. The mother reported 
this to us; the women that assisted at 
her delivery confirmed the truth of it; 
as also that the pains of this birth had 
been more sharp to her than all the rest 
of the former. That this was the con- 
fession as well of the mother as of them 
that were present, we do attest by our 
seals, in the presence of the lord presi- 
dent, in the parish of Nizss, the day 
and year above-said.”” ‘The great’ Wor- 
mius looks upon this as a diabolical 
work, since, by the artifice of the devil, 
many other things are conveyed into, and 
formed in, the bodies of men and 
women. 

7. * Anne Tromperin, the wife of a 
certain porter in our hospital, 


of a boy and two serpents upon St. 
John’s day, anno 1576. She told me 
upon her faith, ¢ That in the summer 
before, in an extreme hot day, she had 
drunk of a spring in the grove called 
Brudetholk, a place within a quarter of 
a mile from Basil, where she suspected 
that she had drunk of the sperm of ser- 
pents.’ She afterwards grew so big that 
she was fain to. carry her belly in a 


.swathing band. The child was so lean, 


that he was scarce any thing but bones. 
The serpents were each of them an ell 
long, and as thick as the arm of an in- 


fant; both which, alive as they were, | 


were buried by the midwife in the 
churgh-yard of St. Elizabeth.” 

8, The concubine of pope Nicholas 
the ‘Third was delivered of a monster 
which resembled a bear. Martin the 
Fourth, in the first year of his popedom, 
entertained this lady, and fearing lest 
she should bring forth other bear-whelps, 
he caused all the bears which were 
painted or carved in the pope’s palace, 
whilst the lords of the family of the Ur- 
sina bore sway in Rome, to be blotted 
out and removed; for this pope was 


not ignorant how the shapes and pictures, — 


(7.) Fran. Rossetus de Partu Cesareo. 


which 


' 


being — 
about thirty years of age, was delivered 
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which are conceived in a woman’s ima- 

| suition at the time of her conception, 
Q remain imprinted for the most part in 

the body of that which is conceived. 

9. Margaret, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian’ the First, told the ambassa- 
dor of Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 
** That at a city in Brabant, in a proces- 
sion upon a solemn festival, some of the 
citizens went disguised according to the 
custom of the place (some in the habit 
of angels, and others in the shape of 

_ devils, as they are painted): one of these 
devils having played his gambols a great 
while, ran home to his house in his 
devil’s attire; took his wife, and threw 
her upon a bed, saying, ‘ That he 


would get a young devil-upon her.’? He 


was not much deceived; for of that co- 
pulation there was born.a child, such as 
the wicked spirit is painted, which, at 
his coming inte the world, ‘began to run 
and skip up and down all over the 
chamber.” ; , ; 
10. Anno Dom. 1578, upon the se- 
venteenth day of January, at eight 
o'clock in the afternoon, there was (at 
the little town of Quiero, amongst the 
Subalpines) an honest matron who was 
then’ delivered of a child, which had 
upon its head five horns, opposite each 
other, and like unto those of a ram; 
also from the upper part of his forehead 
there hung backward a very long piece 
of flesh that covered most part of his 
back, in form like awoman’s head tire: 
about his neck there was a double row 
of flesh, like the, collar of a horse: at 
the ends of his fingers were claws like 
to those talons we see in birds of prey: 


his knees were in the hinder part of the, 


leg. His right leg and foot were of a 
shining red colour; the rest of his body 
_ all swarthy. He is said to come into the 
wotld with a great cry, which so fright- 
ened the midwife and the rest of the wo- 
men then present, that they ran imme- 
diately out of the house. When the 
prince. of the Subalpines was informed 
__ of this monstér, he commanded it should 
be brought to him, which accordingly. 


in the midst. 
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was done: and ’tis strange to think what 
various judgments were passed upon it 
by the courtiers. . 
11. Lesina is the b’ggest isle in all the . 
Adriatic sea, the governor of which was 
a Venetian, who inviting me to dine 
with him, told at his table the story of 
amarvellous mis-shapen monster born in 
the island, asking if I would go thither to 
seeit; proffering me the honour of his 
company. We went, and the unnatural 
child being brought out to us, I was 
amazed to behold the deformity of na- 
ture: for below the middle part there . 
was but one body, and above the middle 
there were two living souls, separated 
from each other with several mem- 
bers, their heads being both of one big- 
ness, but different in physiognomy: the 
belly of the one joined with the posterior 
part of the other ; and their faces looked | 
one way, as if the one had carried the 
other on his back: and often (in our 
presence) he that was behind would lay 
his hands about the neck of the foremost. 


- Their eyes were exceeding big, and their 


hands greater than an infant of three 
times their age: the excrements of both 
creatures issued forth at one place; and 53 
their. thighs and legs were of a great | 
growth, not agreeable to their age, 
which was but thirty-six days. Their . 
feet were proportionably made like to 
the foot of a camel, round, and cloven 
They received their food 
with an insatiable desire, and continually 
mourned with a pitiful noise: when one 
slept the other waked, which was a 
strange disagreement in nature. The mo- 
ther of them bought dearly that birth 
with the loss of her life; and, as I was 
afterwards informed, these lived but a 
small time after we had seen them. «| 

12. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus and Q. Cal- 
phurnius Piso being consuls, there was 
then in-Rome a maid-servant delivered 
of-a child that had four feet, and as. 
miany hands, four eyes, four ears, and 
two members of virility. 

13. At Prague, upon the eighteenth 
day of July, there was born a boy whose 


_ (8.) Cames. Hor. Subscisiv.—(9.) Ibid Schenck, Obs. Med. 1, 4. obs. 1. p.554.—(10.) Zuine 


Theat. vol. 2. 1. 2. 
1. S. @. 6. p. 190, 


p. 305, col. 2.—(11,) Lithgow’s Tray. par. 2. p.52, $3.—-(12.) P. Orosii Hists 
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liver, intestines, stomach, and spleen, 
with the greatest part of the mesentery, 
hung out beyond the navel, who lived 
but a few hours. The mother being asked 
by Gregorius Horstius and Dr. Major, 
if she knew any thing that might occa- 
sion such a birth? answered, with tears, 


«¢ That three months before her delivery 


she was compelled to hold a calf while 
he was killed; and that standing by 
while he was opened, at the falling of the 
bowels she felt a commotion within her, 
unto which she imputed this accident. 
14, At Cracovia there was born of 
noble parents, a child that was terrible 
to behold, with flaming and shining eyes: 
the mouth and nostrils were like to those 


_ ofan ox; it had Jong horns, and a back 


hairy like a dog’s; it had the faces’ of 
apes in the breast, where the teats should 
stand ; it had cats’ eyes under the navel, 
fastened to the hypogastrium, and they 
looked hideously and frightfully ; it had 
the heads-of dogs upon both elbows, and 


at the whirlbones of each knee, looking - 


forwards ; it was splay-footed and splay- 
handed; the feet were like swans’ feet, 
and it had a tail turned upwards, that 
was crooked backwards, about half an 
ell long. It>lived four hours from the 
birth of it, and near its death spake thus : 


_ ** Watch, for the Lord your God comes.” 


“This was,” saith Lycosthenes, “ A. 
D. 1543.” 

15. In the year 1573 there was a 
monster born at St. Lawrence, in the 
West Indies, «the narration whereof was 
brought to the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
from very faithful hands: that there was 
a child born there at that time, that, be- 


sides the horrible deformity of its mouth, | 
“ears and nose, had two horns on the head, 


like those of a young goat’s, long hair on 
the body,-a fleshy girdle about his mid- 
dle, double, from whence hung a piéce 
of flesh like a purse, and a bell of flesh 
in his left hand, like those. the Indians 
wear when they dance; white boots of 
flesh on his legs, doubled down: in 


_ 48.) Fabrit. Obs. 
Johnst.-N 


@. 7. p. 173. —(16 ) Clark’s Mir. c. 63. p 249 


Chirarg. cent. 3. obs. 55. 
at. Hist. class. 10. c. 5. -p.334.—(15.) Dr; F¥enry More’s Immort. of the Soul, 1. 3. 
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brief, the whole shape. was horrid and 


‘diabolical, and conceived to proceed from 


some fright the mother had taken, ‘from 
the antic dances of the Indians, amongst 
whom the devil himself does not fail to, . 
appear sometimes, 

16. At Boston, in New England, Oc- 
tober 17, 1637, Mrs. Dyer was delivered . 
of a ntonster which had no head; the face 
was on the breast, the ears like an ape’s 
grew upon the shoulders, the eyes and 
mouth stood far out, the nose hooking 
upward, the breast and back full of 
prickles, the navel and belly where the 
hips should have been ; instead of -toes, 
it had on each foot three claws: upon 
the back it had two great holes like 
mouths; above the eyes it had four horns; 
and was of the female sex. The father 
and mother of it were of great families. 


\ 


‘CHAP. VI. 


Of the Birih-day, and what hath befallen 
sone Men thereon; also of suth other 
Days as were. observed fortunate or | 
otherwise to several Pérsons. 


‘Tue antients used to celebrate’ the 
annual return of their’ birth-day with 


feasting, music, sports, mutual presents, 


and whatsoever else might serve to-wit, 
ness how desirous they were to entertain 
with highest solemnity the revisits of 
that light wherein they had first beheld 
‘the world; and yet, notwithstanding all 
their courtship, it seems the tragedian 
had truth on his side, when he said, 


‘* No day from sadness so exempt appears, 
S* As not to minister new Cause of tears.” * 
. SENECA, 


1. For Antipater Sidonius the poet, 
throughout the whole space of his life, 
every year for only one day, that is to | 
say, the day whereon he was born, was © 
seized with a fever; and when he had 


p. 239.— (4.) Lycosth. de Prodigiis, p, 58%. _ 


* Aul, Gell. Noct, Attic. 1. 19. c. 9. p. 511, Tibul. 1. tr Eleg.g, Horat. 1.4, ode 11. 
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‘lived to a great age, by the certain return 


of his wonted disease he died upon his 
birth-day. 

2. Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
king Edward the Fourth, and eighteen 
years the wife of king Henry the Se- 


_ venth, ‘died in child-bed, in the tower of 


London, the eleventh of February, the 


_ very day upon which she was born. 


3. “ I knowa man,” saith Lusitanus, 
2, 


who every year, upon that day on 


which he.first entered the world, is seiz- 
ed with a fever; all ‘the rest of the: year 
he enjoys very good health.” Thomas a 


Veiga witnesseth that he observed the . 


same in another; and also, that he hath 
known a man who every year had a fever 


for three days, and no longer. 


4, Alexander the Great is said to 
have been born upon the sixth day of the 
month Targelion, and also to have died 
on the same; that is tosay, on the sixth 


’ of February. 


5. Caius Julius Cesar was born in 
the ‘ides of March, and, by a conspiracy 
of the nobles, was slain in the senate- 


house upon the same, although he was 
_ forewarned to take care of them. 


6. Antonius Caracalla, the emperor, 


was slain by Macrinus the pretorian pre- 


fect at Carris, in Mesopotamia, upon 
his birth-day, which was the sixth of the 
ides of April, the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, and the sixth of his empire. 

7. Pope Gregory the Great was born 
and died- upon, the same day, to wit, 
upon the fourth of the ides of March. 

8. Garsias, the great grandfather to 
Petrarch, having lived one hundred and 
four years, died, as did also Plato, on 
the very day of his nativity, and in the 
same chamber wherein he was born. 

9g. The emperor Charles the. Great 


. was buried at Aquisgrave, upon the same 


day whereon he was born, in the year 


ef our Lord 810, ; 


“10. Philip Melancthon died A. D. 


(1.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.7. ¢. 51. p. 184. Schenck. Obs. Med. 1. 6. obs. 1. .p. 721. Valer, Max. 
La. e. 8. p. 32.—(2.) Baker. Chron. p. 360.—(3.) Schenck. Obs. Med. 1. 6.:obs. 1. p. 721. —(4.) 
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1560, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
and upon the day of his nativity, which 
was the 13th of the calends gf May. 


11, The emperor Charles the Fifth 
was born on the day of Matthias the apos- 


tle; on which day also, in the course of 
his life, was king Francis taken by him 
in battle, and the victory likewise won 
at Ciccaque: he was also elected and 
crowned emperor on the same dav, and 
many other great fortunes befell him still 
on that day. . , 

12. M. Offlius Hilarus, an actor of 
comedies, after he had highly pleased the 
people upon his birth-day, kept a feast at 
home in his own house; and when sup- 
per was upon the fable, he called for a 
mess of hot broth, and casting his eye 
upon the visor he had worn that day in 
the play, he fitted it again to his face, 
and taking off the garland which he wore 
upon his bare head, he set it thereupon : 
in this posture disguised as he sat, he 


died, and became cold before any person. 


in the company knew any thing of the 
matter. 

13. Augustus Cesar had certain an- 
niversary sicknesses, and such as did re= 
turn at a stated and certain time: he 


commonly languished about the time of 


his birth-day, which was the ninth of the 
calends of October. 

14, On the contrary, 
of some men haye been fortunate to 
them, as was that of the great captain 
Timoleon, general of the Syracusans, 


the birth-days ~ 


who obtained the greatest of his victories . 


upon his birth-day; which thereupon 
was annually and universally celebrated 
by the Syracusaris, as a day of good and 
happy fortune to them. 

15. It is said of Julius Cesar, that he 
had often found the ides of July''to be 


very happy and auspicious to him; at 


which time he was also born. 
16. King Philip of Macedon used to, 
celebrate the day of his birth with extra- 


Alex. |. 4. c. 20. p.233. Zuin. Theat. vol: 2, 1.7. p. 561.—(5.) Sabel. }. 9. c. 4. Zuin. Theat. 
vol. 2, 1.7. p. 561.— (6.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. 1.7. p- 561,—(7.) Ibid.—(8.) Ibid.—(9.) Crantz. 
1. ©. Saxon. c. 20. Zuin. Theat. vol, 2.1. 7.—(10.) Zuin. Theat. ibid.—(11.) Treasury of Antient 


and Modern Times, 1. 4. c..12. p, 336. Heyl. 
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ordinary joy, as the most favourable and 


fortunate to him of all other; for once _ 


tion that day he had a triplicity of 
good tidings: that he was victor in the 
chariot-race in the Olympics, that Partie- 
nio (his general) had gained a most im- 
portant victory, and’ that the queen 
Olympias was delivered of his son Alex- 
ander. 

17. Ophioneus was one amongst the 
Messenians who had the gift of prophe- 
cy; and Pausanius says of him, that 
‘* immediately after his birth-day he 
was annually stricken with blindness :” 
nor is that less wonderful in the same 
person, that after a vehement fit of the 
head-ach he would begin to see, and 
then presently fall from thence into his 
former blindness again. 

18. It is a note worthy to be remem- 
bered, that Thursday was observed to be 
a day fatal to king Henry the Eighth, 
and to all his posterity ; for he himself 
died on Thursday the twenty-eighth of 
January, king Edward the Sixth, on 
Thursday the sixth of July, queen Mary 
on Thursday the seventeenth of Novem- 
ber, and queen Elizabeth on Thursday 
the twenty-fourth day of March. 

19: Franciscus Baudinus, an abbot, a 
citizen of Florence, and well known in 
the court of Rome, died upon the anni- 
versary return of his birth-day, which 
was upon the nineteenth. day of Decem- 
ber, and was buried in the church of St, 
Silvester in Rome; and it was the obser- 
vation of him that made his funeral elegy, 
that the number nine did. four times 
happen remarkably in his affairs: he 
was born on the nineteenth day, and 
died on the same, being aged twenty- 
nine, and the year of our Lord being at 
that time 1579. 

20. Wednesday is said to have been 
fortunate to pope Sixtus the Fifth; for 
on that day he was born, on the same 
day made a monk, on that day created 
general of his order, on the same made 
cardinal, then chosen pope, and finally, 
on the same inaugurated. 

21, Briday was observed to be very 


(16.) Alex. ab. Alex. Dies Gen. 1. 4. c. 20. fol..233.—(17 ) Coel. Rhod. § Antiq. I. 11. ¢. 13. 
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lucky to the great captain Gonsalyoy. 


on that day having given the French 
many notable overthrows: Saturday was 
as fortunate to Henry the Seventh, king 
of England, | 

22. Raphael da. Urbino, who, bythe 
consent of mankind, is acknowledged to 
be the prince of modern painters, and 


often styled the ‘* Divine Raphael,” as 


well for the grandeur of his conceptions, 
as the inimitable graces of his pencil, 
was born on Good Friday, anno 1483. 
As a reward for his consummate merit, 
he had hopes of receiving a cardinal’s 
cap; but falling ill of a fever, death de 


prived him of the expected honour, on 


Good Friday, 1520. 

23. ‘The third of September was a 
remarkable day in the history of Oliver 
Cromwell, Oa that day, 1650, he gave 
the Scots, whom he hated and despised, 
a total. overthrow at the battle of Dun- 
bar; on that day twelvemonth he de- 
feated Charles the Second at Worcester ; 
and on that day, in the year 1058, he 
gave up the ghost, in the midst of one 
of the greatest storms that was ever 
known in England. 


CHAP. VII. 


“Of the Signatures and natural Marks upon 


the Bodies of some Men. 


ConcernineG the causes of those im- 
pressions which some bodies bring upon 
them from the womb, and carry with 
them to their graves, there is not so 
great a clearness as to leave no room for 
doubt ; for if the most of them are oc- 
casioned through the strength of the 
mother’s imagination, there have been 
others of so peculiar a form, so remote 
from being likely to leave such lively 


touches upon a woman’s fancy, so conti- - 


nued to the descendants of the same fa- 
mily, and so agreeable with the after-for- 
tunes of the person so signed, as leaves 
ample room for farther enquiries. 


Pp. 498, 499.—(18.) Stowe’s Annals, p. 812, — (19.) Kornm. de Mir Mort. 1. 8. c. 12. p. 8.— 
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~1. Marius Barletius reports of Scan- 
derbeg, prince of Epirus (that most 
terrible enemy of the Turks), that from 
his mother’s womb he brought with him 
into the world a notable mark of war- 
like glory; for he had upon his right 


arm, asword so well set on, as if it had 


been drawn with the pencil of the most 


curious and: skilful painter in the world. 

2 Among the people called the 
Dakes, the children usually, have the 
moles and marks of them from whom 
they are descended imprinted upon them, 
even to the fourth generation. | 

3. Laodice, the wife of Antiochus, 
dreamed that she received a ring from 
Apollo, with an anchor engraven upon 
it: Seleucus, the child that she then went 
with (who afterwards was remarkable for 
his famous exploits), was born with an 
anchor impressed upon his thigh ; and 
so also his sons and grand-children car- 
ried the same mark upon the same place 


-- from the time of their birth. 


4. It is observed by Plutarch, that the 
resemblance of the natural properties, or 
corporeal marks of some parents, are con- 
tinued in their families for many descents; 
and sometimes not appearing in the se- 
cond or third generation,, do nevertheless 
shew themselves in the fourth or fifth 
ensuing; whereof he brings an example 
of one in his time, called Python, who 
being descended of the Spartiate, the 
founders of Thebes, and being the last 
of that race, was born with the figure of 
a lance upon his body ; which had been 
in former ages a natural mark of those 


of that family, and discontinued in them 


for many years. : 


. ©© I have heard,” saith Camerarius, 


“¢ when I was young, and it is at this 
day the common report and public fame 
{although I have not met with it in any 
author) that the counts of Hapsburg 
(the ancestors of the house of Austria) 
have each of them from the womb a gold- 
en cross upon the back; that is to say, 
certain white hairs, after a wonderful 


manner formed into the figure ofa cross.” 
It is equally remarkable, that the house 
of Austria have for many generations been 
famous for thick lips. The heiress of 
Burgundy, who married Maximilian the 
First, brought this mark of distinction 
into that family, according to Brantome, 
who had this. information from Eleanor, 
queen of France, sister to Charles the 
Fifth. | 

6. Marcus Venetus, who for forty- 
five years travelled up and down in the 
countries of ‘Asia, reports in his /#inerary, 
“that he came into the kingdom of the 
Corzani: the kings of which place 
(though subject to the Tartars) boast 
themselves of a nobility beyond that of 
all other kings of the earth; and, upon 
this account, that they are born into the 
world with the impression of a black ea- 
gle upon their shoulder, which continues 
with them to the last day of their lives, 

7. © A sister of miney’ saith Gaffarel, 
“‘ has the figure of a fish upon her left 
leg, caused by the desire my mother had 
to eat fish when she was big with child; 
and it is represented with so much per- 
fection and rarity, that you would take 
it to be drawn by some excellent master : 
and the wonder is, that whenever the 
girl eats any fish, that upon her legs puts 
her to a sensible pain.”’ | 

8. That which I now relate to the 
same purpose, is very well known to all 
Paris. [he hostess of the inn in the sub- 
urbs of Saint Michael, at Bois de Vin- 
cenne (who died about two years since) 
had a mulberry growing upon her nether 
lip, which was smooth and plain all the . 
year long, till the time that the mulber- 
ries began to ripen; at which time hers 
also began to be red, and to swell more 
and more, observing exactly the season 
and nature of other mulberries, and to 
come at length to the just bigness and 
redness of other ripe mulberries. 

_g, A woman, in the seventh month of 

her being with child, longed to eat rose- 
buds at atime when they were difficult 


(1.) Mar. Barlet. 1. 1. Camer. Hor. Subscis. 1. 1. c. 69. p. 308.—(2.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.7. Cc. 11. 
p- 161,—(3.) Schenck. Obs. Med. |. 4. obs. 1. p. 543. Fulgos. 1. 1. ¢..6. p. 151. Usserii Annal. 
p- 475. Just. 1.15, p. 176.—(4.) Plut. de Sera Numinis Vind. Zuin. vol. 2. 1.2. p, 180. Fitz. 
of Rel. and Policy, par. 1. c. 27. p, 283.—(5.) Camer. Hor. Subscis..1. 3. c. 42, p..145. Johns. 
Nat. Hist. cl. 10, c. 5. p» 340.—(6.) Ibid. —- (7.) Gaffarel. Curiosities, c. 4. p. 143.—— (@.) Ibid. 
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to be procured. She had passed two 
days thus, when, after much search, there 
was a bough of them foundin a private 
garden: she’greedily devoured the green 
buds of two roses, and kept the rest in 
her bosom. In the ninth month she was 
happily delivered of a fair babe; upon 
the ribs of which there appeared the re- 
presentations of three roses very red ; 
upon his foreliead and on either cheek he 
had also depainted three other exact» re- 
semblances of a red rose; so that he was 
commonly called the Rosy Boy. 

10. Octavius Augustus, the emperor, 
was all spotted on his body, his moles 
being dispersed upon his breast and belly, 


in the manner, order, and number, with 


the stars of the celestial bear. * 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Dreams, and what hath been revealed 


to some Persons therein. 


ALTHOUGH it is too great a vanity to 
give over-much credit to our dreams, and 
to distress and distract ourselves about 
the significations and successes of them; 
yet they are not altogether unuseful to 
us. Zeno Eleates was wont to say, 
«‘ that any of his scholars might judge 
of their proficiency in philosophy by their 


dreams: for if they neither did ‘nor suf-_ 


fered any thing therein but what was vir- 
tuous, they had made some good pro- 
gress in philosophy.’? By the same way 
we may discover much of our own natu- 
ral inclinations and the constitution we 
are of. Besides this, there hath been 
so much of highest concernment revealed 
to some in their sleep, that it is enough 
~ to make us believe there is not altogether 
so much of vanity in dreams as some men 
are of opinion, 

1. Astyages, the last king of the 
Medes, saw in his dreama vine to spring 
forth from the womb of his only daugh- 

-ter, and at last so to flourish, and spread 
out itself, that it seemed to over- 
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shadow all Asia with its very fruit- 
ful branches. He consults with . the 
soothsayers upon this dream; who an- 


swered him, ‘ that of his daughter should 


be born a son, who should seize on the 
empire of Asia, and divest him of his 
throne.” ‘Terrified with this prediction, 
he forthwith bestowed his daughter upon 
Cambyses, a foreigner, and then an ob- 
scure person. When his daughter drew 
near the time of her delivery, he sends 
for her to himself, that whatsoever should 
be born of her should perjsh by his own 
command. The infant therefore is deli- 
vered to Harpagus, to be slain ; a man of 
known fidelity, and with whom he had 


‘long communicated his greatest secrets. 


But he fearing that, upon the death of 
Astyages, Mandane his daughter would 
succeed in the empire, since the king had 
no issue male, and that then he should 
be sure to be paid home for his obedience, 
doth not kill the royal babe, but delivers 
it to the king’s chief. herdsman, to be ex- 
posed to the wide world. It fell out 
that the wife of this man was newly 


‘brought to bed; and having heard of the 
whole affair, she earnestly importunes her 
husband to bring the child home to her, 


that she might see it.. The husband is 
overcome, goes to the wood where he 
had left him: he finds there a bitch, that 
at once saved the babe, and kept off the 
beasts and birds from it, and also suckled 
it herself. Affected with this miracle, 
and thus instructed by a brute in huma- 
nity, he takes up the child, carrries it to 
his wife: she sees and loves it; breeds 
him up, tili he grew first to aman, and 
then toa king. ‘This was the great Cy- 
rus, who overcame Astyages his grand- 
father, and translated the sceptre from 
the Medes to the Persians. 

2. Alexander the Great, in the long 
and difficult siege of Tyrus, bordering 


upon Judea, sent to the Jews for assist- 


ance; but was by them rejected, as hav+ _ 


ing amore ancient league with Darius. 
When therefore he had taken the city, 
full of indignation, he led his army 


against the Jews, resolved upon revenge, 


~ (9.) Zacut. Lus. Prax. Admir. 1.2. Obs, 133. p. 251. (10.) Sueton. in ejus vita, 1. 2, ¢. 80. 
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and devoting all to slaughter and spoil. 
But Jaddus the high-priest, admonished 
by God in a dream, meets him upon the 
way, accompanied with a number both of 
priests and people: himself with his priest- 
ly attire, with his mitre upon his head, 


and upon that thenameof God; whom as 


soon as Alexander saw, with all mild. 
ness and submission he approaches him, 
salutes him, and adores that wonderful 
name. Those who accompanied him 


. were some of them amazed, others dis- 


pleased: amongstthese was Parmenio, who 
asked the king, ‘wherefore he adored 
a man, -himself being now almost every 
where reputed as a God?” To whom 
Alexander replied, * that he worshipped 
not the man, but God in him; who 
heretofore~(in that form) had. appeared 
to him in Dio, a city of Macedgnia, in 
his dream, encouraging him to a speedy 
expedition against Asia; which, through 
his divine power and assistance, he would 
subject to him.”?, And therefore he not 
only pardoned, but honoured and enrich- 
ed the city and nation of the Jews, pro- 
nounced them at liberty to.live after their 
own laws, and made choice of some of 
them to serve him in his own troops. | 

~ 3. Ertucules having slept after dinner, 
when-he awaked was confounded with 
the thoughts of. what he had seemed to 
see in his dream ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to the religion of the Turkish nation, 
he first bathed his body in water to pu- 


rify himself; and then went to Edebales, © 


a person in great reputation amongst 


them, as well for his wisdom as sancti-. 


ty; 


and thus he spoke: “I dreamed 
(venerable sir) that the brightness of the 
moon did proceed from your bosom, and 


- thence afterwards did pass into mine: 


; pore) thus bespake him: “ ‘There will 


a 


when it was thither come, there sprang 
up a.treefrom my navel, which oversha- 
dowed at once.many nations, mountains, 
and valleys. From the roots of this tree 
there issued waters sufficient to irrigate 
vines and gardens; and there both my 


‘dream and my sleep forsook me.”’ Ede- 


bales, when he had heard him (after some 


e born unto you (my good friend) ason 


whose name shall be Osman: he shall 


a 


(2.) Jos. Lets C8. p- 285. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 407. 
id, c.2. p. 8, 9.—(3.) Lips, Monit. 1.1. ¢. 5. p, 70. 
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wage many wars, shall acquire to himself 
victory and glory, and your posterity 
shall be lords and kings of many nations. - 
But my daughter must marry to your son 

Osman; and she is that brightness which 

you saw come from my bosom into 

yours, and from both sprang up the tree.”? 

A strange prediction, and the more re- 

markable for that of the moon; since we 

know that the creécent is the prime and 

most remarkable ensign of the Turkish 

nation. | - 

4. There was amongst the Tartars that 
of old lived in Imaus (a part of the moun-. 
tain Taurus) a sort of shepherds who 
lived after the manner of wild beasts, 
without law or truth, wandering up and 
down in the woods. Amongst these there 
were certain families called Malgotz, who 
kept together in one. place, and at first 
chose themselves: leaders, but yet were 
subject to their neighbour-nations, and 
oppressed with excessive burthens.. Till 
at last there was’ an old blacksmith 
amongst them, who was stirred up by a 
vision, whose name was Cawpius; and it 
was on this manner. There appeared to 
him in a dream a certain person in ars 


mour, sitting upon a white horse, who 


thus spake to him: “ Cangius, it is the 
will ‘of the eternal God, that thou sHorte 
ly shalt be the king and ruler of the T'ar- 
tars that are called Malgots: thou shalt 
free them from that servitude under whieh: 
they have long groaned; and the neigh- 
bouring nations shall be subjected to 
them.”? Cangius in-the morning, before 
the seven princes and elders of the Mal- 
gotz; rehearsed what he had dreamed; 
which they all at the first looked upon 
as ridiculous; but the next night all of 
them _in their sleep seemed to behold the 
same person he had told them of, and 
to hear him commanding them to obey 
Cangius. Whereupon summoning all 
the people together, they commanded 
them the same ;. and the princes them- 
selves, in the first place, took the oath 
of allegiance to him, and entitled him 


the first emperor, in their language Chan, 


which signifies king or emperor. All 
such as succeeded him were alter by the 
name of Chan, and were of great fame 


Fulgos. 1, Ths Se P. 119, Lips, Mon, 
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ani power. This emperor free ! his pea- 
ple, subdued Georgia, and the gre*ter 
Avmenia, and afterwards wasted Polonia 
and Hungary. 

5. Aatigonus dreamed that he sowed 
gold in a large and wide field, and that 
the seed sprang up, flourished, and grew 
ripe; but that straight after he saw ail 
this golden harvest was reaped, and no- 
thing left but the worthless stubble and 
stalks: and then he seemed to hear a 
voice. “ That Mithridates was fled 
into the Euxine Pontus, carrying along 
with him all the golden harvest.”” ‘This 
Mithridates was descended of the Persian 
Magi, and was at this time in the retinue 
of thig Antigonus, king of Macedonia ; 
his country of Persia -being conquered, 
and his own fortunes ruined in that of 
the public. The dream was not obscure, 
neither yet the signification of it, The 
king therefore being awaked and exceed- 
ingly terrified, resolved to cut off Mih- 
ridates, and communicated the matter to 
his own son Demetrius, exacting of him 
a previous oath for his silence. Deme- 
trius was the friend of Mithridates, as 
being of the same age, and by accident 
he encounters him as he care from the 
king. The young prince pitied his 
friend, and would willingly assist him, 
but he is restrained by the reverence of 
his oath. Well, he takes him aside, and 
with the point of his spear writes in the 


sand, * Fly, Mithridates:’”? which he 


looked upons and, admonished at once 
with those words, and the countenance 
ef Demetrius, he privily flies into Cap- 
padocia, and not long after founded the 
famous and potent kingdom of Pontus, 
which continued from this man to the 
eighth descent; the last Mithridates 
being with much difficulty overthrown 
by all the power and forces of the 

-omans, 

_ 6. The night before the battle of Phi- 
lippi, Artonus foras others M. Auto- 
nius Musa), physigian to Octavianus, had 
a dream, wherein he thought he saw Mi- 
nerva, who commanded him to tell Oc- 
tavianus, * That, though he was very 


. 


rh 
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sick, he should not therefore decline to 
his being present at the battle:’” which 


when Cesar understood, he commanded 


himself to be ‘carried in his litter to the 
army ; where he had not long remained 
before his tents were seized upon by 
Brutus, and himself also had been, had 
he not timely removed. . 

7. Quintus Catulus, a noble Roman, 


saw (as he thought) in his depth of » 
rest, Jupiter delivering into the hand of 
‘achild the ensign of the Roman peoples 


and the next night after, he saw the same 
child hugged in the bosom of the same 


God: whom Catulus offering to pluck — 


from thence, Jupiter charged him to lay 
no violent hands on him who was born 
for the weal and preservation of the Ro- 
man empire. The very next morning, 
when Q. Catulus espied by chance in the 
street Octavianus, then a child (afters 
wards Augustus Cesar), and perceivin 
him to be the same, he ran unto him, cat 
with aloud acclamation said, “ Yes, this. 
is he whom the last night I beheld 
hugged in the bosom of Jupiter.” 

_ §. Arlotte, the mother of William the 
Congueror, being big with him, had a 
dream like that of Mandane, the mother 
of Cyrus, the first Persian monarchy 
namely, that her bowels were extended 
and dilated over all Normandy and Eng- 
land. : 

9, “ Whilst I lived at Prague,”’ saith 
an English gentleman, “ and one night 
had sat up very late, drinking at a feast ; 
early in the morning the suu-beams glans 
cing on my face as I lay on my bed, I 


dreamed that a shadow passing by told 


me that my father was dead: at which 


awaking all in a sweat, and affected with 
this dream, I rose and wrote the day and 
hour, and all circumstances thereof, in a 
paper book; which book, with many 


_ other things, I put into a barrel, and — 
sent it from Prague to Stode, thence to 


be’ conveyed into England. And now 
being at Nuremberg, a merchaat of a 


noble family, well acquainted with me 


and my relations, arrived there; who 
told me that my father died some months 


(4.) Gregor. de Repub. 1.19. c.1. §19. p. 707. Platin. in Honorio, an. 1995. Herbert’s 
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pst. When I returned into England 
tour years after, [ would not open the 
barrel I sent, from Prague, nor look into 
the paper book in which I had written 
this dream, till L-had called my sisters, 
and some other friénds, to be witnesses : 
where myself and they were astonished 
to see my written dream answer the very 
day of my father’s death. 

10. The same gentleman saith thus 
also. “I may lawfully swear, that in 
my youth at Cambridge I had the like 
dream of my mother’s death: where my 
brother Henry lying with me, early in the 
morning I dreanied that my mother 
passed by with a sad countenance, and 
told me, -“ That she could not come to 
‘my commencement” (I being within 
five months to proceed master of arts, 
and she having promised at that time to 
come to Cambridge): when [ related 
this dream to my brother, both of us 
awaking together ina sweat, he protested 
to me that he had drearied the very 
same: and when we had not the least 
knowledge of our. mother’s ‘sickness, 
neither in our youthful affections were 
any whit moved with the strangeness of 
this dream, yet the next carrier brought 
us word of our mother’s death.” 

11. Doctor Joseph Hall, then bishop 
of Exeter, since of Norwich, speaking 

of the good offices which Angels do to 
God’s servant: ‘* OF this kind,”’ saith 
he, was that ao lessthan marvelious cure 
which, at St. Madernes, in Cornwall, 
Was wrought upon a poorcripple: where- 
of, besides the attestation of many hun- 
dreds of the neighbours, I took a strict 
and impartial examination in my last visi- 
tation. ‘This man, for sixteen years to- 
ether, was obliged to walk upon ‘his 
Pinas. by reason the siaews of his legs 
were so contracted; and, upon admioni- 
tions in his dregm to wash in that well, 


_ was suddenly so restored to his limbs, that. 


I saw him able to walk and get his! own 
maintenance. I found here was neither 
art nor collusion. The name of this 
éripple was Joho Trelille,’’ 

12, The night before Polycrates, the 
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tyrant of Samos, departed thence to go 
to Oretes, the lieutenant of Cyrus in 
Sardis, his daughter dreamed that she 
saw her father lifted up in the air, where - 
Jupiter washed him, and the sun anoint« 
ed him; which came to pass: for as soon 
as lie’ was in his power, Orates caused 
him to be hanged upon a gibbet,. where 
his body so remaining, was washed of 
the rain, and the sun melted the fat of 
it. . . 

13; Alexander the philosopher (a 
man known to be free of superstition) 
reports’ of himself, “ That sleeping one 
night, he sdw his mother’s funeral soa 
lemnized, being then a day’s journey 
from thence } whereupon he waking in 
great sorrow and many tears, told the 
dream to divers. of his acquaintance and 
friends. The time being punctually obs 
served, certain word was brought him 
the next day after, that at the same hour 
as his dream was his mother expired.”’ 

14, Jovius reports, That, anno 
1523, in a morning slumber, Sfortia 
creamed that, falling ito a river, ‘he was 
In great danger of drowning ; and calling 
for succour to a-nian of extrdordinary staa 
ture and presence, wio was on the -fur- 
ther side upon the shore, he was by him 
slishted and neglected.” ‘T'his dream he 
to.d to his wife and servants, but no fur- 
ther regarded it. The same day spying 
a child falling into the water, near the 
castle of Pescara, he, thinking to save 
the child, leaped into the rivet; but 
over-burdened with the weight of “his 
armour, he was choaked in the mud, 


- and so perished. 


15. The mother of Scanderbeg dream- 
ed she saw a serpent that covered all ipi- 
rus: his head was stretched out into the 
Turks dominions, where he devoured, 
them with bloody jaws; his tail was 
amongst the Christidns;and in the govern< 
ment of the Venetians: all which very 
exactly prefigured her son. 

16. A: citizen of Milan was asked for 
a debt, as owing by his dead father: and 
‘when he was in some trouble about it, 


the image of his dead father appeared to 


(9.) Morrison’s Itiner, part 1. c.2. p.19. A.B. Annot. on Relig. Med. p. 294, 295. = (10.) 
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him in his sleep, and told him the whole 
process of the business, * That the debt 
_was by him paid in his life-time; and that 
if he looked in such a place, he should 
find a writing under the hand of his cre-- 
ditor, wherein he did acknowledge him- 
self satisfied. Awaking therefore from 
his sleep, and reflecting upon his dream, 
he searched and found all things agreea- 
ble to what he had dreamed.” St. 
Austin saith, that this very writing was 
seen by him, " 

17. When Galen had an inflammation 
about the diaphragma, hewas admonished 
in his sleep, that if he purposed to be 
freed from it, he should forthwith open 
that vein which was most apparent be- 
twixt the thumb and the fore finger, and 
take a quantity of blood from thence: he 
did as he was advised, and was presently 
restored to his former health. 

18. * I remember,” saith Celius, 
** when I was twenty-two years of age, 
being busied in the interpretation of 
Pliny, and while as yet the learned emen- 
dations of Hermolaus Barbarus upon that 
excellent author had not performed to 
him all that was requisite, I was reading 
that place which we have in his seventh 
book concerning such as grow. up be- 
yond the usual proportion which nature 
hath assigned, and they are Called by the 
Greeks Ecirapeh. That word was some- 
trouble to me. I knew I had read some- 
thing concerning it; but could neither 
recall to my memory the author from 
whom, nor the book wherein. Fearing 
the censure of unskilfulness, I laid my- 
self down to rest, the best remedy for 
a perplexed mind; where, while my 
thoughts were still employing themselves 
about it, methought I remembered the 
book, yea the page, and place of the 
page, wherein that was written I sought 

for. When I awaked, I recalled what 
was offered to me in my sleep, but va- 
lued it all as a ‘mere illusion; yet being 
still haunted with the apprehensions of 
being deemed an ignoramus, ‘that’ I 
might leave nothing unattempted, I 
caught up the book of which I had 


(16.) Fulgos. 1.1. ¢ 5, p. 130.—(17.) Schott. 
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dreamed, and there found it accord- 


‘ingly. 


19. When St. Bernard’s mother was 
with child of him, she dreamed she had 
a little white and barking dog in her 
womb; which when she had communi- 
cated to a certain religious person, he, as 
by a spirit of prophecy, replied, “ "Thou 
shalt be the mother of an excellent dog 
indeed ; he shall be the keeper of God’s 
house, and shall incessantly bark against 


* the adversaries of it; for he shall bea fa- 


mous preacher, and shall cure many by the 


- 


90. Francis Petrarch had a mid so” 


desperately sick, that he had no expecta- 
tation of his life: when therefore (wea- 
tied with grief and tears) he* was fallen 
into a slumber, he seemed to see his sick 
friend stand before him, and to tell him 


- that ‘he could now stay no longer with 


him ; for there was one at the door that 
would interrupt their discourse, to whom 
he desired that he would recommend his 
weak éstate, and that if he should under- 
take him, he should be restored.”” Pre- 


sently after enters into Petrarch’s chame-' 


ber a physician who cathe from the sick, 
and had given him over as a dead mans 
‘He came therefore to comfort him ; but 
Petrarch, with tears, recounted to him 
his dream, and with great importunity 
prevailed withhim to return tothe care of 
his friend ;: and ere long the sick man 
was restored to his wonted health. 

21. Upon a sally made upon some of 
the forces of Alexander the Great, out of 
Harmata,'a city of the Brachmans, many 
of his sodiers were wounded with poi- 
soned darts $ and as well those that were 
lightly, as those that were deeper wound= 
ed, daily perished. Amongst the wounded 
was Ptolemy, a great captain, and exceed- 
ingly dear to Alexander: when therefore 


in the night he had been solicitous about~ 


his welfare, as one whom he tenderly lov- 
ed, he seemed inhis sleep to see a dragon 
holding a certain herb in his mouth, and 
withal informing him both of the virtue 
it had, and of the place where it grew. 
He arose, found the herb, brwised it, and 
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this rheans that great ancestor of the 
royal family in Egypt was speedily re- 
stored. 
22. A rich vessel of gold being stolen 
out ofthe temple of Hercules, Sophacles(by 
a genius) was showed the resemblance and 
name of the thief, in his sleep, which, 


- for the first and second time, he neglect- 


ed; but being troubled a third night, he 


went to the Areopagi, to whom he made 


__ relation of what had passed. They, upon 


no other evidence, summoned the party 
before them, who, after strict examina- 
tion, confessed the fact, and made restitu- 
tion of the véssel: for which. discovery, 
the temple was ever after called Templum 
Herculis Indicis, * the Temple of Her- 
cules the discoverer.” 


23. When Marcus Cicero was forced 


into exile by an opposite faction, while - 


he abode at a village in the fields of Ati- 
nus,,in his sleep he thought, that while 
he wandered through .desert places and 
unknown countries, he met.with C, Ma- 
rius, in all his consular ornaments, and 


-that he asked him, “ Wherefore his coun- 


tenance was so sad?” and, ‘* Whither 
he intended that uncertain journey of 
his?’ And when he had told him of his 
misfortune, he took him by the night 
hand, and gave him to the next lictor, 
with command to lead him into his mo- 
nument,-inasmuch as there was reserved 
for him a more happy fortune, and 
change of his condition. Nor did it other- 
wise come to pass ; for in the temple of 


Jupiter, erected by Marius, there it 
. was that, the senate passed the decree 
for the return of Cicero from his 


exile. 


24. In the year of our redemption 
1553, Nicholas Wotton, dean of Canter- 
bury, being then ambassador. in France, 


dreamed that his nephew, Thomas Wot- 


ton, was inclined to be a partyin such a 
project, that, if he was not suddenly pre- 
vented, would turn to rhe loss of his 
life, and ruin of his family. The night 
following he dreamed the same again ; 
and knowing that it had no dependence 
-upon hiswaking thoughts, much less on 


(21-) Diodor. Sicul. 1.17, 
wood’s Hierarch. |. 4. 
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_ applied it to Ptolemy’s wound ; and by the desires a his heart, he did then more 


seriously consider it; and resolved to use 
so prudent a remedy (by way of preven- 
tion) as might introduce no great incon- 
venience to. either party. And to this 
end he wrote to the queen (it was queen 
Mary), and besought her, that she 
would cause his nephew, Thomas Wota 
ton, to he sent forout of Kent, and that 
the lords of her council might interrogate 
him in ‘some such feigned questions as 


_might give a colour for his commitment 


unto a favourable prison ; declaring, that 
he would acquaint her majesty with the- 
true reason of his request, when he should 
next become so happy as to see and speak 
with her majesty. It was done as the 
dean desired, and Mr. Wotton sent to 
prison, At this time a marriage was 
concluded betwixt our queen Mary and 
Philip king of Spain, which divers per- 
sons did not only declare against, but rais« 
ed forces to oppose : of this number Sir 


‘Thomas Wyat, of Boxley-abbey in Kent, 


{betwixt whose family and that of the 
Wottons there had been an antient and 


entire friendship), was the principal ac- 


tor ; who having persuaded many of the 
nobility and gentry, (especially of Kent) 
to side with him, and being defeated and 
taken prisoner, was arrai ged, condemned, 
and lost his life; so.did the duke of Suf- 
folk, and divers others, especially many ’ 
of the gentry of Kent, who weré then im. 
several places executed as Wyat’s assist- 

ants :-and of this number (in all proba- 

bility), had Mr. Wotton been, if he had 

not been confined ; for though he was 

not ignorant that another man’s. treason 

is made his own, by concealing it, yet he 

durst confess to. his uncle, when he reé-« 

turned into England, and came to visit. 
him in prison, that he had more than an 

intimation of Wyat’s intentions; and 

thought he had not continued actuaily 

innocent, if his uncle had not so happily 

dreamed him into a prison. 

25. This -before-mentioned Thomas 
Wotton also, a little before his death, 
dreamed that the university treasury was 
robbed by townsmen and poor scholars, 
and that the number was five ; and being 


p. 575. Cic,. de Divinat. 1. 1. Just. Hist. 1.1. p. 144.—(22.) Hey- 
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that day to write to his son Henry at 
Oxford, hethought it was worth so much 
pzins as by a postcript in his letter to 
make a slight enquiry of it. , The letter 
(which was written out of Kent) came 
to his son’s the very morning after the 
night in which the robbery was commit- 
ted; and when the city and university 
were bothin a perplexed inquest after the 


thieves, then did Sir Henry Wotton show 


his father’s letter ; and by it such licht 
was given of this work ot darkness, that 
the five persons were presently discovered, 
and'-apprehended; without putting the 
university to so much as the casting of a 
figure. 

26. Aristotle writeth of one Eudemus, 
his familiar friend, who travelling to 
Macedonia came to the noble city of 
Phecasin Thessaly, then groaning under 
the barbarous tyranny of Alexander, in 
which place falling sick, and being for- 
saken of all the physicians, as one despe- 
rate of recovery, he thought he saw a 
young man in his dream, who told him, 
“ that in a short space he should be 
restored to his health ; that withina few 
days the tyrant shbuld be removed by 
death ; and that at the end of five yearshe 
should return home to his own country.” 
The two first happened accordingly ; but 
in the fifth year, when(encouraged by his 
dream) he had hope to return from Si- 
cily mto Cyprus, he was engaged by the 
way ina battle fought against the Syra- 
cusans, and there slain. It seems the soul 
parting from the body is said to return 
into its own country. 

27.Actia, the mother of Augustus, the 
day before’ she was delivered of him, 
dreamed that her bowels were carried up 
as high as heaven itself, and that there 
they were spread out in such manner, 
that they covered the whole earth: a no- 
table presignification of the mighty em. 
pire-and grandeur which her son after- 
wards attained unto. 

28. When Themistocles lived in exile, 
(far from his own country) he made his 
abode in a city, the name of which was 
Lion’s Head: one night, as he lay in his 
bed, he dreamed that he saw the goddess 


Of Dreams, and what hath been révealed to some Persons therein: 


Cybele, who advised him to flee the lion’ 


head, unless he intended to fall into the 
lion’s mouth: he arose therefore, and 


immediately packed up, and went his 


way. He was no sooner gone, but there 
came some to the place where he had 
lodged, with a purpose to kill him, be- 
ing stirred up thereto by Epixia the Pers 
LE EOS J 

29. When Flavius Vespasianus was yet 
a private man, and was with NeroinAchaia, 
he dreamed one night that a person un- 
Kuown to him told him that his good for- 
tune should begin when Nero should have 
ateoth drawn. Being awaked, and risen > 
from his bed, the first he afterwards met 
with was a physician, who showed him a 
tooth that he had newly takeu out of 
Nero’s mouth. Net leng after followed 
the death of Nero, and that of Galba, ag 
also the discord betwixt Otho and Vis 
tellius, which was no mean furtherance 
to Vespasian in his attainment of the ems 
Die. | ayy 

30. When Archelaus had reigned ten 
years in Judea, he was accused by his 
subjects (at the tribunal of Czsar) of crus 
elty and tyranny : by him he was immes 
diately sent for; and thecause being heard, 
his wealth was seized upon, and he hime 
self sent into banishment. This event 
and sorrowful issue of his affairs was bes 
fore declared to himin a dream: he saw 
ten ears of corn, strong, full, and fruitful, 
which were eaten up of oxen. This dream 
of his was diversely interpreted : but Sis 
mon an Essean told him, that thereby 
was portended to him a change, and that 
an unhappy one: for oxen are the em« 
blem of misery, as being a creature that is 


-burthened with work ; and they signified 
‘mutation and change, because, in ploughs 


ing, the earth is tutued up by them. The 
ten ears did signify so many years, in 


~which space the harvest should be ; and 


those completed, there should be an end. 
of the principality of Archelaus. 

“$l. His wife Glaphyry. had also a no« 
table dream: she had first been mar= 
ried to Alexander, the brother of this Ar« 
chelaus: he dying, she married to Juba, 
king of Libya, who had newly divorced 
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his wife Mariamne; afterwards to Arche- 
Jaus, though she had children, by his bro- 
ther. This princess did one night dream, 
that Alexander, her first husband, stood 
by her bed-side, aad said to her, * Gla- 
phyra, thou hast eminently confirmed the 
truth of that saying, that wives are un- 
For, whereas 
thou wert married to me in thy virginity, 


and also hadst children with me, thou 


didst yet make trial of a second match ; 


~ and, not content to do me that affront, 
' thou hast gone into bed with a third hus. . 


band, and he my brother: but I will free 
thee from this reproach, and before long 


_ challenge thee for mine only.”” Glaphyra 


was troubled with this dream, told it to 
the ladies of her acquaintance who were 
near her, and‘not long after she departed 
this world. . | 

32, While: as yet Saint Austin was 


‘a Maniche, his mother Monica dreamed 


that she stood upon a wooden rule; and 
being sad, was by a glorious young man 
asked the cause: when she declared, 
** that it was for her son, who now was 


inthe ready way to destruction.” He bade 


- p. 449, —(34.) Plut. in Alcibiad. p. 213. 
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her be of good cheer, and observe that 
‘she should see her son upon the same rule 


with herself ; and so she saw him stand- 
ing. Ali this was confirmed by the after- 


‘conversion of her son. 


33. Pope Innocent the Fourth dreamed 
that Robert Grosthead, bishop of Lin- 
coln, came to him, and with his staffstruck 
him on the side, and said, Surge, miser, ct 
veni ad judicium : * Rise, wretch,and come 


to judgment.” After which dream, with- 
ina few days, the pope ended his life. 


34. Alcibiades (a little before his death 
by Tismenias and Bagoas) dreamed, that 


_ he was covered with his mistress’s mantle; 


his murdered body being cast out into 


the streets of the city naked, his lover 


covered it with her mantle, to preserve him, 
from the derision and scorn of his barba- 
rous enemies. 


CHAP. 1X. | 
Of Presages of good or evil Fortune. 
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revolutions in the fortunes of any consi 
derable places or persons, whether for the 
better or for the worse, but that histo« 
rians have taken notice of certain, pres 
sages and presignifications thcreof. Some 
of these may seem to be casual, and af 
terwards adapted to the occasion by the 
ingenuity of others: . but there want ne 
familiar instances of such as may seem to 
be sent on purpose from above, with no 
obscure intimations of what Providence 
was about to bring to pass in the places 
where they happened. | 

1. Josephus sets down this as a prodis 
gy presaging the destruction of the Jews. 
‘* There was,”’ saith he, ‘one Jesus son 
of Ananias, a countryman of mean birth, 
four years before the war against the Jews, 
at a time when all was in deep peace and - 
tranquillity, who coming up to the feast 
of tabernacles, according to the custom, ~ 
began ona sudden to cry out and: say, 
‘* A voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem and the temple, a voice 


_against bridegrooms and brides, a voicé 


against all the people!’ Thus he went 
about all the narrow lanes, crying night 
and day: and being apprehended . and 
scourged, he still continued the same lan- 
guage under the blows, without aay other 
word. 
(as it was) that it was some divine mos 
tion, brought him to the Roman prefect 
and by his appointment being wounded 
by whips, and his flesh torn to the bones, 
he neither intreated, nor shed atear; but 
to every. blow, in a most lamentable 
mourntul note, cried out, ‘* Woe, woe 
to Jerusalem !’”’ This he continued to do 
till the time of the'siege, seven years toe 
gether: and at last, to his extraordinary 
note of woe to the city, the people, the 
temple, adding, ‘‘ Woe also to me!” a 
stone from the battlements fell down ups 
on him, and kilied him.”’ 

2. Henrietta Maria, queen of Great 


. Britain, at the’ death of her father Hen- 


ry the Fourth, was a cradle infant ; and 
Barberino, at that time nuncio in France, 
(and afterwards created pope by the 
name of Urban VIII.) coming to con- 


31.) Zonar. Annal.tom.1, p. 45; Noraman. de Miraeul, Mortuor, }. 4. c. 171. p. 70. Joseph. 
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gratulate her birth, and finding that the 
gueen-mother had been better pleased if 
she had borne a male, he told her, * Ma- 
dam, I hope to see this, though your 
youngest. daughter, a great queen before 
Idie.””?, T’be queen answered, * And I 
hope tosee you pope.” Both which 
prophetic compliments proved true, and 
within a short time one of another. 

3. Lhave spent some inquiry (saith 
sit Henry Wotton) whether the duke of 
Buckingham had any ominous presage- 
ment before his end; wherein though 
antient and modern stories have been in- 
fected with much vanity, yet oftentimes 
things fall out of that kind which may 
bear a sober construction, whereof J will 
glean two or three in the duke’s case. 
Being to take his leave of his grace of 
Canterbury - (then bishop of London), 
after courtesies of course had passed be- 
tween them ; “My lord,” a the duke, 
¢¢T know your lordship hath very wor- 
thily good successes unto the king our 
sovereign: let me pray-you to put his 
majesty in mind to be good (as Ino ways 
distrust} unto my poor wife and chil- 
dren.”? At which words, orat his coun- 


tenance in the delivery, or at both, my 


lord bishop, being somewhat troubled, 
took the freedom to ask him, ‘If he 
had never any secret abodement in his 
mind? ‘ No,” replied the duke ; “but 
I think some adventure may kill me, as 
well as ancther man,” The very day 
before he was slain, feeling some indispo- 
sition of body, the king was pleased to 


give him the honour of a visit ; and found’ 


him in his bed: 


where (and after much 


serious and privateconference) the duke, _ 


at his majesty’s departing, embraced him 
in a very unusual and passionate manner, 
and in like sort his friend the earl of Hol- 
land, as if his soul had divined he should 
see them no more. Which infusions. to- 
wards fatal ends have been observed by 
some authors of no light authority. On 
the very day of his death, the countess 
of Denbigh: received a letter from, him ; 
whereunto, all the while she was writing 
her answer, she bedewed the paper with 
her tears; and after a bitter passion 
(whereof she could yield no reason, but 
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that her dearest brother was to be gone) 
she fell down in a swoon. Her said let- 
ter ended thus: ‘1 will pray for your 
happy return, which J look at with a, 
great cloud over my head, ‘too heavy for 
my poor heart to bear without torment 5 
but I hope the great God of Heaven will 
bless you.”? The day following, the bi- 
shop of Ely (her devoted friend) who 
was thought the fittest preparer of her 
mind to réceive such a doleful account, . 
came to visit her; but hearing she was at 
rest, he attended till she should awake of 
herself ; which she did with the affright- 
ment of a dream: her brother seeming 
to pass through a field with her in her 
coach, where hearing a sudden shout of 
the people, and asking the reason, it was 
answered to have been for joy that the 
duke of Buckingham was sick: which: 
natural impressiou she scarce had related 
to her gentlewoman, before the bishop» 
was entered into her bedchamber, for a 
chosen messenger of the duke’s death. 

4, Before and at the birth of Wiliam 
the Conqueror, there wanted not fore- 
running tokens which presaged his future . 
greatness, His mother Arlotte, great . 
with him, dreamed her bowels were ex- 
tended over all Normandy and ‘England. . 

Iso, as soon as he was born, being laid 
on the chamber floor, with both his hands 
he took up rushes, and shutting his little 
fists, held them very fast; which gave 
accasion to the gossipping wives to cons 
gratulate Arlotte on the birth of such.a 
boy ;. and the midwife cried out, ‘The 
boy will prove a king,”’ 

5. Not long. before C, Julius Cesar. 
was slain in the senate-house, by the Ju-: 
lian law there was a colony sent to be 
planted in Capua, and some monuments 
were demolished, for the laying of the 
fonndations of some of new houses. In 
the tomb of Capys, whois said to been 
the founder of Capua, there was found 
a brazen table, in which was engrae 
ven, in Greek letters, that, ‘* whenso- 
ever the bones of Capua should be re- 
moved, one of the Julian family should be 
slain. by the hands of his own party, and 
that his blood should be revenged to the 
great damage of all Italy.”” At the same 
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time also those horses'‘which Cesar had 
consecrated after his passage over the Ru- 


bicon, did, abstain from all kind of food, 


“and were observed with drops falling 


“they had shed tears. 


from their eyes, after such manner as if 
Also the bird cal- 
led Regulus, having a little branch of 
laurel in her mouth, flew with it into 
Pompey’s court, where she was torn in 


pieces by sundry other birds that had her. 


In pursuit; where also Cesar himself was 


- soon after slain with twenty-three wounds, 


by Brutus, Cassius, and others. 
6. As these were the presages of the 
personal end of the great Czsar, so there 
wanted not those of the end of his whole 
family, whether natural or adopted, 
which was concluded in Nero; and it was 


’ thus ; Livia was newly married to Augus- 


tus, when, as she went to her villaof Vei- 
entum, an eagle gently let fall a white 
hen, with a branch of laurel in her mouth, 
into her lap: she received this. as a for- 
tunate presage ; and causing the hen to be 
carefully looked after, there came of her 
abundance of white pullets.° ‘The branch 


of laurel _too was planted, of which 


sprang up a number of the like trees: 
from which afterwards, he that was. to 
triumph gathered that branch of laurel, 
which during his triumph, he carried 
in his hand. The triumph finished, he 


~ used to plant that branch also: when it 


did wither, it was’observéd to presage 


‘the death of that triumpher that had 


planted it. But in thé last year of Nero 
both all the stock of white hens and pul- 
lets died, and the little wood of laurel 


_» was withered to the very root; the heads 


also of the statues of the Cesars 
struck off by lightning, and by tie same 
way the sceptre was thrown out of the 
hands of the statue of Augustus. - 

7. Before the death of Augustus, in 
Rome, where his statue was set up, there 
was a flash of lightning, that froin his 


__ hame Cesar, took away the first letter C, 
and left the rest standing. The arus- 


pices and svothsayers consulted upon 


.§ 11. p. 662. 


this, and concluded, that within an hun- 


dred days Augustus should change. this 
fe ; for Z2SAR, which, in the Hetru- 
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rian tongue, signifies a god, and the 
letter C. amongst the Romans stands for 
an hundred ; and therefore the hundredth 
day following Czxsar should die, and be 


made a god, as they used to deify their 


dead emperors. 


8. While the -grandfather 


ry 


of Sergius 


Galba was sacrificing, an eagle snatched — 


the bowels of the sacrifice out of his hand, 
and left them upon the branches of an 
oak that grew nearto the place; upon 
whichthe augurs pronounced, that “the 
empire (though late) was certainly por= 
tended thereby ‘to \his family.” 
express the great improbability he con- 
ceived of sucha thing, replied, that “it 
would then come to’ pass when a mule 
should bring forth.” Nor did any thing 
more confirm. Galba in the hope of the 
empire (upon his revolt from Nero) than 
the news brought him ofa mule that had 
bought forth, as being mindful of the 
speech of his grandfather. 

9. In the villa of Sabinus, not far from 
the city of Rome, there was an huge 
oak which, as Vespasia his wife succes- 
sively brought forth three children,’ so 
did this oak put’ forth at the root of 


it three young ones; the last of which 


did flanrish and prosper exceedingly: up- 
on which Sabinus told his mother, that 
‘*his wife had brought her a grandchild; 


-who in time wonld be’emperor.” She - 
smiling replied, “ That she“ wondered 
‘the grandfather should have his per- | 


fect senses, and that yet her son should 
bein his dotare.” But the-virtue-of Ves- 
pasian, the younger son of Sabinus, serv- 


ed to confirm the truth of this presage; — 


for he succeeded Vitellius in the empire. 

10. L, Septimius Severus, when he 
was but a child, would play at no other 
sport with the boys his equals but that 
of judges: then, with his counterfeit 


fasces and axe carried before him, would 


he ascend the tribunal, with a multitude 
of childremabout him, and thence he gave 
law to them. Not long after the Sport 
was turned into earnest, and he per- 
formed amongst men what he had begun 
amongst children ; for he was advanced 
to the empireof Rome. re 
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11. Mareianus when a private soldier, 
and the legion wherein he was being 
sent upon an expedition, he fell sick -in 
_ Lycia, and being there left by his fellow- 

soldiers, he abode with two brothers, 

Julius and Tatianus. Upon the recovery 
of his health, he went out with them one 
day ahunting, and having wearied them- 
selves, they laid themselves upon the 
ground about noon, to, sleep alittle. Ta- 
tianus waking first, saw an eagle, that 
with extended wings made a shade for 
Marcianus, and kept off the heat of the 
gun from his face: he softly awaked his 
brother, and showing him that unusual 
thing, they both admired, believing that 
thereby the empire was portended to 
Marcianus; which, when he awaked, 
they told him, desiring that when he had 
attained it, he would think of them; and 
having given him two hundred crowns, 
they sent him away, Afterwards warring 
under Aspar againstthe Vandals, he was 
taken with many others, and kept pri- 
soner in a certain court. The prince of 
the Vandals looking out at a window up- 
on the prisoners, he beheld an eagle ba- 
lancing herself with her wings, so’as to 
make a shade for Marcianus; whereupon 
he also conjectured that the empire was 
presaged to him. He therefore sent for 
him, and having agreed with him, in case 
he should prove emperor, that he should 
make no war upon the Vandals, he gave 
him his liberty. . Now when the emperor 
Theodosius was dead, his sister Pulcheria’ 
sent for this man, and told him, that ‘if 
he would solemnly swear not to assault 


her virginity, (which she had conse-' 


crated to God), she would accept of him 
for her-husband, and he should have the 
empire with her in dowry.” It was 
agreed, and he made emperor: where- 
upon he sent for the two brothers with 
with whom he before had lodged, creat- 
ed Tatianus prefect of the city of Con- 
stantinople, and to Julianus he gave the 
province of Illyricum. me a | 
" 12. Timoleon by the Corinthians was 
declared their general against the Sici- 
lians; and while he consulted the oracle 
at Delphos, from amongst the consecrat- 
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ed things and offerings that were fixed 
on high in the temple, there fell down a 
garland so exactly upon his head, as if it 
had been studiously placed there by some 
hand; which wes then interpreted, that 
he should carry away the victory in that 
wat; asit accordingly cameto pass. A 
light shined before him all night upon the 
sea, as he sailed towards the enemy ; and 
a little before the fight, there being an 
honourable controversy betwixt two cen- 
turions, which of them should first lead’ 
up his men against the enemy, he to de- 
termine the matter, called for both their 
seals, and that which he drew out first 
had a trophy engraven upon it. His ar- 
my encouraged by these things, fell fierce- 
ly upon the army of Icetes that marched 
against them, and overcame it. 

13. The dignity of a bishop was pre- 
signified to Athanasius. In a childish 
sport upon a festival day, many of his 
equals, of like age with himself, playing 
upon the shores of Alexandria, in sport 
created him bishop, and then brought to 
him some young children, as yet unbap- 
tized, and he sprinkled them with water, 
exactly observing all the rites of the 
church. Alexander, the then bishop of 
Alexandria, had observed this sport, and 
it displeased him’ from the beginning ; 


‘he caused therefore the children to be 
brought before him: but understanding 


the whole matter, pronounced the: chil- 


/dren to be rightly baptized, and. that it 


should not be reiterated, only such prayers 
to beadded, as were usual to be perform- 
ed by the priest in that mystery, Atha- 
nasitis was the successor of this Alexan- 
der in that see. ; 

14. Paulinus, the bishop of Nola, 
writes of St. Ambrose, that while as yet, 
he was alittle boy, he would, as in jest, 
give his hands to his sisters to kiss, (per- 
ceiving they gave that honour to the 


priests), ‘for,’ said he, ‘1 shall be a 


bishop.” -He was afterwards contrary 
to his expectation, chosen bishop of Mi- 
lan, and the choice’ confirmed by the 
emperor, | 

15. When Caius Marius was yet an: 
infant, seven young eagles are said to 
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_ have fallen into his lap: about which the 
augurs being consulted, answered, that 
“he should seven times undergo the 
chief magistracy in, Rome.” His seventh 
consulship gave a clear proof of the 
truth of that presage. 

16, “There was an apparition,”’ saith 
Mr. Rosse, “to Mr.-Nicholas Smith, 
ae dear friend, immediately before he 

fell sick of that fever that killed him. 
Hlaving been lately abroad in London, 
as he was going up stairs into his cham- 
ber, he was embraced (as he thought) 
by a woman all in white ; at which he 
cried out ; nothing appearing, he ‘pre- 
sently sickened, went to bed, and with- 
in a week or ten days died. 
» 17. Alexius Angelus having deprived 
his brother of the empire, and coming 
forth of the temple of Sophia, where 
the custom was to be crowned, the so- 
lemnity being ever, he was to mount a 
gallant Arabian horse; but the horse 
bounded and ‘reared, and ‘by no means 
would suffer him to get onhis back ; but 

' after many times stroking of his neck, 
_ and with like arts, he had appeased him, 
_. he then got upon his back, and took the 

reins into his hand. ‘The horse (as if he 
found himself deceived in his rider) grew 

_ fierce as before; with loud neighings he 
_ raised his fore-feet into the air; nor did 

he cease bounding and curvetting, tillhe 

_ had first shaken off the double’ crown 

_ from his head, which was broken in the 

_ fall, and soon after cast himself to the 

| ground.’ This was looked upon by most 

. asan unfortunate omen; for after many 

civil and foreign wars he was deposed, 

and his brother restored. 

- 18. The three sons of Eustachius, the 
earl of Bononia, were playing together, 
and ran and hid themselves under the 

coat of their mother Ida; the earl came 
in upon the interim, and asked his lady 
what it. was that she had hid under her 

garments? “ Three great princes,”’ re- 
plied the lady smiling, ‘‘ whereof the 
one is aduke, the second a king, and the 
the third an earl :” and the event made 
for the eldest of those 
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children, Godfrey of Boulogne, succeed- 
ed his uncle Godfrey in the dukedom of 
Lorrain ; the second, which was Bald- 
win, was king of Jerusalem; and 
the youngest, Eustachius, was earl of 
Bononia. 

19. Daniel Chamier, a learned minise ° 
ter in France, being at Montaubon on a 
Sunday, was asked, ‘* Whether he 
preached that day?’ ‘He answered, 
“No, for it was the day of his repose 
and rest.” So indeed it proved (though 
in another sense than he meant it), for 
he was that day slain at the place before- 
mentioned with a cannon-bullet; which 
had aC uponit, as if it was marked out 
only for Chamier. 

20. When Philip the landgrave of 
Hesseendeavoured to restore Christopher 
duke of Wittenberg to his father’s prin- 
cipality, Ierdinand of Austria, king of 
the Romans (that he might preserve what 
he had gotten), sent forces by the way 
of Bohemia, under the command of 
Philip the Palatine, to oppose the design 
of the landgrave. ‘The Palatine hearing 
the enemy was prepared to fight, and 
upon their march against him, stood still 
with his army ina valley near a place 
called Lauffen, and sent out thence a 

party, as scouts, to discover what coun- 
tenancc the enemy bore. The landgrave’s 
scouts met with these, and so a skirmish 
was betwixtthem ; the landgrave inquir- 
ing of the scouts that were. returned, 
«« Whereabouts the enemy was?” and 
they teiling him ‘‘ they were in Lauffen : 
«« My soldiers,’’ said he, ** courage, for 
I take this as afortunate omen of our 
assured victory, seeing that we under- 
stand that our enemies are in flight,” 
(for Lauffen, in the German language, 
signifies flight). Nor was his presage in 
vain; for all'the forces of the king turn- 
ed their backs and fled; their flight be- — 
ing the more ignominious and dishonour- 
able, in that they departed without stay- 
ing the trial of a battle. 
21. Thomas Sarzanus went as legate 
from pope Eugenius the Fourth into Ger- 
many ; and as he passed the Alps, he 
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‘met with Aineas Picolomineus, ambassa- 
dor to the emperor Frederic the ‘Third, 
They lodged bots in the ssme inn ; and 
when Atneas was somewhat saying, and 
would discount of the reckoning, said 
Thomas to him, smiling, “© Why “should 
we be so sparing in our expences, secing 
both of us shall live to be popes ?” He 
spake that in sport, which yet afterwards 
the fortune and virtue of them both 
brought to pass 5 Thomas by the name 
of Nicholas’ the Fifth, and A@neas by 
that of Pius the Second. 

22. Nero the emperor speaking in gig 
senate of Vindex, whohad revolted from 
him, ‘‘ Ere long,” said he, ‘‘ sueh lewd 
fellows as these will have the punishment 
they deserve.” ‘The senate, in the usual 
acclamation, feplictl “Thou, Augusius, . 
shalt be he!’ (meaning that he 
should inflict it) but the event proved it 
was he who was to undergo it. It was 
observed too, that in the last tragedy, 
which was that of the banished Oidipus, 
which he sang in Greek upon the stage, 
that he pronounced this verse : 


‘My father, my mother, and my wife 
‘Condemn me to abandon life. 


Which was understood as a pr esage 
against himself, that the. ghost. of his 
mother Agrippina, and his wife Poppzea 
Sabina, whom he had killed, and Clau- 
dius whom he had poisoned, . that 
he might succeed him in the empire, 
were ready to, cite and summon _ him to 
death. 

Perses, king of Macedon, fell not by 
lot, but was decreed by the senate to L. 
Paulus A°milius the consul ; which done 
he returned (bonourably attended) from 
the senate to his house; in the entrance 
of which he found a little daughter of his © 
called Tertia (then very young) looking 
sad, as oue that had been lately weeping. 


~ He asked her wherefore she looked SO’ 


sorrowful ? She answered, That Per- 
ses was dead;” it was a little dog so 
called’ that the young girl delighted | in, 


(21) Fn Igos. Ex. i: ti c. 3.p.72 (29) Sueton. |]. 6 cap. 46..p. 963, 264, - Pores Ex. 1.3. . 
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Paulus received the omen of that casual 
word, and then firmly preconceived in 
his mind a certain hope of his future il- 
lustrious triumph over the conquered 
Perses, which not long after fell out. 

24. When M. Crassus was come as 
far as Brundusium, witha purpose to 
pass over his army towards the arthian 
war, it was observed, that a seller of 
froit,’ who’ used to: call up and down 
Cauneas (that isa sort of figs, so called 
from the place where they grow), instead - 


_ of that, his cry seemed to all men to be 


‘ 


Cave-ne-eas, ‘* Beware of going 5’” and 
upon the very day that he fought with 
the Parthian (by accident, and not think- 
ing what he did), he put upon ‘him a 
black paludamentum, . ox general’s coat, 

yhereas it is the custom of the Romana 
generals to put on a crimson one in the 
‘day of battle. ‘ From this accident the 
army conceived an ill omen, - in respect 
of the battle that was to follow. Nor 
did they failin their presage; for Cras- 
sus himself and his son were both slain, 
and the whole army overthrown almost 
to an entire destruction. 

25. In the reign of the emperor Va- 
lentinian, Ambrosius, a citizen of Rome, 
was sent governor to Milan. | Probus, 
the then prefect of Rome, according to 
the custom, was to admonish and advise 


him how to demean himself in his place. . i 


Amongst other things, he told. him he 
was to ¢ go to his new office, not as a judge 
so much asa bishop. Probus thought 
nothing further than, to let him under- 
stand what chaste and uncorrupt beba- 
viour was requisite for him in his juris- 
diction. But it proved, that he who was 
sent as their governor, was by them 
elected their bishop: he accepted the 
place after much importunity, and> 
no man did better demean himself 
therein. 

26. Didius nie (being as yet but 
a private map) on atime presented the 
son of his brother to the emperor Asiius | 
Pertinax. The emperor was exhorting 
the young man that he should obey his 


1.C. 4. p. 12.—(24,) Plut. in Craséo, 
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mnele ; and as he-turned from him. 


«© See,” said he, ‘that you' reverence 
my colleague and successor.’ Julianus 


, and Pertinax had been consuls together, 


-to remove him from his retinue. 
so'dier intending 


and he had succeeded Pertinax in his 
proconsuiship ; but it seems the emperor's 
words did mean something yet further, 
for in a short time after he succeeded 
him also in the empire. 

27. When Severus was returning 
from Britain to Rome, a negro soldier, 
crowned with a garland of cypress, met 
him upon the way; Severus troubled 
with this sad aspect, commanded them 
~The 

g,. with some facetious 
speech, to remove. that trouble he had 
given him by his countenance and fune- 
ral garland, instead of that did increase 
it; speaking thus to the emperor 
‘You have enjoyed ail things, you have 
subdued all things, and now you shall be 
made a god.” Not long after Severus 
died in Britain, 
brought back to Rome (as ’tis usual for 
the dead emperors), he was numbered 
amongst their gods. 

28. Whenthe emperorJulianus depart- 
ed out of Antioch to march against the 
Persians, ‘where he lost his life, | being 


_much displeased with that city for some 


- crifice to Mars no more ;” supposing | 


seditions words and actions that bad been 
amongst them, turning himself to the 


‘people, “I will come hither no more,” 


said. he. And when he sacrificed to 
Mars (near the city of Ctesiphon), ‘and 
perceived, that the entrails afforded no 
sign of prosperity, he said, “ I will sa- 


, (when he spoke) that both these should 


remainin his choice; but he was deceiv- 
ed, they were as presages that he should 
be hindered both from the 6ne and’ the 
other by death, © «0° 
29. Clodoveeus, king of France, when 
he had determined to wage war in Spain 
with Alarick, king of the Goths, before 


, such time as he would begin to march 


* 


against him, he sent messengers with 
presents to theshrine of St. Martin, com- 
manding them, that upon their entrance 


. of the temple they should observe such. 


2 


(26.) Fulgos. Ex. 1.1... 3. pe 68.—(27.) Ibid. 
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things as might «afford a conjecture 
touching the event of the future war. , 
Entering therefore the temple, they 
heard the monks, who were at their 
vespers, singing those words in the 
Psalms; ‘ Thou, O lord, hast girded 
They 
took this as a presage of felicity of the 
king, and departed; who also, here-- 
upon full of hope, undertook the war ; 
and having routed the enemy, compelled 
him to fly. 

30. Hannibal was commanded back 
from Italy into Africa, to look to the - 
Carthaginian affairs nearer home, which 
at that time went but ill with them ; 
and drawing pear the African shore, he 
caused one of the mariners to ascend 
the top of the mast, and thence to dis- 
cover in what manner the country did 
appear, and what he should first observe 
therein. He tells. Hannibal that he saw 
an old ruinated sepulchre. Hannibal 
disliking this answer (for that he thought 
the place ominous to land at), turned 
aside, and put his forces ashore near the 
town of Leptis; whence sending a he- 
rald to Scipio, the Roman general, he 
demanded a personal treaty with him, in 


‘which he offered conditions of peace ; 


which being refused by Scipio, he was 
constrained to decide the matter by bat- 
tle; where he was overthtown, and the 
whole force and power of the Carthagi- 
nians broken with him. 

31. Lhe emperor Domitianus (the day 
before he was slain), when some much- 


“rooms were sent him for a present, com- 


manded that. they should be kept for. 
him till the next. day ; adding, “ If I 
raay have leave to enjoy them.” Then 
turning to them Who stood about him, 
he told them, “that the day following 
the moon would be in Aquarius, and 
that an action should, follow thereupon, 
that sbould give occasion to the whole 
world to discourse upon it.” . In like 
manner, when he had scratched a pustule 
upon his forehead, till such time as the, 


‘blood dropped out of it ; “I could wish,” 


said he, “ that this were all the blood 
that shall he shed, and that this little 


p. 64.—(38.) Ibid. p. 68.—(29,) Ibid. p.70.— 
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might suffice.” [By all these words 
presaging that his end was not far off, 
whether occasioned by some prediction 
he had met with, or some evil abode- 
ment of his own mind, or that they all 


‘proceeded casually from him, 


32. Pope Paul the Second upon the 
very day he had promoted Franciscus 
Ruverus to a cardinalship, when by acci- 
dent he was speaking of it, “I have this 
day,” said he, ‘ chosen my successor.” 
The event made it appear that he had 
spoken. the truth ; for pope Paul being 
dead, Franciscus Ruverus succeeded him 
in the popedom by the name of Sixtus 
the Fourth. 

33. Leonardus Ruverus was cousin to 
the forementioned cardinal, being his 
brother’s son, and, upon the account of 
his poverty and mean parts was the mock- 
ery ofhis country. For when any man 
called him, he toldthemthey oughtto call 
him the count ; andif, ina way of jest, 
any man at any time propounded a wife 


_ to him, he would say, “that he would 


not marry any other than such a one as 
was the kinswoman of a king.” And 
the fortune of his uncle brought all that 
to pass, which he used to say of himself: 
for being honoured with the dukedom 


‘and earldom of the city of Sora, and 


especially being raised to the dignity of a 
Roman prefect, he afterwards had for 
his wife the niece of Ferdinando king of 
Naples. | 

34, The day before the battle of Ac- 
tium Octavianus Augustus went out of 
his tent to takea view of theships, and 
meeting a muleteer, he asked him his 
name ; who told him his name was Eu- 
tychus, or good fortune: and being as- 
ked his ass’s name ; it was (he said) 
Nicon, or victory. Octavianus took it 
for a good omen, that the names seemed 
to favour him so much ;_ and soon after 
he had that victory that made him lord 
of the whole Roman empire, without 
any competitor ableto stand against him, 

36. Richard the Second, king of 
England, being at Flint castle, and hav- 
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ing received in thither Henry” duke of pi: 


Lancaster, he was by him conveyed 
thence to Chester. Being about to re- 
move, they loosed a greyhound of the 
king’s; as was usual whensoever the king 
got on horseback, which greyhound 
used to leap upon the king’s shoulders, 
and fawn upon him exceedingly. Being 
loosed, at this time he leaped upon the 
duke of Jancaster, and fawned upon 
him in the same manner he used to do 
upon his master. The duke asked the 
king, “ what the dog meant orintended ?” 
«Tt is an ill and unhappy omen tome,” 
said the king; ‘but a fortunate one te 
you; for he acknowledges thee to be 
the king, and that thou shalt reign in 
my stead.” This he said with a pre- 
saging mind upon a light occasion, which 
yet in short time came-to pass accord- 
ingly. a Sea 3 

36, The Swissers being besieged by 
the French in Novaria, and both parts 
being intent upon the approaching battle, 
the sun being now ready to Set, .all the 
dogs of the French left the camp, and 


in a great body made to Novaria; where ~ 


being received by the Swissers, they 
licked their legs, and shook their tails, 
as if the Swissers were already become 
their masters. ‘They therefore received 
it as a good omen, presaging that by an 
unfortunate battle the French should 
lose the lordship over them; as indeed 
the success was, . 

37. There was a noted begger in Paris 
called Mauritius, who used to say he 
should be a bishop; and although’ he 
were ever sohungry or in want, yet 
would he not receive an alms at the 
hands of any man, who before-hand (as 
it is usual to jest) went about to make 
him promise ; that he would never be a 
bishop. This man, from this abject 
condition, camevat last to be a bishop of 
Paris. 

38. Doctor Heylin, in his life of 
William, Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 
mentions these as the sad presages of his 


fall and death. On Friday night, the 


(31.) Sueton. in Domitian. c. 16. p. 339.—(32.) Fulgos. Ex. Ll. 1.c.3. p. 72.—(33.) Ibid. 
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_ twenty- 


! 


twenty-seventh of. December, 1639, 
_ there was raised such a violent tempest, 
that many of the boats which were drawn 
to land’ at Lambeth, were dashed one 
against another, and were broke to pieces; 
the shafts of two chimnies were blown’ 
down upon the roof of his chamber, and 
beat down both the lead and rafters upon 
his bed, in which ruin he’ must needs 
have perished, if the roughness of the 
water had not forced him to keep his 
‘chamber at Whitehall. The same night at 
Croydon (a retiring-place belonging to 
the archbishop of Canterbury) one of 
the pinnacles fell from the steeple, and 
beat down the lead and roof of the church 
about twenty feet square. The same 
night too, at the metropotitical ¢hurch 
in the city of Canterbury, one of the 
pinnacles upon the belfry tower, which 
carrieda vane, with this archbishop’s arms 
upon it, was violently struck down (but 
borne a good distance froin the steeple), 
and fell upon the roof of the cloister, 
under which the arms of archiepiscopal 
see itself were engraven in stone; which 
arms, being broken to pieces by the for- 
mer, gave occasion to one who loved him’ 
not to collect this inference : “That the 
arms of the present archbishop of Can- 
_terbury, breaking down the arms of the 
see of Canterbury, not only portended 
his own fall, but the ruin of the metro- 
political dignity, by the weight thereof.” 
_Of these he took not so much notice, as 
- he did of an accident which happened on 
Saint Simon and Jude's eve, not above a 
_ week before the beginning of the late 
long parliament, which drew him to his 
final ruin ; on which day, going to his ups 
per study to send some manuscripts to 
Oxford, he found his picture at full 
length, and taken as near unto the life as 
the pencil was able to express it, to be 
fallen on the floor, and lying flat upon 
its face; the string being broken by 
which it was hanged against the wall. 
At the-sight whereof he took such a spd- 
den apprehension, that he began to fear 
it asan omen of that ruin which was 
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coming towards him, and which every 
day began to threaten him, as the par- 
liament drew nearer and nearer to cons 
sult about it, These things occasioned 
him to Jook back on a former misfortune 
which chancéd on the nineteenth of 
September, 1633, being. the very day of 
his translation to the see of Canterbury, 
when the ferry boat transporting his 
coach and horses, with many of his ser~ © 
vants init, sunk to the bottom of the 
Thames, 


€ 


CHAP. VI. 


Of famous Predictions of some Men, and 
how the Event has been conformabie. 
thereto, aes tee : 


Socrates had a genius that was ever 
present with him, which by an audible 
voice gave him warning of approaching 
evils to himself or friends, by forbidding 
(as it always did when it was heard) from 
this or that counsel or design, by which 
he many times saved himself ;_ and such 
as would not be ruled by his counsel . 
(when he had this voice) found the truth 
of the admonition by the evil success of 
their affairs ; as, amongst others, Char- 
mides did. | I know not whether by such 
way as this, or some other as extraordi- 
nary, the ministry of good or evil spirits, 
some men have come to the knowledge of 
future events, and have been able to 
foretell them long before they came to 
pass. * | 

1. Anno Christi 1279 there livéd in 
Scotland one Thomas Lermouth, a man 
very greatly admired for his foretelling 
of things to come. He may justly be: 
wondered at for foretelling, so many 
ages before, the union of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, in the ninth 
degree of the Bruce’s blood, with the 
succession of Bruce himself to the crown, 
being yet a child; and many others things © 


which the event hath made good. The 


(38.) Heylen’s Life of Laud, Bishop of Cant. part. 9.1, 5, p. 450—-(*.) Alia. Var. Hist. 1.8. 
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day before the death of king Alexan- 
der he told the earl’ of March, that 
before the next day at noon such a tem- 
pest shouldiblow as Scotland, had not felt 
many years before. The next morning 
proving a clear day, the earl challenged 
Thomas as an impostor: he replied, 
that -«* noon was not yet past:” about 
which time a post came to inform the 
earl of the king’s sudden death: and 
then, said Thomas, ** This is the tem- 
‘pest I foretold, and so it shall prove to 
Scotland :”” as indeed it did. . 

9, Duncan, king of the Scots, had 
two principal men, whom he employed 
in all matters of importance, Macbeth 
and Banquo: these two travelling toge- 
‘ther through a forest, were’ met by three 


witches (weirds-as the Scots call them), | 


whereof the ‘first making obeisance unto 
Macbeth, saluted him, ‘ Thane,” that 
is, earl, “of Glamis;” the second, 
«© Thane of Cawdor ;”’ and the third, 
«King of Scotland.” «* This is unequal 
dealing,” said Banquo, “to give my 
friend all the honours, and none unto 
me.” To which one of the weirds 
made answer, that ‘he indeed_should 
not be king, but out of his loins should 
come a race of kings, that should for 
ever rule the Scots:’ and having said 
thus, they all vanished. Upon their arri- 
yal at the court, Macbeth was immediately 
created thane of Glamis, and not long 
after, some new service requiving new 
recompense, he was honoured with the 
title of thane of Cawdor. Seeing then 
how happily the prediction of the three 
weirds fell out in the two former, he 
resolved not to be wanting to himself in 
fulfilling the third. He therefore first 


killed the king, and after, by reason of - 


his command amongst the soldiers, he 
succeeded in his throne. Being scarce 
warm in his seat, he called to mind the 
prediction given tohis companion Banquo, 
whom (hereupon suspecting as his sup- 

lanter) he caused to be killed, together 
‘with his whole posterity, only Fleance, 


one of his sons, escaping with no small . 


difficulty into Wales: freed, as he 


(1.) Spotswood’s Hist, of Ch. of Scotland, 1,2.p.47.- Clark’s Min c. 101, p. 467. 
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thought, of all fear of Banquo and his 


issue, she built Dunsinan Castle, and 


made it his ordinary seat. Afterwards 


on some new fears, consulting with his. 
weirds concerning his future estate, he 


was told by one of them, that ‘* he should 
never be overcome, till Bernane Wood 
(being some miles distant) came fo, Dun- 


sinan Castle ;” and by another, that, “he” 


should never be slain by any man which 
was born of a woman.” Secure then, 
as he thought, from all future dangers, 
he omitted no kind of oppression and 
cruelty for the space of eighteen years ; 
for so long he tyrannized over Scotland. 
But having ‘then made up the measure of 
his iniquities, Macduff, the governor of 


_Fife, with some good patriots, privily 


met one evening at Bernane Wood, and 
(taking every one of them'a bough in 
his hand, the better *to keep them from 
discovery) marched early in the morning 
towards Dunsinan Castle, which they 
took by storm. ‘Macbeth escaping, was 
pursued by Macduff, who having over- 
taken him, urged him ‘to the combat: 


to whom*the tyrant. (half in scorn) re-_- 


turned, that ‘‘in vain-he attempted to 
kill him, it being his destiny never to be 
slain by any that was born of a woman.” 
‘«¢ Now then,” said Macduff, «‘ is thy fatal 
‘end drawing fast upon thee; for I was 
never born of a woman, but violently. 
cut out of my mother’s belly :” which so 
daunted the tyrant (though otherwise. a 


valiant man), that he was easily slain. © 


In the mean time,’ Fleance so prospered 
in Wales, that he gained the atiection of 
the prince's daughter of the country, 
and by her had a son, called Walter ; 
who flying Wales, returned into Scotland 


where, his descent being known, he was . 
restored to the honours and tands of his“ 


house, and preferred to be steward of the 
house of Edgar (the son of Malcolm 
the Third, surnamed Canmore) king of 
Scotland; the name of Steward growing 
hence hereditary unto his posterity. From 
this Walter descended that, Robert Ste- 
ward who succeeded David Bruce in the 
kingdom of Scotland; the progenitor of 


= 
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gine kings of the name of Stuart, which 
jaye reigned successively in that king- 
dom, 


Malmesbury, was much addicted to the 
mathematics and to judicial astrology: a 
great comet happened to appear in his 


age, which he éntertained with these 


expressions i 


~ 


_ 


Venisti, venisti, multis matribus lugendum 
malum? Dudum te vidi, sed multo jam terribi- 
lius, Anglice minans prorsus excidiuny. 


“* Art thou come, art thou come; thou evil 
to be lamented by many .nothers? 1 sas. thee 
long since ; but now thou art much more ierri- 
ble, threatening the English with-utter destruc- 


tion.” 


Nor did he-much miss his mark herein ; 
for soon after the coming-in of the Nor- 
man conqueror he deprived many English 
of their lives, and more of their laws 


_ and Wiberties. This Oliver died in 1060; 


- 


five years before the Norman invasion ; 
and so, prevented by death, saw not his 
own prediction performed. 

4. Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
was accused to Tiberius Cassar, and by 
his command cast into bonds: standing 
thus bound amongst others, before the 
palace-gates, by reason of grief he leaned 
against a tree, upon which there sat an 
owl, “A certain German, that’ was also 
in bonds beholding the bird, inguired 
of a soldier, “what nobleman that was ?” 
whe told him that ‘it wis Agrippa, a 
prince of the Jews.” The German 
desired he might be spermitted io come 
nearer to him; it was granted: when 
he thus said > “* Young man, this sudden 
and unexpecied mutation of fortune doth 
torment and perplex thee; butin a short 
time thou shalt be freed of these bonds, 


and raised to a dignity and power, hat 


- shall be the “envy of ali these who now 


" 


_iook upon thee as a miserable person: 


know also, that whensoever thou shait 


.) 
. 
J 
a 


. 


see another owl perch over thy head, 
after the manner of this now present, 


it shal) betoken to thee that thy fatal end 


2h 
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draweth nigh.” Ail this was fulfilled 
for soon after Tiberius died, Caiu: sucs 
ceeded, who loosed the bonds af Azrippa; 
and placed the crown-of Judea on his 
head: there he reigned in great splendour; 
-when one day, having ended a royal ora- 
tion he had made to thé people, with great 
‘acclamation and appiause, turning back 
his head, he espied the fatal owl sitting 
over his head ;. whereupon he was seized 
with torments of the belly, carried away, 
and in afew days diéd. | 

5. When Flavius Vespasianus made 
war in Judea, amongst the noble captives 
there was one called Joseph, who being — 
cast into bonds by his order, did neverthes 
less constantly athrm, that those shackies 


“of his should in a short time be taken off 


by the same person who had commanded 
them to be put on ; but by that time be 
should, of a private man, become em- 
peror :” which soon after fell out; for 
Nero, Galba,‘ Otho, and Vitellius, the 
emperers, being slain,.in a shor: space 
Vespasian succeeded, and commanded 
Joseph's fetters not to be unlocked; but, 
for the greater honour, to. be broken off. 
6. Manahem, a Jew, an Essean, be- 
holding on a time Herod the Ascalonite 
at school amongst the rest of the youth, 
saluted him “‘ King ofthe Jews :” ierod, 
supposing, he either mocked, or knew. 
him not, told him, “he was one of .the © 
meaner sort.” Manahem smiling, and 
giving him a gestle blow,-* Thou shalt 
reign,’ said he, “ and prosperously too, 
for so is the pleasure of God: and re- 
meniber then these blows of Manahem, 
wiich may admonish thee of mutable 
fortune: but I foresee thou wilt be un- 
mindful bots of the laws of God and 
man, though otherwise most fortunate 
and illustrious,” Herod lived to fulfil all 
this. ay ‘ 
7. Judas, of the sect of the Esseans 
amongst the Jews (being not used to fail 
in his predictions), when he beheld Anti- 
gonus, the brother. of- Aristobulus, ’ to 


_pass~by the temple of Jerusalem,’ of - 


whom’ ke had predicted that he, should 
‘that day be slain in the tower of Strato, | 


_. (2) Heylin’s. Cosmogr. p. 336.—(3.) Fulier’s Worthies-of Wiltshire, p. 154,—(4.) Joseph Antiq. 


Annal, tom. 1. fol. 41, Joseph. Antigq. 1. 15. 
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he tutned to his friends, wishing that 
himself might, die since Antigonus was 
alive. ** The tower of Strato,” said he, 
« is six hundred furlongs off, so that my 
prediction is not possible to be fulfilled on 
this day, as I pronounced.” But scarce 
had he finished his discourse, when news 
came that Antigonus was slain in a cave 
that was called the tower of Strato: and 
thus the prediction was fulfilled, though 
not well understood by him that- was the 
author of it. Grd 

7, While Julius Casar was sacr'ficing, 
Spurina a soothsayer advised him to be- 
ware of the Ides of March: when there- 
fore they were come, and that there was 
no visible appearance of danger, Caesar 
sent for Spurina: ‘* Well,” said he, 
‘« the Ides of March are come, and I see 
nothing in them so formidabie as thy 
caution to me would seem to import.” 
«« They are come indeed,” said Spurina, 
“but they are not past; that unhappy 
accident which was threatened may yet 
fall out:” nor was he mistaken; <for 
upon the same day Julius was slain in the 
senate-house by Brutus and Cassius, and 
the rest of their accomplices. 

g. When Vitellius the emperor had 
set forth an edict, that the mathematicians 


should at a certain day depart the city and. 


Italy itself, there was a paper affixed toa 
certain place, wherein was’ writ, that 
‘the Chaldeans did predict goed fortune; 
for before the day appointed for their 
departure, Vite‘lius should no where be 
.found.”. Nor did it miscarry in the event, 
Vitellius being slain before the day came. 
10. Procus’Larginus, having in Ger- 
many predicted that Domitian the empe- 
ror should die upon such a day, was laid 
hold upon, and for that cause sent to 
Rome; where, when before Domitian 
himself he had affirmed the very same, 
he was sentenced to death, with order 
to keep him till the day of his prediction 
Was past ; and then that onthe next day 
he should die, in case what he had fore- 
told of the emperor, should prove false : 
but Domitian was slain by Stephanus 


‘by the sword of a Barbarian ;’ 
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upon the very day as he had said; where-. 


upon the soothsayer escaped, and was 
enlarged with great honour. 

11. Ascletarion was one singularly 
skilled in astrology, and he had also pre- 
dicted the day, and hour of Domitian’s 
death ; and being asked by the emperor 
‘© what kind of death he himself should 
die?” «* [ shallshorily, said he, ¢* be torn in 


pieces by dogs.” The emperor therefore 


commanded that he should be slain forth- 
with, publicly burnt, and, to mock the va- 
nity and temerity of his art, he ordered 
that the ashes of his body should be gather- 
ed, put into an urn, and carefully buried. 


SS . oF 


But the body was no sooner Jaid upon 


the funeral pile, in order to his burning, 
but a sudden tempest and vehement 
shower of raim extinguished the fire, 
and caused the attendants of the corpse 
to betake themselves to shelter; when 
came the dogs, and pulled in pieces the 
half-burnt carcase. Domitian, being ter- 
rified hereof, began to grow into more 
fearful apprehensions of his own safety ; 
but the irresistible force of destiny is no 


$y t 


way to be eluded, for he was slain accord- 


ingly. : 

12. Alexander Severus the emperor 
marching out to the German wars, 
Thrasybulus, a mathematician, and his 
friend, told him that ‘* he would be slain 
’ and a 
woman Druid called out to him in the 
Gailic tongue, ‘* Thou mayest go, but 
neither hope for the victory, nor trust to 
the faith of thy soldiers.’ It fell out 
accordingly ; for before he came in sight 
of the enemy, he was slain by some Ger- 
man soldiers that were in his own camp. 

i3. A Greek astrologer, the same that 
had predicted the dukedom of Tuscany 


ta Cosmo de Medicis, did also, to the 


wonder of many, foretell the death of 
Alexander, and that with such assuredness 
that he described his murderer to be such 
a Gne as was intimate and familiar; of a 


+4 


slender habit of body, a small face,,and — 
swarthy complexion, and. who, with a_ 


reserved silence, was almost unsociable 


(7.) Zonar. Arnal. tom, 1, fol. 36. Joseph. de Bello Jud. i. 1. ¢. 3. p. 562. Joseph. Antiq, 

1, 13%. c. 19. p. 340. —(8,) Sueton. p. 48. in Jul.—/g.) Ibid.1. 9. c. 14. p. 299.—(10.) Lips. Monit. — 
. Suet b. 12. c. 16. p. 340.—(11.) Suet. p. 3990" — 

Zonar. Annal. tom. 2. fol. 100, Lips, Monit, L 1, c. 5. p.79.—-(12.) Lamprid, in ejus Vita, p. 588. 


l. i.c. 5. p.79.' Zonar. Annal tom. 2. fol. 100. 
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to all persons in the court: by which 


description he did almost point out with 
the finger Lawrence Medicis, who mur- 
dered prince Alexander in, his bed-cham- 
ber, contrary to all the laws of consan- 
guinity and hospitality. . 

~ 14, Pope Paul the Third wrote to 
Petrus Aloisius Farnesius his son, that 
«he should take special care of himself 
on the tenth of September, for the stars 
did then threaten him with some signal 
misfortune.” Petrus giving credit to his 
father’s admonition, with great anxiety 
and fear took heed to himself upon that 
day ; and yet notwithstanding all his care 
he was slain by thirty-six persons, that 
had framed a conspiracy against him, 

15. Alexander the Great returning 
out of India, and being about to enter 
Babylon, the Chaldean soothsayers sent 
him word, that he would speedily die if 
he entered the walls of it. ‘This predic- 
tion was derided by Anaxarchus the. Epi- 
curean; and Alexander, not to shew him- 
self over-timorous or superstitious in this 
kind, wou!d need put himself within the 
city, wheres as most hold, he was poi- 
soned by Cassander. a ie 

16. The very same day that the fore- 
mentioned Alexander was born, 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was set on 
fire; and certain magicians, that were 
then present, ran up and down crying, 


‘© That a great calamity and cruel scourge. 


to Asia was born that day.” Nor were 
they mistaken ; for Alexauder over-ran 


all Asia with conquering arms, not with- 
out a wondeiiul slaughter of the men, 


and desolation of the country. 

17. When Darius, in the beginning 
of his empire, had caused the Persian 
cimitar to be made after the manner of 
the Greeks, and commanded all men to 
wear them so, forthwith the Chaldeans 


predicted, that thy empire of the Persians 
should be devolved into the power of them | 


whose atins aud weapons they thus imi- 
tated. Which also came to pass ; for 
Darius was overcome in three battles, 
and in his flight left treacherously wound- 


Sleid. Com. 1.19 —(15) 


' (19.) Diodor, Sicul. 1. 2+ €. 7. p. 55 


the | 


ed by some of his own men, lost his- 
life, ‘and left his empire to his conqueror 
the Grecian Aliexander. 

18. While Cosmo de Medicis was yet 
a private man, and little thought of the 
dukedom of Florence, Basilius, the ma- 
thematician, foretold that a wonderful rich 
inheritance would certainly fall to him; 
inasmuch as the ascendant of his nati- 
vivity was beautified and illustrated by 
a happy conspiracy of stars in Capricorn, 
in such manner as. had heretofore fallen 
out to Augustus Cesar, and the emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Upon the fifth of the 
Ides of January he was advanced to the 
dignity of the dukedom. ee 

19. Belesus, a Babylonish captain, 
skilled in astrology and divination beyond 
all the Chaldeans, told Arbaces, the pre- 
fect of Media, “ That he should be lord _ 
of that Sardanapalus did now possess,’ 
since his birth was favoured, as he knew, 
with a lucky position of stars.” Arbaces, 
encouraged by this hope, conspired with 
the Babylonians and Arabians: but the 
revolt being ‘known, the rebels were 


thrice overthrown by Sardanapalus. "The 
y va p 


confederates, amazed at so many unhappy 
chances, determined to return home. But 
Belesus having all night made observation 
of the stars, foretold that a considerable 
body of friends were coming to their as- 
sistance, and that in a short time their 
affairs would go on more prosperously. 
Thus confirmed, they waited the time set 
dowa by Belesus: in which it was 
told them,- that the Bactrians were come 
in aid of the king. It seemed good to 
Arbaces and the rest to mect the Bac- 
trians with a select body, and to persuade 
them to the revolt, or to force them: he 
prevailed without blows, and they joined 
with his forces. Inthe night they fell 
upon the camp of Sardanpalus, who not 
in the least expected it :' twice after they 
overcame him in the field with: great 
slaughter, and having driven him into Ni- 
neveh,.after two years siege toox that al- 
so and fulfilled the prediction of Belesus. 
99. Junctin, an Italian cf the city of 


(13.) Dinoth. Memorab. | 6. p. 394. Jovii Elog. p. 320.—(14.) Dinoth., Memorab. |. 6. p. 395. 
: Zonar Annal. tom. 1. fol. 33. SU At 
. Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 31.—(17.) Q. Curtii Hist. 1. 3.—(28.) Dinoth, Memorab, 1, 6. p. $90.— 
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Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. !. 17. p. 571.—+( 16.) 


Florence, ' 


» 


and othersslain +n a quarrel, 


$08 
Florence, foretold that himse!f should die 
of some violent death ; 
same. dy was knocked on the head by the 
books in his own study falling upon him, 

21. "Phe dike of “Biron, being then 
‘opn'y baron of Biron, and 1m some trouble 
by sca son of the death of the lordCerency, 
is saidto have 
gone disguised like a carrier of letters une 


to pne La Bosse, a great mathematician, - 


whom they held to be skilful in casting 
hativities, to whom he showed his nativi- 
t» drawn by some other; and dissembling 
it go be hig, he said, “ It was a 
fnaa’s whom he served, and that he desi- 
réd to know what end that man should 
have.” La Bosse having rectified this 
figure, said to him, “ That he was of a 
good house, ard no older than you are,” 
said he to the baron; asking him if it 
were hig. ‘The baron answered him, “ I 
will not tel! you: but tell me,??-said he, 
‘¢ what his life, and means, and end, shall 
be ?”? 
hitile garret, which served him for a stu- 
cy, said unto him, “ My son, J see that 
he; whose nativity this is, shall come to 
great honour by his industry and military 
vatour, and may be,a king; but there is 
a Caput Alco! which hinders it.” “ And 
what is that 2’ said the baron. “ Ask 
me not,” said La Brosse, “ what it is.?? 
“* I must know it,’? replied he. 
etd he said to him, “ it is that he will 
d. that which ‘shall make him lose hig 
head,” ~ Whereupon the baron beat him 


~ 


cruelly ; and having ieft him half dead, he” 


went down, and carried with bim the ke 


of the garret-door, whereof he afterwards 


‘bragged.. He had also conference with 
pre Cesar, who was a magician at Pa. 
ris, Who toid him, “ That only a back- 
blew of the Bourguignon would’ kee 
‘him from being a king.’?? He remembered 
tiis prediction, being a prisoner in the 
Bastile, and entreated one that. went to 
visit him, to learn if thé executioner of 
Paris was a Bourguignon ; and having 
found it so hesard, “ T am a dead man?” 
and soon atier was beheaded for his con- 
gpiracy. 

22> Upon Ste Nicholas day, in the 


- (90) Gaffar. ch. 


e P. 252.—(21.) M. de 
ker’s Chron. 0:0 “9 


Garr. 


and upon the very ° 


gentle- © 


The old man, who was then in a 


Inthe. 


“province of Mangi, made 


‘ eyes. 
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year 1422, queen Catharine, wife to king 
Henry the Fifth, was brought to bed of 
a son at Windsor, who was, by the duke 
of Bedford, Henry, bishop of Winches 
ter, and the countess of Holland, chris= 
tened by the name of Henry: whereof 
when the king had notice, out of a pro- , 
phetic rapture he said, ** Good Lord! 


1, Henry of Monmouth, shall small time 


reign, and much get ; and Henry, born 
at Windsor, shall long time reign, and 
lose all: but God’s will be done! 

23. On the thirtieth day of October, 
1485, Henty the Seyenth was, with great ~ 
solemnity, anointed and crowned king of 
England ; and even this was revealed to 
Cadwallader, last king of the Britons, se- 
ven hundred and ninety-seven. years past,’ 
that his offspring should reign and bear 
dominion in this realm again, 

24. Although Henry the First came 
not to the crown of England by the gift 
of his father the Conqueror, a8 his bros 


‘ther William did, yet he came to it by 
for when his - 


the prophecy of his father : 
father made his will, and divided all hig 

estate in land between his two eldest SOUS, 

giving to Henry, his youngest, oily g_ 
portion in money, with which division 

he perceived him to be much discontent. _ 
ed, he. said unta him, “ Content thyself, 

Harry, for the time will come that thy 

turi shall be served as wellas theirs.” His 

prediction was accomplished August the - 
fifth, anno 1100, he being then crowned 

in Westminster. 


ls Cet ee ee cee aN 


25.'The great Cham Cublai, “intend: -. 


ing to besiege the metropolis of the 
one Bajan, 
Chiusan the general of his army, which 
name signifies the light of a hundred 
The queén that was within the 
wails of the city, witha garrison saffis 
cient, hearing the name of the general, 
not only delivered the city, but also the 
whole province, into the hands of Cublai 3 
for that she had before heard it predicted 
by the astrologers, that the city should 
be -taken by him that had a hundred 


eyes. . . 


26. 'Thrasyllus, the mathematician, was 


s 


im the retinue of Tiberius, when he lived <a 


Serres’s General Hist. of France, p. 1051,—/22.) Ba- 
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at Rhodes as an exile; and though under 
that cloud, and that Caius and Lucius 
were both alive, whose pretences were be- 
fore his, yet he constantly told him, that 
he should be emperor. Tiberius believed 
him not; but suspecting he was suborned 
by his enemies to betray him into dan. 
gerous words, he determined -privily to 


destroy him. He had a house in Rhodes, 


- in which there was a tower built upon a 


rock, which was washed by the sea : hi- 
ther he brought him, accompanied by a 
servant of his own of great strength, re- 
solving to cast him headlong from thence. 
When therefore they were comeup, “ Tell 
me,” said he, “ by all that is dear unto 
thee, if that is true which thouw hast hi- 
therto so confidently affirmed to me con- 
cerning the empire?” ‘ It is,” said 
Thrasyllus, “* a certain truth, and such 
is the pleasure of the stars.” “ If then,”’ 
said Tiberius, you have such assurance 
“of my destiny, what say you of your 
“own?” . Presently he erected a scheme, 
and considering the situation and distance 
of the stars, he began to fear, look pale, 
and cried out, “ I am in a doubtful and 
hazardous state, and the last end of my 
life seems nearly to approach.” At this 
Tiberius embraced him, and told him, 
he doubted not his skill in predictions, 
acquainting him with his design against 
his life. 
after, walking with Tiberits upon the 
shore of Rhodes, having discovered a ship 
under sail afar off, told him that. ship 
came from Rome, and therein were mes- 


~ sengers with letters from Augustus, con- 
cerning his return: which also fell out . 


‘accordingly. 

‘27. Apollonius: Tyranzus was at E- 
phesus in Asia, reading a lecture in a 
grove there: agreat space bothof land and 
sea interposed betwixt him and Rome: 
when he: began to speak low, and then 
more slowly, straight he looked pale, and 
stood silent ; at last stepping hastily on 
some paces, as one transported, ** O brave 
Stephanus,” said he, “ strike the tyrant, 
kill the murderer! thou hast struck him, 
thou hast wounded him, thou hast slain 


him.” ‘(his spoke in public, was care-— 


fully gathered up, the time diligently ob- 


(26.) Xiphil. in Augusto, p. 61. Lips. Monit. }. 2. c. 5. p. 77,78 
Ll, C. 5+ Pp, 8Q,—(29.) Fulgos, Exempl 1, 1, c. 6. p. 65, 


The same Thrasyllus, not long 


309, 


served ; and, as it was after well known, 
Domitian the emperor was slain in Rome 
that. same day, and the same hour of the 
day, by one Stephanus, that was of his 
bed-chamber. a 
28. Diocletian being in Gallia with the, 
Roman atmy, and at that time but a 
knight of Rome, and of a slender for- 
tune, paid his quarters but indifferently : 
his hostess upbraided him, that he paid 
her too sparingly; and he, on the other 
side, jestingly replied, “ that he would 
discharge his reckoning more bountifully 
‘as soon as he should be emperor.” The. 
woman, who was a witch, told him, 
that he should be emperor as soon as he 
had slain the boar. He thereupon be- 
took himself to hunting, and had killed 
many wild boars, yet still found himself ° 
never the nearer. At last, Numerianus 
the emperor, being slain by the fraud of 
Aper, his father-in-law, Dioclesian slew 
Aper inthe council: his name in English 
is a boar; and thereupon he was elected 
emperor. 
29. William, earl of Holland, upon the 
death of Henry landgrave of Fassia, and 
king of the Romans, was chosen king in 
his stead: after which he warred upon 
Frisia, and subdued it. When (near unto 
a city there) he lighted upon a tomb 
adorned with great curiosity of work- 
manship ; and asking who was entombed 
there, he was told by the inhabitants, that 
at present there was not any body in- 
terred therein, but that by a secret fate 
it was reserved for a certain king of the 
Romans. The king having assured his” 
new conquest, was marching out of Fri- 
sia, and rode himself before with a few of 
his attendants, to seek out a convenient 
place for the quartering of his army, woen 
it chanced that his horse breaking into 
the ice, overthrew him. There were cer 
tain fugitive Frisons, who lay in the 
reeds thereabouts, who observing his mis- 
fortune, brake out upon him, and, before - 
any could come to his assistance, he was 
partly slain by them, and partly choaked 
with his helmet about him in the water, 
Upon this accident there was an insur- 
rection of the. Frisons : the Hollanders 
were thereby diiven out or slain, and the 


~ 


Tacit.—(27.) Lips. Monit. 
body 
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body of king William was seized, and laid” 


in the fore-mentioned tomb, according to 


the prediction, Twenty-seven years after 
his bones were removed by earl Florence 
his son, and the fifth of that name, to a 
nunnery in Middleburg, in Zealand: he 
was slain anno 1255. 7 
30. Walter Devereux, earl of Essex, 
having wasted his spirits with grief, fell 
into a dysentery, whereof he died, after 
he had requested of such as stood by him, 
that they would admonish his son, who 
was then scarce ten years of age, that he 
should always propound and set’ before 
him the thirty-sixth year of his life as 
the utmost he should ever attain unto ; 
which neither he nor his father had gone 
beyond, and his son never reached unto : 


for Robert . Devereux his son, and also’ 


earl of Essex, was beheaded in the thir- 
ty-fourth year of his age; so that his 
fine father seemed not in vain to have 
admonished him as he did, but to speak 
by divine inspiration and suggestion. 
31. Guido Bonatus showed the won- 
derful effects of astrology, when he fore- 
told to Guido count of Montserrat the 
day wherein, if he would sally out of Fo- 
rolivium, and set upon his enemies, ‘he 
should defeat them; but withal, himself 
should receive a wound in the hip. To 
show how certain he was of the event, he 
would .also himself march out with him, 
carrying along with him sueh things as 
were necessary for the wound not yet 
made. ‘lhe fight and victory was as he 
said ; and, which is most wonderful, the 
count was also wounded in the very place 


predicted, 


- 32. + When the English fleet had put 


to sea in 1665, in order to engage the 


'» Dutch, there happened to be in the same 


ship the earl of Rochester, Mr. Monta- 
gue, and another gentleman of quality. 
Mr. Montague seemed persuaded that he 
should never return to England, .aud said 
he was sure of it, The other gentleman 
Was not so positive, but entered intoa 
formal engagement with lord Rochester, 
that if either of them died, he should ap- 


pear and give the other notice of a future 


29.) Camer: Ho. Subcis. cent. @. ¢. 11. p 42.—(30.) Camden ‘Annal, Rer Angel. par. 2. p. 277%" 
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state, ifthere were any. Mr. Montague 

would not enterinte the bond : when the 

day came that they thought to have taken 

the Dutch fleet, in the port of Bergen, | 
Mr. Montague, though he had a strong 
presage on his mind of his approaching 

death, yet bravely stayed all the while 

in the place of the greatest danger. The 

other gentleman signalized his courage in 

the most undaunted manner, till near. the 
end of the action, when he fell on asud- 
den into such a trembling, that he could 

scarcely stand. Mr. Montague going to 

him to hold him up,as they were in each 

other’s arms, a cannon ball carried away 

Mr. Montague’s belly, so that he expired 

in an hour after. 

The earl of Rochester told bishop Bur- 
net, that these presages they had in their 
mind made some impression on bim, that, 
there were separate beings ; and that the 
soul, either by a natural sagacity, or the 
communication of some secret virtue, had 
a sort of divination. But this gentle- 


‘man’s never appearing, was a snare to 


him during the rest of his life, having in 
its consequences confirmed him in the 
pursuit of vicious courses ; though when 
he mentioned this, he could not but dc-. 
knowledge it was an unreasonable thing 
for him to think, that beings in another 
state were not under such laws and limits 
that they could not command their mo 
tion but as the Supreme Power should 
order them; andthat one who hadso cor-. 
rupted the natural principles of truth as 
he had, could not reasonably expect that 


miracles should be wrought for his cone _ 


viction. He told Dr. Burnet another 
strange presage of approaching, death, 
which happened in the family of lady , 
Ware, his mother-in-law. 7 \ 

The chaplain had dreamed that such a 
day he should die ; but being by all the 


family laughed out of the belief of it, he | 


had almost forgot it, till the evening be- 
fore at supper, There being thirteen at 
tabie, according to an old conceit, that 
when this was the case, one of the family 
must soon die; one of the young ladies 
pointed out to him, that he was the per- 
son; upon this the chaplain, recalling to 
mind his dream, fell into some ‘disorder, 


and 


# 


% 
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and lady Ware reproving -him for his su- 
perstition, he said he was confident he 
was to die before morning; but being in 
perfect health, he was not much minded. 
t was Saturday night, and he, was to 
preach next day. He.went to his cham- 
ber, and sat up late, as it appeared by the 
burning of ‘his candle ; and he had been 
preparing notes for his sermon, but was 
found dead in his bed the next morning. 
These things, iis lordship said,.made. him 
incline to believe that the soul was of a 
substance distinct from matter; but that 
which convinced him of it was, that in 
his last sickness; which brought him so 
near his death, when his spirits were spent 
i such a manner, that he could not move 
or stir, he said his reason and judgment 
were so clear and strong, that he was 
thence fully persuaded that death was not 
the dissolution of the soul, but only the 
separation of it from matter. He had in 
that sickness great remorse for his past 
life; but, he afterwards said, they were 
rather general and dark horrors, than 
any conviction of transgressions against 
his Maker. He was very sorry he had 
lived so as to waste his strength so soon, 
or that he had brought such an ill name 
upon himself, and had an agony in his 
mind about it, which he knew not well 
‘how to express; but. he- believed that 
these impunctions of conscience rather 
‘proceeded from the horror of his condi- 
tion, than any true compunction for the 
errors of his life. 
33. + One Mr. Woodman, while ap- 
prentice to a shopkeeper at Gosport, 
_ who lived over against his father’s house, 
boarded at his father’s; and on the 23: 
ofAugust, 1736, at noon, as he was stand- 
ing at his master’s door with his mistress 
and maid servant, and one Mr. Bloxham, 
then rider to Mr. Oakes and company, 
but afterwards a haberdasher in Cateaton 
Street, heard his father’s voice call 
Charles, as he was wont to do at dinner 
time. He answered, Coming, Sir; but 
being engaged in business, he staid about 
four minutes, when he heard the voice 
a second time call Charles. The maid 
heard it then, and answered for him, and 
he staid to finish what he ‘had in hand. 
He then saw the door open, heard his 


- 
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father call-a third time, in a strong em- 
phatical angry tone; and shutting the 
door, he heard its sound. Both the.mis- 
tress and the maid heard this last call, on 
which the mistress pushed him out of the 
shop with, ‘ Sirrah, get you gone! your 
father is quite angry at your stay.”? He 
ran over, lifted up the latch, but found 
the door locked. ‘Then going in at the 
back gate, saw his mother-in-law, who 
told him his father was not come home, 
nor would dine at home that day. His _ 
surprise was great, his hair stood on end, 
and he went back to the company, whose 
consterjation on hearing the fact, was as 
great as his own, ‘The maid told him it 
was a sign of death, and he would not 
live long, which made such an impres« 
sion upon him, that from alad of raised 
spirits, and extreme vivacity, he became 
grave and serious, thought of nothing 
but his approaching end, and held him- 
self in constant preparation for the pericd 
he. expected. What is very remarkable, 
he had an only uncle captain of the Bid- 
deford, then stationed at Leith,-who died 
there that same day, and about the same 
hour. 

in 1561 king Charles IT. made his last 
effort against Oliver to regain the crown; 
and, assembling his forees in the north, 
advanced westward into England, where 
he thought he could command the most 
friends , but Oliver intercepting his pro- 
gress at Worcester, drew on an engager 
ment, which proyed decisive against the 
king. The very night after this battle 
was fought, Sir Christopher Wren be- 
ing at his father’s house at Knoyle, in 
Wiltshire, dreamt that he saw a fight in 
a great market-place which he knew noty 
where some were flying, and others pur- 
suing ; and among those that fled he 
thought he saw a kinsman of his, whe 
went into Scotland to join the king’s 
army. The next night. this kinsman 
came ta Knoyle, and was the first that 


‘brought the news of the fight at Wore 


cester. 

There is another remarkable story of 
this kind, related by the said Sir Christe- 
pher Wren, who being chosen surveyor, 
of the royal works to king Charles H. 


soon after his restoratign; und being 


(33.) Universel Mag. vol. slix. p. 349. 


galled 
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called upon to prepare a plan for the _re- 
paration only of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
which he was afterwards employed to re- 
build ; before he would rashly venture to 
expose his judgment upon paper in a mat- 
ter of so much importance, in which the 
great Mr. Inigo Jones had been engaged | 
before him, thought it pradent to take 
a survey of the works of the best. masters 
abroad, and accordingly obtained his ma- 
jesty’s leave to travel for a few months. 
While he was at Paris he was ‘taken ill 
with a feverish disorder, made but little 
water, and had a pain in hisreins. He 
sent for a physician, who advised him to 
be blooded, and ordered him some proper 
medicines fora pleuriti¢ fever, with which - 
the physician thought him. dangerously 
attacked: but having an aversion to 
bleeding, he put off the operation for a 
day longer, and in the night dreaming 
that he was in a place where palm-trees 
grew, and that a woman in a roman- 
tic habit reached him dates, though he 
found himself much worse in the morn- 
ing, he sent for dates, and eating plenti- 
fully of them, from the very moment they 
entered his stomach he thought himself- 
better, and, without any other medicine, 
speedily recovered. . 

In March 1736 a young woman at 
Bristol being taken ill of the small pox, 
her mother attended her during her ill- 
nese. Her father was a clergyman more 
than twenty miles from the city. -One 
night her sister, who was at her father’s, 
being in bed, heard the voice of her mo- 
ther lamenting the death of her daughe- 
ter. This much surprised her, knowing 
that her mother was then as far off as 
Bristol, When che arose in the morning, 
her father seeing her look much concern- 
ed, asked her what'-was the matter with 
her? She replied, “‘ I believe my sister , 
Molly is dead, for this night I heard the 
voice of my mother lamenting her death.” 
Says the father, “I heard the same my~ 
self, and her voice seemed to me to bein 
my study.”’ Soon after, the same morning, 

_ came a messenger with tidings cf her 
death. The deceased was brought to her 


(s3,) Tell Tale, or Anecdotes expressive of the Charaeters of Persons eminent for Rank, Learn- 
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father’s to be buried; and after the fué 
neral her mother relating the manner of 
her daughter’s illness, and that as soon as 
her daughter was dead, she being weary 
with watching, and tired for want of 
sleep, lay down in her clothes, and dreamé 
ed that she was with them, telling her 
grief for the loss of her daughter.. This 
surprised them: and asking the time, it 


appeared to be much the. same as that 


in which they heard her Voice. . 


CHAP. X. 


Of several illustrious Persons abused. and 
deceived by Predictions of Astrologers, 
and the equivocal Responses of Oracles. 


Sucu is the inveterate envy and malice 
of the devil which he bears to poor many 
that from the creation to this day he 


never was without his engines and subtile | 


contrivances, whereby he might undo 
him, or at least dangerously deceive and 
delude him. In subservience to these hig 
designs, he set up his places of oracular 
residence ; and though it was a lower way 
of trading, amused the world with judi- 
cial can ie ; by both which he con 
tinually mocked and abused the curiosity 


and credulity of over-inquisitive men, and _ 


still doth (which is nowonder), notwith< 
standing all ages, by their experience, 
detected his falsehood. . 

1. Henry the Secend, to whom Car- 
dan and Gauricus, two lights of astro- 


logy, had foreteld a happy old age, was 


miserably slain in the flower of his youth 
in games and pleasures of a tournament. 


‘he princes his children, whose horos« 
copes were so curiously looked into, and. 


of whom wonders had been spoken, were 
not much more prosperous, 
well knew. 

2. Zica, king of the Arabians, to whom 
astrology had promised a long life to 
persecute the Christians, died in the year 
ofthe same prediction. 


3. Albumazar, the oracle of astrology, 


left 


as France 


eo 


~~,” 


i 


\ 


deft in writing, that he found the chris- 


tian religion, according to the influence 
of the stars, should last but one thou- 
sand four hundred years: he hath al- 
ready belied more than three hundred, and 
it will be a lie to’ the world’s end. 
4, The year 1524, wherein happened 
the great coujunction of Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, in the sign Pisces, astrolo- 
gers had foretold the world should pe- 
rish by water: which was the cause 
_ that many persons of quality made arks 
‘in imitation of Noah, to save theniselves 
from the deluge; all which turned into 
laughter. 

5. It was foretold to a constable of 
France well known, that he would die 
beyond the Alps, before a city besieged, 
in the eighty-third year of hig age ; and 
that if he escaped this time, he was to 
live above a hundred years; which was 
notoriously untrue, this man deceasing in 
the eighty-fourth year of a natural death. 

6. Croesus king of Lydia, having de- 
termined to war upon Cyrus, consulted 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, touch- 
ing the success ; whence he received this 
answer ; : 


Cresus Halyn penetrans, magnam disperdet 
opum vim, 


** When Croesus has the Halys past, 
** A world of treasures shall be waste,” 


He interpreted this of the treasures of 
his adversaries : but the event showed 
they were his own; for he lost. his 
army, kingdom, and liberty, in-that ex- 
pedition. 

7. Cambyses, king of Persia, was told 
‘by the oracle, that -he should die at Ec- 
batana; he therefore concluding that he 
should finish his life at Ecbatana in Me. 

dia, did studiously avoid going thither : 
but, when by the fallmg of his sword 
out of its scabbard, and his falling upon 
it, he was deadly wounded in his thigh, 
-heing then in Syria, he enquired the name 
of the place; and being informed it was 
“Ecbatana, he acknowledged it was his 
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fate to die there, and that he had hither- 
to mistaken the name of the place, 

8. Hannibal was told by the oracle 
that the earth of Libyssa should cover 
the corpse of Hannibal. While there- 
fore he was in a foreign country, he was 
not very apprehensive of any danger, as 
thinking he should die in his own country | 
of Lybia. But there is a river in By- 
thinia called Libyssus, and the fields ad- 
joming Libyssa; in this country he 
drank poison, and dying, confessed that 
the oracle had told him truth, but ina 
different manner to what he had undere 
stood it. « 

9. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had re-_ 
solved a war against the Romans: and 
consulting the oracle of Apollo about the 
success, had this verse for his answer; 


4io te Hacida Romanos vincere posse, 
“* Achilles’ son the Romans may o’ercome.” 


The sense was, ambiguous, and might be 
construed in favour of Pyrrhus, or the 
Romans; but he interpreted it to his own 
advantage, though the event proved quite 
otherwise. ; 

10, There was an oracle, that ere long 
it should come to pass, that the Athe> 
nians should be masters of all the Syra- 
cusans. They therefore equippeda great 
navy, and, in favour of the Leontines, 
made war upon them of Syracuse. It so 
fell out, that when their navy drew near 
to Syracuse, they seized a ship of the 
enemy, which carried the tables wherein 
were enrolled thé names of all the Oyra- 
cusans that were able to bear arms; b 
which means the oracle was fulfilled, but 
not agreeably to the hepes of the Athe- 
nians : for they became not the lords of 
the Syracusans, as they supposed they 
sliould, but were beaten by them. 

11, It was a received opinion, and 
confirmed by oracles, that out of Judea 
should come the -Lord of the Universe, 
The Jews, interpreting this to their ad- 
vantage, rebelled, and assembling in 
Mount Carmel, broke out into sedition ; 


{3.) Caus. Holy Court, tom. 1. max. 5. p- $61.—(4.) Id. p.361.—(5.) Ibid.—(6.) Herodot. l. 1. 
p.20.. Dinoth. Memorab. 1. 6. p. 409.—/7.) Herodot. 1. 3. p. 187.’ Zonar.e Annal. tom. 1. fol. 20. 
»-—(8.) Dinoth: Memorab. 1. 6. p. 410. Plat. in Flaminio, p. 380.—(9.) Plat. in Pyrrho. Dinoth. 
Memorab. 1.6. p.410. Tull, in Finibus ad F inem.—(10.) Plut. Paral. in Nicias Dinoth. Memo- 
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they slew the prefect, forced to Aight 
the legate cf Syria, a consilar \persen, 
who came in with forces to reduce them, 
and endeavoured to drive out the Roman 
name from Judea.. To repress this com- 
motion (when it was thought fit to send 
va strong power and an able leader) , Fla- 
vianus Vespasian was pitched upon as the 
fittest person. He having reduced ‘the 
Jews, upon the death of Otho was salu- 
ted Cesarby his army; and, having over- 
come Vitellius, obtained the Roman em- 
‘pire, ‘thus the oracle was. fulfilled ; 
which being ill understood by the Jews, 
was the cause of their rebelling. 

12. An astrologer having viewed the 
nativity of Constans the, emperor, pre- 
dicted that he should die in the lap of 
his. grandmother. Now he had_ been 
trained up by Helena his grandmother, 

“his mother Fausta being dead before ; 
but when his crandmother was dead also, 
le looked upon the prediction as altoge- 
ther vain; but there was a town in Spain 
called by the name of his grandmother 
Helena, there he was slain, and so after 
his death the‘obseurity of the prediction 
was tnriddled. 

9. There were some antient verses 
of the Sybils, in which was contained, 
“6 That when Africa should’ again fall 
under the power of the Romans, Mandum 
cum prole sud interiturum.?’ 
phecy of the Sybils affrighted very many, 
extremely solicitous lest the heavens and 
thé earth, together with all mankind, 
should then perish. But Africa being 
reduced by the fortunate virtue of Beli- 
sarius, it then appeared that the death of 
Mundus, the then general, and of Mau- 
ritius his son, was predicted by the Sy- 
bil, who, ina battle against the Goths, 
were both slain at Salona, a city in Dal- 

natia. 

14.. Nero Ceesar consulted the oracle 
of Apollo at .Delphos, touching his fue 
ture fortune, and was thereby advised to 
beware of the sixty-and-third year: he 
concluded that he should not only arrive 
to old age; but also that all things should 
be prosperous to him; and was so entirely 
possessed that nothing could be fatal till 


ae <6 
A LilS pire 


.& that the fishes would bring 


‘error committed in the election of that © 


forth again, and now expected 


that year of his age, that when he had. 
lost divers things by shipwreck, he seru- 
pied not to say amongst his attendants, 
them back 
>t he was deceived in his 
expectation; for Galba beg in the sixty- 
third year,of his age, was saluted empe- 
ror by his soldiers; and Nero being for- 
ced to death, wassucceeded by him in the 
empire 

15. Alexius, the emperor, having long 
delayed the time of his return to Blacher- 
nas, at last chose a prosperous time ac- 
cording to the position of the stars, as to 
the day and hour he set forth ; but so 
soon as ever he began his journey, the . 
earth opened before him: he himself in- — 
deed escaped, but Alexius, his son-in- 
law, and divers of his nobles fell in: one 
of his eunuchs also, that was in principal 
favour with him,was presently killed by it. 

16. The Siciliansand Latins had block- 
ed up the seas near to Constantinople; and 
both infamy and loss being daily present- 
ed befcre his eyes, Manuel, the then 
emperor, sent forth a navy against them 
ayain and again, which was still repulsed 
with slanghter and ignominy. Where- 
upon the astrologers were consulted, 
election was made of a. more fortunate 
day, and then the success was not doubt - 
ed in-the least. Constantius Angelus, 
an illustrious person, prepared himself to 
conduct them, and set out against the 
enemy > but he was called back by hasty 
messengers when he was half way, and 
that upon this account ; thet the empe- 
ror did understand that the matter had 
not been sufficiently discussed amongst — 
the astrologers, and that there was some 


to him.”’: 


time. A scheme therefore was erected @ 
second time, and a long dispute held 
amongst the most skilful in that art. At 
last they agreed: upon a time wherein — 
there was a benevolent and propitious 7 
aspect of the planets. Constantius set — 
that the © 
victory would be his; but it fell out 
otherwise, for scarce had he put forth to _ 
sea, when both he and his forces were m 
taken prisoners. 
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~ 17, Alexander king of Epirus consult- 
ed the oracle of Jupiter, at Dodona, a 
city of Epire, about his life : he was an- 
swered, that * he should shun the city 
of Pandocia and the river Acherusins, as 
fatal places.” He knew there were such 
places amongst the Thesproti : warring 
therefore upon the Brutit, a warlike peo- 
ple, he was by them overthrown and slain, 
near unto places amongst them called by 
the same names. ! 

18. “I have heard,” saith Bodinus, 
« of Constantine, who, of all the 
French, is the chief chemist, and of the 
greatest fame in that country, that when 


"his associates had long attended upon the 


bellows without hope of profit, they then 
had recourse to the devil, and enquired 
of him, ¢ if they rightly proceeded !” and, 
if they should attain to theirdesired end??? 
The devil returned his answer in this one 
word,  Travaillex, which is, § Labour.’ 
"The firemenwere so encouraged wit this 
word, that they went on and blowed at 
that rate, that they melted al! that they 
had into nothing ; and had yet further 
proceeded, but that Constanstine told 
them, that ¢ this was the guise of Satan, 
to make ambiguous responses: that the 
word /abour sign:ficd they should tay 
aside alchymy, and betake themselves to 
some honest art or employment; that it 
was the part of a man purely mad, to fan- 
cy the making of that gold in so small a 
space of time, seeing that im the making 
of it Nature itselfis wont to spend more 
than a thousand years.”’ . 

19. The emperor Valens consu'ted the 
devil aboutthe name of him that should 
succeed himin the empire 3 the devil an- 
swered in his accuston ed manner, and 
showed the Greek letters @e09, THLOD, 
intimating that the name of his successor 
snowid begin with those letters. . Valens 
therefore cansed a3 many as. he could to 
be slain, whdss names began in that 
manner; the Theddoti; Theodoti, The- 
odali, asd amongst others, 'Theodosiolus, 
a noble person in Spain. Others, in fear of 


this new danger, changed their names : 
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but, for all this, he could not prevent 
Theodosius from succeeding him. | 

20. Pope Sylvester the Second, before 
called Gilbertus, by nation a French- 
rian, obtained the popedom by evil arts 5 
and though; while pope, he dissembled 
his skill in magic, yet he had a brazen 
head ina private place, from whence he 
received responses as often as he con- 
sulted the eyi! spirit. Ona time he en- 
quired of the devil, «‘how long he should 
enjoy the popedom?” The fallacious 
spirit answered him in equivocating terms, 
‘© 1f thou comest not at Jerusalem, thou 
shalt live long.” Whilst therefore in the 
fourth year, the first month, and tenth 
day of his papacy, he was saying mass 
in the church of the holy cross in Jeru- 
salem, he was suddenly seized with a 
fever, and then heknew he should die, by 
the bustle of the devils, who expected 
what they had contracted with him for. 
He was-made pope anno 1000, or, as 
others siy, 997. 

21. Crossus sent to Delphos, to know 
of the Oracle, ** If his empire and go- — 
vernment should be durable or not?” 
"The answer he received was : 

Resis apud Medos mulo jam sede potito, 

Lyde, fugam mollis, scruposum corripe ad Her- 
MLN : : 

Neve mane, ignavus, posita sis Lyde pudore. 


When the verses came to Croesus, he took 
great pleasure therein, hoping it would 
never come to, pass, that amongst the 
Medes a mule instead of a man should 
reign, and that therefore he and his pos- 
terity should preserve their empire una- 
bolished. But when, after he was over- 
come, he had got leave of Cyrus to send 
to Delphos, to upbraid the Oracle with 
the deceit, Apolto sent him word, that, 
‘by the mule he meant Cyrus, because 
he was born of parents of two different 
hations, of a more noble mother than fa- 
ther; for she was a Mede, the daughter 
of Astyages king of the Medes, the 
father a Persian, and subject to the 
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Medes; and though a very mean person, 
hed yet married Mandane, the daughter 
of hrs king.” : 

22..Pompey the Great was called 
Agamemnon, because he ruled over a 
thousand ships: he died within those 
eight days wherein he had triumphed 
over Mithridates and the pirates, This 
is wonderful, that when he held all the 
family of the Cassii (amongst the Ro- 
mans) suspected, none ever conspired 
against him, Though he was warned to 
take heed of Cassius, it was not meant of 
aman, but he died near the mount Cas- 
Sius, and was buried in it. 

23. Inthe-reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, a friar observant, called Friar For- 
rest, who had taken the oath of su- 
premacy himself, yet privily persuaded 
others that the king was not supreme 
head of the church, was examined, con- 
victed, and condemned, and on a pair of 
gallows prepared for him in Smithfield 
he was hauged by the middle and arm- 
holes alive; and under the gallows was 
mave a fire, wherewith he was consumed. 
_ A little before his execution, a huge 
great image was brought to the gallows, 
brovght out of Wales, which the Welch- 
men had in great reverence, called Dawel 
Gatheren: of which there went a pro- 
phecy, that “this image should set a 
whole forest on fire;” which was 
thought to take effeet in setting this friar 
Forrest on fire, and consuming ‘him to 
nothing, : 

24, There was a prophecy of Merlin, 
that ** Leoljne prince of Wales should 
be crowned with the diadem of Brute 
this so overweighed him, that he had no 
care for peace with king Edward the. 
First, though offered; and therefore 
shortly after had no head: for when 
the earl of Pembroke had taken Bere 
castle, the seat of Leoline, he was him- 
self slain in battle, and his head, cut 
off by a common soldier, was sent to 
king Edward, who caused the same to 
be crowned with ivy, and to be set upon 
the tower of London, 

25. Philip king af Macedon was ad- 
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monished to preserve his life from the 
violence of Quadriga, which is, a coach 
with four horses: the king, upon this, 
caused the chariots and carts throughout 
his whole realm to be unharinnessed, and 
drawn only with two horses; he also 
very carefully shunned -that place in 
Beeotia which is called Quadriga; and. 
yet for all this he could not avoid that 
kind of fate which was predicted to 
him: for Pausanias, who slew him, had 
a coach and four horses engraven upon 
the hilt of that sword which he lift up 
against him. . 

26. Daphida was one of those whom 


they call Sophists ; and out of a foolish ~ 


insolency he went to Delphos, to cons 
sult the oracle of Apollo, for no other 
purpose but to deride it. He inquired 
therefore, “if he should find his horse 2”? 
whereas indeed he had none of his own. 
Apollo answered, that “he should un« 
doubtedly find his horse, but should be 
so troubled with him, that it would be 
his death.” The sophist returned back 
jesting, as supposing that he had de- 
luded the deity ; but in his way fell into 
the hands of king Attalus, one whom 
he had often. bitterly provoked by his 
abusive speeches in his absence : the king 
therefore gave order that they should 
take him to the top of that rock which 
is called Lguus, or the Horse, and cast 
him down headlong from thence. 

27. Alexander Bala, king of Syria, 
being in Cilicia, consulted the oracle of 
Apollo touching his destiny and death ; 
whence he is said to have received this 
answer: that “he should beware of that 


place which had brought forth such a ~ 


rare sight to be seen, a thing having two 
shapes.” This was thought to refer to 
Abas; a city in Arabia, whither he fled 
when he was. defeated by Ptolemzus 
Philometor, in a fight near the river 
(Enopara ; there he was slain by the 
commanders ef his own paity, his head. 
cut off by Zabdiel, a wore Arabian 
(to whom he had fled for protection), 
and by him presented to Ptolemy, who 
Was exceedingly delighted with the sight; 


i 
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but being at that time sore wounded, 
died upon the third. day after. Now 
herein lay the equivocation of the oracle; 
for that in this city Abas there wasa 
certain woman called Herais (having 
Diophantes, a Macedonian, for her fa- 
ther, and an Arabian woman her mother, 
and married to one Samjades), who 
changed her sex, and of a women he- 
came aman, taking upon her her father’s 
name, Diophantus. 

98. The emperor Julianus, while at 
Antioch, is said to have seen in his sleep 
a young man with yellow hair, who told 
him, that “he should die in Phrygia.” 
When therefore he was,wounded tn Persia, 
he demanded of them that stood by, 
‘© What the place was called?” who told 
him Phrygia: upon which he cried out, 
O Sol, Julianum perdidisti: * O Apollo, 
thou hast undone Julianus.” 

29. Johannes Martinus, born in Belgia, 
was a very good painter ; aiid being in 
Italy, he was told by an astrologer, that 
‘when he came to. Geneva, he should 
then die.”?. He gave not much credit to 
this prediction; but it so fell out, that 
he was,sent for to Bern» by Thomas 
Schopsius, a physician, on purpose to 
illustrate the jurisdiction of Bern by 
chorographical tables. He -had now 
almost finished the designed tables, and 
was entcred upon that which contains 
Geneva ; when, while he was laying 
down the situation, and writing the name 
of that city, he was suddenly seized 
upon with the plague, which at that 
time furiously raged thereabouts, and 
died anno 1577, in the month of Aucust. 

30. C. Caligula consulted Syila the 
mathematician, about his nativity’; who 
told him, that ‘* a certain death. was 
now near unto him.” ~He was.also ad- 
monished by the Sortes Antiatine, that 
“he shouid beware of Cassius ;?? upon 
which he gave-order for the killing of 
Cassius Longinus, the then proconsul 
of Asia, being altogether unmindful that 
Cherea the tribune was also called 
Cassius, by. whose conspiracy and sword 


he died. 


‘ 
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31, Alvaro de Luna, who had been 
thirty years favourite to John king of 
Castile, fell at last into disgrace, was 
condemned, and beheaded. An astrologer 
or a wizard had told him, that he should 
die in Cadahalso.. Now the king had 
given him a county so called, which for 
that reason he would never enter into, 
not remembering that Cadahalso signifies ° 
a scaffold, on which indeed he ended 
his life. bth iyi 

32. Walter earl of Athol: conspired 
the murder of James 1. king of Scot 
land, in hopes to be crowned, being ens 
couraged by certain sorcerers whom he 
kept about him, that he should be 
crowned; and crowned he was, but not 
with the crown of the kingdom, but of 
red hot iron clapped upon. his head 5 
which was one of the tortures by which 
at once he ended his wicked days and 
traiterous desigus. 

$3. Stephen, procurator of Anjou 
under king Richard the First, consulted 
with a necromancer, who sent him to 
inquite his mind of a brazen head, that 
had a spirit inclosed; he therefore asked 
it, ‘Shall I never see king Richard ?”” 
The spirit answered, ‘* No.” ‘“ How. 
long,”’ said he, ‘shall I continue in my 


office ?”? ‘To thy life’s end,”? rephed 


the spirit. Where shall I die?” ‘Jn 


pluma,’’ said the other. Hereupon he 
forbad: his servants to bring any feathers 
near him; but he prosecuting a noble- 
man, the nobleman fled to his castle 


-called Pluma, and Stephen following, 


was there killed. 
84. Albericus earl of Northumber- 


Jand, not contented with his own estate, 


consulted with a wizard, who told him 
he should have Grecia: whereupon he 
went into Greece; but the Grecians 
robbed him of what he had, and sent 
him back. He after (weary of his 
travel) came to king Henry in Normandy, 
who gave hima noble widow to. wife, 
whose name was Grecia. 


85. > Dryden, with all his under- 


standing, wes fond of judicial astrology, 


(27.) Usher’s Annals, p.473. A.M. 3859.—-(28.) Zonar. Annal. tom. 3.) p.119.—(29.) Zuin. 
Theatr. vol. 5. 1. 3. p..1270.—(30.) Ibid. p. 1269. Sueton. 1. 4. c..57, p. 198.—(31.) Chetwind. 


Hist, Collect. cent. 5. p, 143. 
Polychron. fol 29¢,—(34.) Ibid. 


Marian, Hist. d'Esp, p. 340.-—(32.) Speed’s Hist. p. 672.— (33.) 
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and used to calculate the nativity of his 
children. When his lady was in labour 
with his son Charles, being told it was 
‘deeent to withdraw, he laid his watch 
on the table, begging one of the ladies 
then present, in a most solemn manner, 
to take an exact notice of the very minute 
the child was born, which she did, and 
zequainted him with it. About a week 
after, when his lady was pretty well re. 
covered, Mr. Dryden took occasion to 
tell her that he had been calculating the 
ehild’s nativity, and observed with erief, 
that he was born in an evil hdur, for 
Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun were all 
under the earth, and the lord of his 
ascendant afflicted with a hateful square 
of Mars and Saturn. —** If he lives to 
arrive at his eighth year,” said he, “he 
will go near to die a violent death on hig 
very birth-day ; but if he should escape, 
as I sce but small hopes, he will, in the 
twenty-third year be under the very 
same evil direction; and if he should 
escape that also, the thirty-third, or 
thirty-fourth year will, I fear AR 
Here he was interrupted by the grief 
of his lady, who could no longer pa- 
tiently ‘hear calamity prophesied to befall 
her son. 

The time at last came, and August 
was the inauspicious month in which 
young Dryden was to enter into the 
eighth year of his age. The court be- 
mg im progress, and Mr. Dryden at 
leisure, he was invited to the country- 
seat of the earl of Berkshire, his brother- 
ti-law, to keep the long vacation with 
hirn at Charlton in Wilts ; his lady was 
invited to her uncle Mordaunt’s, to pass 
the remainderof the summer. When they 
came to divide the children, lady Eliza- 
beth would have him take John, and 
sufier her to take Charles ; but Mr. 
Dryden was too absolute, and they part- 
ed in anger: he took Charles with him, 
aud she was obliged to be content with 
John. — 
._ When the fatal day came, the anxiety 
of the lady’s spirits occasioned such ai 
effervescence of blood, as threw her into 
az violent fever, and her life was despaired 
of, till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, 
yeproving her for her womanish credulity, 


‘mvited: when he 
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and assuring her that her child was well; 
which recovered her spirits, and in six 
weeks after she received an explanation 


of the whole affair. 


Mr. Dryden, either eet fear of 
being reckoned superstitious, or thinking: 
it a science beneath his study, was ex- 
tremely cautious of letting any one know 
that he was a dealer in astrology, and 
therefore could not excuse his absence on 
his son’s anniversary from a general hunt- 
ing match lord Berkshire had made, to 
which all the adjacent gentlemen were 


to set the boy a double exercise in the 
Latin tongue, which he taught his’ chil- 
dren himself, with a strict charge not 
to stir out of the room till his return, 
well knowing the task he had set him 
would take up much longer time. : 

Charles was performing his duty in 
obedience to his fathers but as ill fate 
would have it, the stag made towards 
the house, and the noise alarming. the 
servants, they hastened out to see the 
sport ; one of them took young Dryden 
by the hand, and led him out to see it 
also ; when, just as they came to the gate, 
the stag being at bay with the dogs, 
made a bold push and leaped over the 
court wall, which being very low and 
old, and the dogs following, threw down 
a ‘part of the wall, ten yards in length, 
under which Charles Di yden lay buried. 
He was immediately dug out, and after 
languishing six weeks in a dangerous 
way, he recovered. So far Dryden’s 
prediction was fulfilled, 

On the twenty-third year of his age, 
Charles fell from the top of an ‘old 
tower belonging to the Vatican at Rome, 
occasioned by a swimming in his head 


ith which he was seized, the heat of . 


the day being exeessive: he again rey 
covered, but was ever after ina languish- 
Ing state. 

In the thirty-third year ef his age; 
being returned to England, he was un-« 
happily drowned at Windsor, He had, 
with another gentleman, swam. twice 
over the Thames; but returning a third 
time, it was supposed he was. taken 
with the cramp, hecause he called. 
out for help, though teo late. Thus 

: YL. SR 


ent out, he took care | 


Ss an. 
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himself, 
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‘the father’s calculation preved but too 


prophetical. . 

36. > In the year 1707, John Needs, 
a Winchester scholar, foreteld the death 
of Mr. Carman, chaplain to the college, 
Dr. Mew, bishop of Winchester, and 
within that year, to several: of 
his school-fellews,, among others, to 
George Lavington: this exposed him 
much to raillery in the school, and he 
was ludicrously stiled Prophet Needs. 


Mr. Carmaa died. about the time he 
_ mentioned ; for this event, however, he 


had little credit, it being said that the 
death of an old man might reasonably be 
expected.. Within the time prefixed, 


. "bishop Mew also died by a strange accti- 


dent. He-was subject to fainting fits, 
from which he was soon recovered by 
smelling to spirits of hartshorn: being 
seized with a fit while a gentleman was 
with him, perceiving its approach, he 
pointed eagerly to a phial in the window 5 
the visitor took it, and in his. haste 
poured the contents down the bishop’s 
throat, which instantly suffocated him: 
this incident was accounted for in the 
same manner as the-other. 

As the time approached which Needs 
had prefixed for his own dissolution, of 
avhich he named even the day and the 
hour, he sickened, apparently declined, 


‘and kept his chamber, , where he was 


‘ frequently visited, 


and prayed. with, 


_by Mr. Fletcher, second master of the 


\ 


school, and father to the late bishop of 
Kildare. He reasoned and argued with 
‘the youth but in vain; with great. calm- 
ness and composure he resolutely per- 
sisted in affirming, that the event would 
verify his prediction. On the day he 
had fixed, the house clock being put 
forward, struck the hour before the 
time; he saw through this deception, 
and told those that were with him, that 
when the church clock struck, he should 


_expire: he did so. ; 


Mr. Fletcher left a memorandum ia 
writing to the above purpert ; and bishop 
Trimnel, about the year 1722, having 
heard this story at Winchester, wrote 
to New College, of which Mr. Lavington 
was then fellow, for further information. 
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His answer was, “That John Needs had 


indeed foretold that the bishop of Win- 
chester (Mew) and old Carman should 
die that year, but then they being: very 
old imen,, he had foretold for two or 
three years before that they should die 
ia that number of years: as to foretelling 
the time of his own death, I believe the 
was punctually right.” Dr. Lavington 
save the same account to his friends after 
he was bishop of Exeter. 


tar 
Los 


CHAP. XI. 


OF the magnificent Buildings and admiratle 
Works of the Aucicuts, and those of later 


Limes» 


Aucustus Cesar had several ways 
adorned and fortified the city of Rome, 
and {as much as in him lay) put it ma 
condition of defence and security for after- 
times: whereupon he gloried, that he 
found Rome of brick, but he left a of 
marble. Certainly nothing makes more 
for the just glory of a prince, than ito 
leave his dominions in a better state than 
he received them. The vast expenees.of 


“some of the following princes had beem 


more truly commendable, and thear 
mighty works more really glorieus, bad 
they therein consulted more of the pubke 
good, and less of their own ostentation. 

1. Immediately after the universal de- 
luge, Nimrod the son of Chus, the som 
of Cham, persuaded the people to secure 


themselves from the like after-claps, by. 


building some stupendous edifice, svkich 
might resist the fury of a second deluge. 
The counsel was generally embraced, 
Heber only and his family (as the «radi- 
ion goes) contradicting such an unlaw 


~ 


ful attempt. "Lae major part prevailing 


the tower of Babel began to rear a-head 
of ma‘esty five thousand one hundred and 
forty-six paces frem the ground, having 
the circumference of its cireutar basis 
equal to its height. The passage to go 
up went winding about the outside, and 
was of an exceeding great breadths there 
being not only room for horses, carts, 


| (35.) ‘Tell Tale, .or Anecdotes expressive of the Characters of Persons eminent for Rank, 
Learming, Wit, or Humeus, vol i. p. 377 ~(36,) Gent, Megazine, vol. aliy, p. 563, 
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and the like means of catriage to meet 
and turn, but lodgings also tor man and _ 
beast; and (as Verstegan reports) grass 
and corn-fields for their nourishment. 
But God, by the confusion of tongues, 
hindered the proceeding of this building, 
one being not able to understand what 
another called for. 

2. On the bank of the river Nilus 

stood that famous labyrinth, built by 
Psammiticus (king of Egypt), situate 
on the south side of the pyramids, and 
north of Arsinoé: it contained, within 
the compass of one continued wall, a 
thousand houses (three thousand and 
five hundred, saith Herodotus) and 
twelve royal palaces, all covered with 
marble, and had only one entrance, but 
innumerable turnings and returnings, 
sometimes one over another, and all {in 
a manner) inexplicable to such as were 
not acquainted with therm. The building 
was more under ground than above; the 
marble stones were laid with such art, 
that neither wood nor cement was em- 
ployed in any part of the fabric: the very - 
chambers were so disposed, that the doors 
upon their opening did giveareport no 
less terrible than a crack of thunder; the 
main,entrance was all of ‘white marble, 
adorned with stately columns and ‘most 
curious imagery. The end at length 
being attained, a pair of stairs, of 
ninety steps, conducted into a gallant 
portico, supported with pillars of Theban 
marble, which was the entrance into a 
- fair and stately hall {the place of their 
general convention), all polished marble, 
set out with the statues of their gods. | 
A. work which afterwards was imitated 
by Dedalus in the Cretdn Labyrinth ; 
though that fell as short of the glory of 
. this, «as Minos was inferior unto Psam- 
miticus in- power and riches. 

3. Babylon was situate on the banks 
of the river Euphrates, and was the most 
antient’ city of the world, on this side 
of the flood: the compass of its walls 
was three hundred ‘and eighty-five fur. 
longs, or forty-eight miles; in height 
they were fifty cubits, and of so great 
breadih, that carts and carriages might 

(1.) Heyl, Cosm. p.785.—(2.) Herod. 1.2. sp. 
p 925.—(8.):Dincth. 1. 2. p. 4g. Hey}. Cosm, ’ 
p. 658, Plin, Nat, Hist, 1.36, c. 14, p. 580, 
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pass on the top of them. It was finished 
in one year by the hands of two hundred 
thousand, workmen employed in it: Aris- 
totle saith, “ It ought rather-to be called 
a country than a city.” 
4. Inthe island of Rhodes was that 


huge Colossus, one of the seven wonders 


of the world. It was made by Chares 
of Lindum, and composed of brass: its 
height was seventy cubits, every finger 
of it being as big as an ordinary man. 
It was twelve years in making ; and hav- 
ing stood but sixty-six years, was thrown 
down inan instant byanearthquake, which 
terribly shook the whole island. It was 
consecrated tothe Sun; and therefore the 
brass‘and other materials of it were held 
in a manner sacred, nor meddled with till- 
Mnavias, the general of Osman, the Ma- 
hometan caliph, after he had subdued 
this island, made it his prey,. loading 
nine hundred camels with the very brass 
thereof. . 

5. Ephesus was famous amongst the 
Gentiles for that magnificent temple 
there consecrated to Diana; which, for 
the largeness, furniture, and workman- 
ship of.it, was worthily accounted one of 
the wonders of the world: the jength 
thereof is said to be four hundred and 
twenty-five feet, two hundred and twen- 
ty feet in breadth, supported with one 
hundred.and twenty-seven pillars of mar- 
ble, seventy feet in height, of which 
twenty-seven were most curiously engrae 
ven, and all the restsof marble polished. 
The model of it was contrived by one 
Ctesiphon, and, that with so much art 
and curiosity of architecture, that it took 
up two hundred years before it was fin- 
ished. When finished, it was fired seven 
times; the last by Erostratus, only to get 
himself a rame amongst posterity thereby. 

6, Nineveb, as it was more antient 
than almost any other city, so in great- 
ness it excelled all those that -were fa- 
mous in old time. ‘lhe ground-plan 
of itis said to be four hundred andeighty 
furlongs; the walls were in height one - 
hundred feet, andthe breadth of them 
sucii, that three carts might meet upon 


- 


the top of them. Onthe walls there were 


147. Sandys's Relat. 1.2. p.113. Heyl. Cosme 
Pp: 785.—-(4.) Heyl, Cosm. p.676,— (5.) Ibide 
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ene thousand five hundred towers, each of 
them two hundred feet high. It was 

’ ealled Tetrapolis, as being divided (as 
it were) into four cities, Nineveh, Rese- 
na, Forum, and Cale. 

7. The pyramids of Egypt are many 
in number, but three of them the most 
celebrated; the principal of all is situated 
on the south of the city of Memphis, and 
on the western banks of Nilus. It is 
accounted the chief of the world’s seven 
worlders; its base?s square at the bottom, 
and is supposed'to take up eight acres of 

_ ground. Every square is three hundred 
single paces in length ; it is ascended by 
two hundred and twenty-five steps, each 
step above three feet high, anda breadth 
proportionable, growing by degrees nar- 
rower andnarrower,tillwe come tothetop, 
-and at the top consisting of but three 
stonesonly, yet large enough for sixty men 
to stand upon. No stone (in the whole) is 
so little as ‘to be drawn by any of our 
-carriages, yet:they were brought thither 
from the Arabian mountains; how 
brought, and by what engine mounted, 
is an equal wonder. It was built for the 
sepulchre of Cheops, an Egyptian king, 
who employed in it day by day (twenty 
years together) no fewer than three hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand men. con- 
tinually working on it; the charges 
which they put him to (in no other food 
than garlick, radishes, and onions) being 
computed at a thousand aad eight hun- 
died talents. Diodorus Siculus saith of. 
this pyramid, “That it stands an hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs from Memphis, 
and forty-five furlongs from Nilus. It 

hath now stood near three thousand 
years, and is at this day the admiration 

-of all travellers who visit that. part of the 
world. | 

8. Wales antiently extended itself 
east-ward to the river Severn, till, by 

’.the puissance of Offa, the great king 
of the Mercians, the Welsh or Britons 

-were driven out of the plain coun- 
try beyond that river, and forced to be- 

_» take themselves to the mountains, where 

he caused them to be shut up and divi- 


(6.) Diodor. Rer. Antiq. 1. 2. c. 1. p. 46. Dinotn. ; 
Cosm. p: 923. Lithgow’s Travels, p.311, Diod. Sicul. Rerum 
Relat. |. 2. p.128, 129. Bellon, = (8) Heyl, Cosm. p. $22. — 
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ded from England with an huge ditch, 
called in Welsh Claudhoffa, that is, 
“¢ Offa’s Dike ;”” which dike beginning 
at the influx of the Wey into the Severn, 
not far fromChepstow,extendeth eighty- 
four’ miles in length, even as far as 
Chester, where the Dee is mingled with 
the sea. Concerning this ditch, there 
was alaw made by Harold, that if any 
Welshman was found with a weapon on 
this side of it, he should have his night 
hand cut off by the king’s officers. 

9. The bridge of Caligula was a new 
and unheard-of spectacle; it reached from 
Putzol to Bauli, three miles and a quar 
ter: he,built it upon ships in a few days, 
and in emulation of Xerxes. Over this 
he marched with the senate and soldiery _ 
in a triumphant manner, and in the view 
of the people. Upon this he feasted, and 
passed the night in dalliance and gaming. 
A marvelious and great work indeed, 
but suchas the vanity thereof deprived 
it of commendation; for to what end was 
it raised but to be demolished? “< Thus 
sported, he,” saith Seneca, ‘ with the 
power of the empire, and all in imitation 
of a foreign, frantic, unfortunate, and 
proud king,” 

10. The capitol of Rome, seated on 
the Tarpeian rock, seemed to contend 
with Heaven for heigat; and no doubt 
but the length and breadth were every 
way answerable. ‘The excessive charge 
that Domitian was at in the building of 
it, Martial (after his flattering manner) 
hath wittily described, and which I may 
thus transiaic : ; 

So mueh has Cesar to the gods decreed, 

That should he callit in, Or payment need; 

Though Jove himself should barter Heay’n 
away, 

This mighty debt he never could repay. 


We may (in part) give a guess at the 
riches and ornaments of it by this, that 
there were spent only upon its gilding 
above twelve thousand talents ; it was 
all gilded over, not the inner roof only, 
but the outward covering, which was’ of 
brass or copper, and the doors of it were 


oth. L. 2. p. 43.—(7.) Herod. 1.2. p..137. Heyl. 
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overlaid with thick plates of gold, which 
remained till the reign of Honorius. | 

11. Suetonius’ thus describes | that 
house of Nero’s which Nero himself 
called Domum Auream;, ‘* The golden 
house.” In the porch wasset a Colossus, 
shaped like himself, of one hundred and 
twenty feet high, The spaciousness of 


the house was ‘such, that it had in it: 


three galleries, each of them a mile long, 
a standing pool like a sea, beset with 
buildings in the manner of a city ; fields 
in which were arable grounds, pastures, 
vineyards, and -woods, with a various 
multitude of wild and tame beasts of ‘all 
kinds. 
things were covered with gold, and dis- 
‘tinguished with precious stones, or mo- 
ther-of-pearl. ‘The supping-rooms were 
roofed with ivory planks that were move- 
able, for the casting down of flowers, 
and had pipes in them, for the sprinkling 
of ointments. The roof of the principal 
supping-room was round, which, like the 
heavens, perpetually day and night 
wheeled about. 
had it thus finished and dedicated, he so 
far approved of it, that he said he had 
begun to live like a man. 

12. Ptolomzus Fhilopater built a ship 
(saith Pancirollus)that the like was never 
seen before or since. It was two hun- 
dred and eighty cubits iu length, fifty- 
two cubits in height from the bottom to 
the upper decks. It had four hundred 

banks or seats of rowers, four hundred 
mariners, and four thousand TOWETS 3 
and on the decks it could contain three 
thousand soldiers. .There were also gar- 
dens and orchards on the top of it, 
as Plutarch, relates in the life of De- 
metrius. 

13. China is bounded on the north 
with Altay, and the eastern ‘Tartars, 
from which it is separated by a continual 
chain of hills, and where that chain is 
broken off, with a great wall extended 
four hundred leagues in length,-built as 
they say by Zainton, the hundred and 
seventeenth king thereof; it is twelve 


(10.) Martial. 1. 9. Epist. 4. p. 347-—(11.) Sueton.1. 6. ¢-31. 
Panciroll. de Rebus nuper inventis, tit, 38. p. 


4! yay. 1. 8. Pe $7 Pa—(14.) 
P- 393. 


In the other parts thereof all. 


This house, when he. 


Plin, Nat. Hist. 1, 36. ¢. 15. ps 583, 
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yards high, and twelve yatds thick; ang 
was twenty-seven years. erecting by the 
continual labour of 70,050,000 men. 
-14,.M. Scaurus (the son-in-law to 
Sylla) when he was eedile, , caused a 
wonderful piece of work to be made, ex- 
cecding all that had ever been by man’s 
hand: it was a theatre; the stage had 
three heights one above another, wherein _ 
were three hundred and sixty columns of 
marble ; the middle was of glass, anex- 
cessive superfluity never heard of before. 
or after. As for the uppermost part, 
the boards, planks, and floors were gildece 
The columns beneath were thirty-eight 
feet high, and beneath these columns 
there stood of statues and images of brass 
to the number of three thousand. ‘The 
theatre itself was able to receive eighty 
thousand persons to sit well and at ease. 
The furniture of’ this theatre, in rich - 
hangings, which were of cloth of gold, 
painted tablets, the most exquisite that 
could be found, players apparel, and 
other stuff meet to adorn the stage, was 
in such abundance, that their being car- 
ried back to his house of pleasure at 
Tusculum, the surplus thereof bis servants, 
and slaves there (upon indignation for 
this waste and monstrous superfluity of 
their master) set the said country-house 
on fire, and burnt as muchas came io an 
hundred millions of sesterces. Yet was 
this magnificent piece of building (by the 
testimony of Pliny) but a temporary 
theatre, and intended only for a month’s 
duration. yh } 
15. The Temple of Peace was built by 
Vespasian three hundred feet in length, . 
andin breadth two hundred; so that 
Herodian deservedly calls it the greatest 
and fairest of all the works in the city of 
Rome, and the most sumptuous in or- 
naments of silver and gold. Josephus 
writes that upon this temple were be- 
stowed all the rarities which (before) men 
travelled through the world to see; ard 
Pliny saith, “Of all the choice pieces | 
have spoken of in the city, the most ex- 
cellent are laid up, and dedicated by 


p- 250.—(12.) Plut. in Demetr. 
51.—(13.)' Heyl. Cosmog. p. 864. Herbert's’ 
Hakew. Apol. 1.4.c. 8. § 2. 
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Vespasian in the temple of Peace, which 
were before in the golden house of 
Nero.’ : sf 

°16. The ampitheatre, begun by 
Vespasian but finished by Titus, was 
most famous ; the height of which was 
such (saith Ammianus) that the eye of 
man could hardly reach it.‘ It was 
reared,” said Cassiodore, “ with ‘rivers 
of treasure pcured out.” The steps 
alone were sufficient and easy seats for 
eighty-seven thousand persons. Martial 
prefers it before all the rare and great 
works at: Rome; it stood in the place 
where Nero’s ponds were situated. 

17. The Escurial or monastery of 
Saint Laurence, in New Castile, was 
built by Philip the Second; ‘‘ A_ build- 
ing, saith Quade, “© of that magnificence, 
that no building in times past. or the 
present is comparable to it. The front 
_ towards the west is: adorned with three 
stately gates, the middlemost whereof 
jeadeth into a most magnificent temple, a 
monastery (in which are one hundred 
-and fifty monks of the order of Saint 
Jerome) and acollege. The gate on the 
right hand openeth into divers offices be- 
longing to the monastery ; that. on the 
Jeft hand, into schools, and out-houses 
belonging to the college. At the four 
corners there are four turrets of excellent 
workmanship, and for height majestical. 
‘Towards the north is the king’s palace ; 
on the south part, divers beautiful and 
sumptuous galleries; and on the east 
side sundry gardens, and walks very 
_ pleasing and delectable. . It containeth 
in all eleven several quadrangles, every 
one encleistered ; and is indeed so fine a 
structure, that a voyage into Spain were 
‘well employed, were it only te see it and 
return. | | 

18. The aqueduct, vaulted sinks, and 
drains of Tarquinius Priscus, king of 
the Romans, were the greatest works of 
all his other which he devised, by under- 
mining and cutting through the seven 
hills whereupon Romie is seated, and ma- 
king the city hang, asit were, in the 
air, between heaven and earth (like unto 
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the city of Thebes in Egypt); so that a 
man might pass under the streets an 

houses with boats. And if this was 
wonderful of men in those days, how 
would they be astonished now, to see 
how M. A‘grippa in his edileship (after. 
he bad been consul) caused seven rivers 
to meet together under the city in one 
main channel, and to run with such a 
swift stream and current, that they take 
all before them, whatsoever there is in 
the way. and carry it down into the Ty-. 
ber; and being sometimés increased, 
with sudden showers and land-foods, 
they shake the paving above them, they 
drive against the sides of the walls about 


‘them ; sometimes also they receive the 


Tyber water into them, when it riseth 
extraordinarily ; so that a man may per- 
ceive the stream of two contrary waters 
charge one another with great force and 
violence under ground ; and yet, for all 
this, these water-works aforesaid yield 
nota jot, but abide firm and fast, with- 
out any sensible decay occasioned there- 
by! Moreover, these streams sometimes 
carry down huge and heavy ‘pieces of 
stones within them,°and mighty loads 
are drawn over them continually ; ‘yet 
these arched conduits neither settle nor 
stop under the one, nor are damaged by 
the other.. Many a house falleth of itself 
upon them, many are made to fall by 
frequent fires, -and sometimes terrible 
earthquakes shake the whole earth about 
them ; yet for all the injuries, they have - 
continued since the days of Tarquinius 
Priscus inexpugnable, and thatis almost 
eight hundred years. ) 

1g, Of all the aqueducts that ever 
were before this time, those which were 
begun by Caligula, and finished by Clau- 
dius his successor, sttrpassed in sump- 
tuousness, forthey commanded two foun- 
tains, Curtius and Ceruleus, whose heads 
were forty miles distant ; and these they 
carried withsuch a force before them, and 
tosuch a height, that they mounted up 
to the highest hills in Rome, and served 
them that dwelt thereupon. This work 
cost three hundred millions of sesterces. 
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Certainly if a man considers the abun- 


dance of water that is brought thereby, 


and how many places it serveth, as well 
public as private, the baths, stews, and 
fish-pools, kitchens, and other houses of 

Office, for pipes and little rivulets to wa- 
ter gardens, as well about the city, as 
in manors, and houses of pleasure in the 
fields, near unto the city besides the 
mighty way thatthese watersare brought; 
the number of arches that must of 
necessity be built to convey them, the 
mountains that are pierced and wrought 
through, the valleys that are raised and 
made even and level; he will confess that 
there never was any. design in the whole 
world enterprised and effected more ad- 
mirable than this. 


es 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the choicest Litraries in the World, 
their Founders, and Number of Books 
contained in them. 


As treasures both publicly and private- 


ly are collected and laid up in the repub- . 


lic, to be made use of when necessity re- 
quires; andthe greater and rarer they 
are, the more precious they are accoun- 
ted: so the treasures of learning and of 
all good arts and sciences, which are 
contained in books, as so many silent 
teachers, are worthily collected by pub- 
lic and private persons, and Jaid up 
amongst the choicest goods of the com- 
monwealth, where they may be made 
use of by all sorts of persons as’ their 
studies incline them, or as necessity 
shall require at any time, whether in 
peace or war. The most famous 
repositories of books were as follow : 

1. By Ptolomzus Philadelphus (the 
son of Ptolomzus Lagus) reigning in 
Eyypt, and also by the concurrent and 
Jaborious endeavours of Demetrius Pha- 
Jereus, there was an excellent library 
founded in Alexandria, the noblest city 
of all Fgypt, inthe year before Christ’s 
birth 280. ‘* This library,” 
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nius, ‘* was entiched with more than. 
two hundred thousand volumes, brought . 
out of all places in the world, with ex- 
quisite care and diligence. Amongst 
these were also the books of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, translated by the Seventy ; after 
which translation the king also procured 
so many Greek, Chaldee, and gyptian 
books, and Latin ones translated inté 
Greek, as also of divers other nations, 
that at last he had heaped up (saith Cel- 
lius) seven hundred thousand volumes.” © 
But alas ! in how short a time did the 
splendour of so much virtue suffer an - 
eclipse! for in the one hundred and 
eighty-third Olympiad from the building 
of the city, Caesar fighting in Alexan- 
dria, that fire which burnt up the enemy’s 
navy took hold also of this, and burnt 
the greatest part of the city, together 
with four hundred thousand books ; so 
that from the founding of it to its de- 
struction there were elapsed only two 
hundred and twenty-four years. 

2. Eumenes, the son of Attalus (and. 
father of that Attalus who was the last 
king of Pergamus, and who dying made 
the people of Rome his heir), was the 
founder of that excellent library at Pere. 
gamus, in the year from the creation 
3810, wherein were. contained about 
twenty thousand choice books. 

3. Queen Cleopatra, about the year 


of the world 3950, and thirty years bee 


fore the birth of Christ, gathered toge- 
ther such books as had escaped. the fire 
of Cesarin Alexandria, built a place for 
them in the temple of Serapis, near to 
the port, and transferred thither two 
hundred thousand books from the Atta 
lic or Pergamenian library. | . 
4. M. Varro, by the appointment of 
Julius Cesar, had the peculiar care com- 
mitted to him of erecting a public library, 
but it had come to nothing but for the 
helping hand of Augustus, who'succeeds . 
ed him. Itwas he that erected a famous 
repository for books in the hill Aventine, 
adorned it with porticos and walks, for 
the greater convenience of students, and _ 
enriched it with the spoils of conquered 
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Dalmatia: this was a little before the 
birth of Christ, and in the year of the 


world 3970. Nor did the bounty of this 


great prince rest there ; but always aspi- 
ring to greater things he opened two 
others, little inferior to that in the Aven- 
tine, ‘one whereof he called the Octa- 
vian, ‘from the name of his sister, and the 
other the Palatine, from the mount or 
hill on which it was erected ; over the 
keepers of -which (by his imperial order) 
was C: Julius Hyginnius, an excellent 
grammarian. 

5. F. Vespasianus, about the sixth 
year of his empire, the seventy-seventh 
from the birth of Christ, and of the 
world 4050, founded a library in the fo- 
‘rum at Rome, and contiguous tothe 
temple of Peace, as if-he thereby in- 
tended to shew that nothing was so re- 
quisite to advance men in learning as 
times of peace. 

6. The emperor: Trajanus, in the 
tenth year of his reign, one hundred and 
eight years after the birth of Christ, and 
from the creation of the world 4092, 
built a sumptuous library in the market 
place of Trajan, which he called after 
his own surname, the UJpian library, 
Dioclesian afterwards. being to erect 
some, and adorn other baths, translated 
this library unto the Viminal hill, which 
at this day hath the gate of St. Agnes 
-opening upon it. . 

7. Domitianus, the emperor, erected 
another near to his own house, which 
he had built upon the Capitoline hill, 
which yet soon after it was reduced to 
ashes in the reign of Commodus, which 
happened, as Eusebius, Dion, and Ba- 
ronius, witness, in the eighth year of 
Commodus’s empire, the one hundred 
and eighty-ninth year from the nativity of 
Christ, and from the creation of the 
world about 4163. 

8. Gordianus Senior, about the two 
hundred and fortieth year after Christ, 
built a library which contained sixty-two 
thousand books, the.greater part whereof 
were left as a legacy tothe emperor by 
 Geminicus Gammonicus. 
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9. Constantinus the emperor, by the 
testimony of Baronius, erected. a most 
sumptuous library in the province of 
Thrace, at'Byzantium, called New Rome, 
which was enriched with an hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes. He called that 
city Constantinople; in the year 324 
from the birth of Christ, but through the 
discord of his sons (about the year of 
the world 4321, and from the birth of 
Christ 340), to wit, of Constantinus, 
Constantius, and Constance the emperors, 
in the deplorable declination of the em- 
pire, and much more by fire, it lost ita 
fame and name, being burnt by the peo- . 
ple, in hatred of Basilius the emperor, 
(as Zonaras and Cedrenus say), which . 
happened about the year from the nativi- 
ty of Christ476; but being repairedand 
increased by the accession of three hun- 
dred and three volumes, Leo, Isarus, im 
hatred of sacred images, burnt both i¢ 
and its, keepers, who were counsellors 
of greatrenown. This happened about 
the year of Christ 726, as. witness, 
Zonaras, Cedrenus, and others. In 
this library was (as is reported) the gut of 
a dragon one hundred and twenty feet 
long, upon which was written Homer's 
Iliad and Gdysseys in letters of gold. 

19. The Septalian library contains 
seven thousand two hundred and ninety 
volumes, amongst which are many Greek 
authors, and six hundred manuscripts; 
they are set upon three hundred shelyes, 
fitly disposed, with that peculiar order 
as the study of every particular’ science 
doth require. First, such as teach the 
first elements of human life, and the 
mere polite learning. Secondly, those 
that contain the Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian histories, and those of other nations. 
Thirdiy, such as contain the precepts of 
ethics, the politics, and the’ asioms of 
moral philosophy. Fourthly, such -as 
pertain to astronomy, geometry, music, 
Fifth- 
ly, philosophy and physic, the prints of 
livit® creatures, ‘the history of minerals, | 
and such like. Sixthly, the books of 
both.laws. Seventhly, school and prac 
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tical divinity, Greek and Latin Fathers, 
commentaries upon. Scripture, and the 
general and provincial councils and synods 
of the church. 

11, The Vatican library taking its 
beginning by very mean degrees (through 
the propensity of some popes to learning, 
who enjoyed peace),.hassoincreased, that 
now even it labours under its own great- 
ness and singularity ; for Sixtus the 
Fourth, and especially Sixtus the Fifth, 
did studiously endeavour the increase of 
it ; and especially Clemens the’ Eighth 
showed his great clemency and love of 
virtue, when he’ took care (upon the 
intreaties of the most learned cardinal 
Baronius) that the precious library which 
Andreas Fu!vius Ursinus, a most learned 
person, had heaped together, as also all 
those manuscripts collected by the most 
eminent Odoardus Farnesius, should be 
transferredtothe Vatican. Pope Paulusthe 
Fifth also brought hither the select manu- 
scripts of cardinal Altempts, to which he 
adjoined the library of Heidelberg. At 
such time as the palatine of the Rhine 
was expelled, it then received an acces- 
sion of three hundred Greek volumes 
in manuscript. Also pope Urban. the 
_ Eighth enriched it with divers Greek co- 
pies ; and when he had appointed Leo 
Allatius, a man exactly skilled in the 
Gréek learning, to be keeper thereof, 
there was numbered six thousand manu- 
scripts : an absolute index of which was 
expected at the intimation of cardinal 
Rusticutius, but by what chance or mis- 
fortune it came not to ight, is yet alto- 
gether uncertain. | 

12. The Escurial, whereof Philip the 


Second , king of Spain, was the founder, 


hath in it a most noble library, in which - 


there are to be numbered seven thousand 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, which he 
had collected from several libraries in 
Spain and Italy. To this library cardinal 
Sirletus, a most learned person, gave all 
‘his books. It is also reported, that two 
other libraries did conspire to enrich this ; 
that of Antonius Augustus, archbishop 
. 6f Tarragon ; andthe other, of Don N. 
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the ambassador of thé king of Spain to 
the republic of Venice ; for this last dis- 
posed all his books to the king by his will. 
It hath also three thousand Arabic books, 
teaching the secrets of physic, astrology, 
and chirurgery, and such as represent 
the instruments subservient to the two 
last-mentioned faculties, graphically de- 
scribed ; which books it fell to the lot of 
Philip the Third, by his ships, to take 
from the king of Tunis. 

13. Milan hath a sumptuous library, 


the first founding of which it owes te 


cardinal Charles Borromzus, who gave 
his own noble library untoit; which was 
valuable for the annotations upon divers 
books of the Fathers, which he left to it, 
written with his own hand. Soon after 
cardinal Frederic Borromeus, archbishop 
also of the same Milan, assisted it with 
his endeavours, and gave it not the name 
of his family ; but, from St. Ambrose, 
who was once archbishop there, and the 
patron of Milan, -he gave it the title of 
the Ambrosian Library ; and being resolv= 
ed to repenish! it with foreign books, he 
sent forth divers learned men, furnished 
with chalices, patens, and such other 
things as were for church-furniture, into 
Asia, to the monks and Greek bishops, 
that by exchange, or other price, they 
might purchase Greek and Arabic co- 
pies, those especially of the Fathers ; 
nor was he disappointed. In this library 
were twelve thousand manuscripts, and 
forty-six thousand printed volumes, in the 
year 1645. Afterwards, being yet in-- 
creased, and the former place too strait, 
another was added as asupplement to it, 
anno 1660. | 

14. In the higher part of the palace 
of the Barberini in Rome, the cardinal 
Franciscus Barberini, nephew to pope 
Urban the Eighth by his brother, erected 
a library, in which ‘is contained twenty- 
five thousand choice books, of which 
number there areno less than five thou- 
sand manuscripts, 

15. The Augustan library is enriched 
with a multitude of books, and contains 
almost innumerable Greek copies in ma* 
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muscript, if, at least, we may believe that 
index of it which was imprinted at Au- 
gusta anno 1505. 

10. That at Paris was founded by the 
most, eminent cardinal Julius Mazarini, 
in the endowing of which, with a most 
precious furniture of books, he neither 
spared gold or diligence. Hither he 
caused to-be transferred from the arch- 
bishop of Trevers forty chests replete 
with manuscripts, besides those other 
books which he brought thither from the 
library of cardinal Richelieu, and from 
some provinces in France. Of this li- 
brary there is an imprinted index that 
gives a distinct account both of the num- 
ber of the books, and names ef the au- 
thors, ina very faithful relation. 

17. At Florence, near to the church 
of St. Laurence, there isa library that 
owes its founding to the Mediczean fami- 
ly, the nurse of all kindof virtues, It 
was built by that Laurence de Medicis, 
who (in his son) gave the world that 
mild and meek pastor of the catholic 
flock, pope Leo the Tenth. The singu- 
larity of the books in this library may 
make amends for their multitude, as will 
appear by the index of it, printed at Ant- 
werp. 

18. At the university of Leyden, the 
choicest monument of it is the library 
there, enriched with many manuscript 
copies, brought thither out of the east. 
To this so flourishing academy, Joseph 
Scaliger, the son of Julius Czsar Scali- 
ger (who was called the very soul of sci- 
ences) left his own manuscripts; amongst 
which were divers Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek and Latin ones, the index of 
which was published at Paris, anno 1630, 
by Jacobus Golius, a most excellent lin- 
guist in that university. 

19. The most famous library at Ox- 
ford (now called the Bodleian) had agood 
benefactor in king Henry the Eighth 
who employed persons in divers parts of 
the world to collect books, and from 
Constantinople (by means of the patri- 
arch thereof) he received a ship laden 
with Arabic and Greek books, together 
-with divers. epistles of the Fathers ; 
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amongst which was that epistle of. St. 
Clement to the Corinthians, which Baro- 
nius, in the seeond volume of his Annals, 
so lamented as lost, and which, anno 
1657, was printed and illustrated with. 
notes by the prefect of this library. 
The great founder of it was Sir Thomas 
Bodley, formerly a fellow of Merton 
College; he began to furnish it with 
desks and books about the year 1598, 

after which it met with the liberality of 
divers of the nobility, prelacy, and gen-~ 
try. William earl of Pembroke procu- 
red a great number of Greek manuscripts 

out of Italy, and gave them to this libra- 

ry. William Laud, archbishop of Can- 

terbury, bestowed one thousand and three 
hundred choice manuscripts upon it, 

most of them in the oriental tongues. 

At last, to compleat this stately and plen= 
tiful mansion of the muses, there was 

an accession to it of above eight thousand 

books, being the library of that most 

learned antiquary Mr. John Selden, By 

the bounty of these noble benefactors 

and many others, it is improved in such 

a manner, that it is a question, whether 

it is exceeded by the Vatican itself, or 

any other library in the world. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of such Persons who, being of a mean 
and low Birth, have yet attained 
to great Dignity ana _ considerable 
Fortune. . . 


It was the dream of some of the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus, that if there were 
any gods, they were so taken up with the 
fruition of their own happiness, that they 
mind not the affairs or miseries uf poor 
mortals here below, no more than we are 
wont to concern ourselves with the busi- 


hess of ants and pismires in their little 


mole-hills. But when we see, on the 
one side, pompous greatness laid low as 
contempt itself, and, on the other hand, 
baseness and obscurity raised up to 
amazing and prodigious heights; even 
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these, to a considering mind, are suffici- 
eit proofs of a superior and divine power, 
‘which visibly exerts itself amongst us, 
and disposes of men as it pleases, beyond 
‘either their fears or hopes. 
1. The great cardinal Mazarini, who 
mot Jong since governed the French 
affairs, was by birth a Sicilian, by ex- 
traction ‘scarce a gentleman ; - his educa- 
tion so mean, as that he might have 
wrote man before he could write at all : 
‘but being in nature’s debt for a hand- 
‘some face, a stout heart, and a stirring 
Spirit, he no sooner knew that Sicily was 
not all the world, but he left it for Italy, 
‘where his engaging behaviour preferred 
‘him to the service of a German knight, 
who played as deep as he drank, while 
his skill in ‘the one maintained his debau- 
ches in the other. The young Sicilian 
deemed this shaking of the elbow a les- 
son worth his learning, and practised his 
‘art with such success amongst his com- 
‘panions, that he was beconte the master 
of athousand crowns. Hereupon he be- 
gan fo entertain some aspiring thoughts ; 
50 that his master taking leave of Rome, 
he took leave of his master ; after which, 
being grown-intimate with some gentle- 
men that atrended the cardinal, who 
steered the helm of the papal interest, 
he found means to be made known to 
him, and was by him received with 
affection into his service. After this car- 
€inal had worn him a year or two at his 
ear, and instilled his state-maxims into 
his fertile soul, he thought fit the world 
should take notice of his pregnant abili- 
ties. Ele was therefore sent coadjutor to 
2 nuncio, who was then dispatched to 
- one of the prigces of Italy, whence he 
gave his cardinal a weekly account of his 
transactions.’ Here the nuncio’s death 
iet fall the whole weight of the business 
upon his shoulders, which he managed 
with that dexterous solidity, that his car- 
dina] interceeded with his holiness to de- 
clare him nuncio. His commission be- 
ing expired, and the affairs that begot it 
happily concluded, he returned to Rome, 
-where he received, besides a general 
grand Fepule, the caresses of his cardi- 
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nal, and the applause of the pope. 
About this time cardinal Richelieu had 
gotten so much glory by making his mas- 
ter, Lewis the Thirteenth, of a weak 
man a mighty prince, as he grew formi- 
dable to all Christendom, and drew sus- 
picion and envy from Rome itself; this 
made the conclave resolve upon the dis- — 
patch of some able instrument to coun- 
termine and give check to the career of 
his dangerous and prodigious success. 
This resolved, they generally concurred 
in the choice of Mazarini, as the fittest 
head-piece to give their fears death in 
To fit him for 
this great employment, the pope gave 
him a cardinal’s. bat, and sent him into 
France with a large legantine commission, 
where being arrived, and first complying 
with that grand fox, the better to get a 
clue to his labyrinth, he began to screw 
himself into intelligence ; but when he 
‘came to sound his plots, and perceive he 
could find no bottom, and knowing the 
other never used to take‘a less vengeance 
than ruin for such doings, he began to 
look from the top of the precipices with | 
a frighted eye ; then withal considering 
his retreat from Rome would be neither 
honourable nor safe, he resolved to de- 
clare himself Richelieu’s creature, and to 
win the more confidence, unrips the bo- 
som of al] Rome’s designs against him, 
This made the other take him to his 
breast, and acquaint him with the secret 
contrivance of all his Dedalzan policies, 
and when he left the world, declared him 
his successor and this was that great car- 
dinal that umpired almost all! Christendom, 
and that shone but a while since in the 
Gallic court with so proud a pomp. 

"2. There was a young man in the 
city of Naples, about twenty-four years 
old ; he wore linen slops, a blue waist- 
coat, and went barefoot, with a mariner’s 
cap upon his head: his profession was 
to angle for little fish with a cane, line and 
hook, and also buy fish and to carry and 
retail them to some that dwelt in his 
quarter. His name was Tomaso Anello, 
but vulgarly called Massaniello, by con- 


traction ; yet was this despicable creature 
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the-man that subjugated all Naples ; Na- 
ples, the head of sucha kingdom, the 
metropolis of so many provinces, the 
queen of so many cities, the mother of 
so many glorious heroes, the rendezvous 
of so many princes, the nurse of so 
many champions and _ sprightly cavaliers. 


This Naples, by the impenetrable judg-" 


ment of God, though having six hundred 
thousand souls in her, saw herself com- 
manded by a poor, abject fisher-boy, who 
was attended by a numerous army, 
‘amounting ina few hours to one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. He made 
trenches, set centinels, gave signs, chas- 
tised the banditti, condemned the guilty, 
viewed the squadrons, ranked their files, 
comforted the fearful, confirmed the 
stout, encouraged the bold, promised re- 
wards, threatened the suspected, re- 
proached the coward, applauded the 
valiant, and martvellously incited the 
minds of men,- by many degrees his 
superiors, to battle, to spoil, to burnings, 
to blood, and todeath. He awed the no- 
bility, terrified the viceroy, disposed of 


the clergy, cut off the heads of princes, 


burnt palaces, rifled houses at his plea- 
sure, freed Naples from all sorts of 
taxes, restored it to its anéient privileges, 
and left not until: he had converted his 


blue waistcoat into cloth of silver, and - 
-- made himself a more absolute lord of 


that city, and all its inhabitants, and was 
more exactly obeyed in all his orders and 
~ commauds, than ever monarch had the 
honour to be in his own kingdom. This 
most astonishing revolution in the city of 
Naples began upon Sunday the seventh of 
July, anno 1647, and ended with the 
death of Massaniello, which was upon 
_ July the sixteenth, 1647, the tenth day 
from its beginning. Bee 
3. In the reign of ‘king Henry the 
Second, one Nicholas Breakspear, born 
at St. Alban’s, or (as others write) at 
Langley in Hertfordshire, being’ a bond- 
man of that-abbey (and therefore not al- 
lowed to be a monk there), went beyond 
sea, where he so profited in learning, that 
the popé made him first bishop of Alva, 


“dered and established that empire, 
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and afterwards cardinal, and sent him as 
his legate to Norway, where he reduced 


that nation from paganism to christianity, 


and returning back to Rome, was chosen 


‘pope, by the name of Adrian the Fourth. 


4, The war betwixt the Chinese and 
Tartars beganin the yéar 1206 ; which 
lasting seventy-seven years, at last the 
‘Tartars, in the year 1288, having totally 
subdued al] that mighty ernpire, extin- 
guished the imperial family of the Sungas, 
and erected a new royal family, which 
they called Juena; of which Tartarian 
race, nine emperors by descent.ruled the 
kingdom of Cliina, for seventy years in 
peace and quietness. In this tract of 


time (the Tartars declining from their an- 


tient vigour, and having their warlike 
spirits softened by the pleasures and de- 
lights of the country), there was acon-. 
temptible person, called Chu, who was 
servant to one of those that were deputed © 
to offer sacrifice to their idols (a native of 
China), and this man presumed to rebel 
against them. . At the first he acted the 
part of a thief or highwayman ; and be- 
ing of a generous nature, bold, quick of 
hand and wit, he gathered such a multi- 
tude in ashort time, that they made up 
the body of a large army; thence he 
commenced a geaeral, set upon the Tar- 
tars, and fought many battles with them, 
with such fortune. and success, that in 
the year 1368’ he drove them quite out 
of the empire of China, receiving, tor so 
illustrious an action, the whole kingdom 
of CHina, as a worthy reward of his he- 


roical. exploits, {twas he that first’ erect- 


ed the imperial family of the ‘Taminges, 
and was the first emperor of that race, 
styling himself by the name of Hunguus, 
which is, The famous warrior. He pla- 
ced his court at Nanking, near the great 
river of Kiang: and having speedily or- 
he 
‘mde an irruption into Tartary itself, and 
so followed the course of his victories, 
that he defeated them several times, wast- 
ed their. territories, and finally brought 
the. Oriental Tartars to such straits, that 


he forced them to lay down their arms, 


(2:)° History of the late Revolutions in Naples, translated by J. Howel, p. 8&p.76. Jani 
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to pay tribute, and to beg an inglorious 
peace. 


5. Sinan, that great bassa in the court - 


of Selymus the First, was born of base 
parentage: as he, being a child, was 
sleeping in the shade, he had his genitals 
bit of bya sow. The Turkish officers, 
who usually provided young boys for the 
piand signior, being in Epirus (for that 
was Sinan’s country), and hearing of 
this so extraordinary an eunuch, took him 
amongst others with them to the court, 
where under Mahomet the Great, Baja- 
zet the Second, and his son Selymus, he 
so exceedingly thrived, that he was made 
the chief bassa of the court; and, so 
well deserved it, that he was accounted 
Selymus’s right-hand ; and was indeed 
the man to whose valour the Turks owe 
their kingdom of Egypt; in which king- 
dom, then not fully settled, he was also 
slain. . Ag 

6. Eumenes,being a poorcarrier’s son, 
attained to such an ability in the art of 
war, that after the death of Alexander the 
Great, under whom he served, he seized 
on the provinces of Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia, and siding (though a stranger 
to Macedon) with Olympias and _ the 
blood royal against the Greek captains, he 
vanquished and slew Craterus, and divers 
times drove Antigonus (afterwards lord 
of Asia) out of the field; but being by his 
own soldiers betrayed, he was by them 
delivered to Antigonus, and by him slain. 

7. When Alexander ‘the Great had 
taken the city of Tyre, he permitted 
Ephestion, his chief favourite, to chcose 
whom he would to be king there. Ephes- 
tion proffered it to him’ with whom he 
had lodged, arich and honourable person ; 
but he refused it,-as not touching the 
blood of their kings in any degree. Then 
being asked by Ephestion, if be knew 
any of the royal lineage yet living ?”” he 
told him, that ‘* there was a wise and 
houest man remaining, but that he was 
in extreme poverty,’ Ephestion went 
to him forthwith with the royal robes, 
and found him ina garden lading water 
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out of a pit for a little money, and ina 
ragged apparel. Ephestion told him the 
intent of his coming, clothed kim in all 
the royal ornaments, and brought him 
into the forum, where the people were 
convened, and gained him the sovereignty 
over them, The people cheerfully ac- 
cepted of a person that wasso accidentally 
and wonderfully found out to rule over 
them. ° His name was Abdolonymus, or 
as others, Ballonymus. 

8, Licungzus, at first a common thief, 
thenacaptain of atroop of robbers, by 
degrees arrived to that force and power 
in China, that he took all the province of 
Honan, subject to the province of Xen- 
si, and gave Sigan the metropolis of it, 
as a prey tohis soldiers, These, and ma- 
ny other his fortunate exploits, cansed 
him to take the name of king, with the 
addition of Xungvan, which sounds as 
much as Licungzus the Prosperous ; and 
at last thinking himself secure of the 
empire, he took. the name of emperor 
upon him, and styled the family where- 
in he thought to establish this’ dignity, 
Thienxunam, as much a$ to say, Obe- 
dient to Heaven ; by which he endea- 
voured to persuade -the soldiers and peo- 
ple, that it was by the disposition of the 
heavens that he should reign. He be- 
sicged Pcking, the metropohs of all 
China, and with his victorious army he 
entered and took it anno 1044, and 


coming into the palace, sat him down in . 


the imperial throne; though it was ob- 
served, in this first act of royalty, he sat 
so totteringly, as if even the royal chair 
itself could foretell the short durance of 
his felicity. 

g. Agilmond the Second, king of the 
Lombards, one morning went a hunting ; 
and as he was riding by a fish-pond,’ he 
espied seven children sprawling for life, 


which one saith (Paulus Diaconus) it ma “i 
be many harlots had been delivered of,~ 


oe 
& 
a 


and most barbarously thrown into the 


-water. The king, amazed at this spectacle, ~ 


put the end of his boar-spear or hunting- — 


pole amongst them: one of the children’s 


» 
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hands fastened upon the spear, and the 
king softly drawing back his hand, wafted 
the child to the shore. This boy he 
named tamissus, from Lama, which, in 
their language, signifies a fish-pond. He 
was in the king’s court carefuily brought 
up, where there appeared in him such 
tokens of virtne and courage, that, after 
the death of Agiimund, he -was by the 
Lombards chosen to succeed him in the 
kingdom. | 

10. Roger Walden was at first a poor 
scholar at Oxfo.d; and the first step of 
his rising was, to be a chaplain in their 
college of St. Mary’s: from thence, by 
degrees, he got to be dean of York; and 


after this a higher step, to be treasurer of 


England; and yet a -higher after that 
(upon the banishment of ‘homas Arun- 
de}) to be archbishop of Canterbury. He 
died in the ninth year of king Henry the 
Fourth. 

11. Francisceo Pizarro, who subdued 
the most potent and flourishing kingdom 
of Peru, (and made it a member of the 


. Spanish empire), was born at Trusiglio, 


a village in Navarre, and by the poor 
whore his mother laid in the church. 
porch, and so left to-God’s providence; 
by whose direction (there being none 
found who would give bim the breast) 
he was nourished for certain days by 
sucking asow. At last one Gonsailes, 
a soldier, acknowledged him for his son, 
put him to nurse, and when he was 


somewhat grown, set him to keep his. 


_swine; some of which being. strayed, 
the boy durst not for fear return home, 
but betook himself to his heels, ran to 


~ Seville, and there shipped himself for 


Ameyica; where he attended Alphonso 
de Oreda in the discovery of the coun- 
‘tries beyond the Gulph of Uraba; also 
- Balboa, in his voyage to the South-sea ; 
and Pedro de Avila, in the conquest: of 
“Panama. Grown rich by these adven- 
‘tures, he associated himself with Diego 
-de Almagro, and Fernando Luquez, a 


_ rich priest, who betwixt them raised two 


hundred and twenty soldiers, and in the 
- year 1582 went to seek their fortunes on 
those southern seas which Balboa had 


eda quarrel with him, 
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before discovered. After divers repulses 
at his landing, and some hardships 
which he endured, Pizarro at length 
took some of the inhabitants of Peru, of | 
whom he learned the wealth of the coun- 
try; and returning thereupon to Spain, ob- 
tained the king’s commission for the con- 
quest of it, excluding his companions 
out of the patent, but taking in Almagro 
of his own accord. ‘Thus furnished, he 
landed in Peru again, at such time as 
the wars grew hot betwixt the two bre- 
thren for the kingdom; and taking part 
with the faction of Guascar, marched - 
against Atabaliba, whom he met with in 
the plains of Caxamalca; but rather 
prepared for a parley, than to fight a bat- 
tle. Pizarro taking the advantage pick- 
and suddenly 
charged upon him with his horse and 
ordnance, slaying his guard without re- 
sistance; and coming near the king's 
person, who was then carried on men’s 
shoulders, pulled him down by the 
clothes, and took him prisoner: with 
with him he took as much gold as 
amounted to eighty thousand castellans, 
and as much silver as amounted to seven 
thousand marks (each mark weighing 
eight ounces) of his househoid plate ; 
and in the spoil of Coxamalca, almost 
infinite riches. This, with the king’s 
ransom, came to so great a sum, that, be- 
sides the fifth part which’ Pizarro sent to 
the king of Spain, and that which he and 
his brethren kept to themselves, every 
footman had seven thousand two hundred 
ducats, and every horseman twice as 
much, for their part of the spoil, besides 
what they had got in plunder. Pizarro, 
in regard of so great service, was made 
the first viceroy of Peru, and created 
Marquis of Anatilla. eet 
12. There was one Chinchilungus, a 
Chinese, born in the province of Fokien: _ 
he first served the Portuguese in Macao; 
then he served the Dutch in the island 
Formosa, where he was known. to all 
strangers by the name of Iquon. After 
this he became a pirate; and being of a 
quick and nimble wit, he grew, from 
this small and slender fortune, to such a_ 
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height and power, as he was held, if not 
superior, yet equalto the emperor of 
China. Forhe had the trade of India in 
his hand, and he dealt with the Portu-; 
_guese in Macao, with the Spaniards in the 
Philippines, with the Dutch in the islands 
Formosa and New Holland, with the Ja- 
ponese, and with all the kings and princes 
of the Eastern parts, in all manner of 
rich commodities. He permitted none 
_to transport the wares of China, but 
himself or his, to whom he brought back 
the riches and the silver of Europe and 
the Indies; for, after he had-rather ex- 
torted than obtained a pardon of the king 
_of China for his piracies, he became so 
formidable and potent, that he had no 
Jess than three thousand ships,- of al! 
which he was lord and master. Not 
content with this fortune, he aspired 
_privately to the empire: but knowing he 
should never be accepted with the pre- 


fects of the people, so long as any of . 


the, imperial family of, the ‘T'aminges 
were alive, he hoped by the artars 
means to extinguish them wholly: that 
one, he resolved to display his banners 
and ensigns, to the driving out of the 
“Tartars, which he knew would cause him 
‘to be well. followed of the peaple. The 
‘Tartars made him king of Pingnan ; 
that is,-Pacifier of the South ; and many 
other dignities and offices of trust they 
heaped upon him, but all to illude him: 
for they suspecting his power, soon found 
means to make hima prisoner in Peking, 
though his fleet was seized upon by his 
brothers and kindred. 

13. Agathocles was the son of a pot- 
ter: his childhood he spent iu the filth 
‘of the clay, his* youth in intemperance 
and unchastity, infamous in. every” re- 
spect ; and, through the hatred of the 
-citizens and his own poverty, he was 
forced to become arobber on the high- 
way, soon after a soldier, and then a ge- 
neral; and that too with infamy, on.ac- 
count of marrying the widow of Damas. 
con, the former general with whom be. 
fore he had lived in whoredom. But hav- 
ing gained great riches by this match, 
twice he endeavoured to seize on the so- 
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vereignty of Syracuse, and twice was re= 
pelled, andat last forced into exile. He 
then joined with the Sicilians, the ene- 
mies of Syracuse, and with them be- 
sieged it; but through the succours sent 
in by the Carthaginians, it was stoutly 
defended against him: at last he agreed 
with Hamilcar that he should depart and 
leave Syracuse to him. It was done ac-= 
cordingly: he-entered Syracuse, stew 
many ofthe princes and people, and so 
obtained the kingdom: which done, 
he turned his arms agains the Carthagi- _ 
nians themselves, and warred with them 
in Africa, with such success, that- he 
became very formidable to that repub- 
lic. | 

14. C.. Marius came of parents that 
were of the’ lowest and meanest of the 
people; so that at first-he was a private 
soldier of foot, afterwards a centurion, 
and then a tribune; and when he assayed 
to get up to some honour and office in 
the city, he was frequently rejected with 
scorn: at last he rather broke into the 
senate, than came in. And yet this low 
and loathed Marius was the man that 
subdued Africa, led king Jugurtha (that 
dreadful enemy of the Romans) in tri- 
umph ; and (as if this was little), when 
the city and ail Italy trembled at the in- 
vasion of the Cimbrians, this was the 


. man that defended both, overthrew the 


enemy, was consul, (that is, chief magis- 
trate in Rome) seven times, and died 
in the seventh consulship. 

15. Iphicrates, that noble general of 
the Athenians, who overcame the Spartans 
in battle, and repressed the fierce cou- 
rage of the great captain Epaminondas, 
was arvived to that height of reputation, 
that when Artaxerxes the king of Persia 
had a purpase to war upon Egypt, he 
besought to be general in that expedic 
tion; and yet thismaa, whowas thus high- 
ly eourted by one of the greatest monarchs 
of the world, is well known to have been 
the son of no other thana poor cobbler. 

16. Aurelius Dioclesianus was chosen 
emperor, both by the senate of Rome, 
and also by the joint suffrage of the whole — 
army ; he swayed the sceptre of the Ro- 
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man empire long, was a prince of great 
Spirit, and exceedingly fortunate: yet 
was he of so low and abject’a parentage, 
that some have said he was the son of a 


notary or scrivener, and others, of a freed. 


man. 
17. Bonosus the emperor was not only 


- no citizen of Rome, but a stranger, born 


in Britain: his father was poor, and 


- kept a small school to maintain him; yet 


with that-of the 


the son of this man, of so low a degree, 
was advanced to a dignity’ comparable 
greatest princes in the 
world. | 

i8. Pope John, the twenty-second 
of that name, ascended to the papacy by 
a just estimate of his learning and virtue : 
he broke the fierce courage and pride of 
the emperor Ludovicus Bavarus; “and 
after he had performed many notable 


exploits, dying, he left the church much 


increased in its riches, and equally im- 
proved in its reputation; and yet it is 
well known, that this man, a Frenchman 
by nation, had no other than a currier 


for his father, and who in so mean a. 


way provided a livelihood for himself 
and family. 

19. <>. We have an-instance.. of the 
rising from. a mean orjgin, to a great 
and exalted station, in the‘history of 
James Amiot, preceptor to Charles IX. 
This’ excellent man -was the son of a-me- 


- chanic at. Melun.: “While yet but a little’ 


boy, he fled from his father’s house, to 
‘avoid the correctior he was likely to re- 


ceive for. his youthful: follies... -He had, 


not got far on his journey, when he fell 
ill, and lay éxposed on the:road: a gen- 


tleman passing by, being moved with 


compasion, took him up behind him 
on his horse, and carried him in that 


-manner to Orleans, where he~ placed 
him in the hospital for the recovery of . 


his -health: as his disorder arose, only 
from fatigue, he was soon recovered by 
rest and repose.’ In acknowledgement 
for that charity, this illustrious prelate 
left a legacy of twelve -hundred crowns 
for the benefit of that hospital. - 
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When Amiot was discharged from the 
‘hospital, he received a small sum cf mo- . 
“ney, by the help of which he soon reach- 
ed Paris; but his little stock being soon 
exhausted, he was reduced to beggary. 
A lady of whom he asked charity, per- 
ceiving in him something agreeable, took 
him home with her, that he might follow 
her children to college and carry their 
books for them. The wonderful genius 
which nature had given him for letters, 
had: now an opportunity of extending it- 
self to advantage. He applied himself 
to study. with so much success, that he 
was suspected of being one of the new 
opinion, which began then to make a 
noise ; an inconveniency common to. 
“all men of refined understandings. Atthat 
time the rigorous persecutions then car- 
“ried on against the Huguenots obliged 
‘him, innocent as he was, with many 
“others, to fly from Paris. Being thus 
‘driven from the capital, he took shelter 
in the house of a gentleman who proved 
his friend, and who entrusted him with 
the education of his children, During 
the time he was in this situation, Henry 
“IL. being on a journey, stopped by 
“chance at this gentleman’s house. Amiot 
“was désired to compose something to 
‘amuse the king,. and wrote a Greek 
“epigram, which was presented by the 
“young family: the king, who was not so 
learned as his father, perceiving it to be 
Greek, threw it away with contempt. 
Oné of the king’s ministers, afterwards 
chancellor of France, who ‘accompanied 
him on this journey, picked up the paper 
‘the king had thrown away. He read 
the epigram, and was surprised at it. He 
‘took Amiot by the hand, looked at him 
steadily; and asked him whence he had 
taken it. “Amiot, who had not yet re- 
covered from the consternation into- 
which the indignity done to him by the 
‘king had thrown him, answered trem- 
“bling, that he had made it himself: 
the terror in which the minister saw 
“Amiot, left him no room to doubt the 
truth of his answer. As he was aman 
of great learning, he found no difficulty 
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to persuade the king, that if this young 
man had as much virtue as he had sense 
and genius for letters, he would de- 
serve to be preceptor to the royal fa- 
mily. 

The king, who had great confidence 
in his minister, enquired Amiot’s cha- 
racter of the master of the house: and 
as his conduct was itreproachable, the 
road which led to glory now lay open 
before him, the king lived to’ acknow- 
ledge the sagacity of his minister, and 
the wisdom of Amiot.. 

One day, among the variety of conver- 
sation which passed at the king’s table, 
where Amiot was always obliged to at- 
tend, they entered on the character of 
Charles the Vth. They praised this em- 
peror for many things, but above all for 
having made his preceptor a pope, who 
was Adrian IV. Heextolled the merit 
of this action so much, that it made a 
strong impression on the mind of Charles 
TX. and induced him to declare, that if 
an opportunity should offer, he would 
doas much for his. In fact, alittle time 
after the grand almonry of France being 
vacant, the king gave it to Amiot, who 
whether he foresaw what would follow 
it, or whether through pure humility, 
he excused himself as much as possible 
from accepting it, saying, that it was too 
much above him; but it was in vain, for 
the king would not admit his refusal. 

This news however being told to the 
queen mother, who had designed this 
high employment for another, she imme- 
diately sent for Amiot to her chamber, 
where she received him in language ill- 


becoming a woman of her dignity. In 


vain were all Amiot’s protestations that 
he wished to decline the office: thecon- 
clusion made by this arbitrary woman 
was, that if he did accept it, he should 
not live twenty-four hours; such was the 
language of the times, 

On the one hand the words of this wo- 
man were as fatal as the sentence of a 
court of justice; and on the other, the 
king was extremely obstinate. Between 
these two extremes, Amiot took the 
resolution of concealing himself, as the 
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only means of avoiding.the rage of the 
mother, and the liberality of the son. 
Theking however, when he missed Amiot, 
fell into such a violent rage, that the 
queen, who feared as much as she loved 
him, had no other means left of pacify- 
ing him, than by finding out Amiot, 
and giving him any security he shouid 
require for the safety of his person, 

This action of Charles IX. was un- 
doubtedly, very laudable; but if we should 
judge of it by the severity of hilosophy, 
it would be rather Charles V. than him 
to whom tle praise was due, since it 
was the generosity of Charles V. which 
was the cause of that of Charles IX. And 
from this relation of the matter we may 
venttire to presume, that if Adrian had 
not been a pope, Amiot would never 
have been grand almoner. _ 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of avonderful and py i Be Changes in ihe 


Fortunes of many illustrious Persons. 


Tur emperors of Constantinople had 
in their palace a secret chamber, which 
they -called The purple, in which the 
empresses, for a ceremonious formatity, 
were brought to bed and delivered: 
thinking by this means to abolish the 
acerbities which are, as it were, athxed 
to our condition. But these pretty Por- 
phyrogenite (so these children of the em- 
perors were called) were notwithstand- 
ing born with a cross ; saluted life with 
tears and groans, as well as others; and 
many of them were so overwhelmed with 
disasters bo : in their own persons and 
families, that he who was of the meanest 
birth in all their empire, would have been 
very loth to have exchanged conditions 
with them. Upon the top of the moun- 
tain Potosi in Indfa there always hangs 
a cloud (it rises it form of a pyramid, 
and is three leagues high: there isa 
cloud over pyramidical fortunes too, 
with which they are oftentimes fatally 
overcast. When Constantine had showed 


all 
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all the glory and spléndonr of Rome to 
a certain Persian king, Mira quidem bee 
‘(said he}, sed. yt video, sicut in Persia 
sic Roma hortines moriuniur ;- * These 
are brave things, but yet I seé men die 
‘at Rome as -well as in Persja.? The 
mightiest poss¢ssions cannot secure their 


_ owners from’ the most unexpected re- 


volutions. 


Omnia sunt hominum tenut pendentia filo, 
Et subito casu que valuere rurvnt. 


* Al] human things on slender threads depend, 
«And sudden chance brings greatness toits end.” * 


1. A favourite, of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt was mounted tosohigh a degree 
of honour, that he had but two discon- 
tentmenis'in this life; the one, that he 
could grow no more, 8o great was he al- 
ready become; the other, that the king, 
with all his revenues, seemed to him too 
poor to add any increase of riches. A 
few days after this, this miserable crea- 
ture was surprised by king Prolemy court- 
ing a mistress of his; for which con- 
tempt, inthat instant, the lady was forced 
to drink poison, and the unfortunate 
courtier was hanged before his own 
lodying. 

2. Henry the Fourth, emperor of 
Germany, having been often worsted in 
battle, was at last reduced to such exi- 
gencies, that he had not wherewith to 
buy him bread, but was forced to come 

to the great church at Spires, which he 
himself had built, and there beg to be a 
chorister, thatso he might geta s mall sti- 
pend to keephim from starving, but could 
not obtain it; which repulse caused him 

to speak to the standers-by in the words, 
of lamenting Job, chap. xix, 21. ‘* Have 
pity upon me, O my friends, for the hand 

The weight 
of these miseries brought him shorily 
after to the grave, but he found none so 
humane as to put him in; for he lay five 
years unburied, no man daring to do it, 
because the pope had forbidden it to be 
done. This- wonderful change in the 
state of so great a person fell out about 
the year 1106. © 


# Caus. Holy Court,-tom.'1.1. 2. p. 52-— (1.) Ibid. p. 
xii. 28. p. 282. Joh. Leti, Hist. Univ. Period, Ger. ¢ 9. 
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3. The great king Henry rhe Fourth of 


France was as remarkable an example of 
the unstableness of mundane affairs, and 
of the sandy foundation whereon the 
highest pomp and purposes of men are 
grounded, as almost any age can parallel. 
For thisilustrious prince having a most 
potent and irresistible army, composed 
of forty thousand combatants, all choice 
men, led by veteran commanders, and 
the most expert Europe could afford, in 


a perfect equipage ; having also a mount 


of gold as high as a lance, estimated at 
sixteen millious; to maintain this army 3 
having assured his confederates abroad, 
setted all things at home, caused his 
queen to crowned in the highest magnifi- 
cence that could be, and .appointed her 
regent in his absence; behold, ’ this 
mighty king, amongst these triumphs, 
being to-go next day to his army, when 
his spirits were at the highest elevation, 
and his heart swelling with assurances, ra= 
ther than hopes of success and glory; go. 
ing one afternoon to his “arsenal, he was 
stopped inasmall street by so contemp. 
tible a thing as a collier’s cart 3/and there, 
fromamidst the arms ot his own nobles, he 
was thrust outof the worldby the meanest 
of his own subjects, Ravilliac, who, with 
a prodigious hardiness, putting his foot 
upon the coach-wheel, reached him over 
the shoulders of one of his greatest lords, 
and stabbed him to the very heart, and, 
with a monstrous undauntedness of reso- 
lution, making good his firet stab witha 
second, instantly deprived him of life. 
; . 


\ 


Sic parvis pereunt ingentia rebuse 


“And thus the smallest things 
‘* Can stop the breath of king’s”. 


4, While the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, after the resignation of his estate, 
staid at Flushing, for wind to carry him 
to his last journey into Spain, he confer- 
red on atime with Seldius, kis brother 
Ferdinand’s ambassador, till the dead of 
the night; and when Seldius should de- 
part, the emperor calling for some of his 
servanys, and nobody answering’ him, 


58. — (2.) Caryl. Exposit. on Job, 
§ 1, p. 252, — (3-) Howell’s Hist. of 
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(for those that attended upon him were 
some gone to their lodgings, and all the 
rest to sleep), the emperor took up the 
eandle himself, and went before Seldius, to 
light him down stairs, notwithstanding all 
the resistance he could make ; and when 
he was come to the stairs foot, he said 
thus unto him:  Seldius, remember 
this of Charles the emperor, when, he 
shall be dead and gone; that-him, whom 
thou hast known in thy time environed 
with so many mighty armies and guards 
of soldiers, thou hast also. seen alone, 
abandoned and forsaken, yea, even of 
his own domestic servants, &c. I ac- 
knowledge this change of fortune to pro- 
ceed from the mighty; hand of Ged, 
which I will by no means go about to 
withstand.” 

5. Darius entituled himself king of 
kings, and kinsman to the gods. Hav- 
ing knowledge of Alexander’s landing in 
Asia, he so much scorned him and his 
Macedonians, that he gave order to his 
lieutenants of the Lesser Asia, ‘ that 
they should take Alexander alive, whip 
him with rods, and then convey him to 
his presence: that they should sink his 
ships, and send the Macedonians (taken 
prisoners), beyond the Red Sea.” In 
this sort spake the glorious king, ina 
@ vain confidence of the multitudes over 
whom he commanded. But observe here 
a wonderful revolution: his vast armics 
were successively routed by the Maceda- 
nians ; his riches (that were even beyond 
imagination) seized; his mother, wife 
and daughters, made prisoners and him- 
self, by the treachery of Bessus, his vas- 
sal, taken from the ground, where he lay, 
bewailing his misfortune, and bound in 
a cart covered with hides of beasts; and 
to add derision to-his adversity, he was 
thereunto fastened with a chaan of gold, 
and thus drawn on amongst the most or- 
dinary carriages. The traitor Bessus 
being hastily pursued by Alexander, he 
brought a horse to the cart where Da- 
rius lay bound, persuading him to mount 
thereon; but the unfortunate king re- 
fusing to follow those that had betrayed 
him, they cast darts at him, wounded 
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him to death,. wounded the beasts that 


drew him, and slew his.two servants that 


attended him: which done, they all Hed. 
Polystratus, a. Macedonian, being by 
pursuit ¢ressed with thirst, while he was 
refreshing himself with water, espied a 
cart with wounded beasts breathing for 
life, and not able to move: he searched 
the same, and there found the miserable 
Darius bathed in his own blood: impa- 
tient death pressing out his few remaining 
spirits, he desired water, with which Po- 
lystratus presented him: after which he 
lived but to tell him, “ That of all the 
best things which the world had, which 
he had lately ia his power, he had no- 
thing remaining but his last -breath, .. 
wherewith to desire the gods to reward 

his compassion.” ; 

6, Charles the Eighth, king of Fratice, 

had conquered Naples, and caused him- 
self to be crowned king thereof: but the 
eighth of April, 1498, upon Palm Sunday, 
the king being in the height of his glory 
as touching this world, departed out of 
the chamber of queen Anne, duchess 
of Britain, his wife, leading her with 
him to see the tennis-players in the 
trenches of the castle, whither he had 
never led her before, and they two en- 
tered into a gallery called Haquela- 
back’s gallery. It was the filthiest, un- 
cleanest place in or about the castle ; 
for every man made water there, and the 
entry into it was broken down. More- 
over the king, as he entered, knocked his 
brow against the door, though he was 
of very smal! stature, Afterwards he 
beheld the tennis-playing a great while, 
talking very familiarly with all men. 


The last words that he spake, being in 


health, wee, ‘* That he hoped never 
after to commit deadly sin, nor venial. 
if he could: in the uttering of which 
words he fell backwards, and lost his 
speech about two of th eclock in the after- 
noon, and abode in this gallery till eleven 
at night. Every man that chose entered 
into the gallery, where he lay upon an old 
mattrass of straw, from whence he never 
arose till he gave up the ghost, which was 
nine hours from his first lyinguponit. Thus 


(4.) Raleigh’s Pref. to Hist. of the World. (5.)Raleigh’s Hist. of the World, 1. 4. c. 2. § 13. 


p- 162. Posel. Mellif. tom. 1. p. 843. S44 _ 


departed 
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departed out of the world this mighty 


~ prince, in this miserable place, not be- 


ing able to recover one poor chamber to 
die in, notwithstanding he had so many 
goodly houses of his own, and had built 
one so very sumptuous immediately 
before. ) 

7. Inabloody fight betwixt Amurath, 
third king. of the Turks, and Lazarus, 
despot of Servia, many thousands fell on 
both ‘sides; but in the conclusion the 
Turks had the honour of the day, and 
the despot. was slain, Amurath, after 
that great victory, withsome few others 
of his chief captains, went to take a view 
of the dead bodies, which, without num- 


ber, Jay on heaps in the field, piled 


one upon another, as little mountain:, 
While this happy victor was beholding 
with delight this bloody trophy of his 
soldiers valour, a chirstian soldier, sore 
wounded, and weltering in blood, seeing 
Amurath, ina staggering manner arose 
as if it had been from death, out of an 
heap of the slain, and making towards 
him (for want of strength) fell down 
many times by the way as he came. At 
length drawing near to him (when they 


’ that guarded the king’s person wonld 


: 
. 


——— 


a. 


have staid him), he was by Amurath 
himself commanded to come nearer, sup- 
posing that he would have, craved his 
life of him; but this resolute half-dead 
Christian pressing nearer to him, as he 
would for honour’s sake have kissed his 
feet, suddenly stabbed him in the bot- 
tom of ‘his belly, with a short dagger 
which he had under his coat; of which 
wound that great king and conqueror 
suddenly died, when the victory was his, 
‘in the place where he had newly gzined 
it: while his heart swelled with glory, 
when a thousand swords, Jances, and 
darts had m‘ssed him ; 
now seem secure as to death, then fell 
he asa great sacritice to the ghosts of 
those thousands he«bad in that battle 
sent to their graves. ‘The soldier by 
whose hand this glorious action was per- 
formed, was called Miles Cobelitz. 

8. Alexander, the son of Perseus king 
of Macedon, being carried away captive, 
together with his father, tothe city of 


(6.) Philip de Comin, 1. 8.c. 18. p. 345.—(7.) Knowles’s Turk. Hist. p- 200.—(8.) | 
345, Plut in Vit. Aimil,—(9.) Full. Ch, Hist. p. 170, in the Roll of Baicel 
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Rome, was reduced to that poverty and 
miserable want, that, prince as he was, 
he was forced to learn the art of a turner 
and joiner, whereby he got his living. 

Q. My father hath told me, from the 
mouth of sir Robert Cotton, how that 
worthy knight met in a morning a true 
and undoubted Plantagenet holding the 
plough in the ccuntry, Thus gentle 


blood fetcheth a circuit in the body of a 


nation, running from yeomanry through 
gentry to nobility, and so retrograde, 
returning through gentry to yeomanry 


again. 


10. Philip king of Macedon, after 
many famous exploits by him performed, 
and being chosen by all Greece as their 
general in the Asiatic expedition (an 
honour he had long thirsted after), con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo; and from 
thence received, as he did interpret it, 
avery favourable answer touching his 
success against the Persians. He there- 
fore ordains great and solemn sacrifices to 
the gods, marries his daughter Cleopatra 
to Alexander king of Epirus; and, that 
he might appear amongst the Greeks in 
his greatest glory and magnificence, he 
invites throughout all Greece divers great 
persons to his nuptial feast; and desires 
them to bring with them as many as they 
pleased, whomhe would also entertain as 
lis guests, Therewasthereforea marvellous 
confluence of people from all parts to these 
reyal nuptials, and the musical contests 
Which he had also ordained. At Aigis, 
a city in Macedonia, was this great 
solemnity, where he then received crowns 
of gold from several illustrious persons, 
as also others who were sent to him from 
the most famous cities’ in Greece, even 
from Athens itself. Now was the feast , 
over ; and the musical concertation being 
deferred to the next day, a multitude of 
people were assembled in the theatre 
while it was yet night; and at the first 


-appearance of day then began the pomp 


to set forth; in which, besides other 
glorious preparations, there were twelve 
statues of the gods carried upon trium- 
phant arches, and, together with these, 
a thirteenth, which was the statue’ of 
Philip himself, adorned with divine habt- 


Lips. 


2s liments, - 
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Jiments, by which he would it should be 
understood, that he was in dignity equal 
with the gods themselves, ‘The theatre 
being now crowded, Philip himself ap- 
pears all clothed in white, having ordered 
his guards to keep at a distance from him, 
that the Greeks might know he thought 
hf™self suiiciently guarded with their 
love.. At this his glorious appearance 
he was openly extolled, and Jooked upon 
as the happiest person amongst all other 
mortals. But this his dazzling brightness 


was. soon overcast with a black cloud, . 


and all this pageant of his glory wrapped~ 
up ‘in the sables of death. For, while 

his guards kept at their commanded disy, 

tance, there ranup to him one Pausanias, 

one of those who had the nearest charge 

of his body, and with a short Gallic 

sword he had hid about him for that pur- 

pore, smote him into the side, and. laid 

him dead at his feet in the sight of thou- 

sands of his soldiers and friends. 

11. Polycrates, the. tyrant of Samos, 
was so fortunate, that not so much asa 
light touch of adversity had fora long 
time befallen, him: he -was allied with 
Amasis. king of Egypt, who, hearing of 
the great prosperity of his friend, feared 
(like. a wise. prince) that it would not 
coptinue long ; wherefore he wrote unto 
hira to this effect : ‘I am giad to under- 
stand. that my friend fareth so well; 
nevertheless, I hold this great felicity in 
suspicion, knowing how envious fortune 
is. Vor my part, I had rather that my 
aflairs, and the affairs of my friends, 
went in such sort, as that some adver- 
sity might cross them in this life, than 
that they should go always to our liking, 
If herein thou. wilt, believe me, carry 
thyself in thy prosperity as followeth : 
Look what thou hast about thee that thou 
holdest most dear, and wouldst be most 
sorry to lose, and cast that away so far, 
and in such sort, as none.may ever, see 
it. If thy prosperity change not for all 
that, apply thereunto from time io time, 
for thy ease, some such remedy as this is 
which I have proposed to thee.’ Poly- 
crates liked this counsel; and having a 
gold ring set with an emerald engraven, 


10.) Diod. Sicul.., 16. p. 126. Lips. Monit. 1. 
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which he used for. his seal, be cast it 

intothe sea; but within a, while after 
this ring was found ina fish’s belly, and 
brought again to Polycrates,, Of which 
when Atnasis heard, he renounced, by 
an express message, the right of friends 
ship and hospitality which he had con- 
tracted with Polycrates;, alledging for 
bis reason, that he feared he should be 
forced to sorrow aud Jamentation for the 
miseries that would overwhelm his friend. 
It happened, that, after. certain days, 
Orzetes, licatenant of Cyrus in the city of 
Sardis, drew unto him; by crafty means, 
this minion of fortune, Polycrates, whom 
he caused to be banged upon a gibbet, 
and his body. left there to the heats of 
the day, and the dews of the night. 

12. Henry Holland, duke of Exeter 
and earl of Huntingdon, who married 
the sister of Edward the Fourth, was dri- 
ven to such want, that passing into Flan- 
ders, Philip de Comines saith, “ that he 
saw him ran on foot, bare-legged, after 
the duke of Burgundy’s train, begging his 
bread. for. God’s sake; whom the-duke 
of Bargundy at that time not knowing 
(though. they bad married two sisters), 
but bearing afterwards who he was, 
allotted him a smail pension to maintain 
him; till, not long after, he was found 
dead upon the shoreat Dover, and strip- 
ped ‘all naked ; but how he came by his- 
death could never, by avy inquiry, be 
brought to light. This was about the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Edward 
the Fourth. 

13. In the reign of king James the 
lord Cobham. was condemned: for, high 
treason; but yet reprieved by. the king, 
though, notwithstanding,..he came, taa 
miserable end. For, before his death, 
he was extremely lousy for want of appa- 
rel and jinen 3 and ‘had perished for bun- 
gery had not a tcencher-scraper at court . 
who had been his servant, relieved him 
with such scraps as, he could spare. - In 
this man’s house he died, being so poora 
place, that he was forced to creep up a 
ladder through a le hole into his cham- . 
ber: which was a strange change, he hav- 
ing been a man of seven thousand pounds 


2. ¢, 14, p.346.—(11.) Herodot.1.3.p 178, 179 
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per annuih, and of @ personal estate of 
thirty thousand pounds, his lady also 
being rich, who yet, in this his extremity 
of miistry, would not give him of the 
értimbs that fell from her table. 
14. Hugolin Giradesca of Pisa was the 
chiefofthe faction ofthe Guelphs that stuck 
to the pope, having foiléd a part of the 
—Gibbelines, who affected the emperor, atid 
having struck a fear into the rest, became 
so gréat amongst those of his party, that 
hé commanded with a white wand; was 
both in tame and in deed lord of his city, 
a rich and noble personage, learned, 
magnificent, miarried to a great lady, 
had goodly childrei and. grandchildren, 
abounding in all manner ¢f wealth, more 
than‘he could wish; living happy in all 
pleasure, both in thé judgmient of him- 
self and all his citizens. We made a 
solemn feast upon his bitth-day; and 
having invited all his friends, he set hims 
self to the displaying of all his prosperity 
and magnifying his éxploits:.and, at last 
hé asks one of his bosom friends, if theré 


wanted any thing to make his felicity . 


complete ? Who, considering what little 
stay there is in worldly matters, and how 
they roll and fly away in a mioment (or; 
rather, inspired from absve) made this 
answer? ‘ Certaitly the wrath of God 
cannot be long from this thy so great 
prosperity.” Soon after, the forces of 
the Guelplis beginning to decay, the 
Gibbelities run to armis, beset the house 
of this prosperous tuzolin, broke down 
the gatés, slew one of his sons, anda 

randchild that opposed theif ent-ance, 
Did hold oa Hugolin himself, aud intpri- 
soned him, with two other of his sons, 
and thréé grandchildren, ina tower; 
shut all the gates upén them, and threw 
the keys into the fiver Arne, that ran 
near the tower. Here Hugolin saw those 
goodly youths of his dying between his 
arms, himself also at death’s door. .He 
cried, ad béssazht his enemies to be 
_- Cohternit that he might éndure some hunian 
 prinishnient, and to grant that he might 

be confessed and commiunicate before he 
died. But theirs hearts were all flint; 
and all he requested with tears, they de- 
_ nied with derision: so he died pitifully, to- 
_ gether withhissons and grandchildren that 
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were inclosed with him. So sudden,'and 

oftentimes so tragical, are the revolutions 

of that life which seems most to pro’ 
mise a continuance of prosperity. 

15. Amongst all those that have been 
advanced by the favour of mighty princes, 
there was never so great a minion, nor a 
more happy man in his life, until his 
death, than was Ibraim Bassa, chief 
vizir to Solyrnan the Great Turk. ‘This 
bassa finding himself thus caressed by 
his lord and master, he besotight him on 
a day (as he talked with him with great 
farniliarity) that he would forbear to make 
so much of hint, lest being elevated too 
high, atid flourishing beyond measure, it 
should occasion his lotd to change’ his 
sentinients, and plucking him from the 
top of fortune’s wheel, to hurl him into 
the Jowest of misery. Solyman then 
swore unto him, that ‘“* while he lived 
he would never take away his life.” But 
afterwards moved against him, by the ill 
success of the Persian war, by him per- 
suaded, and some suspicion of treachery, 
yet féeling himself tied by his oath, he 
foreboré to put him to death; till being 
persuaded and informed by 4 talisman, 
or Turkish priest, that.a man asleep 
cannot be cotinted amongst the living, 
in regard the whole life of man is a per- 
pettial watch, Solyman sent one night an 
eunuch, who with a sharp razor cut his 
throat, as be was quietly sleeping upon 
a pallet inthe court. And thus this great 
favourite had not so much as the favour to 
be acquainted with his master’s displeasure, 
but was sent out of the world unawares : 
his dead body was reviled and cursed by 
Solyntan } after which a weight was tied 
to it. and it was cast into the sea. 

16. George Villiers was the third son 
of Sir George Villlersy knight : he was 
first sworn servarit to king James, then 
his cup-bearerat large; the summer fol- 
lowing, admitted in ordinary ; the next ft, 
George's day he was knighted, and made 


" geat eitian of the king’s bed-chamber, and 


the same day had an annual pension of a 


thousand pounds given him out of these, 
At new-year’s tidé”*” 


court of wards. 
following the king chose him master of 
the horse. After this he was installed of 
the most noble order of the garter. In 


9 
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the next August he created him baron 
of Whadton, and viscount Villiers. in 
January of the same year he was advan 
ced earl of Buckingham, and sworn of his 
majesty’s privy council. The March 
ensuinghe attended the kinginto Scotland, 
and was likewise sworn a counsellor in 
that kingdom. At new-year’s tide after 
he was created marquis of Bucking- 
ham, and made lord admiral of England, 
chief justice in Eyre of all the parks and 
forests on the south side of Trent, mas- 
ter of the king’s bench office, head stew- 
ard of Westminster, and constable of 
Windsor Castle; chosen by the king the 
chief concomitant of the heir-apparent 
in his journey into Spain; then made 
duke of Buckingham, and his patent 
tent him thither. After his» return from 
thence, he was made lord warden of the 
Cinque-ports, and steward of the manor 
of Hampton-court. But in the midst of - 
all these honours of the duke, upon Sa- 
turday, the twenty-third of August, when 
after breakfast he came out of the room 


{into a kind of lobby somewhat darker, 
y 


and which led to another chamber, where 
divers waited) wtih Sir Thomas Fryer 
close at his ear, in the moment as the 
said knight withdrew himself from the 
duke, one John Felton (a younger brother 
of mean fortune in Suffolk) gave him 
with a back-blow a deep wound into his 
left side, leaving the knife in his bedy ; 
which the duke himself pulling out, ona 
sudden effusion of spirits, he sank down 
under the table in the next room, and. 
inmediately expired. One thing in this 
enormous accident is, I must confses, to 
ne beyond all wonder, as I received it 
from a gentleman of judicious and dili- 
gent observation, (and one whom the 
duke well favoured), that within the space 
o* not many minutes after the fall of the 
body, and removal thereof into the first 
room, there.was not aliving creature in 
either of the chambers with the body, 
no more than if if had lain in the sands of 
Ethiopia; whereas commonly in such 
cases, you shall note every where:a great 
and sudden conflux of the people unto 
the place, to hearken and to see; but it 
seems the horror of the fact stupified all. 
curiosity. Thus died this great peer, In 


\ (6.) Relig. Wottoniana, p- 78. 93, 114. &e, 


the thirty-sixth year of his age, ina tiie | 
of great recourse unto him, and depend- _ 
ance upon him; the house and town full 
of his dependants and suitors, his dutchess 
in an upper room, scarce yet out of her 
bed; and the court at this time not above 
six or nine miles from him, which had 
been the stage of his greatness. 

17. Charles the Gross, the twenty- 


ninth king of France, and emperor of 


the West, began to reign in the year $85. 
The eyes of the French were fixed upon 
him as the man that should restore their 
estate, after many disorders and confu- 
sions. He went into Italy, and expelled 
the Saracens that threatened Rome. 
Being returned, he found the Normans 
dispersed in divers coasts of his realm 3 
Charles marched with his army against 
them, but at the first encounter was over- 
thrown. This check, though the loss was 
small, struck a great terror, and at last 
caused an apparent impossibility to suc- . 
cour Neustria, and recover it from so great 

forces. He was therefore advised to | 
treat with them, to make them of ené-_ 
mies friends, and to leave them that 
which he could not take from them. 
He yielded Neustria to them by, his own 
authority, without privity of the estates ; 
so these Normans called it Normandy. 
By this and some other things he fell into 
a deep hatred with the French; upon 
which Charles fell sick, and tliat sick 

ness was accompanied with a distemper o 

the mind, through jealousy conceived 
against his queen Richarda. After ‘this 
the French and Germans dispossesed him 
of the evapire, and gave itto Arnold; and 
the French ejected him from the regency 
of that realm, substituting in his room 
Eudes, vr Odo, duke of Angiers. This 
poor prince, deposed from all his digni- 
ties, abandoned by every man, in his 
prosperity had so ill provided for himself 
that he had’not a house wherein to shelter 
him: being banished the court, he was 
driven toa poor village in Suevia, where 
he lived some days in extreme want, with- 
ont any means of his own, or relief from 
any man, Inthe end he died, neither 
pitied nor lamented, ina corner unknown - 
save for this, to have been the theatre of 
go extraordinaty a tragedy. And surely, 
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‘for one of the greatest monarchs in the 
world thus to die, without house, without 
bread, without honour, without moutn- 
ing, and-without memory, is a signal in- 
stance of the world’s vanity and inconstancy. 
18. Valerianus the Roman emperor, 
after he had reigned fifteen years, com- 
menced a war against Sapores king of 
Persia ; of which such was the unfortus 
nate success, that the emperor was ‘not 
only overthrown, but also was brought 
‘alive into the hands of his enemy; Sa- 
pores carried him about with him in chains 
as acommon slave, and joining derision 
to his adversity,.he made him his. foot- 
stool; for as oft as he mounted’ his 
horse, he caused the miserable emperor 
to bow down, that he might tread upon 
his back, for his more commodious ascent 
into the saddle; and after this he was. 
flead alive. | 
19. Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, for 
his fierceness was surnamed Gilderun, 
that is, Lightning; a prince of great 
spirit, and who, for ten years space, had 
been exceeding fortunate in his enter- 
prises. ‘Ehis great monarch was invaded 
by Tamerlane, the great chan of Tartary, 
overthrown in battle, his son Mustapha 
slain, and he himseif made prisoner. At 
first the victor gave him a civil reception, 
and sitting together, he thus said to him: 
**Q chan, we are each of us exceedingly 
indebted tothe divine bounty ; I, that thus 
Jame have received thence an empire, 
extending from the borders of India to 
Sebaste ; and thou, who from the same 
hand hast another, reaching from the 
same Sebaste to the confines of Hungary ; 
so that we almost part the world itself 
betwixt us : we owe therefore our praises 
to Heaven, which I both have and will 
always be ready to render accordingly. 


Thou possibly hast been: less ,mindful,” 


and ofa more ungrateful disposition; and 
therefore thou art brought into this cala- 
“mity. But let that pass; and now tell 
me freely and truly what thou wouldst 
have done with me, in case I had fallen 
into thy power?” Bajazet, who was of 
a fierce and haughty spirit, is said thus to 


have replied: “ Had the gods given unto 
me the victory, I would have inclosed 
thee in an iron cage, and carried thes 
about with me, as a spectacle of derision 
to all men.” ‘Tamerlane, hearing this, 
passed the same sentence upon him, 
Three years almost this miserable creature 
lived in this manner: at last, hearing he 
must be carried into Tartary, despairing 
then to obtain his freedom, he struck his 
head with that violence against the bars of 
his cage, that he beat his brains out. 

20. Jugurtha was a great and powerful 
king of Numidia, and had long withstood 
all the power of the Roman arms; but at 
last was taken by C. Marius, and led in 
triumph ; wherewith he was so affected, 
that he began to doat and turn foolish: 
After the triumph was ended, he was 
thrust into prison: and when some had 
tore off his clothes and shirt, others 

natehed at the rich ear-ring he had, with 
that insolence and violence, that they tore 
off, together with st, the tip of his ear 
that it hung by: at last thus naked, he 
was thrustinto a dungeon, where he lived 
six days, till he was starved to death ina 
miserable manner, 

21, Never was there a more notable 
example of the vanity and inconstancy of 
all earthly things, than in the earl of — 
Morton, anno 1581, who was regent in 
Scotland in the minority of king James, 
and was reverenced of all men; feared 


asa king, abounding in wealth, honour; 
and a multitude of friends and followers 


whereas not Jong after he was forsaken of 
all, and made the very scorn of all men: 
and being, by the malice of his adversaries, 
accused, condemned, and executed at. 
Edinburgh, had his corpse left onthe 
scaffold, from the hour of his execution 
to sun-setting, covered with a beggarly 
cloak, every man fearing to show any 
kindness, or so nwuch as to express a sign 
of sorrow. His corpse was afterwards. 
carried by some base fellows to. the coms 
mon place of burial, andhis head: fixed 
on the tolbooth. 

22. Belisarius, a: noble and famous: 
general: under the emperor Justinian,. 
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having with great success fought many 
battles against the Persians, Goths, and 
Vandals, in his old age, by the malice 
and cruelty of the empress had his eyes 
put out, and fei] into such extreme want, 
that he was forced to beg by the highway 
side; Date ololum Belisario: ** Give a 
halfpenny to poor Belisarius, whom virtue 
raised, and envy hath thus made blind.” 

23. King, William the Second, on the 
morrow after Lammas day, hunting in 
the New Forest of Hampshire, in a 
place called Chorengham, was unhappily 
slain in the midst of his sport. For Sir 
Walter Tyrrel shooting at a deer, his 
arrow glanced upon a tree, and hit the 
king full in the breast, who hastily 
taking hold of so much of the arrow as 
stuck out of his body. broke it off, and 
with one only groan fell down, and 
died: whereupon the knight, and most 
of the king’s followers, hasted away ; 
and those few that remained, laid his 
body in a collier’s cart; which being 
drawn by one poor beast, in a foul and 
filthy: way the cart broke: where lay 
the spectcle of worldly glory, both piti- 
fully gored and filthily bemired; till thus 
drawn into the city of Winchester, on 
the morrow after his death he was buried 
under a plain marble stone. 

24. King Edward 1]. surnamed Caer- 
narvon, being deprived of his royal crown 
and dignity, remained with Henry earl 


of Leicester his kinsman: but the queen — 


suspecting his escape, wrought so with 
her son king Edward the Third, that 
by his commandment the king was deli- 
vered thenee into the hands of ‘Thomas 
of Gurney,and John Maltravers, knights, 
who brought him trom Kenelworth to 
the castle of Corffe, from thence to Bris- 
tol, and thence to Berketev. Many cru- 
elties they exerciséd upon this poor 
prince; they permitted him uot to ride 
but by night, neither to see any many, 
nor to be seen by ‘any; when he rode, 
they forced him to be bare-heuded ;. when 
he desired to sleep, they would not suffer 
him; neither» when he was huugry, 
would they give him such meatas hede- 
sired, but only such as he loathed: every 
word that he spake was misrepresented 
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by them, and they gave out that he wa$ 
mad. All this was done, that either by 
cold, watching, unwholesome feed, mes 
lancholy, or some other infirmity, he 
might languish and die: but in vain was 
their expectation; yea even the poisons 
they gave him were dispatched away by 
the benefit of nature. In their journey to 
Berkeley from Bristol, thewicked Gurney 


making a crown of hay, put it on his © 
head, and the soldiers that was present 


scoffed, and mocked him beyond *mea~ 
sure. Fearing to be known as they tras 
velled, they devised to disfigure him, by 
shaving his head and beard; wherefore, 
by a little water that ran into a’ ditchy 
they commanded him to alight from. his 
horse to be shaven; to whom, being set 
on a mole-hill, a barber came with a ba- 
gon of cold water, taken out of a ditch, 
saying to the king, ‘ that water should 
serve for that time.” To whom Edward 
answered, that ‘¢in spite of them he 


would have warm water for his beard;’” 


and thereupon began to weep and shied 
tears plentifully. At length they came 
to Berkley castle; where Edward was 
shut up close as an anchorite, ina room 
where dead carcases were laid on purpose 
in the cellar under it, that the stench 
might suffocate him: but this being per« 
ceived not sufficient, one night, being 
the twenty-second of September, they 
came rushing in upon him suddenly, as 
he layin hisbed, and with great and heavy 


feather-beds, being in weight as much as 


fifteen strong men could bear, they op~ 
pressed and strangled him. Also they 
thrust a plumber’s soldering-iron (being 


made red-hot) into his bowels, through | 


a certain instrument, hke to the end of 


a trurhpet or clystering-pipe, put.im at» 


the fundament ; burning thereby. his ins 


ward parts, lest any outward wound | 


should be found. His cries were heard 
within and without the castle, and known 
to be the criesof one that suffered a violent 
death. And this was the sorrowtal and 
tragic end of Edward of Caernarvon. 

25. 
kingdom in good condition and sufficieuts 
ly fortified: he had no less than 4060 
ships of five of six oars in a seat +-he had 
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ene hundred thousand foot, and nine 
thousand horse; his city of Syracuse had 
strohg gates, and was encompassed with 
high walls ; he had in readiness all man- 
nerof warlike provisionsto furnish out 500 
more ships: hehad granaries wherein were 
laid up 100 myriads of that measure which 
contains six bushels of bread-corn; he had 
a magazine replete with all sorts of arms 
offensive and defensive; he was also well 
fortified with confederates and allies, so 
that he himself thought that the go- 
vernment was fastened to him with chains 
of adamant. But being invaded by 
Dion (in his absence) his people revolted, 
and behold what a fatal revolution fell 
out in his family; himself had before 
slain his brother, and in this insurrection 
against him his sons were cruelly put to 
death; his daughters were first ravished, 
then stript naked, and in that manner 
slain; and in short, none of his progeny 
obtained so much as a decent burial; for 
some were burnt, others cut in pieces, 
and some cast into the sea ; and he him- 
self died old,in extreme poverty. 'Theo- 


pompus saith, * that by the immoderate' 


use of wine he was become purblind; that 
his. manner was to sit in barbers’ shops, 
and as a jester to move men unto laugh- 
ter: living in the midst of ‘Greece in a 
mean and low fashion, he wore out the 
miserable remainder of a wretched life.” 
26. King Edward the Third, that 
glorious conqueror, after he had reigned 
fifty years and four months, being inthe 
56th year of his age, an. Dom. 1377, fell 
into his last sickness at his manor of Rich- 
mond, where, when he was observed toe be 
drawing on towards his end, his concubine 
Alice Peirce came to his bed-side, and 
took-the rings from his fingers, which 
for the royalty of his majesty he used 
“to wear, and having left him gasping 
for breath, fled away. The knights 
a idesquires, and officers of his court, each 
of them fell to rifle and make prey of 
all they could meet, with, and also hast- 
ed away, leaving the king alone in this 
sorrowful state and condition. It hap- 
pened, that a priest lamenting the king’s 
misery, that amongst all his counsellors 
and servants there was none to assist 
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him in his last moments, entered: his 
chamber, exhorting the king to lift up 
his eyes and heart unto God, to repent 
him of his sins, and to implore the mercy 
of Heaven, and its forgiveness. The 
king had before quite lost his speech; 
but at these words (taking strength) 
uttered his mind (though imperfectly) 
in those matters, and made signs of con- 
trition, wherein his'voice and speech fail- 
ed him, and scarce pronouncing this 
word Jesu, he yielded up the ghost. 
27. Gilimer was king of the Vandals in, 
Afric: long had he lived happy,increasing 
his riches and dominions by his victories; 
when his felicity began to alter. Belisarius, 
sent by the emperor Justinian against 
him, overthrew him; he fled out of the 
battle unto Pappus, a high mountain ~ 
in Numidia, whither he was pursued and 
besieged: he had endured the siege a 
while, when he sent word that he would » 
yield up himself, only desired there might _ 
be sent him a piece of bread, a sponge, 
and a harp; the bread to relieve his hun. 
ger, the sponge to dry his eyes, and the 
harp to ease his afflicted mind; they were 
sent him, and he yielded. Being brought 
into the psesence of Belisarius, he did 
nothing but laugh; being led in triumph 
to Constantinople, and presented to Jus- 
tinianus and ‘Theodora his empress, he 
cried. out, ** Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” He afterwards died private in 
a.corner of Gaul. 
_ 28. Croesus; that, rich king of Lydia, 
showed Solon all his riches and treasures + 
‘‘ And what thinkest thou,” said he,-* ig 
there any man thou knowest more happy 
than myself?’ ‘* There is,” said he, and. 
named one Tellus, “aman of mean fore 
tune but content with it.”? And then 
he named two others, who having lived 
well, were now dead. Creesus laughed: 
And,” said he, ‘* what state take you 
me to be in?” “* I cannot tell,” said So. 
lon; ‘* nor can we reasonably account 
that man happy who is tossed in the 
waves of this life, till he is arrived at the 
haven, seeing a tempest may come, that 
may overturn all,” Croesus miade little 


of this at the time; but being overcome 


by Cyrus, bound, and laid upon a pile, 
— (26.} Bak. Chrom, p. 192. Stowe’s Annals, 
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to be burnt alive, Crcesus cried out, 
«© Solon! Solon!”? Cyrus admiring, 
caused him to be asked ** What God or 
man it was he invoked in this his extre- 
mity?? He replied, “ that Solon came 
into his mind, who had wisely admonish- 
ed him not to trust to his present for- 
tune, nor.to think himself happy before 
he came to his end. “TI laughed,’’ said 
he, “ at that time; but now I approve 
and admire that saying.’’ So did Cyrus 
also, who commanded Creesus to be freed, 
and made him one of his friends. 


99. > In 1612 Achmet, emperor of 
of the Turks, raised his favourite Nas- 
souf Bacha to the dignity of grand vizier. 
Nassouf was the son of a Greek priest, 
who was married, and when a child had 
been given instead of tribute, and carried 
to Constantinople in the time of the 
sultan Amurath ITI. 
the seraglio into the service of the Kisle 
Aga, that is to say, the governor of 
the daughters of the grand signior, he 
acquired the esteem of Roustein Aga, 
or interdant of the sultana’s household, 
to whom he was often sent witlr mes- 
sages ; this princess obtained for him the 
government of Aleppo, and afterwards 
that of Diarbekir, whence he was re- 
called to become. grand vizier, and to 
marry one of Achmet’s daughters. But 
soon after, the emperor being informed 
of his extortion and crimes, ‘sent the 
Boslangi Basha to demand from him the 
seal of the empire, along with his head. 
Nassouf’s throat being cut, because the 
executioners were not able to strangle 
him, the grand sigmor caused him to be 
conveyed into his presence in an old 
carpet ; and as soon as he beheld him, he 
gave orders that his head should be cut 
off entirely, for fear, as he said, “lest 
the dog should come to hfe again.” ‘The 
body was then thrown into the sea from 
the seraglio ; but the emperor, in com- 
pliance with a request made by the sul- 
tana his daughter, allowed it soon after 
to be taken up and to be buried, but 
von any pomp, in the public burying 
ground. 


Having entered in. 
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30. & Francis Carmagnole, so called 
from the town of Carmagnole in Pied-_ 
mont, was the son of a peasant, and in 
his youth had been employed in keeping 
pigs; but having a turn for 2 military 
life, he became a soldier, ard rose by 
degrees to the rank of general, which, 
on account of kis courage and good be- 
haviour, was conferred on him by Philip 
Viscenti, duke of Milan. As he distin- 
guished himself in this situation’ by 
several splendid actions, the cuke gave 
him one of his relations in marrage, 


‘and honoured him with a considerable 


government ; but this elevation excited 
the envy of some great men, who, by 
misrepresentation, made the duke con- 
ceive a bad opinion of him, so that he, 
was obliged to retire for safety to the 
states of Venice, where he met witha 
favourable reception. The Venetians 
having appointed him commander in 
chief of their army against the duke of 
Milan, he defeated his troops in several 
battles ; but not wishing to take advan- - 
tage of his victories, he resolved to 
enter into a reconciliation with the duke; 
which coming to the knowledge of the 
Venetians, they caused him to be carried 
to Venice, where he was beheaded in 
1422. 

381. > In 1475 Pierre Landais, a 
native of Vitré, in Brittany, brought up 
to the business of a tailor, entered into 
the service of the tailor of Francis IT. 
duke of Brittany: by these means he 
got access to the presence of the duke, © 
with whom he became so great a favou- 
rite, that he intrusted him with his 
greatest secrets. Having passed through 
the offices of valet and master of the 
wardrobe, he rose to be grand treasurer, 
which was the first office in Britanny ; 
but suffering himself to be blinded by 


his good fortune, he abused the power 


intrusted to him, oppressed the innocent, 


persecuted the barons, betrayed the in- 
terests of the state, and enriched himself 
by every species of oppression. ‘These 
crimes incensed the people and the barons 
so much, that the duke, in order to ap- 
pease them, was obliged to deliver Lan- 
dais to the chancellor, Christian, who 
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sondemned him to be hung. This sen- 
tence was carried into execution at 
Nantes in 1485, and the duke was not 
informed of it till after it was past ; for, 
as he hada strong attachment to this 
favourite, it was apprehended that he 
might be induced to pardon him. The 
body was conveyed to the church of 
Notre Dame at Nantes, and interred in 
a chapel which he had caused to be 
built. | 
- 32. > Peter La Brosse was born in 
Touraine of low parents; but he pos- 
sessed considerable talents, and acquired 
great skill in surgery, He went to the 
court of St. Louis, where he was first 
surgeon to Philip of France, afterwards 
king under the name of Philip ILI. sur. 
named the Bold. As soon as this prince 
mounted the throne, he made La Brosse 
his chamberlain, and suffered himself to 
be governed by this favourite, who was 
rendered so insolent in consequence of his 
elevation, that he attempted the lives of 
several of the princes and great lords of 
the kingdom. t it 
In 1276 he poisoned Louis of France, 
the eldest son of Philip 111. and Isabel 


of Arragon, his first consort, and then 


endeavoured to persuade the king that 


_ this crime had been committed by Mary 


of Brabant, his second spouse, in order 
to secure the crown to some of her own 
children. His ambition led him to the 
commission of several other crimes, which 
coming to the knowledge of the king, 
his majesty assembled his council at Vin- 
cennes, in which it was resolved that 
La Brosse should be arrested. | 
‘He was first conveyed to Paris, then 
to-Javaille, and thence brought back to 


the capital, where he was tried in the 


presence of some of the barons, and con- 
demned,to be hung, and to have his pro- 
perty confiscated to the king. | ‘This 
sentence was carried into execution in 


1276. The duke of Burgundy, the 


duke of Brabant, the count d’Artois, | 


and several other lords, were desirous ‘to 
&ce this execution; aud there was pre- 
sent also a great number af gentlemen, 


_ who were much gratified by the death 
of this wicked man, on account of the 
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injury he had done to them in consc=’ 
quence of his-influence with the king. 
33. <> Charlotte Christina Sophia de 
Woofenbuttel, wife of the Czarowitz ’ 
Alexis, son of Peter the First, czar of 
Muscovy, and sister to the wife of the 
Emperor Charles VI. was born the 25th 
August, 1694. This princess, who pos- 
sessed beauty, wit, virtue, and the graces, 
was the object of her husband’s aversion, 
who was the most brutal of mankind. 
He’ attempted many times to poison her, 
but she was saved by counter-poisons ; 


-at last, his inhumanity carried hinf so 


far as to strike her violently on the sto- 
mach, when she was eight months gone 
with child ; in consequence of which 
she fainted, and continued in great agony. 
Peter the First was then on one of his 
journies. His son, persuaded that this 
unfortunate princess could. not recover, 
set out immediately for his country-house. 
The countess of Coningsmark, mother of 
marshal Saxe, was with the princess 
when she was delivered of a dead child, 
and took every possible care of her: 
but foreseeing, if she recovered, that 
she would sooner or later fall a victim to 
the brutalityof the czarowitz, she thought 
of the means to save her, by gaining over 
her women, and by them intorming the 
husband that both wife and child were 
dead; on which the czarowitz directed 
that they should be immediately interred 
without ceremony. 

They dispatched couriers to the czar 
and all the courts of Europe, who went 
into mourning ; mean time, the princess, 
being. carried into a detached chamber, 
recovered by degrees her health and 
strength; then furnished with some 
jewels.and gold which the countess pro- 
cured her, clothed as a common womar, 
she departed with an old trusty Germin 
servant, who passed for her father, and 
repaired to Parts. She remained there a 
shart time, took a woman to attend her, 
went to one of the ports, and embarked 
for Louisiana. Her figure immediately - 
drew the attention of the inhabitants, 
among which was an officer of the colony, 
named Dauband, who having been in 
Russia, knew her. He could, how- 
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ever, scarcely persuade himself that a 
woman in her situation could be the 
grand-daughter of the czar*Peter: to 
be the better assured of it, he offered 
his service ‘to the pretended father; a 
closer connection was formed by degrees, 
and they afterwards joined to keep a 
house together at a joint expense : some- 
time after she learned by the newspapers, 
the death of the czarowitz ; Dauband 
then declated to the princess that he 
knew her, and was willing to abandon 
evgry thing and conduct her to Russia. 
‘The widow of the czarowitz, finding 
herself happier than on a throne, refused 
to sacrifice the tranquillity of her obscure 
state to any thing ambition could afford 
her: she only exacted from Dauband 
a promise of the most inviolable secrecy, 
and to conduct himself towards her as 
he had hitherto done. He swore to 
comply with her request ; and jnterest 
secured his compliance. The beauty, 


wit, and virtue of that princess had° 


made the most lively impression on hiny; 
and a habit of living together had 
strengthened it: he was amiable, and 
yet young; he had paid her the most 
flattering attention, she was net in- 
sensible of it; and continuimg to live 
together, they became every day more 
dear to each other; and the old domestic 
dying, she and Dauband could not any 
lonycr live together without reproach. 
Dauband took advantage of this incident, 
and represented it to her, that having 
now renounced every idea of greatness, 
_ she might, if he was not disagreeable 
to her, with propriety espouse hun; she 
consented ; and the woman; who had 
once been destined to rule over Russia, 
and whose sister reigned at Vienna, be- 
came the wife of an officer of infantry. 
She had a daughter by him, and they 
“lived ten years very happily ; when Dau- 
band being troubled with a fistula, they 
teturned to Paris, where she carefuily 
attended him while under the care of the 
surgeons and on his recovery, he so- 
_jicited from the India company an em-~- 
ployment in the island of Bourbon, and 
obtained a majority. While the | hus- 
band was pursuing his business, the wife 
and daughter one day went to walk in 
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the Thuilleries, where they conversed in 


-German, that they might not be undet 


stood by those who were near them: 
marshal Saxe passing, and hearing them 
speak in that language, stopped to cor- 
sider them. The mother saw and knew 
him; and her embarrassment betrayed 
her; he exclaimed, “ What, madam, ts 
it possible!” She drew him aside, and 
made him promise secrecy. 

Next day the marshal called to visit 
her; she informed him further of her 
adventures, and he afterwards visited her 
and her daughter at times éncagnito. She 
soon after departed with her husband 
for the isle of Bourbon; the marshal 
then informed the king, who sent orders 
to the isle of Bourbon to have the 
greatest respect paid them. He wrote 
also to the king of Hungary, to acquaint 
him with the situation of his aunt; who 
sent her a letter, inviting herto come to 
him, but on condition of quitting her 
husband; this she refused, and continued 
with bim until 1747, when he died. Her 
daughter being also dead, she returned 
to Paris with a design to retire to a con- 
vent, but afterwards retired to Vitu, 
about a leaguefrom Paris, and was alive 
in 1772. | 


a tT 
CHAP. XVI. 


\ t Y , : Dd a A“ 
Of such as have left Places of highest Ho-~ 
nour and Employment for a private and 
retired Condstion. . . 


Great travellers, who have fed their 
eyes with variety of prospects, and plea-~ 
sed themcelves with the conversation of 
persons of different countries, are often- 
times. observed upon their return to retire 
themselves, and more to dehght in ‘solt- 
tude than other men. ‘The like some- 
times hefalls men of great honours and 
employments: they retreat unto a private 
life, as men that are full, and have taken 
a kind of surfeit of the world; and ‘when ~ 
they have done so, have enjoyed more of » 
contentment and satisfaction of mind, 
than all their former noise and splendour 
could afford them. ae 


(33.) Anecdotes from Pitces Intéressantes, published at Paris, 1789. 


1. Doris 
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2}. Doris the Athenian having governs 
ed the Commonwealth  six-and-thirty 
years with much. sincerity and justice, 
became weary of public negociations: 
he therefore left Athens, and went to a 
country-house or farm, which he had in 

"a village not far distant, and there reading 
~ books of husbandry in the night-time, 

and practising those rules in the day-time, 

€ wore \out the space of fifteen years, 

Upon the frontispiece of his house these 

words were engraven, ‘ Fortune and 

Hope, adieu to you both, seeing I have 

found the entrance to rest and contents 

ment.”’ be bd 

2. The emperor Charles the Fifth, 

after he-had reigned as -king-forty years, 

and had thirty-six of those years been 
possessed of the empire of Germany; that 

Charles, who {from the ‘sixteenth year 

of his age, wherein he first bore a scep-~ 

tre, te the filty-sixth year of his age, 

wherein he surrendered all) had been a 

great and most constant favourite of for- 

tune; after he had made three hundred 
sieges, and gained the victory in, more 
than twenty set battles; he whose life 

and adventures were nothing else but a 

Series of, victories and triumphs, and a 

glorious continuation of most renowned 
successes; after he had made nine jour- 
nies into Germany, six into Spain, seven 

into Italy, four into France, ten into the 

Low-Countries, two into England, two 
into Africa, and eleven times traversed 

the main ocean; who yet in all these his 
various and great enterprises met with 

no check nor frown of fortune, except 
in the siege of Marseilles and the business 
of Algiers: I say this illustrious prince, 
_in the pitch and height of all his glory, 

did freely and of his own accord descend 

from his thrones, resigned his kingdom 

of Spain to his son Philip, his empire to 

his brother Ferdinand, withdrew from a 

royal palace, and retired first to a pri- 

vate house at Brussels, and then deseend- 
ed to an humble hermitage, in the mo- 
nastery of St. Justus, seven miles from 

Placentia, attended only with twelve ser- 

vants, forbidding that any should call 

him other than Charles, disclaiming, to 
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gether with the affairs, the pompous 
names of Cxsar and Augustus. 

3. Diocletian; the emperor of Rome, 
being filled and laden with wor'dly ho- 
nours, which he had acquired to himself 
both in peace and war, even to the ma- 
king himself to be worshipped for a god, 
this great person, seeing no constancy 
in human affairs, and feeling how full 
his imperial charge was of cares and pe- 
rils, left off the managing and government 
of the empire, and choosing a private 
lite, retired himself to Salona, where he 
spent his time in gardening and husband 
ry; and aithough, after he had conti- 
nued there some years, he was earnestly 
importuned by Maximianus and Galerius 
his succtssors, to resume his empire, 
yet he could never be persuaded to quit 
his solitude, till he parted with that and. 
his life together. _ | 

4, Suatacopius, king of Bohemia and 
Moravia; having received an overthrow 
ina battle by the emperor Arnolphus, 
withdrew himself secretly out of the 
fight, and, unknown as he was, saved 
himself by the swiftness of his horse. 
Being come alone to a mountain called 
Sicambri, he left there his arms and horse, 
and began to walk on foot; when enter- 
ing into a vast wilderness, he framed. 
himself like a poor pilgrim to feed upon . 
apples and roots, until he had met with 
three other hermits, to whom he jo ned 
himself, abiding with them unknowa till 
his last. Whien he drew near his death, 
he called the three hermits: “You know 
not yet”’, said he,“who I am ; the truth is, 
Y.am king of Bohemia and Moravia, who 
being overthrown in a battle, have 
sought my refuge here with you. I 
die, having tried both what a royal and . 
a private lifeis. There is not any greate 
ness of a King to be preferred before the 
tranquillity of this solitariness. The safe 
sleeps which we enjoy here make the 
roots savoury, and the water sweet unto 
us; on the contrary, the care and dangers 
of a kingdoim make all meat and drink 
taste bitter to us. That part of my life 
which remained, | have passed happily 
With you; that which [led upon my rea 


(1) Treasury of Antient and Modern Times, |. 8. ¢. 2. p.340.— (24) Curia Polit, by M. 
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gal throne, deserveth more the title of 
death than life. As soon as my soul 
hath parted from my body, ye shall bury 
me here in this place; and then going 
into Moravia, ye shall declare these 
things to my son, if he yet lives.” And 
having thus said, he departed this 
hife. ( 

5. The captain Similis was prefect of 
the palace to Adrian the emperor; and 
after he had procured leave at last to quit 
Vimself of his employment, and to retire 
into the country, he lived thete in rest, 


with privacy and content, for the space . 


of seven years; and when he found him- 
self near unto his death, he ordained, by 
his last will, this epitaph to be inscribed 
upon his tomb. _ 


Similis hic jacet cujus etas quidem multorum an- 
norum fuit, septem tamen duntaxat annis vicite 


That is, 


Here lieth Similis, who was indeed of a great 
age, yet lived only seven years.” 


6. Lucius Syllahaving with great la- 
bours and infinite perils arrived unto the 
dictatorship in Rome, than which there 
is no power more absolute, and having 
therein governed with such severity as 
to put to death two thousand six 
hundred Roman knights, slain ten con- 
suls, forced thousands from their countr 
into exile, and prohibited unto many all 
funeral honours; yet, without fear of 
accounting for any of his vast actions, 
and not being in the least enforced there- 
unto by any necessity of his affairs, he 
voluntarily deposed himself from that 
high seat of magistracy, and retired 
to a life of privacy in Rome: and 
whereas one day, as he passed along 
in the market-place, he was reproached 
and insolently treated by a young man, 
the contented himself to say, with a low 
- yoice, to some that stood near him, 
“ This young man will be the occasion 
that no man hereafter will resign a dicta- 
-orship.”’ 

~, Ramirus lived a monk in a monas= 
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tery, from whence, upon the death of 
his brother, he was called by the nobles _ 


-and people of Arragon to succeed hig 


brcther in the kingdom. The pope also 
dispensed with this vow, and he had leave 
to accept of the kingdom. Ramirus _ 
therefore Icft the monastery, married a 
wife; by whom he had a daughters 
called Urraca; after which, neither con- 
jugal affection, nor the desire of a king= 
dom (two of the strongest bonds 
amongst mén) were able to retain him, 
but that he would return unto that ec- 
clesiastical humility which he had expe- 
rienced in the convent where he formerly 


had lived. 


8, The Parthians by civil discorde 
had rejected Artabanus their king, who 
endeavoured his restoration to his king- 
dom by the arms of Jazates king of the 
Adiabeni. The Parthians, not only 
upon the account of an impending war, 
but moved also with other reasons, re« 
pented that they had expelled Artaba- 
nus, They sent therefore ambassadors 
both to him and to Jazates, giving them 
to understand, that they would most 
willingly do what they did require them : 
but that, upon the expulsion of Artaba- 
nus, they had set up Cynamus in his 
stead; and having sworn allegiance unto 
him as their king, they durst not recede 
from their oath, Which when Cynamus 
understood, he wrote to Artabanus and 
Jazates, that they ehould come ; for he 
would resign up the kingdom of Parthia 
toArtabanus. When they were come, Cy- 
namus went forth to meet them, adorned 
in royal robes, and the diadem upon his 
head. As soon as he drew near to Ar- 
tabanus, dismounting ftom his horse, he 
spake’ thus: “ When the Parthians had 


‘driven thee, Artabanus, from the king 


dom, and were resolved to confer it on 
another, at their intreaty I received it; 
but so soon as I knew it was their desire 
to restoreit to thee, their true and law- 
ful king, and that the only hindrance of 
it was, that they should do it without 
my consent, I not only forbare to op- 
pose them; but, as thou seest, of my 


(4.) Camer. Oper, Subcisiy. 1.1. €.45, p, 200.—(5.) Fulgos. Ex. 1.4. c. 1. p. 436. Camer- 
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®wn accord, and without any other re- 
spect; I restoreit-to thee.” And having 
so said, he took the diadem from his 
own head, and with his own hands he 
fitted it to that of Artabanus,; and freely 
returned to his former privacy. | 

_ 9. Albertus was a dominic friar, and 
for his great learning surnamed Magnus: 
he was made bishop of Ratisbon by pope 
Alexander the Fourth; but he freely 
left his bishoprick, and returned home 
again to Cologh, that he might retire, 
and enjoy the greater’ quiet of reading‘ 
and writing. | 

10. In the year df our Lord 1179, 
and the reign of king Henry the Se- 
cond, Richard de Lucy lord chief 
justice of England, resigned his. office, 
and became a canon in the abbey of 
Westwood ; and inthe reign of king 

- Henry the Third, upon the twenty-ninth 
of June, 1276, Walter Maleclarke, bishop 
of Carlisle, renounced the pomp of the 
world, and took upon him the habit of 
a preaching friar. 

11. Ina preliminary discourse before 
the Monasticen Anglicanum; we have an 
account of divers kings in this our island, 
who, for devotion’s sake, left their 
crowns, and took upon them the habit 
and profession of monks 3; such were Per- 
tocus king of, Cambria, Constantius 
ing of Cornwall, Sebby king of the 
East Saxons, Offa king ‘of the East 
Saxons, Sigebert king of the East An- 

les, Etheldredus king of the Mercians, 
Keyired king of the Mercians, Ceolwol- 

hus king of the North Humbers, and 

dbricthus king of the North Humbers. 
Whereupon one hath wrote these metri- 
cal verses: 7 


Nomina Sanctorum rutilant cum laude piorum 
Stemmate regali cum vestitu monachali, 

Qui Reges fact spreverunt culmina regnt 
Electi Monachi, sunt celi munera digm. 


12. Prince Lewis, the eldest son of 
Charles king of Naples, at the age of 
‘twenty-one years, and just when he 


should have been married to the youthful 
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princess of Majorca, did suddenly at 
Barcelona put on the rough and severe 
habit of the Franciscans. The queens 
and princesses there met to solemnize the 
marriage of his sister Blanch with James 
king of Arragon, employed their rheto- 
ric to dissuade him from it; but to no 
purpose: he loved his sackcloth more 
than their silks; and, as Monsieur 
Mathieu (alluding to the young prin- 
cess) speaks of him, left roses to make a 
conserve of thorns. 

13. King Agrippa took, the high 
priesthood from Simon Ganthara, and 
gave it again to Jonathan the son of Anae 
ni, whom he esteemed more worthy than 
the other. , But Jonathan declared that 
he was not worthy of this dignity, and 
refused it, saying, “ O king, ? most 
willingly acknowledge the honour you 
are pleased to bestow upon me, and 
know you offer me this dignity of your 
free will; notwithstanding which, God 
judgeth me unworthy. ft sufficeth that 
I have once been invested with that sa- 
cred habit: for at that time I wore it 


‘ with more holiness than I can now ‘re= 


ceive it at this present: yet, notwith- 
standing, if it please you to know one 
who is more worthy of this honour than 
myself, I have a brother, who towards 
God and you is pure and innocént, whom 
I d#re recommend to you as a most fit 
man for that dignity.” The king took 
great pleasure in these words; and leaving 
Jonathan, he bestowed the priesthood 


on Matthias his brother, as Jonathan had 


desired and advised. | 

14, Constantine the Third, king of 
Scotland, heimg wearied with the trou- 
bles of public life, renounced his tempo- 
ral dignities and kingdom, and betook 
himself to a private life amongst the 
Culdees in St. Andrew’s, with.-whom 
he spent his five last years, and there died 
about the year 904. 

15. Celestine the Fifth, an Italian, and 
formerly anAnchorite, was chosen pope: 
he was a man of pious simplicity, though 
unskilful in the management of affairs: 


p. 768; 769. Joseph. Antiq. 1. 20. c.2. p. 516.—(9.) Syms. Ch. Hist, 
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this man was easily persuaded by his car- 
dinals, that the employment he had was 
too great for his capacity; so that he 
had thoughts of resigning, and was fur= 
thered therein by the crafty device of 
Boniface, who succeeded him. For this 
man, feigning himself to be an angel, 
spake through a trunk in a wall, where 
the pope ledged, saying, ‘Celestine, 
Celestine, give over thy chair; for it is 
above thy ability.” The poor man was 
deluded this way; and'though the French 
king persuaded him to keep his seat, yet 
he decreed, that a pope might quit his 
place to turn hermit again, as he did; 
though his voluntary resignation proved 
no security to him from the jealousy of 
his successor, but that he was by him 
taken, and imprisoned till his death. 


16. > Constantine Faulken, known 
by the name of Constance, the son of a 
noble Venetian, governor of the island of 
Cephalonia, by a lady descended from 
one of the oldest families in the country, 
rose to be a lord at the court of Siam, 
and prime minister. About the year 
1660, being then only twelve years of 
age, he had discernment enough to know 
that the affairs of his family were so 
much deranged, that his parents would 
not be able to leave him enough to sup- 

ort him in a maruer becoming his qua- 
ity ; he therefore embarked with an 
English captain who was returning to 
England,’ where, by his talents, his 
obliging disposition, and agreeable man- 
ners, be was taken notice of by some of 
the nobility ; but, as he had little hopes 
of an establishment in that country, he 
resolved to push his fortune in India, 
and with that view entered into’ the 
service of the East Indiacompany. In 
this situation he had many opportunities 
of making a rapid fortune; but being 
a man-of probity, he was desirous of 
rising only by degrees, and in the most 
honourable manner. Having remained 
some years at Siam, and amassed a little 
property, he quitted the service of the 
East India company, and purchased a 
vessel, in order to trade on his own ac- 
count 3; but soon after he put to sea he 


(15,) Prid. Instit. Hist, Interv, 7, §9. p. 130, Petr. Grog. ce Repub. 1,13,¢. 12. p. 548, 
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4 ‘ 
was wrecked on the coast of India, and 
of his whole fortune saved only about, 
two thousand crowns. 

Walking one day on the sea-shore 
after this misfortune, he saw advancing 
towards him with a melancholy and des 
jected air, an ambassador of the king of 
Siam, who had been shipwrecked also m 
returning from Persia, and had escaped 
only with his lifes ‘The ambassador 
having made known his:‘quality, Mr. 
Constance offered to carty him back to 
Siam; and this offer being accepted, he 
purchased a bark, and every thing ne- 
cessary for the passage : the ambassador 
in return for this kindness recommended 
Mr. Constance to the bascalon or minister 
of state; and the latter being a man of 


_ talents, but fond of pleasure and repose, 


was overjoyed to meet with an able-and 
faithful person to whom he could intrust 
the functions of his office. It happened 
about this time, that the king of Siam 
had a design of sending an ambassador to 
some foreign country, and having been 
made acquainted with the talents of Mr. 


’ Constance, he gave him that commission, 
which he discharged with great credit. 


The bascalon dying some time after, the 
king expressed a desire of conferring on 
him the vacant place; but Mr. Constance 
begged to be excused, informing his 
majesty that this dignity would excite 
against him the envy of all the grandees, 
But though he did not assume the title 
of minister’ of state, he performed all 
the duties of it. — : 

As he -had quitted his native country 
when very young, and consequently 
knew very little of the catholic religion, 
he was easily persuaded when in England 
to become a protestant;"but he after- 
wards abjured that religion before Father 
Thomas, a jesuit, and contributed by 
his example and influence to the esta- 
blishment of the catholic faith, which 
the kiag of France was endeavouring to 


‘get introduced into Siam, and chiefly for 


that purpose sent ambassadors thither 
in the years 1685 and 1687. This de- 
sign however miscarried. The king of © 
Siam dying in 1688, his successor caused 
Mr. Constance, who had favoured a_ 


different 


é 
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different party, to be put to death, 


and expelled all the French from the 
country. 


CHAP, XVII. 


Of Persons advanced to Honour through 
their own. Subtiliy,’ some Accident, or 
for some slight Occasion. 


p. 


AAmonest the Romans the temple of 
Honour was so contrived, that there was 
no way of passage into it, but through 
that other of Virtue: by which they in- 
tended to declare, that the entrance and 
ascent unto Honour ought to be only 
by virtuous actions. But things are of- 
tentimes far otherwise than they ought 
tobe. Virtue is as familiarly persecuted 
as rewarded; nor have persons of worth 
been always barely beholden to their 
merit for their preferment, but perhaps 
to some petty accident, or some inconsi- 
derable circumstance that served to set 
the wheels of their advancement a-going. 

1. Some kings, to make a jest, have 
advanced a man in earnest. When, 
amongst many articles exhibited to king 
Henry the Seventh by the Irish against 
the,earl of Kildare, the last was, “ Fi- 


_ nally, all Ireland cannot rule this earl:” 


** Then,” saith the king, “ shall this 
earl rule all Ireland; and made- him de- 
puty thereof, ° 

2. Canbyses king of Persia dying 


without issue, the princes agreed amongst 


themselves, that at an hour appointed 
they should meet in a certain piace on 
horseback, and that he whose horse 
should neigh first after they were upon 


“the place, should be chosen king. QO5c- 


barus, the groom of Darius’s horse, hav- 
ing understood thus much from Darius, 
told him he would give him the kingdom. 
Whereupon over-night he led the horse 
of Darius to that place, and suffered him 


‘there to cover a mare; and the next 


morning, when they were all met, Da- 


rius’s horse knowing the place, and miss- 
ing the mare, neighed: and so Darius 
was presently saluted Kiag. . 

3. Guymond, chaplain to king Henry 
the First, observing that (for the most 
part) unworthy men were ‘advanced to 
the best dignities in the church, as he 
ceicbrated divine service before the king, 
and was to read these words out of St. 
James; ‘ It rained not upon the earth 
three years and six months;”? he read it 
thus; “It rained not upon the earth 


one, one, one years and five one months.”? 


The king observed his reading, and af- 
terwards blamed him for it. But Guy- 
mond answered, ‘* That he did it on 
purpose, for such readers were soonest 
preferred by his majesty.” The king 
smiled, and in a short time after preferred 
him to the government of St. Frideswid’s, 


in Oxford. 


“4, I find it related in the Commenta- 
ries of the Greeks, that Semiramis was 
the concubine of one of the king’s slaves. 
As soon as Ninus had taken notice of 
her, he was-so taken with her beauty and 
wit, that he seized for himself: by degrees 
she had gained such an empire over him, © 
that:he could deny her nothing, nor was 
thete any thing but she durst ask. 
When once she had let fall in discourse, 
that there was one thing which she did 
earnestly desire, and he had bid her free- 
ly-and openly speak it whatsoever it was; 
‘¢ [ have desired,’’ said she, * to sit for 
one day in your throne, and do justice; 
and that for that whole day all should 
obey me in the same manner as they do 
you.””. ‘The king smiled, granted her 
request, aud forthwith sent forth his edict, 
“ that on such a day all men whatsoever 
should obey the commands of Semiramis; 
for such was the king’s pleasure.”” When 
the day came, the lady ascends the throne 
in her royal apparel; a mighty concourse 
there was: she at the first (as a matter 
of ‘trial of their obedience) commands 
something to be done of no great moment. 
When she perceived that she was exactly 
obeyed in all her precepts, she commands 
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the guards of the king’s body that they 
-seize the king Hamele When he was 
brought, she ordered them to bind him; 
and when bound, that they strike off his 
head: which was done. And by this 
means, from a day she prolonged the 
date of her empire many years, which 
“she ruled with great wisdom, success, 
and glory. 


5. Sir Walter Raleigh was born at 


Budely in Devonshire; his introduction 
to. the court was upon this occasion. 
‘This captain Raleigh, coming out of Ire- 
land into the, English court in good habit 
(his clothes being then a considerable 
part of his estate), found the queen walk- 
ing, till meeting with a dirty place, she 
seemed to scruple going over it: present- 
ly Raleigh cast and spread his new plush 
cloak on the ground, whereon the queen 
trod gently, rewarding him after wards 
with many suits for his so free and season- 
able tender of so fair a foot-cloth. An 
advantageous admittance into the first 
notice of a prince, is more than half a 
degree to preferment. When Sir Walter 
found some hopes of the queen’s favour 
reflecting on him, he wrote on a glass 
window obvious to the queen’s eye, 


«* Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 


Her majesty, either espying. or else be- 
ing shewed it, did under-write, » 


“If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” 
How great a person in that court this 
knight did afterwards prove to be, is 
scarcely unknawn to any, 

6. There was in the.city of Capua an 
ambitious nobleman ca!led Pacuvius Cala- 
vius: his credit grew, and was upheld b 
furthering all popular desires, ‘here 
was at this time a plebeian faction 1 the 
town, and that so prevalent, as that all 
was governed by the pleasure of the mul- 
titude, which also wholly followed the 
direction of this Pacuvius. The people 
had promised to yield up the town to 
Hannibal, and to meet him on the way 
to them with so many of their nobility ; 
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but they were unable to maintain any 
such negociation without the advice of 
the senate, andthe senate mainly oppo- 
sed it. ‘Ihe people, therefore, were in~ * 
censed against the senate, as having oc 
casioned them to disappoint their new 
friend; and withal, since by their promise 
they had discovered themselves, they 
feared lest their own senate, together 
with the Romans, should hold them in 
a straiter subjection than before. This 
fear being ready to break into some out- 
ragey Pacuvius made use of to serve his 
own ambition thus; he discoursed unto+ 
the senate as they sat in council about 
these motions troubling their city, and 
saic, ** That he himself had both married 
a Roman lady, and given his daughter in 
marriage to a Roman ;. but that the dane 
ger of forsaking the Roman- party was. 
not now the greatest: for that the peo- 
ple were violently bent to murder all the 
senate, and after to join themselves with 
Hannibal, who would countenance the 
fact, and save themselves harmless.’ 
This he spoke as a man well known to 
be beloved by the people, and privy unto 
their designg. Having thoroughly terris 
tied the scuate by laying open the danger 
hanging over them, he promised them 
nevertheless to deliver them all, and ta 
set things in quiet, if they would free- 
ly put themselves into his hands, offering 
his oath (or any other assurance they 
should demand) for his faithful meaning : 
they allagreed. ‘Then shutting up the — 
court, and placing a guard of his own | 
followers about it, that none might enter 
or issue forth without his leave, he called 
the people to assembly, and speaking as 
much evil of the senate as he knew they 
would be glad to hear, he told them, 


‘s¢ That these wicked governors were sur- 


prised at his policy, and all fast, ready 
to abide what sentence they would lay 
upon them. Only thus much he reese 
them (as a thing which necessity requis 
red) that they should choose. a new ses 
nate before they satisfied their anger 
upon the ald,”’? So rchearsing to them 
the names of, two or three senators, he 
asked what their judgment,was of those ? 
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ail cried out, “That they were worthy 
wf death.” ‘ Choose then,’’ (said he) 
& first of all some new ones into their 
places.” Hereat the multitude, unpro- 
vided for such an election, ~vas silent, 
until at last some ofie or other adventured 
to name whom he thought fit. The men 
so nominated were generally dislikcd by 
the whole assembly, either fot some 
fault, baseness, and insufficiéncy, or else 
even because they were unknown, and 
therefore held unworthy. The difficulty 
of the new election appearing more and 
hore, whilst more were yet to be chosen, 
(the fittest men to be substituted haying 
been named amongst the first, and not 
thought fit enough) Pacuvius intreated, 
and easily prevailed with the people, that 
the present senate might for this time be 
spared, in hopes of amendment hereafter, 
(which doubtless would be) having thus 
G>tained pardon for all offences past. 
Henceforth not only the people, as in 
former times, honoured Pacuvius, and 
esteemed him their patron, but the sena- 
tors also were wholly governed by him, 
as a person to whom they acknowledged 
themselves indebted for the safety of their 
lives. . . 

7, John Russel’s father was an esquire, 
and he was bred beyond sea, arrived at 
great accomplishments, and returned 
home about the time when Philip, king 
of Castile, (father to the emperorCharles 
the, Fifth) was forced by foul weather 
jato the haven of Weymouth. But it 
- js an ill wind that blows nobody profit: 
this accident proved the foundation of 
Mr. Russel’s preferment : for when sir 
“Thomas ‘Trencher bountifully received 
this royal guest, Mr. Russel was sent 
for to complete the entertainment; king 
Philip taking such delight in his compas 
ny, that, at his departare, he recom- 
mended him to king Henry the Seventh 
asa man fit td stand before kings, and, 
not before mean men. Indeed he was 
a man of spirit, carrying as a badge of 
valour, the loss of an eye he had sustain- 
ed at the siege of Montrule. King 
Henry the Highth much favoured him, 
inaking him comptroller of the household, 
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and privy counsellor; and in 1538 he 
created him Lord Russel, and made him 
keepei' of the privy sedi. A good share 
of the golden shower of abbey-lands fell 
into his lap, two mitred ones, ‘T'avistock 
and Thorney. King Edward the Sixth 
made him earl of Bedford. He died 
1554. 

8. Tiberius the emperor advanced a 
vulgar and mean person to the dignity of 
questorsliip, and preferred him before all 
the noble persons that were candidates 
for the office, and that only for taking 
off an amphora of wine, at a feast which 
he had made, at one draught. __ 

9, There was amongst the Medes a 
wise man named Dejoces, the son of 
Phraortes, who aspiring toa sovereignty 
over them, dealt in this mariner: When 
the Medes dwelt up and down in villages, 
Dejaces, observing great licence antongst 
them, managed all things that came be- 
fore him with studious and affected 
equity. Upon which the Medes that 
dwelt in the same village made him the 
judge of their controversies, which he 
compounded with great justice, and grew 
popular amongst such as lived near him. 
This being understood by others in other 
villages, they also assembled to Dejoces 
upon all occasions, as being the person 
alone that judged without corruption 3 
and in conclusion would suffer ‘none else 
to determine their causes in the whole 
province but Dejoces. He, now finding 
all to attend upon him, refused any long- 
er to sit in judicature, saying, “ He 
could not attend upon causes all day long 
as he had done, without apparent neglect 
of his own affairs.” Upon this there. 
followed much more rapine and villany 
than before: so that the Medes entered 
into council about their affairs, and (by 


- agreement) the friends of Dejoces advised 


saying, “ Else they 
could not long abide in their sy PE by 
reason of the unbridled liberty of the 
people.” It was resolved updn; then 
the question was, who should be the man 
they should elect? Dejoces was extolled 
_by all, and by general suffrage elected. 
Being brought amongst them and appro- 


to choose a king, 
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‘ved, he commanded that a palace should 
be built worthy of a prince, and that 


guards should be allotted him for the 


security of his person; this was per. 


formed: which done, he compelled them. 


to build one city, and this to be well for- 
tified and adorned: it was so, and called 
Ecbatana. And Dejoces having thus 
firmly fortified himselt and his palace, he 
caused the rest of the Medes to dwell 
up and down as before. ‘Then made he 
a law, that none should enter in to the 
king, but should transmit his business by 
such as were appointed on purpose, and 
no other should see the king; and that 
no man-should laugh or spit in his pre- 
sence. When he had thus established 
himself, he was severe in his justice: for 
they sending in their causes, they were 
sent back to them decided. Thus De- 
joces got the kingdom of Media, in 
which were these nations, the Buse, 
Paretaceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, 
and the Magi: and having reigned fifty- 
three years, left Phraortes his som his 
successor. 

10. In the reign of king William the 
Second, an abbey being vacant, two 
monks of the convent became suitors to 
him for the place, offering great sums of 
money, and each of them out-bidding 
the other. Whereupon the king looking 
about, and espying another monk stand- 
ing not far off, asked him what he would 
give for the place? who answered, 
“That he neither had he any thing to 
give, nor would give any thing if he had 
it; but came only to wait upon him 
back whom it should please the king to 
appoint the abbot.’? Well,”? said the 
king, “ thou hast spoken honestly: thou 
art fitter to be abbot thaneither of these :”? 
and so bestowed the place upon him 

ralis. 

11. Novellius Torquatus, a Milanois, 
was highly honoured amongst the Ro- 
mans, and especially by Tiberius ; for by 
him he was advanced to the proconsulship 
of Syria, a government of great honour 
and large command in the empire. The 
cause of this advancement was, for that 
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he could drink three gallons of wine at 
a draught, without taking his breath ; 
and he fairly drank off his liquor, and 
left no dregs behind him: and after he 
had drunk ‘so very much, he neither 
stammered in his speech, nor unburdened 
his stomach by vomiting : and how late 
soever he sat up at the wine over-night, 
he would be sure to relieve the morning- 
watch andcentinels. For these rare qua- 
lities he was dubbed knight by the sur- 
name of Tricongius, that is, the Three- 
Gallon Knight. | 

12, For the like quality, C. Piso did 
first rise, and afterwards was advanced to 
the provostship of the city of Rome by 
the same Tiberius; namely, for that in 
his court (being now emperor) he t. 
two days and two nights drinking con 
tinually, and never stirred foot from 
the table. ; 

13. In the time of William Rufus, 
king of England, there was one Roger, 
a poor priest, serving a cure ina village 
near Caen in Normandy. It chanced that 
Henry, the. king’s youngest brother, 
passing that way, made some stay in the 
village, and’ being desirous to hear mass, 
this Roger (then curate) was the man to 
say it: which he dispatched with such 
celerity, that the soldiers, who common- 
ly love not long masses, commended him 
for it, telling their lord, « That there 
could not be found a fitter priest for men 
of war than he.” Whereupon Henry 
appointed him to follow him: and when 
he came to be king, preferred him te 
many great places, and at last to be 
chancellor of England, and bishop of 
Salisbury. When king Stephen came to 
the crown, he held this man in as great 
account as his predecessor king Henry 
had done, and perhaps in greater. He 
arrived to such wealth, that he built the 
castles of Salisbury, the Yize, Sherburn, 
Malmsbury, and Newark, to which there 
were no structures comparable in the 
kingdom. He had also forty thousand 
marks in money; which, together with 
his castles, the king seized into his owa 
hands upon displeasure. 
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- 14, Claudius, upon the report of C, 
Caligula’s being slain, was so extremely 
terrified, and so doubtful and solicitous 
of his own safety, that he slily crept 
forth out of a-parlour at the court where- 
in he then was, and conveyed himself up 
into a garret near thereabouts, and there 
hid himself betwixt the hanging that 
hung before the door. Whilst he lurked 
close there, a private soldier chancing to 
run to and fro that way looking for plun- 
der, si his feet, and by earnest inqui- 
ry, asking who he was, happened to 
take knowledge of him. He drew him 
forth out of the place, and (when Clau- 
dius for fear fell down humbly at his 
feet, and took hold of his knees to move 
his compassion) saluted him emperor. 
From thence he immediately brought 
him to his fellow-soldiers, who as yet 


stood wavering: by them was he be- 


stowed in a litter; and because his own 
servants were fled, they by turns support- 
ed the litter upon their shoulders, and 
so he was brought into the pretorian 
camp, all sad, and amazed for fear ; 
pitied also by the multitude that met him 
upon the way, as if’some innocent had 
been led to execution. Beiag received 
within the intrenchments, he lodged in 
the camp all night, and in the morning 
the soldiers swore allegiance to him. 
Thus was he unexpectedly made emperor 
in the fiftieth year of his age. 

15. Regillianus was general in Illyri- 
cum, and the soldiers (being ill-affected 
to Gallienus the emperor) were busying 
themselves upon new desigas. It fortu- 
ned that many of them supped together ; 
and Valerianus, a tribune, in his wine and 
mirth, was asking, ‘ Whence may “we 
believe the name of Regillianus did first 
come??? A regno (from reigning) re- 
plied one: “* Then,” said allthe soldiers 
there present, ‘he may be a king.” And 
thus, upon the sole oecasion of this. one 
word, spoken by chance, he was fetched 
out of his tent, and saluted emperor, and 
behaved himself with -great gallantry 
against the Sarmartians, 

16. Tacitus the emperor was dead, and 
Florianus his brother aspired to the em- 
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pire ; but while the election was depend- 
ing, the oriental armies were resolved to 
have an emperor of their own choice, 
‘They were assembled together on pur- 
pose to pitch upon some one; when the 
tribunes (as it was fit in that case) ad- 
vised them to choose fortem, clementem, 
probum imperatorem : they catched at the 
word, and suddenly cried out, “ Probus 
Augustus, the gods preserve thee !”? So 
they clad Probus in purple, and the 
other imperial ornaments, and proclaimed 
him emperor. 

17. Pisistratus came this way to the chief 
rule and sole power in the city of Athens: 
he showed himself very affable and cour- 
teous to the citizens, and liberal where 
Occasion required it; so that he was 
looked upon as the sure refuge and sanc- 
tuary of such as were oppressed with in- 
jury or poverty. The nobility held this 
course of his suspected, and he was 
well aware thereof: and therefore he be- 
thought himself which way he, might 
cajole the nobility, and procure a guard 
about his own person. ‘T’o this purpose 
he gave himself several wounds, and tlen, 
all wounded and bloody, came into the 
market-place, and told the citizens, that 
“‘ these were the rewards of his goodness 
to them and theirs, which he had now 
newly received at the hands of the men 
of power in the city :” as also that ‘ his 
life was in perpetual hazard, unless they 
would take some course to secure it; un- 
to whom alone-he had devoted himself 
and life.” The people. were moved with 
indignation ; they decreed him a guard 
about his person, by which means he sup- 
pressed’ the nobility, made himself the 
tyrant of that city, and oppressed the 
people. 

18. Phrynichus was chosen general by 
the Athenians, not because of any grace 
or favour he was in with them, nor for 
any nobility in his descent, nor that he 
had the reputation of a-rich man, for 
which. reasons they had often preferred 
others ; but in a certain tragedy, having » 


framed his poem aud music so muci un- 


to military motion ; for this season alone 
the whole theatre cried out, that ‘ they 
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would have him for their general ;”” sup- 
posing that he could not be ignorant of 
military skill, who had composed a poem 
that had in it a spirit so agreeable to the 
condition of men of war, 

19. Alfredus, king of the West Sax- 
ons, went out one day a hunting, and 
passing by a certain wood, he heard, as he 
supposed, the cry of an infant from the 
top ofatree: he diligently enquired of 
the huntsman, ** what that was ?” com- 
gnanding one of themto climb the tree; 
where, in the top of it, was found an ea- 
gle’s nest, and therein a pretty sweet- 
faced infant, wrapped up in a purple man- 
tle, and upon each arm a bracelet of gold, 
a sign of the nobility of his parents, This 


child the king carried with him, caused ° 


him to be baptized, and, from the nest 
wherein he was found, he gave him the 
name of Nesting. After he had given 
him noble education, he advanced him to 
the dignity of an earl. 

20. Louis XI. king of France,having 
a most famous astrologer in his court, 
and intending one day to go a hunting, 
asked him, “ Whether it would be. fair 
weather, or whether he did not. suspect 
it would rain ?” who, having consulted 
his astrolabe, answered, that “ the day 
would be fair and serene.” The king de- 
termined therefore to pursue his design ; 
but having rode out of Paris, and coming 
near the forest, he met a collier driving 
his ass, laden with coals, who said, that 
“the king would do well to go back, 
because in a few hours there would be a 
great storm.” Butas what such people 
say is but little regarded, the king made 
noaccount of it, but rode into the forest, 
and was no sooner there, but: the day 
grew dark, thunder and lightning came 
on, and the rain fell in such abundance, 
that every one endeavouring to save him- 
self, the king was left alone, who had no 
recourse but to his horse’s swiftness, to 
escape this misfortune. The next day the 
king, having sent for the collier, asked 
him, ‘* Where he had learned astrology?" 
and “ how he could so exactl tell what 
weather should happen??? ‘The collier 
answered, Sir, [ was never at school, 
and indeed I can neither read nor write ; 
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nevertheless, I keep a good astrologer in 
my house, who never deceives me.’”’ The 
king being amazed, asked him, “* what 
was his astrologer’s name ?”’ Upon which 
the poor man, quite abashed, answered, 
*¢ Sir, it is the ass which your majesty 
yesterday saw me driving, laden with 
coals : as soon as bad weather is coming, 
he hangs down his ears forward, and 
walks more slowly than usual, and rubs 
himself against the walls: by these signs, 
Sir, I certainly foresee rain, which was 
the reason that yesterday I advised your 
majesty to return home.” The king 
hearing this, cashiered his astrologer, and 
gave a small salary to the collier, that 
he might make much of his ass, and 
said, with an oath, that “ forthe future 
the collier’s ass should be his astrologer.” 

21. The aforesaid king went one day 
into his kitchen, dressed in a very plain 
woollen gown, and asked a boy that was 
turning the spit some questions; who 
not knowing him, answered, “I am a na- 
tive of Berry, such-a-one’s son, and my 
name is Stephen; I serve the king here 
in mean quality, and yet I get as much 
" "The king asked him “ what the 
king got?” ‘ His expences,” said he, 
“and by my faith, I will have my ex- 
pences of him, as he has of God ; and he 
will carry away no more than I.” The 
king (who sometimes raised people ina 
frolic) was pleased with the answer, and 
Stephen made his fortune by it, for the 
king made him his valet-de-chambre, and 
he grew very rich, 

22. ‘The same king, as he entered into 
a church one day, whilst the great bell 
went, he saw a a poor priest sleeping be- 
fore the door; and enquiring “if any 
body was dead?” he was told that “a 
canon was dead, whose benefice was in his 
majesty’s nomination.” Whereupon he 
ordered the priest to succeed him, to yee 
rify the proverb, “ that he who is hap- 
py> his good fortune comes when he is 
asleep.” 


® 
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CHAP. XVIII. | 


Of stindry Customs that were in use and 
force with different Nations and People. 


Amonest the many millions of faces 
avhich are to be seen in the world, there 
are not any two of them that are exactly 
and in all points alike ; and though there 
may be some similitude in yoices, yet there 
is something in every one that is pecu- 
liar, and that serves to distinguish it from 
that of another man. Nor is there less 
variety in the wits, minds, and inclina- 
tions of men: and hereupon it is that the 
‘customs and manners of nations and par- 
ticular persons do accordingly differ and 
alter from one another. are 

1. The Egyptians at their'feasts used 
to carry about the dried anatomy of a 
man in a coffer, not so much in memory 
of Osiris, slain by Typho, and in a chest 
cast into the sea ; but that, being inflamed 
with wine, they might mutually exhort 
one anegther to the use and enjoyment of 
these present good things, because ere 
Jong all of them would be as that ske- 
Jeton. 

2. The Spartans, when they brought 
home with them any friend or guest, 
showing them the doors, they used to say, 
«¢ "Not a word that is spoken passes out 
here.”? Plutarch also tells, that by the in- 
stitution of Lycurgus, when they invited 
any to:feast with them, he who was the 
elder stood at the door of the dining- 
room, and pointing to it, said to all that 
entered, ‘ Nothing that is spoken passes 
these doors to be told abroad :” express- 
ing thereby that all the guests had a 
full freedom and liberty to speak, with- 
out any constraint upon them. ; 

3. The same Spartans, in those feasts 
of theirs that are called Phiditia, have 
their prefects, or stewards, who bring in 
two or three of the Helotes (that 1s, their 
- slaves), drunk and intoxicated with wine, 
and expose them publicly in that posture 
to their youth, that they may see what 
it is to be drunk, and that, by their un- 
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seemly and uncomely behaviour, they 
might be brought into a detestation of 
that vice, and to a love of temperance 
and sobriety. 

4. The Massilienses have standing be. 
fore the gates of their city two coffins, 
one wherein the bodies of freemen, the 
other wherein those of servants, are car- 
ried in a cartto burial, which they do 
without weeping: their mourning is 
finished upon the funeral day, witha feast 
among their friends. There is also a pub- 
lic poison kept in that city, ‘which is de- 
livered to that person who hath made it 
appear to the magistrates of six hundred 
(that is, their senate), that he hath suffi- 
cient causes to desire to die. Also they 
suffer no man to enter into the town with 
anv weapon ; but there is appointed at 
the gate one to receive them at their en- 
trance, and to deliver them back at their 
departure. ‘hus, as their entertainments 
to others are humane, so to themselves 


‘they are safe. 


5. There is a memorable custom of the 
Athenians, that a freed-man, convicted 
of ingratitude towards his patron, shall 
forfeit the privilege of his freedom ; as 
who should say, ‘* We scorn to have 
thee a citizen, who art so base a valuer 
of so great a gift; nor can we ever be 
brought to believe that he can be advan- 
tageous to the city, whom we perceive 
to be villanous at home. Go thy way 
then, and be still a servant, seeing thou 
knowestnot how to esteem thy freedom.” 

6. The same Athenians (by an an- 
tient usage among themselves) as soon 
as their children’came to some matu- 
rity, they designed them to their se- 
veral trades in this manner: They laid 
before them instruments and tcols of 
all kinds; and whatsoever the youth 
applied himself, or seemed to be delighted 
with, to that kind of handicraft they dis- 
posed of him, as if Nature itself had 
thereby hinted out so much to him. ' 

7. The Romans, when in debate about 
the punishment of any crime, if it fell 
out that in the suffrages the votés were 
evenly divided, the judgment: passed to 
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the advantage of the delinquent. Which 
was also often done by the Athenians: 
for when they collected votes about the 
extinguishment of the Mytilenians, and 
found them equal on each side, the opi- 
nion of Diodorus was followed, because 
it. was the most merciful, 

8.'The triumphers at Rome of old used 
to invite the consuls and senate to the tri- 
. umphal feast ; but afterward they pub- 
Jicly besought the consuls that they 
would not come ; and sent messengers te 
them to desire their absence. For the 
most honourable seat was the place of 
the triumphant person, and he was to, be 
attended on:home from the feast ; which 
# was not lawful to do to any mah (the 
‘ eonsuls present) but only to themselves. 

’ g. The Athenians, at the first entrance 
of a new servant into their houses, had 
this custom; the master or mistress 
threw figs, and dates, and nuts, end other 
fruits, upon him, which were scrambled 
for by the rest of the servants. After the 
same manner they used to do to ambas- 
sadors, to such as were newly entered 
upon the priestly office, to men who were 
newly married, and to all others to whom 
they wished well: because it was a sign 
of prosperity and abundance. 

10. The Scythians had this custom 
tmongst them : that if any man had re- 
ceived an injury from another, which he 
thought he had not sufficient power to re- 
venge upon his adversary, he sacrificed an 
ox ; he cut the flesh in pieces, and boiled 
them; then spreading the hide of him 
upon the ground, he sat upon him with 
his hands upon his back, than which 
there is not a greater way of supplication 
amongst the Scythians. He that would 
might take part of the flesh of the sacri- 
fice; and standing with his right foot 
upon the hide, swore to give him his as- 
sistance; and this oath was held as invio- 
lable. | . 

11. Amongst the Romans, he who was 
in question for his life, when he was 
brought forth at the day of trial before 
the people, both himself, his friends, rela- 
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tions, and nearest neighbours, were te 
stand in sordid clothes, all filthy, -weep- 
ing, with the hair of their heads and 
beards grown, deprecating the punish- 
ment 3 that by this deformed and uncome- 
ly habit they might move the people to 
compassion and mercy before such time ag 
the tribes were put upon the the vote. 
12. In Meroe, amongst the Egyptians, 


if the king hath committed aught that is 


evil, they do not punish him at all: but all 
men turning from him, and shunning any 
converse with him, he is suffered to die 
with grief. 

13. The custom of the Ethiopians is 
not to punish any subject with death, 
though he is condemned; but one of the 
lictors is sent to the malefactor with the 
sign of death carried before him ; which 
received, the criminal goes home, and 
puts himself to death. ‘T’o change death 
into banishment is held unlawful: and it 
is said, that when one had received the 
sign of death, and had intentions to fly 
out of Ethiopia, his mother being appre- 
hensive of it, fastened her girdle about his 
neck ; and he, not offering to resist her 
with his hands, lest he should there- 
by fasten a reproach upon his family, was 
strangled by her. 

14. Inthegreater India, in the kingdom 
of Var (in which St. Thomas is said ta be 
slain and buried )he, amongst them whoisto 
undergo a capital punishment, begs of the 
king that he may rather die in honour of 
some god, than an inglorious death b 
the hands of the hangman. If the king 
in mercy grant him it, by his kindred with 
great joy he is led through the city with 


mighty pomp ; he is placed in a chair with 


sharp knives hung all about his neck. 
When he comes to the place of execu- 
tion, with a loud voice he affirms he will 


-die in honour of this or that god: then 


taking one of the knives, he wounds him- 
self where he pleases; then a second, then 
a third, till his strength fail ; and so he is 
honourably burnt by his friends. 
15..The Mosyneci, who lived beyond 
the river Carimbis, if their king whom 
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they have chosen’ hath done any thing 
amiss, they suffer him_not to eat any 
thing for one whole day. : 

_ 16. The Scots have a custom (which 
is also at Milan), they call it an indict- 


ment; there is a chest in the church, 


into which any man may cast a paper, 
having the name of the delinguent, the 
erime done by him, tlie place and time, 
and also the witnesses set down. This 
chest is opened in the presence of the 
judge, the king’s proctor being by ; and 
this is done every fifteenth day, that there 
may be a private inquiry made of all such 
persons whose names are there found, and 
they accordingly to. be brought before 
them. r | 
17. The antient Romans appointed, 
that about the axes which were carried 
before the magistrates, bundles of rods 
should be bound; that while those bun- 
dles were unlosing, a convenient space of 
time should be given to the magistrate, 
lest, in a heat of passion, he should com- 
mand such things to be done, whereof af- 
terwards he should but in vain repent 
himself, : + OE 
18. The .Egyptians yearly compelled 
all persons to give in their names and 
professions to the, magistrate: and such 
as they found to lie, or live upon unlaw- 
ful gains, they adjudged to death. Also 
about the neck of their principal justice, 
there is hung the image of a deity of cold 
and gems, which deity they called Truth; 
» by which they shewed, that truth ought 
always to'be in the heart and mouth of 
a judge; and when they beheld that, they 
should prefer it before all other thin ZS. 
19. The Romans used to take a Nay 
the horses from such men as were of a fat 
and corpulent body, as a mark of infamy 
‘upon them; fo- when thtough luxury 
| they had unfitted themselves for the ser- 
_ vice of their country, they should be with- 
out public hofour in it. Also they 
caused suchas were convicted of cowardice 
to be let blood in the arm, that they 
might dishonourably losethat blood which 
* they feared to shed for the honour and 
_ safety of their country. 
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20. that was also a praise-worthy cus. 
tom of the Romans, whereby it was for= 
bidden, that those spoils which they had 
taken from their enemies, and consumed 
through length of time, should ever be 
renewed. By which they seemed to take 
care that that hatred which might aps 
pear to be retained while the spoils were 
standing, should in some time be oblite- 
rated, and cease with the spoils theme 
selves. 

21. The Corinthians used, without 
much examination, to hang up such as 
were suspected of theft: and. upon thé 
third day after, the matter was strictly 
examined by the judge; then if it was 
found that they had really committed 
the theft whereof they had been accused, _ 
they left them hanging upon the gallows z 
but if they were adjudged to be innocent, 
they were taken thence, and buried with 
honour at the public charge. : 

22. Vhe Thracians did ‘celebrate the 
birth of any with mournful complaints, 
and their funerals with all the signs ‘of 
mirth and expressions of joy: this they 
did without any directions therein from 
the learned, but only moved thereunto 
with apprehensions of the miserable cons 
dition of human life. 

23. The Lycians, when any matter of 
mourning doth befall them, uze te put 
pon themselves the cloaths and habit of 
a woman ; that so being moved with the 
efleminacy of their dress, they might.be 
willing the sopner to lay aside their foolish 
grief. 

24, ‘The old Gauls had a custom, that 
when they were about to make war, they 
called forth their armed youth into coun- 
cil; and he, whosoever he was, that’ came 
last upon that summons, was put to death: 
by torments. | 

25. Vhe Romans, whether they went 
into the couatry, or travelled further, at, 
their return used to gend a messenger be- 
fore them to their wives, to ket them 
Know that they were at hand: and upon 
this reason they did it, because women, 
in the absence of their husbands, are sup- 
posed to be detained with many cares, and 
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much employment, possibly they have 
brawls and discontents in the family ; that 
therefore all these? might be laid aside, 
and that they might have time to receive 
their husbands in peace, and with cheer- 
fulness, they sent before them the news 
of their arrival. 

9g. Plutarch saith, that ‘ the king of 
Persia hath one of his bed-chamber, who 
hath this given him in charge, that in the 
- morning, when he first enters the king’s 
chamber, he should awake him with these 
words: “ Arise, O king, and take care 
of those affairs which Mesoromasdes hath 
commanded thee to take care of.” 

27. The Jews, before they entered bat- 
tle, by public edict commanded them to 
depart from the army who were newly 
married, and had not brought home their 
wives 3 also all those that had planted a 
vineyard, and had not yet eaten of the 
fruit. of it; and those who had begun to 
build a house, and had not yet finished 
it ; together with these, all such as were 
cowardly and fearful ; lest the desire of 
those things which the one had begun, 
or the faint-heartedness of the others, 
should occasion them to fight feebly ; 
and also, by their fears, possess the hearts 
of such as were bold and valiant. 

98, The manner of making war 
amongst the Romans, and the recovery 
of such things as were injuriously detain- 
. ed. was this: they sent forth feciales, or 
heralds, whom they also called orators, 
crowned with vervain, that they might 
make the gods witnesses, who are the re- 
vengers of broken leagues. He that was 
crowned with vervain carried a turf, with 
the grass upon it, out of the tower ; and 
the ambassador, when he came to their 
borders, who were the offerers of the in- 
jury, covering his face with a wool- 
i veil. « Hear, O Jupiter,” said he, 
“ hear, ye borders,”’ (and then naming the 
people whose borders they were) “ hear 
ye that which is right. I am the public 
messenger of the people of Rome, and 
justly and piously come as their ambassa- 
Sor2? Then he spake all their de- 
mands, and called Jupiter to witness: 
«“ If L have unjustly or impiously de- 
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manded those men or those thing's to be 
yielded back to the people of Rome, do 
thou then never suffer me to return in 
safety to my own country.” This he did 
wlien he was enteréd upon thieir borders, 
when he met any man, when he entered 
the gates of the city, and when he came 
into the forum: then if that which he 
demanded was not restored, at the end — 
of thirty days ‘he thus declared war? 
“ Hear, Jupiter and Juno Quirinus, ccles- 
tial, terrestrial, and infernal gods, I call 
thee to witness, that these people,” (and 
named them) ‘ are unjust, and will not de 
right.” But of these matters the elder 
of us will consult how to regain our 
right. Then he being returned to 
Rome, they entered upon the debate; and 
if it was decreed as right, then the herald 
returned with a spear in his hand, pointed 
with iron. Upon their borders (before 
three children at least) he pronounced, 
that ‘* such a people had offered force toy 
and injured the people of Rome ; and that 
the people of Rome had commanded that 
war be made with them; for which cause 
he and the people of Rome declared and 
made war with such a people.” And 


when he had said this, he threw the jave+ 


lin or spear upon their borders. 

99. 'The Persians desired not to see 
theirchildren before such time as they had 
completed their seventh year; and for 
this reason, that they might the better be 
able to bear their death, in case they 
should die when they were little ones. 

30. The Danes used when the Engs 
lish drank to stab them, or cut their 
throats: to. avoid which villany, the par- 
ty then drinking requested some of the 
next unto him to be his surety or pledges 
whilst he paid nature her due; and 
hence have we our usual custom of pledg« 
ing one another. 

31. At Negapatan, a town upon the 
river Negay, and in the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, they have this odd custom in the 
celebration of their martiages: a -Bra- 
min (or priest), a cow, and the two lo- 
vers, go together to the water-side, where 
the Bramin mutters-a prayerof small mat- 
ter, and to as little purpose; which 
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nished in order, they link hands, and have 
the cow’s tail commixed, as a holy tes- 


timony; on all together the Bramin 


pours his hallowed oil, and forces the 
beast into the river, wherein she goes so 


‘far, till they are to the middle in water. 


The cow returns .not, nor do they disu- 
nite till she is frighted with the water ; 


‘then being on the shore, they uatie their 


hands, and hold that conjunction sacred 
and powerful ever after. , 

32. When any Chinese dies, they wash 
him every where, perfume him next, and 
then they put his best clothes on, and 


hate to let his head be naked: that done, 


they seat- him in his chair, and make him 
sit as if he was not dead, but living. At 
a set time his wife enters,the room; sue 
first does him. respect, kisses him; and 
takes her farewel, by expressing’so much 
love and sorrow as is possible. At her 

eparture she takes her lodsing ; and her 
children next enter, where they kneel, 
kiss his hands, and strive to outvie each 
other in their ejaculations, and such out- 
ward motions of sorrow and piety as is 
imaginable, beating .their breasts, and 
pouring out tears in abundance. Next 
to them ‘his kindred do their parts, and 
then his friends and other acquaintance. 
The third day they coffin him in most 
precious wood, cover it witha costly 
cloth, and over it place his image; for 
fifteen days the corpse rests so, each day 
having a table spread with dainty meats : 
but nightly the priests eat it, and burn 
incense, and offer an expiatory sacrilice. 
Whea they carry it to the graye (which 
is neither within any townor city), they 
have women that do accompany it, pur- 
posely hired to howl, to tear their hair, 
and to move others to compassion. Some- 


times upon his coffin they place divers 


pictures of dead men, whom they intreat 
to show him the best way to Paradise, 
That done, his wife and children for some 
¥ i > £ } 35 i f 
days seclude themszives from the sight o 


gen, and when they go. abroad, go do- 


lorously habited. They pit coarse gack- 


cloth néxt their skin, have the:r clothes 
made long and plain, and for three years 


- scarce laugh, or seem to joy in any thing; 
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but contrarywise, endeayour.to the ut- 
most of their power to aggrandize their 
duty, by a continued lamentation, absti- . 
nence from public feasts and pastimes ; 
and in all their letters,” instead of their 
names, subscribe themselves such a one’s 
disobedient and unworthy child, &c. 

33. It was a custom in Alexandria, 
that upon certain stated and appointed 
days, some particular persons were carried 
about in a chariot, to whom it was giv= 
en in charge, that “ they should pass 
throughout the whole city, and make a 
stand at whose door they pleased, they 
should there sing aloud th: faults that the 
persons in that house were suilty of.’— 
‘They might not causelessly reproach any, 
but publish the very truth; to: which 
purpose they were studiously beforehand 
to inquire into the manner of the life of 
each citizen. ‘Theend of this custom 
was,that men might be moved to reform, | 
by the consideration of that shame which 
was publicly provided for a dishonest 
life. — . 

54. ‘Tne custom of establishing a mu. 
tual and ‘lasting frieadship betwixt two, 
and also of paces when they catered in- 
to inviolaile leagues or alliances was this: 
they jomed their right hands, aad thea 
both their thambs were hard bound about 
with astring ; as soon as the blood came 
into the extremities of them, they were 
lightly pricked, that the blood came, and 
then each licked up some of the other’s 
blood. ‘The ‘friendship or league’ cons ° 
tracted by this ceremony was held most 
sacred, as being signed with their own 
blood. In this maaner the 1anabitants 
of the island Palmaria, fhe Scytaians, 
Georgians, and divers other nations, be~ 
gin their friendships, aad, as we read in 
Atheuzus, the Germans themselves. 

35. It wasa common use amongst the 
Romans, and divers other nations, as well 
amongst princes as private persons, that 
if there happened any differe.ce of anex- 
traordinary character amongst them, they 
used to send a public oticer, or private 
messenger, to let them know (waom they 
conceived they had injury by) that they 
did solemaly renounce ali friendsiip with 
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them, and that they did forbid them their 


howses, and all expectation of any rites 
éf hospitality. And theythought it unrea- 
sonable to hurt him by werd or deed, 
who had been their friend, till they had 
gent him this declaration, that he might. 
stand upon his guard. Thus. Badius, 
the Campanian, betwixt both armies re- 
nounced friendship with Q. Crispinus, a 
‘Roman, that so he might have the free- 
dom to assault him as an enemy 5 and 
thus dealt king Amasis with Polycrates, 
not that he had disobliged him, but that 
he feared his misfortune. 
36. Amongst the Persians they had 
this custom: that when any was accu- 
sed in tke court fora breach of the laws, 
though it did plainly appear that he was 
guilty, yet should he not be iminediately 
condemned, but first there should be an 
exact enquiry made into the whole course 
of his life, and a strict account should be 
taken whether his evil and unhandsome 
actions, or his gallant and commendable 
‘ones were the most: then if the number 
ef his base and unworthy doings were 
tound to be the greatest, he was con- 
demned ; if otherwise, he was absolved. 
Tor they thought it‘was beyond human 
power pepetually to keep to that which 
was right, and that they were to be ac- 
counted good, net who never did aMISSs, 
bet for the most part did that which was 
tight. 
37. When the great chan is dead, and 
his funerals prepared; his body is carried 
to the mountain Alcan, which is the 
place appointed for the sepulture of their 
kings: and thenthose that attend upon 
the corpse thither, are commanded to kill 
all persons indificrently whom they meet 
with upon the way, and to charge them 
jhat they perform diligent service to their 
dead kingrinthe other world, When tkedead 
becy of the great chan Mongo, who was 
the fifth in order, were conducted to that 
place, there were no less than twenty 
thousand slain by this means” upon the 

“yay: at another time three hunared 
iheusard were killed upon the like occa- 
sion, says Kornmannus. 

£8. The commonwealth of the Ly- 
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cians heretofore ordained, that all thosé 
who would propose any novelty in matter 
of law, should deliver it in public with 
a halter about their necks, to the end, 
that if their propositions were not found 
to be good and profitable to the republic, 
the authors thereof should immediately 
be strangled upon the place. 


89, The funerals. of the Indian Per- 


“gees are in this manner: they put the dead 


bedy into a winding-sheet $ all the way 
his kindted beat themselves, but in great 
silence, fill they come within fifty or am 
hundred paces of the burial place, where 
the herbood or priest meets them, (obser= 
ving ten foot distance) attired ina yellow 
scarf, and a thin turban. ‘The necesse* 
lars (or bearers) carry the corpse upon 
an iron bier (wood is forbidden, in that 
issacredte the fire which they worship) to 
a little shed, or furnace, where, so soon 
as some mystic antics are acted, they 
hoist it up to the top ofa round stone. 
building, twelve foot high, and eighty, in 
circuit ; the entrance is only at the 
north-east side, where, through a small 
graté or hole, they convey the carcase 
into a common montment;.the good men 
into one, and the bad men into another. 
It is fat above, wholly open, plaistered 
with smooth white loom, hard and 
smooth like that of Paris. In the midst 
thereof is a hele descending to the bot- 
tom, made to let in the putrefaction 184 
suing irom the decayed bodies, which 
are thereupon lai¢ naked in two rovs, 
exposed to the sun’s flaming rage, and 
merciless appetite of ravenous vultures, © 
who commonly are fed by these carcases, 
tearing the raw fleshasunder,and deform: 
ing it in an ugly sort; so that the abo- 
minable ‘stink of those unburied bodies 
(in some places three hundred) is so 
loathsome and strong, that they would 
prove worse seen then spoken of. ‘The 
desire to see strange sights allures a tra- 
veller, but the Persees delight not that © 
a stranger should go up. to view them. / 

40. In the Roman marriages, which 
commenced with contracts mutually seal- 
ed and signed with the signets of divers 
witnesses there present, there were sun- 
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dry customs observed by them. The 
man, in token of good-will, gave to the 
woman a ring, which she was to wear 
upon the next finger to the little one on 
the left hand,’ because unto that finger 
alone a certain artery proceedeth from the 
The word nupiiz, which signi- 
fics marriage, had its derivation 2 nudo, 
which in old time signified to cover; the 
custom being, that the woman should be 


_ brought to her husband with a covering 


or veil cast over her face. Also because 


of the good suécess that Romulus and his 


followers had in the violent taking away 
of the Sabine women, they continued a 
custom that the man should come and 


take away away his wife by a seeming 
violence from the lap or bosom of her - 


mother, or her next of kin. ‘She being 
thus taken away, her husband did disse- 
yer and divide the hair of her head with 
the top of a spear, wherewith some fencer 
had been formerly killed; which ceremo;- 
ny did betoken that nothing should dis- 
join them but such a spear, or such like 
violence. Towards night the woman 
was brought home to her husband’s 
house with five torches, signifying there- 
by the need which married persons have 
offive goddesses and gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Venus, Suadela, and Diana, who is call- 
ed Lucina, When the woman was thus 
brought to the door, then she did anoint 
the. door of the posts with oil: from 
which ceremony the wife was called uxor, 
guasi unxor. Thisended, the bride-men did 
tift her over the threshold, and so carried 
her in by a seeming violence, because in 
modesty she would not seem to go with- 
out force into that place where she must 
eceaseto be amaid. At her carrying in, 
all the company did cry out with a loud 
voice, Talassio, Talassio; for which cus- 


-. tom Plutarch alledge this reason for one. 


At the rape of the Sabine virgins, there 
were some of the-poorer sort spied car- 


_rying away one of the fairest women: 


some of the chief citizens would have 
taken her from them, but they began to 
cry out,“ That they carried her to Talas- 
sius, a great man, and well-beloved among 
the Romans.” At the naming of Talas- 
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sius they suffered her to be carried away, 
themselves accompanying her, and oftea 
crying Talassie, Talassio ; from whence 't 
hath been been continued as a custom 
amongst the Romans ever after at. their 
marriages to sing, Talassio, Talassio. 
4i. The black people of Caffares, in 
the land of Mosambique, have a custom 
amongst them, that when they go te 
war against their enemies, he that taketh 
or killeth most men is accounted the best 
and bravest man, and much respected. As 
a proof of his gallantry unto his. king, 
from as many as he hath slain or taken 
prisoners he cuts off the privy:members, 
and dries them well, because they should 
not rot; with these thus dried h> comes 
before his king with great reverence, in 
the presence of the principal:men in the 
village, where taking these members one 
by one into his mouth, he spits them on 
the groundat the king’s feet, which the 
king with great thanks accepts ; and the 
more to reward and recompense their va- 
lour, he causes them allto be taken up, 
and given him again for a signand tokew 
of honour. Whereby from that time 
forwards they are .accounted as knights, 
and they take all those members, where- 
with the king hath thus honoured them, 
and tie them all upon a string, like a 
bracelet or chain, and when they marry, 
or go toany wedding or feast, the bride 
or wife of such knights do wear ‘the 
aforesaid chain about theit necks, which 
amomg them is as great an honour as it 


1s with us to wear the golden fleece, or 


the garter in England: andthe brides of 
such knights are therewith as proud as 
if they were the mightiest queens in ali 
the world. 

42, When any of the Indian noblemer 
or Bramins {that is priests) die, their 
friends assemble together, and make a 
hole inthe ground, wherein they throw 
much wood, sweet sanders, and other 
spices, with rice, corn, and much oil, 
because the fire should burn the stronger. 
Whith done, they lay the dead braminu 
‘in it: then comes his wife with music, 
and many of her nearest friends, all 
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her husband’s life, encouraging her to fol- . 


Jow her husband, and to go with him 
into another world. Then she takes all 
her jewels, and parts them amongst her 
“friends, and so with a cheerful counte- 
nance she leapeth into the fire, and is pre- 
sently covered with wood and oil: so she 


is quickly dead, and with her husband’s 
x 


body is burnt toashes. 


—— 


43, <> The follow articles are collected 
chiefly from a curious book entitled, 
L’ Esprit des Usages et des Coutumes. 

The Maldivian islanders eat alone. 
They retire into the most hidden parts of 
their house,’ and they draw down the 
cloths that serve as blinds to their win- 
dows, that they may eat unobserved. 
«¢' This custom probably arises,” says the 
author, ‘ from the savage, in the early 
periods of society, concealing himself to 
eat: he fears that another, with as sharp 
an appetite, but more strong than him- 
self, should. come and ravish ‘his meal 
from him. Besides, the ideas of witch- 
¢raft are widely spread among barbarians, 
and they are not a little fearful that some 
incantation may be thrown amongst 
their victuals.” 

In noticing the solitary meel of the 
Maldivian islanders, anotherreason may be 
alledged for this misanthropic repast. 
They never will eat with one who is in— 
ferior to them in birth, in riches, or indig- 

“nity ; and, as itis adifficult matter to set- 
tle this equality, they are condemned to 
lead this unsociable life. On the contrary 

» the islanders of the Philippines are re~ 
markably social: whenever one of them 
finds himself without a companion to 
partake of his meal, he runs till he meets 
one; and we are assured, that "however 
keen his appetite may be, he ventures 
not to satisfy it without a guest. 

The tables of the Chinese shine with 
a beautiful varnish, and are. covered 
with silk carpets, very elegantly worked. 
‘They do not make use of plates, knives, 

or forks; every guest has two little ivory. 
er ebony sticks, which he handles with 
great dexterity. 
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The Otaheitans, who are lovers of so- 
ciety, and very gentle in their manners, 
feed separately from each other. Atthe 
hour of repast the members of each fa- 
mily divide: two brothers, two sisters, 
and even husband and wife, father and 
mother, have each their respective bas- 
ket, They place themselves at the dis- 
tance of two or three yards from each 
other, turn their backs, and take their 
meal in profound silence. 

The custom of drinking at different 
hours from thoseassigned for eating, Is to 
be met with amongst many savage- na- 
tions. It was originally begun from ne- 
cessity, and became a habit, which sub- 
sisted even when the fountain-head was 
near them. ‘* A people transplanted,’ 
observes our ingenious philosopher, “ pre- 
serve in another climate modes of living 
which relate to those from whence they 
originally came. It is thus that the In- 
dians of Brazil scrupulously abstain from . 
eating when they drink, and from drink- 
ing when they eat. - 

When neither decency nor politeness is 
known, the man who invites his friends 
to.a repast is greatly embarrassed to tes- 
tify his esteem for his guests, and to pre- 
sent them with some amusement ; for the 
savage guest imposes on him some obli- 
gation. Amongst the greater part of the 
American Indians the host is continually 
on the watch to solicit them to eat, but 
couches’ nothing himself. In New France 
ne wearies himself with singing to divert 
the company while they eat. 

When civilization advances, we wish 
to shew our confidence to our friends: 
we treat them as relations; and it is said, 
that in China the master of the house, to 
give a mark of his politeness, absents him- 
self while his guests regale themselves at 
his table in undisturbed revelry. 

‘The demonstrations of friendship in a 
rude state have a savage and gross cha- 
racter, which it is not a little curious to 
observe, ‘The Tartars pull a man by the 
ear to press him to drink ; and they con- 
tinue tormenting him till he opens his 
mouth: they then clap their hands, and. 
dance before him. , 

/ No customs seem more ridiculous thar. 
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those practised by a Kamchatdale, whe- 
ther he wishes to make another his friend. 
He firstinvites himto eat: the hostandhis 
guest strip themselves in a cabin, which 
is heated toan uncommon degree ; while 
the guest devours the food with which 
he is served, the other continually stirs 
the fire.. The stranger must bear the ex- 
cess of the heat as well as of the repast. 
He vomits ten times before he will yield; 
but at lengthobligedto acknowledge him- 


self overcome, he begins to compound 


matters.. He purchases a moment’s re- 


spite by a present of clothes or dogs 5. 


for his host threatens to heat the 


_cabin, and oblige him to eat till he 


dies. The stranger has the right of 
retaliation allowed him; he treats in 
the same manner, and exacts the same 
presents: Should his host not accept the 
invitation of his guest, whom he has so 
handsomely regaled, he would come and 
inhabit his cabin, till he had obtained 
from him the presents he had in s0 sin- 
gular a manner given to him. 

For this extravagant custom a curious 
reason has been alledged. It is meant to 
put the person to trial, whose friendship 
is sought.. The Kamchatdale, who is at 
the expence-of the fires and the repast, 


| is desirous to know if the stranger has 


the strength to support pain with him, 
and if he is generous enough to share 


‘with him some part of his property. 


While the guest is thus employed on his 
meal, he continues heating the cabin to 
an insupportable degree ; and, fora last 
proof of the stranger’s constancy and at- 
tachment, he exacts more clothes and 
more dogs. ‘The host passes through the 
same ceremonies in the cabin of the stran- 
ger, and he shows, in his turn, with what 
degree of fortitude he can defend his 
friend. - It is thus that the most singular 
customs would appear simple, if it were 


possible for the philosopher to contem-. 


plate them on the spot. 

As a distinguishing mark of their 
esteem, the negroes of Ardra drink out 
of one cup at the sametime. The king 
of Luango eats in one house, and drinks 
A Kamchatdale kneels be- 
fore his guest; he cuts an enormous 


' the state. 


(43.) Curiosities of Literature, vol. 1. p. 264, 


slice from a sea-calf, crams it entire inte 
the mouth of his friend, crying out fu- 
riously,, Duna!“ There!” and cutting 
away what hangs about his lips, snatches 
and swallows it with avidity. ‘ 
A barbarous magnificence attended the 
feasts of the antient monarchs of France. 
Weare informed that after their corona- 
tion, or consecration, when they sat at ta- 
ble, the nobility served themon horseback. 
44, On the first establishment of the 
French monarchy, the name of Champs- 
de- Mars was given to the’ general .assem- 
blies of the people, who were convoked 
every year by the king to’ make. new 
aws or new regulations, to hear the com- 
plaints of tieir subjects, to: determine 
great differences between the princes and. 
lords of the court, and to review the mi- 
litary. Some authors have written that 
these assemblies were called Champs-de- 
Mars, because they were held in a plain 
similar to the Campus Martius at Rome, 
and nearly for the same purpose. Others 
are of opinion, that they acquired this ap- 
pellation on account of their being held 
inthe beginning of the month of March, 
which was the case under the first race of 
the kings of France. But Pepin, finding 
that this season was not proper for re- 
viewing the troops, made choice, about 
the year 755, of the month of May, so 
that these assemblies were named Champs 
de- Mat. They were, however, still called 
also Champs-de-Mars, though held in the 
month of May. The kings on this occa- ’ 
sion received froth their subjects presents, 
which were called annual or royal gifts, 
which were destined for the defence of 
The ecclesiastics even, on ac- 
count of their domains, were not exempt- 
ed from the cbligation of presenting 
such gifts. It is seen in the constitu- 
tion of Louis le Débonaire, that some 
monasteries were bound to give similar 
gifts, and also to furnish soldiers: some — 
were obliged only to give presents, and 
others to offer up prayers for the health 
of the prince and royal family, and for 
the prosperity of public affairs. Some 
are of opinion, that from this may be 
traced the origin ‘of the aids in’ money 
which the kings, at certain periods, re- 


‘ 
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ceived from the clergy of France, and 
patticularly as the lords of fiefs were 
exempted from service, and from heading 
their vassals in war, which ecclesiastics, 
as well as laymen, were obliged to do. 
Under'the second race these assemblies 
were held twice a year, namely, in the 
beginning of it, and in the month of Au- 


gust or September. And under the third. 


race they were called parliaments, or 
states-general. ‘The antient English seem 
to have borrowed from ihe French the 
use of these. assemblies and Champs-de- 
Mars : for we read inthe laws of Edward 
the Confessor, who was crowned in 1044, 
that these people were obliged to assem- 
ble every year, in the beginning of May, 
to renew their oath of fidelity to their 
prince. Some English authors speak of 
this custom in the year 1094, and say, 
that the assembly was held in Campo 
Martio;which clearly shows, that though 
their assemblies were held in the month 
of May, they still retained the name of 
Champs-de-Mars,andwere still used under 
the first Roman kings. 

Formerly there were particular com- 
bats undertaken by one or more cava- 
liers, at some public féte, which were 
called Pas ad’ Armes: These cavaliers made 
choice of a place which thty proposed to 
defend against all comers asa pas or step, 
which could not be passed without com- 
batting those who guarded it. In the 
year 1514, Francis, 
with nine cavaliers in his company, un- 
dertook a similar combat; .called the Pas 
de?’ arc triomphal, in the street St. Antoine 
dt Paris, at the solemnization of the mar- 
ridge of Louis X11. ‘The tournament at 

which Henry II. was by misfortune mor- 
tally wounded in 1559, was also a Pag 
d’ Armes, as appears by the following 
words in the letter of challenge, de par le 
Roi, Sc. which makes known to all 


princes, lords, gentlemen, cavaliers, and 


esquires, that in the capital city of Pa- 
ris the the pas was opened by Rs most 
christian majesty, and the princes of 
Ferrara, Alphonso d’Ert, Francis de 
Lorraine, duke of Guise, peer and grand 
chamberlain of France, and James de 
Savoye, duke of Nevers, all cavaliers of 


(44,) Du Lange, Fourth Dissertation on the Hist, of St, Loui 
~ Histoires, vol, 2. part 1, p, 199.--(45,) Ibid, Seventh Diss, p. 175- 


duke de Valois, | 


the order, to be held against all camere_ 


duly qualified, &c. ei 
4.5. < Among the nations of Europe it 
has been customary, and still is so, when 


a person sneezes, tosay, * God bless you.”’. 


Some Catholics, says Father Teyjoo, have 
ascribed the origin of this custom to the 
ordinance of a pope, St. Gregory, who is 
said to have instituted a short prayer to 
be used on such occasions,,at a time when 
a pestilence prevailed, the cries of which 


was attended with sneezing, and in most _ 


cases followed by death. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the several Things that different Persons 


and Nations have set apart and wor- 
shipped as their Gods. 


AmonesrT all the nations under the 
whole canopy of heaven, there are none~ 


so barbarous and cruel, none so utterly 
lost to all the sentiments of humanity and 


civility, but that have embraced and con- 


tinued amongst themthe notion of a Deity, 
or some being that ought to be adored by 
them. This is a. principle so deeply en- 


graven in the very nature of man, that no 
time nor change, nor chance, hath ever 
been able to obliterate it: so that, rather 


than men would have nothing to worship, 


they were contented to be obliged to their 


gardens for their gods : and indeed herein 
their ignoranee and folly is chiefly to be 


lamented, that they still made choice of 
any thing rather than the true God, to 
pay their constant homage and venerations 


unto. 

1. The Egyptians, amongst the many 
animals which they esteemed as_ gods, 
did worship an ox they called pis, he was 
black, remarkable for some spots of white, 
and in his tongue and tail-difterent from all 
others. 


nation, 
crocodile ; at the city of Hercules the ich- 
neumon, a creature that is an enemy to 
the crocodile ; others of them adore a cat 3 


some, a falcon ; others, the ibis; and with 


The day in which he was calved 
was held asa festival throughout the whole 
At Arsinoe they worshipped the 


s ; De Layau Recueil de diverses 


such 


ca 
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harp. 84.—(4.) Ibid. 
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stich religious observation, that it is capital 
to kill any of these : sand if by accident or 
disease any of them die, they honourably 
inter them, and lament over them with 
solemnity. | 

_ 2. The inhabitants of Hispaniola wor- 
ship goblins, which though they see not, 
yet they believe to wander in the night- 
time about their: houses. The wooden 
images of these they religiously adore, 
ealling them Zemini, the. disposers of 

good and bad fortune. 

8. In the province of the Acladans, 
amongst the Tartars, every family did wor- 
ship its progenitor. 

4. In the island of Java they worship 
whatsoever it is that they first meet and 
chance to see in the morning, and pray 
unto itall the day after, although it be a 
hog, or any other animal or reptile. 

5..They of Calcutta worship the statue 
of the Devil: the chapel in which he is 
adored is not above. three paces from the 

round ; in the midst of it is a throne, 
end a brazen statue that is framed sitting 
init, witha diadem about hishead, like the 
pontifical mitre amongst the Romans. He 
hath four prominent horns upon.his head, 
his mouth stretched out to an unreason- 
able wideness, a crooked nose, threaten- 
ing eyes, cruel countenance, crooked 
hands, and feet like thosé of a cock, which, 
as together, render the Devil horribly .de- 
’ formed. 

6. Those of the province of Manta 
worship} an emerald, a great and beautiful 
gem, and this they esteem as the true 
deity: the sick come in pilgrimage to 


‘worship it, and there offer theit gifts, 


which the cacique and priests turn to their 
own profit. . 

7. The Romans made a goddess of their 
very city, whose temple was situated upon 


the top of mount Palatine, as appears by | 


that passage of Claudian, b inging in the 
“provinces as suppliants to visit the goddess 
_at Rome. 


/ 


Conveniunt ad tecta Dee, que candida lucent 
Monte Palatino.’ ; 


Roma fave ceptis 


for this thought martyrs: and 
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‘¢ They meet at the Goddess’ Temple, which doth 
shine 
So white and glorious, on Mount Palatine.” 


And Lucan, as a goddess, solemnly directs 
his prayer to her. 


Summique O Numinis instar 


‘And thou, as greatest power divine, 
Favour, O Rome! this enterprise of mine.” 


A number of deities the Romans wor- 
shipped, that they might do them some 
good: but they worshipped the fever and 
ague, that they might do them the less 
harm. 

8. The inhabitants of Negapatan have 
a massy copper-gilded pagod (or idol) 
mountéd upon a triumphant chariot 
(moved by eight mighty wheels) overlaid 
with pure gold: the ascent is easy, spa- 
cious, and ;:by many steps, on which are 
placed, on a solemn day, the priests and 


. many young maidens, who, to enrich the 


devil, prostitute their bodies to the dibidi- 
nous flames-of wicked men. The pro- 
cession is not unlike the Therisa, used by 
the superstitious Romans: happy is that 
man, rich and poor, gyeat and base, that can 
fasten a hand to draw the chariot; yea, 
they count them happiest who, out of a 
frantic zeal, throw their naked bodies in 
the way, that, by the weight of the 
pagod and his chariot, their wretched 
bodies may be crushed in pieces, being 
such is 
the stupid folly of these men, that they 
persuade their daughters to become 
strumpets to please their pagods ; dnso- 
much that it is.a great wonder to see so° 
many girls at such immaturity so impu- 
dently delighted with impure conversa- 
tion. ae 2 me 
g. In the city of Matao, the metro- 
polis of Japan, besides seventy temples 


wherein they number three thousand three ~ 


hundred and thirty-three manadas, or 
little idols, there is one more notable than 
the rest, like the Rhodian Colossus, huge 
and wonderful, It was built by T'ycozam- 


- (1,) Sabellic. Ex. 1.4. ¢. 1. p.179.  Dinoth. 1. 2. p. 80.—(2.) Jovii Elog. J. p. 192.--/3.) Dinoth. 


Linschot. Voyages, 1. 1. c. 33. p. 64.—(5.) Dinoth. I. 2. p. 84..Herb. Trav. 1. 3. 


. 302.—(6.) Purch. Pilg. tom. 1.1. 9. c. 10. p. 1071.—-(7.) Hak. Apol. 1, 4.c. 10. § 3.p. 482, Val. 


Max 1.2. c.5.p. 43, 44. Claudiangl, 2, 
Linschot’s Voyages, }.1. ¢. 44. p. 62, 


~ - 


Lucan. 1. 1.—(8.) Herb, Tray. 1.3. p. 310. 
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ma, with much pain and cost; it 1s framed 
of gilded copper ; its posture is sitting in 
a chair, of seventy feet high, and eighty 
broad : his head is capable of supporting 
fifteen men, who may stand together 
upon it without pressing’; his thumb is 
forty inches about, and his other limbs 
proportionable. 

10, At Dabys is another Manada, or 
idol, no less famous and resorted to ; 
this devil, or Moloch, is of copper, of 
vast thickness, and double-gilt ; its 
height is twenty-four feet, and would 
be more, but that they have formed it 
kneeling : his buttocks resting upon his 
legs, afet the usual mode of the eastern 
pagans: his arms are stretched out to the 
uttermost, and at solemn times he is in- 
flamed within, and sacrificed unto by 
offering him a child, which in his em- 
braces is fried to death in an infernal tor- 
ture. : 

11. But more of note is another at 
Tenchedy, eastward thence, where Sa- 
tan visibly plays the impostor. ‘Lhe fo- 
fique or temple there is of a curious 
structure, and daily served by a multi- 
tude ,of hellish bonzees, or priests, not 
admitted to attend there, except they be 
young, well-shaped and potent disciples 
of Venus. Every new moon they solemn- 
ly betroth unto the devil a beautiful girl, 
whose parents account the ceremony . 
happy and honourable: if any be more 
fair or singular than another, she is se- 
lected by the lustful priests, and brought 
into the temple, and placed right against > 
the manada or idol. The room is first 
made glorious with lamps of burnished 
gold, and a preparation by the burn- 
ing of lignum vite, gums, and per- 
fumes, such as are the most curious and 
costly: by and by the lamps extinguish 
by a kind of miracle; and in this 
darkness the. prince of darkness ap- 
proaches and abuses her (so she ima- 
gines) ; and it is the rather credited, in 
that the devil leaves behind him certain 
scales (like those of fishes) an argument 
of no phantasm : but by this hellish con- 
junction they swell nct, unless the bonzee 
second it. Satan is no sooner gone, but 
she is saluted by bonzees, wh») ravished 
her with songs and pleasant music: 
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which ended, she acquaints them wits 
her fortune, and resolves them in such 
questions, as she, by their instruction, pro- 
pounded to the devil, and he had satts- 
fied her in, She comes out from thence 


" with applause, and ever after is reputed 


holy and honourable. 

12. The Alani have amongst them no 
temple nor shrine, nor so much as a cote 
tage with a covered roof is there any 
where to be seen; Sut with barbarous 
ceremonies they fix a naked sword in the 
ground ; and this they religiously wor- 
ship as the Mars or god of those regions 
that they travel about in, and where 


‘they make their abode. 


13. Moloch (so called quasi Melech, 
which in most of the oriental languages 
signifies a king) was the god of the Am-~ 
monites, to whom they offered their sons. 
and their daugliters ; not that this was 
his ordinary sacrifice, but only in extra- 
ordinary cases and distresses, and being 
looked upon as a work more: meritorious. 
Generally they caused their children to 
pass through the tire to him, thatis, be- 
twixt two fires, asa kind of februation : 
for his priests had persuaded them, that 
their sons. or daughters would die speedi- 
ly who were not thus as it were hallowed, 
The Carthaginians worshipped this idol 
under the name of Saturn; and indeed 
Baal, and Saturn, and Moloch, are re- 
puted to be all one. The image of this 
idol was of brass, wonderful for :ts great- 
ness; having the face of a bullock, and 
hands spread abroad like a man that 


openeth his hands to receive somewhat  ~ 


from some other. This image was hol-. 
low, having seven closets or apartments 
therein; one for wheat-flour of the 
finest, a second for turtles, a third for a 
sheep, a fourth for a ram, a fifth for 4 
calf, a sixth foran ox; and to him who 
would offer his son or his daughter, the 
seventh conclave or chamber was opened ; 
and then while the boy was burning in 
the idol with the fire that was made 
under him, the parents, and such as were - 
present, - were to dance, and to play 
upon timbrels, and beat upon drums, 
that they might not hear the sorrowful 
cries of their child while thuis sacrificing, 
Anameleck and Adrameleck, the gods of 


- (10.) Herb. Trav. 1. 3 p, 335.410.) Ibi’ —(1, bid. 74 33%~— - (12.) Camer, Oper. Subcisiv. 
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Sepharvaim, mentioned 2 Kings xvii. are 
supposed to be the same with this idol, 
whose priests were called chemarim, 
from their blacknessy the place of this 
idol amongst the Israelites was Tophet, 
the valley of the sons of Hinnom, that 
is, of lamentation or roaring, from the 
cries of them who -were offered. The 
Carthaginians being greatly distressed by 
-Agathocles, at one time offered or burnt 
_-unto this Moloch (their Saturn) no Jess 
‘than two hundred choice youths of their 
nobility. This idolatrous custom conti- 
nued to the days of Tiberius. 

14. In tue island of Ceylon there is a 
high hill called Pico. d’Adamo, or Adam’s 
Hill, upon the top whereof standeth a 
great house as big asa cloister. . In this 
place, in times past, shrined in gold and 
precious stones was kept the tooth of an 
ape, which was esteemed ‘the holiest 
thing in all India, and had the greatest 
resort unto it from all the countries round 
“abont it; so that it surpassed Saint James 
in Galicia, and Saint Michael's Mount 
in France, by reason of the great indul- 
gences and pardons that were there daily 
to be had. For which cause it was sought 
unto with great devotion by all-the In- 
dians within four or five hundred miles 
round about in great multitudes, Put it 
happened anno 1554, when the. Portu- 

_guese made a road out of India, and en- 


tered the island of Ceylon, they went up | 


upon the bill, where they thought to find 


great treasure, because of the fame that - 


‘was spread abroad of the great resort and 
Offerings in that place. They diligently 
searched the cloister, and turned up every 
stone thereof, and found nothing buat a 
little coffer made fast, with many pre- 
cious stones, wherein lay the ape’s tooth. 
This relique they tock with them unto 
Goa; which when the kings of Pegu, 
Siam, -Bengala, Bisnagar,; and others 
heard of, they were much grieved that 
so costly a jewel was in that mannertaken 
from them. Whereupon, by common 
consent, they sent. their ambassadors 
unto the viceroy of India, desiring him, 


besides other presents, which then they 
sent unto him, seven hundred thousand 
ducats ingold; which ‘the viceroy, for 
covetousness of the money, was minded 
to do. But the archbishop of Goa, 
Gaspar, dissuaded him from it, saying 
“« That they being christians, ought not 
to give it them again, being a thing 
wherein idolatry might be furthered, and 
the devil worshipped ; but rather were 
bound by their profession to root out and 
abolish all idolatry and superstition.” By 
this means the viceroy was persuaded to 
change his mind, and flatly denied the 
ambassadors request, having in- their 
presence first burnt the ape’s tooth, the 
ashes whereof he caused to be thrown 
intothe sea. The ambassadors departed, 
astonished that he refused so great a sunt 
of money fora thing which he so little 
esteemed. - Not long after there, was a 
Beniane who had got another ape’s tooth, 
and gave out that he had miraculously 
found the same ape’s tooth that the vice- 
roy had; and that it was revealed unto 
him by a pagod(that is, one of their gods) 
in a vision, that assured him it was the 


same which hesaidthe Portuguese thongit 


they had burned; but that he had bee 
there invisible, and taken it away, laying 
another in the place. . This the heathens 
presently believed, so that it came unto 
the king of Bisnagar’s ears; who. there- 
npon got the Beniane to send it him: 
with great joy he received it, giving the 
Beniane a great sum of, gold for it. 
Whereupon this tooth was holden and 
kept inthe same honour and estimation 
as the other that had been burnt. 

' 15. Adad and Atergatis, that is, the’ 
sun and the earth, were the chief -godg 
of the Assyrians; ** and,’ saith Macro- 
bius, ‘they gave all power to these two. 
The image of Adad shined: with rays or 

eams downwards, designing the sun’s 
force, that of Atergatis with beams 
upwards, as noting thereby the earth, 
ascribing to the’ heaverily influence all 
her plenty.” Lucian also saith, that 


the Assyrians did sacrifice to a dove, the 


] - of all friendship, to send them their ape’s only touching of which fowl required 
tooth again; offering him for a ransom, much ceremony for expiation. 

_ Ae " : hs - 
(13.) Seld, Syntagm. ¢, 6. p. 169, 170, 171. Godw. Heb. Antig. 1. 4.c. 2. p.177. Diod. Sica. 
Bibl. 1. 20. p. 663.—(14.) J, Huighen Linschoten’s Voyages, 1. 1..c, 1 4- p. 81.—(15,) Purch, Pilz. 
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16. The Philistines and the Pheenicians 
worship Dagon. ‘* What Dagon was,” 
saith Justin Martyr, “ is not well 
known; but by fhe derivation of: his 
name, which signifieth a fish, it seemeth 
he was a sea-god. Above his belly he 
was of humanshape, beneath like a fish.’ 
«* When Cicero saith the Syrians worship~ 
ped a fish, it may be supposed of this 
Dagon,” saith Justin Martyr, “ they in- 
tended Neptune,or some other devil.” 
‘Tremellius thinketh Triton. Derceto’s, 
or Dagon’simage, Lucian saith he saw in 
Phenicia, not unlike to that of the mer- 
maid, the upper half like a woman, the 
other like a fish ; in reverence of whom 
the Phoenicians were said to abstain from 
fish. They offered unto her fishes of 
gold and silver, and the priests all day 
Jong set before her true fishes, roast and 
sodden, which afterwards themselves did 
at. ah 
17, At Ekron was worshipped Baal- 
zebub, that is, the lord of flies; so 
called either from the multitude of flies. 
that attended his sacrifices, wherefrom 
the sacrifices of the temple of Jerusa- 
Jem, as some say, were wholly free ; or 
for that he was their larder-god, to drive 
away flies; or for that form of a fly in 
_ which he was worshipped, as Nazianzen 
against Julian reporteth: yet Scaliger 
Saith, ** the name of Baalzebub was in 
disgrace and contempt ;"" and that * the 

yrians and Sidonians did not so call’ 
him, Baal, or Belus, being the common 
surname to their gods, which they dis- 
tinguished by some addition, as Baalsa- 
men, lord of Heaven; but the Hebrews, 
and not the Pheenicians, called him 
Baalzebnb, or fly-lord. 

18. Those of Peru worshipped the 
dead bodies of their Inguas (that is, em- 
perors), preserving them with a kind of 
rosin, so that they seemed alive. ‘The 
body of Yupangui, the grandfather of 
Atabalipa, was thus found, having eyes 
made of fine cloth of gold, ‘so artificially 
made and set, that they seemed natural, 
having lost no more hair than if he had 
died the same day; and yet he had been 
dead three score and eighteen years, 


19, Ptolomzus Philopater erectcd a 
temple to Homer the poet, in which his 
image was placed sitting, and environed - 
with those cities which challenged him 
for theirs: and Strabo mentions a temple 
and image of Homer at Smyrna, with a 
coin called Homerium. As for the 
Egyptians, they worshipped not only 
crocodiles, and goats, and hawks, but 
even frogs, and beetles, and onions: and 
which is strangest of all, as Jerome 
derides them, they made a deity even of 
a stinking fart: Crepitus ventris inflati 
(saith he), gua Pelustaca religio est; 
which they worshipped at Pelusium, - 

20. The old Irish at every change of 
the moon worshipped her, bowed their 
knees, and made their supplications, 
and with aloud voice thus spake unto 
the planet: ‘‘ We pray thee leave us in 
as good a state as thou hast found us,” 

21. “ Some leagues from the town of 
Junquilieu in China we arrived at a 
place encompassed with great iron gates, 
in the midst whereof stood two mighty 
statues of brass upright, sustained by 
pillars of cast metal, of the bigness of a 


bushel, and seven fathom high, the one 


of a man and the other of a woman, 
both of them seventy-four spans in height, 
having their hands in their mouths, their 
cheeks horribly blcwa out, end their eyes 
so.staring, that they affrighted all that 
looked upon them. That which repre- 
sented aman was called Quiay Xingata- 
Jor; and the other, in the form of a’ 
woman, was named Apancaputur, Hay. - 
ing demanded of the Chinese the expli- 
cation of these figures, they told us 
that ‘ the male was he which with those 


-mighty swollen cheeks blew the fire of 


hell, to toxment all those miserable 
wretches that would not liberally bestow 
alms in this life; and for the other mon- 
ster, that she was the portress of hell-gate, 

where she would take notice of those — 
that did her good in this world; and 
letting them fly away into a river of very 
cold water, called Ochilenday, would 
keep them hid. there, from being tor- 
meuted by the devils, as the other damned 


were.’ At such time as we arrived there 


(16.) Purch. Pilg. tom. 1.1. 2. c. 17+ P+ 92, 98-—-(17.) Ibid.—-(18.) Ibid. 1. 9. c. 10, p- 1071.— 


{39.) Elian Var. Hist. 1.13, ce 22. p. @73. 
(20.) Spe.d’s Maps, p. 13. 
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we found twelve bonzees, or priests, 
upon the place, who with silver censers, 
fall of perfumes of aloes and benzoin, 
_censed those two devilish monsters,’ and 
chaunted out aloud, * Help us, even as 
we serve thee :’ whereunto divers other 
priests answered in the name of the idol, 
with a great noise, ‘ So [ promise to do, 


like a good lord.’ In this sort they went, ° 


ds it were in procession, roundabout the 
place, singing with ill-tuned. voice, to 
the sound of a great many bells that were 
in steeples thereabouts. In the mean 
time there were others, that with drums 
and basons made sucha din, as I may 
truly say, put them all together, was 
most horrible to hear,” 

22. ‘* We arrived at the great temple 
of Singuafatur in Tartary, where we 
saw an inclosure of above a league in 
circuit, in which were built an hundred 
threescore and four houses, very long 
and broad (after the fashion of arsenals), 
all full, up to the very tiles, of dead 
men’s skulls ; whereof there were so 
great anumber, that I am afraid to speak 
it, for that it will hardly be credited. 
Without each of these houses were a!so 
great piles of the bones belonging to those 
heads,. which were three fathom higher 
than the ridges of them; so that the 
houses seemed to be buried, no other 
part of them appearing but the fron- 
tispiece, where the gate, stood. Not far 
from thence, upon the south of them, 
was a kind of platform wnereunto the 
ascent was by certain stairs of iron, 
winding ahout, and through four several 
doors. Upon this platform was one 
of the tallest, the most deformed, and 
dreadful monsters that possibly can be 
imagined, standing upon his feet, and 
leaning against a mighty tower of bewed 
stone: he was made of cast iron, and 
cf so great and prodigious a stature 
‘that by guess he seemed to be above 
thirty fathom high,,and more than six 
broad, ‘This monster held in both his 
hands a globe of the same iron, being 
six-and-thirty spans in the compass of it. 
We demanded of the: Tartarian ambassa- 
dor the explication of so monstrous a 


(21-) Ferd. Mend, Pinto, ¢. 28, p. 112.—(22-) Ibid. Voyages, c, 41. p. 162. 163. 
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thing. ‘* You: must know,” said he, 
*« that this great saint which you see there 
is the treasurer of the bones of all those 
that are born into the world, to the end 
that at the last day he may give to every 
one the same bones he had upon earth : 
so that he who in this life shall be so ill- 
advised as not to honour him, nor present . 
him with something, will be but in an 
ill case : for he will give him some of 
the rottenesf bones he can meet withal, 
and one or two less than he should have, 
by means whereof he will become deforme 
ed, lame, and crooked. The globehe hold 
eth is to fling at the head of the giutton- 
ous serpent, that liveth in the profound 
abyss of the house of smoak, when he 
shall come thither to steal away any of 
those bones.’”’ He told us, moreover, 
that ** the name of this idol was Pachi- 
navau du occul-m Prinaufaque;” and 
that ‘it was three score and fourteea 
thousand years since he was begotten on 
a tortoise, called Migoma, by asea-horse 
that was.an hundred and thirty fathoms 
long. named Tybrem Vucam, who had 
been king of the giants of Vanius,” He 
also, assured us, that ‘* the gifts which 
were presented to tnis idol amounted to 
above two hundred tacies per annum, 
without comprising therein what came 
from chapels, and foundations of obits 
from the principal lords of the country, 
the yearly revenue whereof amounted to 
a far greater sum than the gifts.’ He 
added, that ‘this idol hadordinarily twelve 
thousand priests uttending on his service, 
maintained with all necessaries, only to’ ” 
pray for the dead unto whom those bones — 
belonged, who also had allowed them, 
without the temple, six hundred servants 
who took care for the providing all things 
necessary for them.” As for the priests 
themselves, they never went out of the 
temple, but by the permission of their 
superiors. There was also a_seraglio 
there, wherein many women, appointed 
for that purpose, were shut up, whom 
their governesses permitted to have too 
near an acquaintance with the priests of 
this beastly and diabolical sect. 
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CHAP. XX, 
Of the Manner of the Food which hath 


been, or is yet in use amongst idolatrous 
Nations. 


Au. the stores of nature, and the 
greatest plenty and variety that is imagi- 
nable, is scarcely sufficient to satisfy the 
boundless and excessive luxury of some 
men. 


afford, yet even then they are at a loss, 
and can difficultly resolve what they should 
eat. Others as carelessly pass by all the 
choicer provisions their countries can 
furnish them with, and devote themselves 
to. such a manner of feeding as reason 
would condemn as inconvenient and abo- 
minable, were it not superseded by a 
pertinacious adherence to some custom 
formerly received amongst them, 

1, There were several nations amongst 
the Scythians who used to feed upon hu- 
man flesh ; such also were the cannibals in 
the West Indies ; and it seems that in 
Sicily itself, where there are all sorts of 
fruits, there were heretofore such a sort of 
people as they called Cyclops and Lestri- 
gones, who fed themselves in such a 
a manner as Poly phemus is described to do 
jn Virgil: 


Visceribus miserorum & sanguine vescitur atro, 


*<'Then entrails of slain wretches are his food, : 


And then he quaffs their black and luke-warm 
blood.” 


here were also amongst the Greeks 
such as did curiously search into the bow- 
els of men, and what kind of taste they 
had. Galen saith, he was informed by 
such as had mace trial thereof, that the 
flesh of man isin ‘taste much like unto 
that of beef.” 

2, Those Ethiopians whose country 
reaches as, far as from Meroe to the river 
Hydaspis. feed upon scorpions and asps : 
and Quintinus Heduus writes, that «* he 
saw one in the Isle of Malta who eat upa 
scorpion without huit; for there the scor- 
pions are without venom or poison. The 


} 


(1.) Bruyerin. de Re’ Cibar. 1. 2. ¢. 5: p. 92.—(2.) Ibid. p 93.—(3.) 
Rex. Anti. 1. 3.c. 3, p. 78.15.) Cal. Rhod Antiq. 


-phagi, fed upon serpents. 


When they have surveyed all the © 
’ delicacies that the mountains and seas 


Of Focd used amongst idolatrous Nations; 


Candzi, by the Greeks called Ophio« 

3. ‘The people that arecallen Medunni 
live on the milk of certain creatures that 
are called Cynocephali; they are a sort of 
apes: of these they have whole herds, of 
which they kill all.the males but such as 


-ar€é requisite for generation, and keep the 


females in great numbers for the sake 
of their milk, * } 

4, {n Ethiopia there is a people who 
are called the Acridophagi; they bor- 
der upon the Desert : they are somewhat 
lower than the common stature, lean, 
and exceeding black. These live after this 
manner : in the spring-time the west and 
south-west winds bring an infinite number 
of locusts from the wilderness amongst 
them: these locusts are very great, but 
of a filthy and ugly colour in the wings of 
them. The Fihiopians, that are accus- 
tomed to their coming, carry abumdance 
of combustible matter into a plain, that 
is many furlongs in the Jeneth and breadth 
of it. When the locusts are brought 
with the wind, as a thick cloud over 
that place, they set fire upon the grass 
and other stuff they have bronght thivher 
for, that “purpose, by which, and the 
smoke it makes, the locusts that fly about 
are killed, and fall down a little beyond 
this valley, in such numbers and plenty, 
that they are nyore than sufficient for the 
food of the whole nation. These they 
salt up,’ and keep long by them, asa food 
which they delight to feed upon. 

5. The Phrygians: and they of Pontus 
have a certain white and thick worm 
ramongst them, with a blackish head, which 
is bred in rotten and putrefied stuff: these 


worms they look upon as delicacits, and’ 
Also those - 


feed deliciously upon them, 
great worms that are found upon oaks, 
which they call maggots, or green-worms, 
were received amongst the Romans for a 
delicate kind of repast; and to this pur- 
pose they reserved them in bran, til] they 
came to their due colour and fatness. 


0, The Tartars, when they ride far _ 


and are vexed with hunger -or thirst, 
open a vein of the horse they ride upon, 


Lect. 1,28 c.2,p.1259. Plin, Nat. Hist, 
. 5 and 
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and take a draught of his blood; also 
they are exceedingly delighted with mare's 
mitk, “supposing: that “they are made 
both strong and fat by it. The Bisalte 
in Scythia mix the blood of horses and 
milk of mares, and feed upon it. 

7; Uhe acini a people in Scythia, 

amiliarly feed upon lice, and the vermin 
th at is bred apon the bodies of men. 

8. The Zigantes, a people of Africa, 
paint themselves with rod led, and feed 
upon thé flesh of apes, which are plen- 
tifully bred for them upon the mountains, 

Q. Tn taat Rent of Ethiopia which is 
beyond Egypt, near unto the river Astapa, 
there is a nat ion Bes are called Rhizo- 
phagi; these live upon the roots of reeds, 
which they dig out of the places near 
them :. they wash these roots with great 
care, and then bruise them with stones, 
till they become so soft as to cleave toze- 
ther, of which they make 2 kind of cakes 
of the bigness of a brick, 2s much as 
they can well hold in their hand; and 
having baked them a while im the sun, 
“they feed upon them. 

10. The Hylophagi are another peo- 
ple of Ethiopia, whose custom itis avith 
their wives and children t> march into 
the woodland country, where they climb 
up into the trees, and crop off the most 
tender branches.of the boughs and young 
sprouts of them, with which they fill 
their bellies. By continual custom they 
aN acquired such a dexterity in climb- 


, that (which may seem incredible) ' 


ite) will leap from tree to tree like squir- 
rels; and their bodies being lean and 
light, they climb upon the smaller 
brauches without danger: if their feet 
slip, they catch hold on the boughs with 
their hands, and save themselves from 
falling ; or. if they chance to fall, they 
are so light that they receive little damage 
thereby. 

11. Ina corner of Carimania’ dwell 
the Chebonophagi, who feed upon the 
flesh of tortoises, and cover their houses 

with the she'ls of them: 
~ and hairy all over the body, and are co- 


(6.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. 1. 6: p. 432.—(7.) Ibid.—(83) hid. —(¢.) 
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vered with the skins of fishes. - In the 
shells of the larger tortoises, which are 
hollow, they sit and row about asin a 
boat ; they use them also as a cistern, to 
‘preserve water in:.so that this one fish 
is the food and furniture, the house and 
ship of this people. 

12. ‘lhe antients fed upon acorns, 
especially the Arcadians, who made them 
their continual and daily food. 

13, ‘The inhabitants of Cumana, both 
men, women, and children, from their 
youth upwards learn to shoot with bows. 
Their meat is horse4teeches, bats, grass- 
hoppers, spiders, bees, andraw, sodden 
and roasted lice. They spare no living 
creature whatsoever, but they eat it; 
which is to be wondered at, considering 
their country is so well replenished with 
good bread, wine, fruit, fish, and all 
kind of flesh in great abundance. Hence 
it is observed, that these people have al- 
ways spots in their ey és, or else are dim 
of sight ;.though some impute this to the 
property of the water in the river of Cu- 
mana. » 

14. In our travels. with the ambassador 
of the king.of Bramaa to the Calamin- 
ham, we saw in a grot men of a sect of 
one of their Saints, named Angemactr: 
these lived in deep holes, made in the 
midst of the rock, according to the rule 
of their wretched order, e.ting nothing 
but flies, ants, scorpions, and spi- 
ders, with the juice’ of a certain herb 
growing in abundance thereabouts, much 
like to sorrel, They spent their time in 
meditating day and night, with their eyes 


lifted up to heaven, and their hands closed 


one within another for a testimony that 
they desired nothing of this world, and 
in that manner died like beasts: but they 
are accounted the greatest saints, and as 
such, after they are dead, they burn 
them in the fires, whereiito they cast 
great quantities of precious perfumes, the 
funeral pomp being celebrated with 
great state and very rich offerings. They” 
have sumptuous pr, erected to them, 
thereby to draw the living to do as they 


Diod. Sicul. Rer. Antiq. 
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have done, to obtain this vain-glory; 
which is all the recompence the world 
gives them for this excessive penance. 

15. We likewise saw others of a sect 
altogether diabolical: these have sundry 
orders of penance; and, that their absti- 
nence may be the more agreeable to their 
idol, ‘somie of them eat nothing but filthy 
spittle and snot, with grasshoppers and 
hens dung ; others, clods of blood drawn 
from the veins of other men, with bitter 
fruits and herbs brought them from the 
woods ; by reason whereof they live but 
a short time, and have so bad a look and 
colour, that they fright those who behold 
them. | 

16. In the empire of Calaminham 
there is a sort of people called Oquens 
and Magores, who feed on wild beasts 
which they catch in hunting, and which 
they eat raw: they also feed on all kind 
of venomous creatures, as lizards, ser- 
pents, adders, and the like. © 

17. Anchimolus and Moschus the so- 
phists, throughout their whole life drank 
, nothing but water, and satisfied their 
hunger with figs alone. ‘Lhese were 
their only food ; yet were they no weaker 
than others who used better diet; only 
such an unacceptable and filthy smell 
came from when they sweat, that no 
man could endure to be with them in the 
bath, but industriously avoided their 
company. . 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of some Persons who have abstained 
Srom all manner of L'ood for many Years 
together. 


Tuere is a continual current castward 
from the Atlantic ocean, into the Medi- 
terranean sea, by the Straights of Gibral- 
tar, from the Euxine westward into the 
‘same sea, by the Straight of Constanti- 
nople; yet is there no appearance that 
the Mediterranean is more filled, though 


» (14.) 
(17,) Cel. Rhod. 1. 11. c 13, p. 500, 
(1.) Schenck. Observ. }. 3. p, 306. 
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no passage whereby it sends forth its 
water's is discovered ;_ nor does the Fuxine 
sea appear any thing lessened, though 
there are no supplies of water to it but by 
some small rivers. We might mention 
many other abstruse things in nature 


-which are almost every where to be 


met with; which when people cannot 
account for, they for the most part resolve 
not to credit, though never so well attest- 
ed as in the following chapter. 

1. Paulus Lentulus, a doctor of physic 
in the province of Bern, a canton in 
Switzerland, hath published a ‘book, 
entitled, «‘ A wonderful History of the 
Fasting of Appollonia Schreira, a Virgin 
in Bern.” He dedicated it to king James 
of England, at his first coming to the 
crown; where he tells us,- that’ himself 
was with the maid three several times ; 
and that she was, by the command of 
the magistrates of Bern, brought thither ; 
and having a strict guard set upon her, 
and all kinds of trials put in’ practice for 
the discovery of any collusion or fraud in 
the business, in conclusion they found 
none, but dismissed her fairly. In the 
first year of her fasting she slept very - 
little, in the second not at all; and so 
continued for along time after. 

2. Margaret, a girl of about ten years 
of age, born in a village named Roed, 
about two miles from Spires, began to 
abstain from all kind of sustenance 
anno Dom. 1539, and so continued for 
three years, walking in the mean time, 
and talking, and laughing, and sporting 
as other children of that age used to do : 
she was bv special order of the bishop of 
Spires, delivered into the hands of the 
pastor of the parish, and by him narrowly 
observed ; and afterwards, by the com- 
mand of Maximilian, king of the Ro- 
mans, committed to. the keeping of 
Gerhardus Bacoldianus, his physician, 
with whom he joined a gentleman of his 
bedchamber; and at the end of twelve 
days, finding by their relation, that 
there could be no juggling in the business 
he gave her leave to return to her friends 


Pe 222,—(15.) Isid.—(16.) lex, ¢ 49. p. 243.—— 
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not without great admiration and princely 
gifts, 
3..The like narration. we have of Ka- 
therine Binder, born in the. Palatinate, 
whom John Casimir, anno Don. 1585, 
committed to the search of a divine, a 
statesman, and two doctors of physic. 
She is said to have fedonly upon air-for 
the space of nine years and more, the ac- 
count whereof the above-named Lentulus 
received from Fabritius ; and therewith 
the account of another maid, born in 
the dukedom of Juliers, who being about 
the age of fourteen years, was brought to 
Cullen, and is certainly reported to have 
teken no kind of meat or drink for the 
space of at least three years. 
4. “ But,’ saith doctor Hakewel, “ the 

strangest that I have met with in this 
kind, is the history of Eve Fleigen, out 
of Dutch translated into English, and 
printed at. London anno 1611, who be- 
ing born at Meurs, is said to have taken 
no kind of sustenance for the space ‘of 
fourteen years together ; that is, from the 
year of her age twenty-two to thirty-six, 
and from the year of our Lord 1567 to 
1611: and this we have confirmed by 
the testimony of the magistrates of the 
town of Meurs ; as also by the minister, 
who made trial ef her.in his house thir- 
teen days together, by ali the means he 
could devise, but could detect no impos- 
ture.” Over the picture of this maid, 
set in front of the Dutch copy, stand 
these Latin verses : | 


Meursce hec quam cernxss decies ter, sexque 
peregit ; 

Arnos, bis septem prorsus non viscitur annis 

Nec potat, sic sola sedet, sic pallida vitam 

Ducit, et exigui se oblegiat floribes, horti, 


Thus rendered in the English copy : 


This maid of Meurs thirty and six years 
spent, at 
‘Fourteen of which she took no nourishment ; 
Thus pate and wan she sits'sad and alone, 

A garden's all she loves to look upon. 


(2.) Schenck. Observ. 1. 8. p. 306. ° Horstius 
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5. Philip Melancthon wondered at. 
Luther, who being of a Jarge bulk of 
body, and so strong withal, that yet he 
could'live with so very little food, « For,” 
saith he, “ I have seen him, in the state 
of good health, continue four days toge- 
ther without eating or drinking any thing 
at all, and many days together to content 
himself with a little bread and one single 
herring.” 

6. «I knew,” saith Poggtus, “*a man 
who lived for two years together without 
any food.” And he wrote this in the 
sixth year of the popedom of Nicholas the 
Fifth: he professes also to have read of a 
girl who lived in the same manner for 
the space of twelve years, in the reign 
of the emperor Lotharius, anno Dom,. 
1522, ° 
7. duno Don, 1539 there lived in 
Scotland one John: Scot, no way com- 
mended for his learning, for he had none 3 
nor for his good qualities, which were ag 
few. This man being overthrown in a 
suit of law, and knowing himself unable, 
to pay that wherein he was adjudged, took 
sanctuary in the abbey of Holyrood-house, 
where, out of discontent, he apstained 
from all meat and drink for the space of 
thirty or forty days together. Fame ha- 
ying spread this abroad, the king would 
have it put to trial; and to that eflecg 
shut him up in 4 private room within the 
castle of Edinburgh, whereunto no man 
had access. He caused a little water and 
bread to be set by him, which he was 
found not,tojhave diminished in theend of 
thirty-two days. | Upon this he was dis- 
missed ; and after a short time he went 
to Rome, where he gave the like proof of 
his fasting to-pope Clement the Seventh 5 
from whence he went to Venice, carry 
ing with him a testimony of his long 
fasting, under the pope's seal; and there 
also he gave the like proof thereof, ~ 
After long time returning into England, 
be went up into the pulpit in Saint Pauls 
church-yard, where he set forth many. 
speeches against the divorce of kingHenry 
the Eighth from his queen Katherine, 
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inveighing bitterly against him for his 
defection from the see of Rome; whereé- 
~ upon he was’ thrust into prison, where 
he continued fasting for - the space 
of fifty days. W hat his end was 1 read 
not. 
8 Hermolaus Barbarus saith, ‘ there 
was aman at Rome that lived forty years. 
only by sucking in of the air.” He was 
a priest, and was all that time in 
Vyealth. tk 
9. Rondeletius — saith, 


“he saw a 


girl that, to the tenth year of her age, 


lived ‘only: upon air; and that ~she 
was afterwards married and had chil- 
dren. ‘ 


10. Franciscus Citesins, physician to. 
the king of France and the cardinal. 


Richelieu, in his Opuscula hath a parti- 
_ eular treatise concerning Joan Balaam. 
She was the daughter of John Balaam, a 
smith ; her mother’s name was Laurentia 
Chambela : she was born in the city of 
Conflans, lying upon the borders of Li- 
mosin, near the river Vien, of a just 
stature according to her age; somewhat 
rude of behaviour. About the eleventh 
year of her age, which was the thirteenth 
of the calends of March, anno 1599, she 
was seized with a continual fever, accom- 
panied with very bad symptoms, amongst 
the rest a continual vomiting for twenty 
days together ; her fever somewhat remit- 
ting, she grew speechless, and so conti- 
nued for the space of twenty-four days. 
After which her speech returned, but 
full of raving and incoherence, all inotion 
end sense of the parts below the lead be- 
ean to grow dull and languid; so that 


the osopliagus itself, the passage for meat 


arid drink; was obstructed, nor from 
thenceforth could the girl be persuaded 
to take any food. About six months 
after she recovered the use of her limbs, 
only.one hip, of which she is somewhat 
lame to this day; andthe inability to 
swallow remains, whence she hath an ex~- 
treme hatred te all sorts of meats and 


(7,) Spotsw. Hist. Ch. of Scotl. 1, 2.p. 69. 
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drink; the parts of the belly are all cons 
tracted and clung together, tre other 
parts of the body remaining ingood plight, 
her breasts large. her paps indifferently 
swelling, ber arms and thighs fleshy; ner 
face somewhat round, but swarthy, her 


lips reddish, her tomyue somewnat con — 


tracted, but her speech ready ; her ‘hair, 
and nails, and whole body grows. No 
excrement proceeds from any part of her 
body, saving a’smail spittle, aada few 
‘tears; she has no purgation at her. ears, 
nostrils, or by sweat ; the skin of her 


- whole body to the touch is cold and dry : 


nor is she made hot by any-work, except 
in the arm-p.ts, and some places adjoin- 
ing tothe heart, though she is wholly 
employed in running to, buy provisions, 
sweeping of the house, spinning, and 
such like. This maid continued ~ thus 

fasting. for the space of almost three years 
entire, and afterwards by degrees return- 
ed to her food, and to a good habit of 
body. 

11. Guliclmus Fabritius tells of a 
Marsiacensian maid, that ** she Jived above 
fifteen years without either meat or drink, 

gand.that “ she was then living when’ he 
wrote his book ;” which was anno, 1612 ; 
and promised a larger account of it at 
further leisure to Paulus Lentulus. 

12. Licetus tells of a young maid of 
Piedmont, that azno 1601 (being then a 
great girl) was, by the command of the 
excellent prince Auria, brought to Genoa 
and there kept almost two months under 
strict guards; nothing came into her 
mouth but water, or diluted wine, and 
confirmed by undoubted experiment that 
fame that had gone of her fasting for di- 
vers years together. 

- 13. © TF myself,” saith Wierus, “I 
speak of it without boasting, have lived 
four days entire without food or drink ; 
and could have continuedlonger, were it 
pot that I apprehended something worse 
from continual watchings. My brother 
hath persisted to thé eighth day fasting, 
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Mithotit hurt; taking only a morsel of 
qtiince.” 
14. Anno 1470, Francistus Nicholaus 
_ Petra-Underus, an Felvetian, after he had 
had five children by his wife, betook him- 
self to a solitary life, far from any town, 
where he died, after he had lived full 
fifteen years without any manner of food 
or drink, He predicted several things 
that came to_ pass, and by his austere 
life made the belict of his fasting unques- 
tionable. Certain it isthat the bishop of 
Constantias in whose diocese he lived, 
went to him; on purpose to see him, and 
after dilizent observation, confirmed the 
truth of the report by his letters; and 
withal, forthe greatet certainty, he com- 
pelled him, upon his obedience; to taste 
some food, though very little; which cau- 
sed him. to have extreme pain in his sto 
mach for three days after; for which Ni- 
cholaus told him beforehand was his fear: 
nor had only the bishop this trial of him, 
but divers princes of France and Germany 
went to him, to make experiment of the 
reality of his fasting, and found it accor- 
dingly. He himself spake but sparingly 
Of it, and attributed it rather to his na- 
ture, than to any thing that was miracu- 
lous. Thus far Fulgosus. * And,” saith 
Zacchias, ‘ I chanced to see the picture 
of this Helvetian not long since, as it was 
drawn to the life ; he was of a squalid 
aspect, and emaciated in a wonderfnl 
manner, so that his image would strike a 
_ kind of horror into those that looked up- 
onit.”? He lived{seventy years, and died 
upon the day of St. Benedict, anno 1470, 
after.he haa fasted twenty years. 

15. In the popedom of Eugenius the 
Fourth there was one Jacobus, a French- 
man, who was an-amaauensis in the court 
of Rome ; this man falling sick of adis- 
€ase, vowed a pilyrimage to Jerusalem in 

ase he should recover; he p2rformed it 
accordingly, and returned to Rome when 
Nicholas the Fifth was pope. It was the 
admiration ofall menthathe was observed 
Acither to eat mor to drink any thing; and 


he solemnly swore that le had not done 
either fortwo years together. 

16, Inthe reign of the emper or Lotha- 
rius, say the writers of the Fren ,h Chro- 
nicles, there was a girlin Agro Tullensi 
of about twelve years of age, who lived | 
three whole years without any kind of 
meat or drink, viz. from the year 822 to 
825, when about the beginning of No- 
vetnber she began again to take her meat 
and drink, as is usual with others to do. | 
Fulgosus says this was anno 1320, and 
that her fasting came upon her after she 
had been at church and received the 
sacrament. 

17. Anno Dom. 1595; a maid of about 
thirteen years of age was brought out of 
the dukedom of Juliers unto Collen; and 
there in a broad street; at the sign of the 
white horse, exposed to the sight of as 
many as desired it. The parents of this 
maid affirmed, that.she had lived with- 
out any kind of food or drink for the. 
space of three years ; and this they con- 
firmed by the testimony of divers persons, 
such as are worthy of credit. I viewed 
het with great observation ; she was of a 
sad and melancholy countenance; her 
whole body was sufficiently fleshy, except 
only her belly, which was compressed, so 
as that it seemed to cleave to her bick- 
bone. Her liver, and the rest of her, 
bowels, might be perceived to be schirrous 
by laying the hand npon her belly. | As 
for excrements, she voided none ; and did 
so far abhor all kind of food, that when 
one that came to see her; privately con- 
veyed a little sugar into ber mouth, she 
immediately swooned, But that which is 
most wonderfulis, that this maid walks 
up and.down, plays with other girls, dan- 
cesand does all other things that are done 
by girls of her age 3 neither has she any 
dithculty of breathing, speaking, or cry= 
ing out. The. origtoal of this was thus 
related by her-parents: being recovered 
of a disease about seven years past, she 
fell into a loathing of food; so that 
sometimes, for three or four days, she. 


(13.) Wier. Oper. Lib. de Commentit. Jejun. §1 2. p. 754... Meich. Adam in Vitis Germ. Med, 


p+ 188.—(14.) Fulgos. Exempl.l. 1. ¢.6. p. 270, 371. 
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would eat ‘nothing, then she took a 
little new milk ; afterwards, for six or 
seven days, would neither eat nor drink: 
and when she had lived in this condition 
for four years, she altogether abstained, 
from and loathed all manner of food; and 
so hath continued to do for the last three 
years, in which she hath neither eaten 
nor drank. | | 

18, In St. Augustin’s time one lived 
forty days without eating any thing ; 
another, in the time of Olympiodorus 
the Platonist,: who for so long as he 


lived neither eat nor slept, but only stood - 


jn the sun to refresh himself. The daugh- 
ter of the emperor Clotarius fasted eleven 
years: and Petrus Aponus saw one that 
had fasted full eighteen years. 

19. From Essere in Ethiopia we made 
‘towards Bigan, having taken in provision 
because we had four days journey thither. 
The way is something dangerous, by 
reason of certain Cafies, assassins, who 
murder the passengers. These can sub- 
sist three or four days together without 
eating any thing more than a little butter 
and two dates aday. They are ofalarge 
size, by a good span taller than the ordi- 
nary height of men, but very meagre and 
Jean, and they never lie down. 


20. Charles the Seventh king of France, 
having a jealousy that those about him (by 
the instigation of his son), did intend to 
poison him, abstained from all food so 
long, that when he would have eaten he 
could not, his passages being shrunk up 
with too much abstinence, and so he died 
miserably of famine. | 

2). Amongst the Mahometans there is 
a superstitious sect called dervises, whose 
sharp and strict penances far exceed 
those of the papists. Some of them live 
upon the tops of hills remote from any 
company, there passing their time jn 
contemplation, ard will rather famish than 
remove from their retired ‘cells, where 
they would undoubtedly bepined todeath, 
but that the people who dwell nearest to 
them (out af devotion) send some relief 
to them. Some of these do voluntarily 


(17.) Fabrit. Obs. Chirurg. cent. 2. obs. 40. p- 
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impose upon themselves such long timed 
of fasting, that they will not give ovef - 
till nature is decayed and almost exhaust- — 


ed, 


, raptenos 
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92, & There are many instantés of 
persons existing for many days om liquids — 
without any. solid sustenance whatever$ — 
a curious circumstance of this kindisre- 
lated in a small work entitled * A Nar- 
rative of a most extrdordinary event, 
concerning those women who were saved  ~ 
out of the ruins of astable, where they 
had been buried thirty-seven days by a 
heavy fall of snow from one of the — 
mountains of the Alps near Piedmontin 
Italy.” In order to the bétter under- 
standing of some particulars in thisnar~ — 
ritive, it will be necessary to inform the © 
reader, that the inhabitants of the Alps ~ 
give the name of Valanca to a very con- — 
siderable quantity of snow whirled about © 
with great impetuosity by the wind ; and 
therefore of sufficient force to tear up 
the stoutest trees from their roots, to ~ 
beat down animals to the ground, and © 
to suffocate them, as is too oftem ‘the ° 
case with these who are indiscreet enough § — 
to attempt passing the Alps, and espes 
cially Mount Cenis, at a time judged 
improper by those who continually reside ~ 
in bach situations, and can therefore fore- © _ 
tel by certain signs the sudden rise of © 
these terrible whirlwinds. ‘ | ee 

The inhabitants of the Alps experiefice — 
but too often the fatal effects of these © 
fallsof snow, or, as they arecalled, valans ~ 
eas,. In the month of February and ~ 
March 1755 there had been at Zuritt ~ 
a great fall of rainy and, as it generally _ 
snows in the mountains when it only 
rains in the plam, it cannot appear sur=- 
prising, that during this interval there 
fell vast quantities of snow in the moun- — 
tains, which of course formed several ~ 
valanca: the bad weather which prevail- ~ 
ed in so many other places, prevailed also 
at Bergomoletto, a small hamlet situated — 
in that part of the Alps which separates ~ 
the valley of Stura and Piedmont from — 
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_ Dauphigny and the county of Nice. On 
the 19th of March many of the inhabit- 
ants of this hamlet began to apprehend. 
that the weight of the snow which was 
‘already fallen, and still continued to fall, 


might crush their houses, built with 


ere ota 


_ stones peculiar to the country, cemented 
by nothing but mud anda very small 
portion of lime, and covered with thatch 
laid on a roof of spingles, and large thin 


stones supported by thick beams. They 


zherefore got upon their roofs to lighten 


_ them of the snow. At a little distance 


from the church stood the house of 


} Joseph Rocea,a man of about fifty, who 
) _ with his son James, a lad of fifteen, had, 


like his neighbours, got upon the roof 
of his house in order to lighten the 


- weight’ of it, and thereby prevent its de- 
~~ struction. 
_ gyman who resided in the neighbourhood,. 
’ and was about to leave his home, in order 
_ to repair to the church and gather the 

people together to prayers, hearing a 


In the mean time, the cler- 


noise towards the top of the mountains, 


described two valancas driving head- 


lorig towards the top of the village ; 
he immediately called aut to Rocca to 
come down from the roof, that he might 
avoid the impending danger, and then 


made the best of his way to his own 


house. — . . , 

» Rocca hastened from the roof, and 
with his son fled as fast as he could to- 
wards the church; but he had scarcely 
advanced forty steps, when hearing his 


son fall just at his heels, he turned about 
to assist him, and raising him up, saw 
_the spot in which his house, his stable, 


and those of some of his neighbours, 
stood converted into a huge heap of 
snow, without the least signs of cither 


walls or roofs: such was his agony at 


this sight, and at the thoughts of being 
deprived in an instant of his wife, his 


sister, his family, and all the little he 
had saved, that he lost his senses, swoon- 
-éd away, and tumbled on the snow, 
His son now helped him ; and coming to 

himself a little, he made a made a shift 
to get to a friend’s house at the distance 


of a hundred feet from the spot where 


he fell: Mary-Anne, liis wife, who was 


standmg with her sister-in-law Anne, 


- her daughter Margaret, and her son — 
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Anthony, * little boy two years old, at 
the door of the stable, looking at the 
people throwing the snow from the: 


houses, and waiting for the ringing of 0 
the bell that was to call them to ae pede gh 


was about to return to the house to light 
a fire, and aira shirt for her husband 3° 


‘but before she moved she heard the priest ' 


call out to them to come down quickly, : 
and raising her trembling eyes, saw the. 
before-mentioned valancas set off, and - 
roll down the side of the mountain; at 
the same instant she heard a terrible re= 
port from another quarter, which made 
her quickly retire with her family, and - 
shut the door of the stable; and happy 
it was for her that she had time to do 
so, as this noise was Occasioned by ano- 


ther immense valanca, the sole cause of 


all the misery and ‘distress she had. to 


suffer during so long a period, for in a 


very short time the snow was lodged. 
about forty-two feet in height, two hun- 
dred and seventyin length, and about sixs 
ty in breadth. 

The inhabitants of Bergemoletto,. 
whom it pleased God to preserve from 
this disaster, being gathered together to 
sum up their misfortunes, first counted 
thirty houses overwhelmed ; and then 
every one calling over those they knew, 
tiventy-two persons. were missing, of 
which number was their parish priest, 
who had lived among them forty years. 
The news of this terrible disaster soon 
spread over the neighbourhood ; and all 
the friends and relations of the sufferers, 
with many others, to the number of three 
hundred, flocked from the adjacent villa- 
ges to give their assistance on this melan- 
choly occasion. Rocca, notwithstanding 
his great love for his wife and family, 
and his strong desireto recover part of 
what he had lost,, was in no condition to 
assist them for five days: in the mean 
time the rest were trying, by driving iron’ 


rods through the hardened snow, to dis- » 


cover anyof the roofs ; but their exertions’ 
were fruitless, the great solidity and 
compactness of the valanca, the vast X= 
tent of it in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, together with the snow that still- 
continued to fall in great quantities, elue. 
ded all their efforts; so that after somt 
days labour they were abliged to desist 
3c2 till 
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till the valley should begin to assume its 
pristine form by the melting of the snow 
and ice from the setting-in of the warm 
winds which continued to blow from the 
end of March till the 20th of April. 
On the 18th of that month they began 
to resume their interrupted .Jabours ; all 
the persons who were missing were found 
dead, except those of. Rocca’s family. 
Assisted by his two brother’s-in-law, and 
his son, he at length penetrated to his 
house, but found in it no dead bodies : 
knowing that the stable did not he a 
hundred feet from the house, they im- 
mediately directed their search thither, 
and having got a long pole thrust 
through an aperture, they heard a hoarse 
and languid voice issue from it, which 


seemed to say, ‘Help, my dear husband! 


kelp, my dear brother! help!” The 
husband and brother thunder-struck, and 
at the same tite encouraged by these 
words, fel! to their work with redoubled 
ardour, on the place whence they heard 
the voice, which grew. more and more 
distinct as the vad advanced, It was 
not long before they made a pretty large 
opening, through which the brother de- 
scended as into a dark pit, asking who 
it was that could be alive’ im such.a 
place? Mary Anne knew him by his 
‘voice, and ariswered with a trembling 
and broken accent intermixed with tears 
of joy, “Tis I, my dear brother, who 


am still alive,in company with my daugh- | 


ter and sister-in-law, who are at. my 
elbow; God, in whom I haye always 
trusted, still hoping that he would ine 
spire you with the thoughts of coming 
to ourrelief, has been graciously pleased 
to keep us alive.”’ The passage being 
enlarged, they were taken out with all 
convenient speed ; and being carried to 
a friends house, and there treated on 
thin diet, and in small quantities at a 
time, as suited iheir state of inaction, 
when their strength wasa little recruited, 
they gave anaccountthat they had subsist- 
ed ail that time on the milk of two goats 
which had been shut up with them, and 
about a dozen of chésnuts, that they 
lay in the manger, where they found 
some hay, with which they fed the goats ; 


(22.) Universal Mag. vol, xxxvi- p. 250. 
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that one of the goats becoming dry, 
the other, fortunately with kid, drop- 
ped it, which. having killed, this 
goat yielded them about a pint of milk 
each. day, till their deliverance ; that the 
little boy of two years old died ina short 
time after they were confined in the 
stable, as did an ass and some hens, 
which then happened te be in the same 
place; and that they suffered excecdingly 
trom cold and: wet, the snow continually 
dropping upon them as they lay in the | 
manger. ; 

These poor sufferers were relieved by 
thesnunificence-of the king of Sardinia, 
their sovereign, and the several donations 
they otherwise received, which enabled, 
them to rebuild their house, and set 
their affairs to rights. Jn April 1757 
theyallenjoyed perfect healthexcept Mary 
Anne, who experienced a dimness of her 
sight, by being too hastily exposed to the 
light. The others returned to their 
field labours, and continued to Jead the 
same life they had done before their mise 


-fortunes. 


‘23. < Onthe 17th of December 1760, 


as niue labourers were workiug in a mine 


of pit-coal, near Charleroy, one of them, 


chanced to make a breach in a place 
which contained all the collected waters 
of an old pit they knew nothing of ;-and © 
these waters came upon them so suddenly, 
and with so much impetuosity, that twa 
of them had scarcely time to make their 
escape by getting to the well for drawin 
up the coals, and these two were hablest 
up in the basket that served for the 
purpose. The seven others were carried 
away by the torrent amidst the rubbish 
it swept along with it; one of them, by 
name Rear of the age of thirty-three, 
was fortunate enough to escape death by 
climbing up to a more elevated place 
near the opening, for supplying the bots - 
tom of the mine with air, The waters 
having afterwards flowed away into the 
lower parts, Evrard found himself se 
cured from them, but hemmed in between 
the two openings, now blocked up by 
the sinking-in of the adjacent parts of » 
the pit, which had been reeset by the 
water. His clothes were wet, the bad 
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air incommoded him greatly, and he suf. 
fered much from the diferent things 
that sruck against him while he was 
hurried away by the current ; yet all this 


-did not hinder him to cry out often, and 


for a long time, but in vain; and having 


got to the little height, his place of 


refuge, he was so oppressed with lassi- 
tude that he fell asleep: on waking, he 
found his clothes dry, but had no other 
provisions than four candles he remem- 
bered he had put in his pockets, of 
which, however, he madeno se during 
his abode in this abyss ; being unable, 
notwithstanding the pressing calls of 
hunger, to conquer the disgust he had 
against eating that disagreeable tallow, 


His only resource, therefore, during the 


nine days he remained in this state, was 
the same water that occasioned his dis- 
aster, and of which he drank three 
times. So long, and severe a-fasting left 
him strength enough, however, for going 
and coming, in order, if possible, to 
make himself heard ; but he says that he 
often found himself exceedingly drowsy, 


and believed he had slept a great deal,, 


which, indeed, was the best he could do, 

During this whole time his companions, 
who believed that all those who had 
‘been carvied off by the torrent were 
dead, gave themselves no trouble to go 
in quest of them; so that it was not till 
the 26th that they set about clearing 
away the rubbish, to find their bodies : 
Everard heard the noise they made, and 


even a part of what they said, which 


was enough to induce him to cry out, 
and to knock with a pointed hammer 
which he had with him: but a new cir- 
cumstance had almost rendered his en- 
deavours fruitless ; his companions took 
him for a ghost, and dared not to pro- 
eeed farther in their work. Fortunately 
for him, another troop came, who were 
a little m liquor, and rile eky soni 
holder ; these worked on without fear, to 


’ come to him: the first opening he per- 


‘ceived, he seized one of them by the 
neck, and did not let go his hold till he 
saw himself at the top of the well. He 
was brought to the house of the rector 
ef the parish, where upwards of a hun- 
red persons were assembled : the air did 


s8l 


not incommode him; but percéiving three’ 
apples roasting at the fire, he snatched 
them up and devoured them with great 
greediness, and this repast was followed 
by three small glasses of white wine. 
Fe was conveyed to a neighbouring 
house, where M.. Santorin, surgeon. 
major of Charleroy, first put him under 
a regimen of six cups of broth, and as 
many biscuits, per day ; a little veal and 
fowl were afterwards added, and by de- 
grees he was brought to his usual regis. 
men. But it was near six days before 
he could get any sleep, and about three 
weeks before he was able to return 
home, though only a quarter of a league 
distant from the house where he wag. 
taken care of, It was also a long time 


before he was well enough recovered for 


resuming his labour. 

Severalexamplesof personswholived for 
a long time without any othernourishment 
than water, may be foundin the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

24. <> Joanna Crippen, of Chardstock 
in Dorset, going from thence on the 
24th of January 1708—9, the day of 
Chard market, in order to procure work 
from her master, she being a spinner of 
yarn or-worsted, and coming home with 
some of her neighbours, it snowed ex- 
ceedingly hard, As the snow was deep, 


-she was obliged toenter apoor cottage for 


shelter, where sherequestedleave toremain 
in the chimney-corner for that night, and 
offered a penny to the woman of the house 
which | she refused. - The persons who. 


had accompanied her had gone to their 


respective places of abode, which was 


-not far from the house where she begged 


leave to stay, so that she was left aloue, 
and had’ to walk almost a mile to her 
own home ;. she had no manner of suste- 
nance with her, and carriedonly a quarter 
of tobacca, a pound of worsted yarn, and 
in herpocket threepenceincopper. Being 
forced out of this place, she was obliged 
to travel as well as she could towards 
her own habitation ; but she had not pro- . 
ceeded far, when she was met by a man 
of the parish, who seeing her trembling 
among the snow in a ditch, assisted her 
to get up, and desired her to follow his 
tract, which she did pretty well: she 


(23) Universal Mag vol, xxxyiii. p. 119, 
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however had not advanced a quarter of a 
mile, when she was forced to lie down 
under a hedge, having lost one of her 
shoes, and he? clothes, which were very } 
mean, were torn almost from her back’ 
with the brambles and thorns. In this 
place she lay from Monday evening, 
about six o’clock,until Sunday following, 
about four in the afternoon, when she 
was discovered by some persons living in 
the neighbourhood, who went out with 
poles, shovels, &c. in search of her: 
after some time spent in looking for her, 
she was found buried in four feet of 
snow, it being more than so much higher 
before the thaw; one of the men thrust- 
ing at her with his pole, cried out, * she 
was there ;”’ and the rest advancing and 
opening the snow, one of the men said 
she was alive. She immediately spoke 
to them, and begged he would not foot 
her too hard (such was her expression) 
for she was almost naked, and she beg- 
ged that some women would come to her 
and take her out, which was accordingly 
done: she’ had neither stockings: nor 
shoes, and only an old whittle about her 
shoulders with a hole in it, which she 
had cut through; and to quench her 
thirst, she drank the snow which melted 
down over her. She was conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Bowdich, the author of 
this account, who ordered great care to 
be taken of her. She had a mortitica- 
tion in one of her toes, but afterwards | 
recovered her strength and spirits: she 
was very seasible when first taken out, 
and knew every body perfectly well, 
Her tobacco and three-pence were in her 
pocket: she had no manner of feod with 
her, neither bread nor any eatable what- 
ever. oe ts : p 

25. Weare told by Hasseiquist, that 
gum-arabic is capable of supporting ani- 
mal life for a considerable time: ‘* The 
Abyssinians,” says he, “ make a Journey 
to Cairo every year to sell the products of 
their country, slaves, gold, elephants, 
drugs, monkies,: parrots, &c. they must 
travel over terrible deserts ; and their 
journey depends as much on the weather, 
as a voyage at sea; consequently they 
know as little as a seaman how long they’ 
must be on the journey, and the me- 
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eessaries of life may chance to fail thera 
_ when the journey lasts too long, 118 
happened to the Abyssinian caravan in 


This 


the year 1750, their’ provisions being 
consumed when they had still two months 
to travel. Necessity obliges us often to 
use things for food before unheard or un- 
thought-of. 
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This happened in the case, 


in question ; they were obliged to search | 


for something amongst their merchandize,, 


wherewith they might support life in this — 


extremity, and found nothing more proe. 


per than gum-arabic, of which they had 


carried a considerable quantity with them; 


this served to support above, a thousand | 


persons for two months. 
~Gum-arabic is gelatinous, and un- 


doubtedly contains some nourishing par= 


ticles. But here we may ask whether 


this food did not render these poor people © 


very costive? 
-have had this effect ; but of this I could 
not learn any circumstances, I know how~ 
ever that the caravan arrived safe at Catra, 
without any great loss of people, either, 


. 


by hunger.or diseases. Ey 


26. > Gilbert Jackson, son of James 
Jackson, feuar in Curse-Crange, Scots 


land, and Elizabeth Bell his spouse, -be- 


It must in all probability. - 


Ay 


ing about fifteen years of age, fell sick — 


and complained of pains all over his body, 
on the third of Feb. 1716, when the 


king’s army wasmarching by their dwell< — 


ing-house from Perth to Dundee ; and to- 
wards the end of the said month he was sei- 


zed with a violent fever, in which he contie 


nued for three weeks and then recovered, 

In the beginning of April following he 
fell again into a fever, in which he con~ 
tinued for the space of three weeks ; and 


during that fever he hada shaking in his ~ 


body, as if he had been paralytic. i 

Upon the 10th of June he fell into a 
violent fever again, 
dumb, lost his appetite entirely and the 
use of his limbs, and’continued without 


when he became © 


eating or drinking, though every means . 
were used to make him do both. Heres 


covered from this fever on the 17th of 
May 1717 but continued stilldumb, with« 


out eating or drinking, or having the use | 
of his limbs till'the 10th of June the = — 
game year, when he was again seized. with = 


(2.) Philos. Transactions Abridged, vol. 5, p. 358.>-(25.) Flasselquists Travels in the Levant. 
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q ¥ 4n extraordinary fever, and next day re- 


covered his speech, but continucd-in the 


fever without eating or drinking any 


9th of June 1719, when he was again. | 


thing, or having the use of his limbs, 
till the eleventh day of November follow- 
ing, when he recovered his health pretty 
well, and the strength of one of his legs : 
and thus he continued without eating or 
drinking, only washed his mouth some- 
times with water ; and always whenhie saw 
the rest of the family going to take any 
kind of food, the sight of it being altoge- 
ther disagreable to him, he retired. 

~ Onthe 0th of June 1718 he fell 
into a fever again, which continued till 
the beginning of September, when he 
recovered from the fever, but could not 
be induced to take any kind of meat or 


drink ; and thus he continued in pretty. 


good health and fresh-coloured, till the 


seized with a severe fever ; and upon the 


10th, at night his father pressed him very 


-much to take. a little milk, boiled with 


oatmeal, which he at length agreed to, 


aud he took a spoonful of it, which stuck 


so. long in his throat, that his parents 
thought he had been choaked : and after- 
wards, he took so littie food, that a 
halfpenny loaf served him eight days. All 
the time he fasted he had no evacuation, 
and he did not get any benefit that way 
till fourteen or fifteen days after he began 
to eat. After this. he recovered his 


health pretty well, but still wanted the use 
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of one of his limbs... 
27. > The following case of a man 


who lived eighteen years on water, by 


Robert Campbel of Kernan, was read be- 
fore the Royal Society December the gth 
1742. John Ferguson, a native of the pa- 
tish of Killmellfoord ia Argyleshire, hap- 


_ penedabout eigitcen years ago to over- 


héat himself on the mountains in pursuit 


of cattle, and in that condition drank 
excessively of cold water from a rivulet 
near which he fell asleep. He awaked - 


about twenty-four hours after, in a high 
fever, during the paroxysms of which 


his stomach could retain no aliment but 
_ Water, or. clarified whey; and this has 
continued to be the case ever since that 


(26.) Philos. Transattions abridged, yol. vii. p. 
Ibid, Vol, iii- Pe 1116» 
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time, Whey however he uses only sel- 
dom, there being no such thing to be had 
by persons of his condition in that coun- 
try, for many months in the year, Ars 
chibald Campbel, of Ineverliver, to whont 
this man’s father is tenant, carried him to 
his own house, andlocked him up ina 
chamber for twenty days, and supplied 


him himself. with fresh water, in greater 


quantity per day than an ordinary man 
could use for common drink, At the 
same time he) took particular care that it 
should not be possible for his guest to 
supply himself with any other kind of 
aliment without his knowledge ; yet after 
that space of time’ he found no alteration 
ia his countenance or strength. He is 
now about thirty-six years of age, of a 
middlestature, a fairandfresh complexion, 
and a healthy, though not seemingly robust 
constitution. His habit of body is meas 
gre, but in no remarkable degree. He is 
commonly employed in looking after cat- 
tle, in consequence of ‘which he is obli- 
ged to travel four or five miles a day in 
that mountainous country, 

28.. <> Some colliers working ina coal~ 
pit at Horstol, about half a league from 
Liege, one of them it February 1683-4. 
water, which gushing 
in violently drowned one of them, 
Those who were near the mouth of the 
pit were dyawn out; but four of them be= 
ing farther within, saved themselves in a 
little ascent within the mine. Twenty- 
four days were spent in drawing off the 
water, and on the twenty-fifth they were 
drawn ont, <I saw and examined thenr 
myself,” says the author of this account : 


“they had not a morsel of bread with 


them, but lived on the water of a little 
fountain, which broke out near them ¥ 
two bottles of this water I caused to be 
evaporated, but nothin except a scarcely 
pereeptible calx remaining.” mM 

29. To the above it may not be im- 
proper to add the following instances of 
animals which. have existed a long time 
without food. Sir William Hamilton, in a — 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks in the 73d vol 
of the Philosophical Tansactions,’ giving. 
an account of the earthquakes which hap-~ 


668.—(27.). Ebid. vol. x. pe 22%,—(28,) 
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péned in Italy between the months of 
February and May 1783, says, ‘‘ | must 
mention a remarkable instahce I met 
with of animals being able to live long 
without food, of which there have been 
many examples during these present 
earthquakes. At Soriano two fattened 
hogs that had remained buried under a 
heap of ruins were taken out alive on 
the forty-second day : they were lean 
and weak, but soon recovered.’ After- 
wards, in his description of the effects of 
the earthquakes at Messina, he says : 
<«« A curious circumstance happened here 
also to prove that animals can remain 
long alive without food : Two mules be- 
longing to the duke de Belviso remain- 
ed under a heap of ruins, one of them 
twenty-two days, and the other twenty- 
three; they would not eat for some days, 
but drank water plentifully, andare now 
recovered. There are numberless in- 
stances of dogs remaining many days in 
the same situation ; and a hen belonging 
to the British vice-consul at Messina, 
that had been closely shut up under the 
ruins of his house, was taken out onthe 
twenty-second day, and 1s now recover- 
ed; it did not eat for some days, but 
drank freely ; it was emaciated, and 
showed little signs of life at first. From 
these instances and those related before of 
the hogs ofSorian, andseveral others ofthe 
same kind, that have been related to me, 
one may conclude that long fasting is 
always attended with great thirst and to- 
tal loss of appetite.” 

A similar instance occurred some years 
agoin Derbyshire. During the heavy 
snow which fell on the night of the 7th 
of January 1776, a parcel of sheep be- 
longing to Mr. John Woolley of Matlock, 
in that county, which were pastured on 
that part of the East Moor that lies 
-within the manor of Matlock, were co- 
vered with the drifted snow. In the 
course of aday or two, all the sheep that 
were covered with the snow were found 
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again, except two, which were Cofise _ 
quently given up’ as Jost; but on the 
14th of February following, some time 
after the break of the snow in the valleys, 
and thirty-eight days after the fall, as a 
servant was walking over a large parcel 
of drifted snow, which remained on the 
declivity of a hill, a dog he kad with 
him discovered one of the two sheep that 
been lost, by scenting it, through a small 
aperture, which the breath of the sheep 
had made in the snow. ‘Theservant up- 
on this dug away the snow, and released 
the captive from its prison. It imme- 
diately ran to a neighbouring spring af 
which it drarik for a considerable tim2, 
and afterwards rejoined its old compani- 


_ons, as thongh no such accident had be- 


fallen it. On inspecting the place where 
it was found, it appeared to have stood 
between two large stones, which fay pa- 
rallel to each other, at about the distance 
of two feet anda half, and probably were 
the means of protecting it from the great 
weight of the snow, which in that place 
was several yards thick. From the num- 
ber of stones around it, it did not appear 
that the sheep had been able to pick up 
any food during its confinement. Soon 
after, its owner removed it to some low 
lands; but as it had nearly lost itsappetite, 
it was fed with bread attd milk for some 
time. In about a fortnight after its en- 
largement it lost its sight and wool, but 
in afew weeks after they both returned 
again, and in the course of the following 
summer it was quite recovered. ‘The re- 
maining sheep was found dead about a 
week afer the discovery of the other. 
30. » A sheep, the property of Thomas 
Hall ot Fourdray-house, was, March 
the 10th 1785, taken out of a pit in 
which it had béen buried under the snow 
thirteen weeks and four days. It died 
soon after being exposed to the air, and 
was so muck wasted for want of food, 
that the whole carease weighed but eight 
pounds. : + 


(29.) Gent. Mag. vol. ly. part. 1. p. 25«—(30.) Ibid [p. 323.” 
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ir: +. EE MEG 
OF such as refused all Drink, or to taste of 


any liquid Thine ; or elsé found no Need 


thereof. 


_ Lysimacuus, king of Thrace, was 
shut up in a streight by king Dromi- 
chetes, in such manner that, for very ex- 
‘treme thirst, he was driven to yield him- 
self and all his army to the mercy of his 


enemy. ‘After he had drank, being’ now 


ti 


yo sa 


é prisoner, “ Gods!” said he, “ for how 
little a pleasure am [ Become a slaye, who, 
‘but a while tince, was a king.” Had 
his constitution been like unto that of 
some Of those which follow he had saved 
his kingdom and army; $0 might he also, 
if Re had rested contentedly at héme 
with the enjoyment of his own: but his 
ambitious thirst after sovereignty made 
him set uponaprince, who had given him 
no provocation ; so his own. thirst was 
apparently punished in that of another 
kind. But let us turn to stich as had 
little or no acquaintance with thirst. 

1. Pontanus Writes, that in his time 
there was a wosfan, who in all her life- 
time did never drink either wine or wWa- 
ter; and that bemg once forced to drink 
Wine by the command of Iadislaus, 
king of Naples, she received much hurt 
thereby. 

2. Julius:Viator; a gentleman of Rome, 
déscendéd from the race of the Vadco- 
niatis, our allies, being fallen into a kind 
éf dropsy betwéen ‘the skia and flesh 
during his minority and nonage, and for- 


 bidden by the physicians to drink, so 


accustomed hithself to observe their di- 
rection; that naturally he could abide -it; 
in'somuch that all his old age, even to his 


dying day, ke forbore to drink. . 


3. There was in the city of Naples 
one of the family of Tomacelli; who ne: 
ver drank, says Ceelius.. 
4, Aristotle, in his book of drunk- 
@nness, writes of some that familiarly 
$ : j 


Qi .) Marcel. Donat. Hist. Med. Mirab. 1]. 6. ¢. 3: p. 
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| 
eat of salt meats, and-yet were never 
troubled with thirst in such manner as to 
have need to drink. ns 

5. Mago the Carthaginian did three 
times travel over the vast and sandy des 
sarts 6f. Africa, where no water is to be 
met with,. and yet all that time he fed 
upon dry bran, without taking any thing 
that was liquid. Ay 

6. Lasyrtas Lasionius did not stand in 
need of any drink,as the rest of mankind 
do, nevertheless he voided uriné frequent- 
ly as oth¢r men: many there were who 
would not believe this, till they had made 
trial thereof by curious observation : they 
staid with him thirty days in the heat 
of summer; they saw he abstained from 
no kind of salt meats, and yet drank noti 
It is true that this man drank at some 
times, but never had any need to do it. 

7. A nébleman of Piedmont being 
sick of that kind of, dropsy, sent for Dri 
Albertus Roscitws, who finding the drop= 
sy confirmed, ad the patient averse to 
all kind of remedies, he said thusto him: 
“ Noble sir, if you will be cured, and 
perfectly freed of this mighty swelling, 
that is, if you desire to live, there is-an 
absolute necessity that you determiné 
with yourself to bear patiently that thirst 
wherewith you are so tormented: if 
you will do this, I hope to cure you in 
a short. time.’”’ The. nobleman; at the 
hearing of this; did so far command him: 
self, that for a month he refrained not 
only from all kind of drink; but. not so 


much as tasted of any thing that was 


liquid: , by which means he.was restored 
to his former health. Ae 

8. Abraames bishop of Carras, saith 
Theodoret, lived with that rigorous ab- 
Stinence, that bread and water, bed and, 
fireseemed. superfluous to. bim: It ig 
said of this great man; that he drank 
not, nor made use of water wherein td 
boil his herbs, er any other thing: but 
his manner was to feed upon endive and 
lettuce; and fruits, and Such other thivey 
as were to him both meat and drink: and 
from the’e also he used to abstain till. the 


$06.—(2.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 7. e ie. 
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evening. Yet was he a person of great 
liberality to such as were his guests: 
these he entertained with the best bread, 
the most generous wines, the better sort 

of fishes, and all such other things as a 
generous mind and a real love could pro- 
duce, and himself would take upon him 
to be carver, and to distribute to every 
man his portion. 

9. That is.also wonderful which Theo- 
phrastis thought fit to insert into his 
writings, that there was one Philinus, 
who, throughout the whole course of 
his life, never made use of any manner 
of drink, no nor of food neither, except- 


ing only milk. 


CHAP, XXIII. 


Of such men as have used to walk and per 
Jorm other strange Things in their Sleep. 


Tuey tell of a tree in Japan that flou- 
risheth and is fruitful, if kept in a dry 
earth, but with moisture (which causeth 
other trees to flourish )this tree withereth, 
Whereas sleep binds up the senses, 
and obstructs the motion of the rest of 


mortal men, there are some who have 


been found not only to walk, but to per- 
form divers other kind of actions in their 
sleep, with as much dexterity and exact- 
ness, as others could have done when 
awake, and which all their 6wn courage 
would not perhaps have permitted them- 
selves to attempt with their eyes open. 
}, A young man of a cheleric consti- 
tution lying asleep upon his bed, rose 
wp thence on the sudden, took a sword, 
opened the doors, and muttering much 
to himself went into the street, where he 
guarrelled alone, ard fancying that he 
was m a fight with his enemies, he made 
divers passes, till at length he fell down, 
_and through an unhappy slip of his 
sword, he gave himself a dangerous 
wound upon the breast. Hereupon be- 
ing awaked and affrighted, and dreading 


\ 
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lest such his night-walkings might ‘at 
some time or other create great dangers 
he sent for me to be his physician, and 
was accordingly cured. 

2. John Poultney,, born in Little 
Sheepy in Leicestershire, was herein re- 
markable, that in his sleep he did usually 
rise out of his bed, dress him, open ‘the 
doors, walk round about the fields, and 
return to his bed not awakened; some~ 
times he would rise in his sleep, take a 
staff, fork, or any other weapon that 
was next his hand, and therewith lay 
about him, now striking, now defending 
himself, as if he were then encountered 
or charged with an adversary, not know- 


ing, being awaked, what had passed. 


He afterwards went to sea with the fa- 
mous, but unfortunate, sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, knight, and was, together with 
all the Heet, frozen to death in the North- 
East Passage about Nova'Zembla. 
3. “ I knewa man,” saith Henricus 
ab Heeres, ‘* who, when he was young, 
professed poetry in a famous university ; 
when in the day-time he used to bend 
his mind, how he might yet better turn 
such verses as he had often before cor- 
rected, not able to perform it awake, 
rising in the night he hath opened his 
desk, he hath writ, and oftentimes aloud 
read over what he had written: which 
done, he -hath applauded himself with 
laughter, has called to his chamber-fellow . 
to applaud him also, then putting off. 
his shoes and clothes, shutting his desk, 
and laying up his papers, as he had done 
in the evening, before, he has returned 
to his bed and slept, till he was called | 
up, utterly ignorant of all he had done 
in the night. In the morning, after a 
short prayer, returving to his studies, not. 
having yet seen his papers, labouring 
with his former day’s care how to fill up 
the gap inhis verses, taking his papers he 
foundthem suppliedashe would desire, and 
that with his own hand. Asone that was 
planet-struck, he was seriouslysolicitous, 
whether it was done by a man or some 
evil genius; he besought his companions, 
and that with tears, when they laugh 


'(8.) Drexel. Oper. tom. 1, p.796.—/9.) Cel. Rhod. Li 2d. Ceol 3. p: S00) 
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at him, that if possible they would free 
him of his perplexity. They telling him 
what had been done, for they waking 
had seen him, and yet gaining no 
credit with him,the night after, after his 
walking they led him to another bed, 
they laid his head on apillow, which they 
had fitted to the place of the feet, and in 
his gown, which by chance he kept on, 
they,committed him to his rest. When 
he awaked, which was not till fair day, 
they stood by him, and when he denied 
all, especially that he‘had risen, and’had 
read and written such things, they con- 
vinced him by so many circumstances, 
The wonder is, that he having a happy 
memory, should yet remember nothing at 
all of his so long study and writing in his 
sleep. For Ihave observed him at it, some- 
times for three or four hours; but this is 
yet morewonderful, that his walking in the 
night, his reading, writing, and prouun- 
ciation little differed, nay not in the least, 
from the same byhim in theday; whereas 
in others, for the most part, all these are 
imperfectly asin men that are drunk, or 
children that are learning to walk and 
speak, But what is most of all strange, 
and beyond my understanding, is, that 
having long after left the schools, and 
inarried a wife, a very virtuous person, 

et concealing: some things from her, as 


‘tis usual in marriage, as oft as he rising, 


and taking his child out of the cradle, 
walked about the house, his wife followed 
him; being asked by her, he would dis- 
cover the secrets of his heart, answering 


to all the demands of his wife with exact 


truth, and without any equivocation : 
so that what she could no way gain from 
him awake by all her blandishments, and 
such things as then she was ashamed to 
ask him, he would discover in his sleep, 
and without any reserve upon her single 
question, Himself often wondering, 
howthat which he thought was commit. 
ted to his breast alone, should enter the 


heart, and get upon the tongue of his 


wife. When he was about to rise, his 


-wife would embrace,‘ and endeavour to 


retain him, but all in vain; when she 
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held him, or spake to him, he would 
either draw her after him, or gently call 
her; or if she was asleep, he would walk © 
alone. About the fortieth year of his 
age he left off this custom, unless he had 
drank freely over-night. They that had 
seen him walking, and reading, and wri- 
ting, his companions, his wife, and whole 
family being desired to observe it, affirm, 
that his eyes were wide open, yet he se- 
riously and sincerely affirmed, that he 
saw not in the least. 

4. Johannes Oporinus (an excellent 
printer) night growing on, was shut out 
of the city, together with my father 
‘Fhomas Piaterus; and that they might 
pass the night the better, as being in a 
place where they wanted accommoda- — 
tions, they set upon the correction of a 
Greek copy. Oporinus read the text, 
and though falling asleep, yet he ceased 
not to read. Being afterwards awaked, 
he remembered not any thing he hadread,. 
although it was ‘not less than an entire 
page. 

5. Horstius writes of one, who in his 
sleep would dream he was to ride a 
journey, whereupon once he rose up, 
put on his cloaths, boots and spurs, got 
up into the window, where he sate 
straddling, smiting the walls with his 
spurs till he was awaked, 

6G. There wasa man at Helmestadht, 
who rosé in his sleep, went down stairs 
into a court, from thence towards the 
kitchen, near which was a deep. well, 
into this he went down, holding fasttothe 
stones by his hands and feet; but when 
he touched the water, with the cold there- 
of he was awaked, and finding in what 
danger he was, he made a pitiful outcry, 
which awaked those in the house, who 
having found him, got him ont, and’ 
brought him into his bed, Where he lay 
many days speechless and Immoveable, 
being exremely weakened with fear, coid, 
and crying. 

7. We read of an Englishman in Paris, 
who rose in his sleep, unlocked the door, 
took his sword, and went down towards 

the river Seine, where having met witha 


* (3.) Henrie. ab Heer. Observ. Medic. 1.1. obs. 2. p.32, 33.—(4.}) Plater. Obs. Lp. 12-—(3.) 
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boy he killed. him, and so returned still 
asleep to his bed. 

8. Strange is that. history of a young 
gentleman, who in his sleep arose naked, 
carrying his shirt in his hand, and by the 
help of a rope clambered up to a high 
turret in the castle where he was at that 
time ; here he found a nest of magpies, 
which he robbed, and put the young ones 
into his shirt, and so by the same rope 
descended, and returned to his bed. The 
next morning being: awaked, he told his 
brother how he dreamed that he had rob- 
bed a pie’s nest, and withal wondering 
what was become of ‘his shirt, rose, and 
found it at his bed’s feet with the young 
cnes wrapt up in it. 

9. When I was sleepy I used to goto 
bed, yet as I Jay there, I still read some- 
thing or other; and though I fell aleep in 
reading, yet 1 continued to read : and be- 
ang awaked, could remember I had read, 
but what, by reason ofmy sleep, I could 
not discover. So using after supper to. 
psy upon the Jute, and falling asleep, I 

ave,. yet persisted to play for come 
time; which beth the by-standers have 
affirmed. to me, and myself could ob- 
serve, especially since’ sometimes, being 
asleep, my lute hath fallen cut of my 
hands, . 

10. Delrio hath a relation of what fell 
out at Leon‘in Spain, ina convent of re- 
ligious persons, not twenty years before 
he wrote this book, and saith, he knew 
‘the persons to whom it happened. “ A’ 
layman,” saith he, “used in the day-time 
to teach the children their catechism, and 

. the same thoughts did recur to him in his 
sleep; so that he would sing and teach, 
exhort and chide the boys with as much 
noise and fervency in his sleep, as he used 
when awake. By this means he much dis- 
turbed such as were of the neighbour- 
hood ; whereupon another layman that 
lodged the nearest to him, often told him 
ofit, and once above the rest threatened 
him (in jest only) that if he persisted to 
make this noise, he would rise in the 
night, come to his bed,-and with a whip 
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of small cords drive away ~ that kind. of 
intemperance of his. What did Gundi- 
salvus in this case ? (for so he was called 
that was thus threatened) he rose in the 
middle of the night.in his sleep, went 
forth in his shirt, entered the chamber of 
his colleague with a pair of tongs in his 
hand, and came directly to the bedside of 
him that had menaced him with whipping. 
It fell out, that the moon shone, the 
night was uncloudy’ and clear, and the 
man lay awake in his bed, who observing 
him as he came, armed in such manner, » 
leapt from his bed to the other side of the 
chamber. Gundisalvus struck three or. 
four times at the bolster with his tongs, 
and having thus done, returned as he 
came. In the morning being asked about 
it, he said, “ he remembered nothing, 
about it: that he never had the least pur= 
pose in his mind to do it, only he had 
thought with himself, that in case the 
other should come te him (as he said} 
with his whip, he would catch up the 
tongs, and with them affright and drive 
him away.” ; is 

11. Gregorius Horstius, in one of his 
epistles to Fabricius, sets down this his- 
tory: “ The last year, upon the twentieth 
day of c\pril, a kinsman of mine that 
dwelt in the same house with mein Wit- 
tenberg, came home in the evening some 
what in drink; to bed he went, and slept 
well till about twelve o’clock at night: — 


_then it was that he got up. in his sleep, 


walked to and fro for awhile, and then 
hastily went to the window, and got out. 
The unusual stir awaked me, who lay in 
the same chamber, and recollecting with 
myself, betwixt sleep and wake, that this 
young man was one of those whom they 
call somnambulators, . or sleep-walkers, 
called my servant, and asked him, if the 
young man was in bed with him? who re- 
plying, No, up he got, and came to the 
window, hoping to have found him stick- 
ing there, and to have pulled him back. 
But alas! just as I came he fell from the 
third story of the house (fourteen ells 
high) into the paved street below, where 


(7) Schot. ‘Phys. Curios. 1, 3. Cc, 22..p. 514. — (8.) Schenck. Obs. I. 1. obs, 1. p. 65. — (9.) 
Plater Ob..}. 1. p. 12-—-(10.) Delrio, Disq. Magic. 1.1. ¢. 3. qu. 3. p. 22,23. Schot. Phys, Cu- 
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he lay for some time speechless and im- 
moveable, I expected he had been dashed 
to pieces, but [found it otherwise ; and 


though much hurt, after some time he 


was recovered,” 

_ 12. Peter Galantier, an honest and 
strong man, in the fortieth year of his 
to Neopo- 
lis, by the Neodunensian lake, to visit 
his friends, and to be present at a wed- 
ding that was then there. Towards night, 
being urged to drink more liberally than 
he had a mind to do, he, on purpose to 
avoid it, withdrew himself into a cham- 
ber in the second story of the house. He 
was fallen into a very heavy and deep 
sleep, and about the midst of the night 


"dreaming (that to avoid drinking) he was 
going into the garden, he arose from the 
Boing eg 


bed, got out of the window, and fell 
thence to the ground. Waked thus from 
his sleep, with his cries and groans he 
awaked the servants of the house, who 
brought him into the kitchen half dead, 
but in a few days he recovered, is now 
well, and hath never since been this way 


_ disturbed, 


wf 


13. 4 Paying a visit to a friend, gays 
a foreigner, I met there an Italian gen- 
tleman, called Agostine Fosari, who was 
it seems a pight-walker, or person who, 
whilst asleep, does all the actions of one 
awake, He did nat seém to exceed the 
age of thirty; was lean, black, and of an 
extremely melancholy complexion. He 
had a- sedate understanding, great pene- 
tration, and a capacity for the most ab- 
stract sciences. His extraordinary fits ge- 


-neraily seized: him. in the wane of the 


moon, but with greater violence in the 


aitumn and winter than in spring and. 


summer. Thada strange curiosity to be 


atl eye-witness of what was told me, and - 
had prevailed on his valet-de-chamhre to 


give me notice when hismaster was likely 


‘to renew his vagary. One night, about 


the end of September, after supper, the 
company amused themselves with little 
plays, and Siguior Agostine made one 


(11) Fabrit. Obs. Chirurg. cent. 2, obs. $4. pe 159.—(12.) Ibid, Obs. 85. Pp. 162. 
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among them. He afterwards retired and 
went to bed about eleven: soon after hig 
valet came, and told us, that his master 
would that night have a walking fit, and 
desired us, if we pleased, to come and obs 
serve him. I went to his bedside with a 
light in my hand, and saw him lying upon 
his back, with his eyes open, but fixed, 
which was a sure sign, it seems, of his ape 
proaching disorder. I took him by the 
hands, and found them very cold; I felt 
hig. pulse, and found it so slow, that hig 
blood seemed to have no circulation. At 
or about midnight, Signor Agostine drew 
the curtaing briskly, arose, and dressed 
himself well enough. *J approached him 
with the candle at his very nose, found 
him insensible, with his eyes still wide 
open and immovable, Before he put on 
hig hat he took bis belt, out of which the 
sword had been removed for fear of acci« 
dents, as some of these night-walkers will 
deal about their blows like madmen withe 
out any reserve. . y 
In this equipage did Signior Agostine 
wali backwards and forwards in his chams 
ber several times; he came to the fires 
side, sat down in an elbow chair, and went 
a little time after into a closet, where was 
his portmanteau, and put the key into 
his pocket, whence he drew a letter, and 
placed it over the chimney. He went to 
the bed-chamber door, opened it, and 
proceeded down stairs: when he came to 
the bottom, one of the company getting 
a great fall, Signor Agostine seemed | 
frighted at the noise, and mended his 
pace. The valet bid us waik softly, and 
not to speak, because when any noise was 
made near him, and intermixed with his 
dreams, he became furious, and ran with , 
the greatest precipitaacy as if pursued. _ 
He waversed the whole conrt, which. 
was very spacious, and proceeded directly. 
tothe stable. He went, in, stroked and : 
caressed his horse, bridled him, and was 
going to saddle ium, but not finding the 
saddle in its usual place, he seemed very 
uneasy like a maui disappointed ; he how- 
ever mounted his horse, gallopped to the 
house-door, which was shut, dismounted, 


and taking up a cabbage-stalk, knocked 


furiously 


\ 


é 
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‘furiously against the door, ‘and after .a 
great deal of labour lost, he remounted 
his horse, guided him to the pond, which 
was at the other end of the court, let 
him drink, went afterwards and tied him 
to his manger, and then returned to the 
‘house with great agility. At the noise 
some’ servants made in the kitchen, he 
was very attentive, came near the door, 


and clapped his ear to the key hole ; but’ 


passing all on a sudden to the other side, 
he entered alow parlour, where was a bil- 
liard table, and walking backwards and 
forwards, used the same postures as if he 
had been actually playing. He proceeded 
thence to a pair of virginals, upon which 
he could play pretty well, and made some 
jinghng. At last, after two hours exer- 
cise he returned up stairs to his chamber, 
and threw himself, mm his clothes, upon 
the bed, where we found him next morn- 
ing at nine in the: same posture we had 
left him. For upon these occasions he 
ever slept eight or ten hours together. His 
valet told us there were but two ways to 
recover him out of these fits: one was to 
tickle him strongly on the soles of his feet ; 
the other, to sound a horn or trumpet at 
his ears. 


PELE 0 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the long Sleeps of some, and of others that 

have been able to subsist for Months and 

Years without it, or were with Difi- 
eulty brought to it. 


We read of the Persian kings that they 
had always about them some one familiar 
friend, whose office it was to come be- 
times in the morning to their bedsides, 
and to raise them up from their sleep 
with such. an admonition as this ; Con- 
surge, Rex, PF obi negotia que te obire voluit 
Mesoromasézs, “ Kise, O king, and go 
about that business whereunto thou art 
appointed by Mesoromasdes.”” Sharper 

monitors than these would not have been 


(13.) Universal Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 231. 
(1..) Foelix Plat. in Obs. 1. 1. 


p. 6. — (2.) Bak. Chron. p. 428. 
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sufficient to ‘have awaked some of those 
dormice hereafter mentioned. 

1. I have Known one, saith Platerus, 
that slept three days and three nights 
together upon foregoing weariness, with- 
out being excited thereto by any drunk- 
enness, or the taking of any soporiferous 
medicine. 

2, William Foxley, pot-maker for the 
mint in the tower of London, fell asleep 
on Tuesday in Easter-week, and could 
not be waked with pinching or burning, 
till the first day of the next term, which 
was full fourteen days; and when he 
was then awaked, he was. found in alk 
points as if he had slept but one night. 
Fle lived forty years after: this matter 
fell out in the thirtv-seventh year of king 
Henry the FEighth’s reign. — 

3, Plutarch tells out of Aristotle, that 
the nurse of one Timon used yearly, af- 
ter the manner of some wild beasts, to 
lie hid for two months together, without 
any other evidence of life all that while, 
save only that she breathed. 

4, It is not fitto pass by a thing of 
admirable novelty. There was, saith 
Crantius, a young scholar at Lubeck in 
the time of pope Gregory the Eleventh, 
who (that he might sleep without dis~ 
turbance), betook himself to a private 
place, where none knew where he was. 
He was sought for, and being not found, 
itwas thoughthewas returned into hisown 
country, ‘There passed seven years from 
the time wherein he had lain himself 
down. It then fell out, that one finding 
a chest behind a wall in the chamber, 
determined to see what was in it, where 
he found this young man asleep, whom 
he shook with such violence, that he . 
awaked him. His face being without 
change and undisfigured from what it 


‘ had used to be, he was easily known to 


all his former acquaintance, who were 
amazed at what had passed. He, for his 


_part, supposed that he had slept but one 


night and some part of a day. 
5. Marcus Damascenus writes, that 
in his time there was a rustic in Ger- 


Stowe’s Chron. p. Bole 
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many, who being weary, laid himself 


down under a rick of hay, where-he con- 
tinued to sleep through the whole autumn 
and winter following, till such time as 
the hay being fetched away, he was there 
found and awaked; but when he arose, 
he was asa man half dead, and utterly 
distracted. 

6. Pliny tells of Epimenides the Gnos- 
sian or Cretan, that when he was a boy, 
being wearied with heat and travel, he 
laid him down in a certain cave, and 
there slept fifty-seven years; being a- 
waked, he returned home, wondering at 
the changes be found in the world, and 
was at last with difficulty known by his 
younger brother then alive, and growing 
old, nevertheless he lived in all 175 
years: and from him it was that the sleep 
of Epimenides became a proverb. 

7. In the reign of the emperor De- 
cius, Maximianus, Malchus, Martinia- 


nus, Dionysius, Joannes, Serapion, and. 


Constantinus, the.seven sleepers, as they 
are commonly called, were companions 
at Ephesus, and the persecution...being 
hot under that monarch, they fled to the 
neighbouring mountain called Ccelius, 
where they hid themselves‘in a cave, and 


_ though diligently sought after, could not 


be found: at last, animating ghemselves 
to undergo martyrdom, aftér they had 
taken meat, by the prévidence of God 


they. fell asleep, and slept to the thirtieth 


year of Theodosius the younger, which 
was for the continued space of 196 years 
from their entrance into the cave. Then, 
which was upon the day of the resurrec- 


_ tion, being awaked, they went as they 


were wont to the city, as if they had 
slept only for one day, where the whole 


Matter was discovered by the’ different 


habit and speech of the men, ‘and the 
monies they had about them, being of a 


Alifferent stamp, &c. 


» $. That is beyond all exception, which 


was witnessed to Henry the Third, when 


1,4. tit. 1. quest..11. p. 241. Treas. of Times, 1. 6..¢, le. 
€- 36+ p. 176.—-(9.) Schenck, Obs, Med. 1,1. p. 64, 
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he was in Poland, by several princes most 

worthy of credit: there were present 

at the same time divers nobles of France, 

many physicians of the court, amongst 
whom was D. Johannes Piduxius, famous 
not only for his skill in physic, but his 
knowledge in all kind of natural history, 
This story is also related by Alexander 
Guagninus of Verona, colonel of foot in 
the castle of Vitebska in the frontiers of 
Moscovy : he in his description of Mos- 
covy writes thus: ‘* There is a certain 
people that inhabit Lukomoria, a coun- 
try of the farther Sarmatia, who yearly, 

upon the twenty-seventh day of the 
month November, after the manner of 
swallows and frogs, by reason of the in- 
tenseness of the winter’s cold, seem to 
die. Afterwards at the return of the 
spring, upon the twenty-fourth day of 
April, they again awake andarise. These 
are said to have commerce with the Grus- 
tentzians and the Sperponountzians, peo~ 
ple that border upon them, in this man-~ 
ner: When they find their approaching 
death or sleep ready to seize upon them, 
they then stow up their commodities in 
certain places, which the Grustentzians’ 

and Sperponountzians fetch away, leay- ” 
ing an equal value of their own behind 
them in their stead. The Lucomorians, 
upon.their return to life, if they are 
pleased with the change, they keep 
them; if otherwise, they demand their 
own of their neighbours. . By this means 
much strife and war doth arise amongst 
them, as is affirmed by Guagninus ; and 
the-very same history. is told by Sigis- 
mundus Liber, a baron in Heiberstein, | 
and ‘it is also. set down by Citesius. 

9. Fernelius speaks of one, who lived 
without sleep fourteen months ; but this 
man.twas possessed with madness, and hig 
brain, it should seem, being heated with 
melancholy, did beget animal spirits with« 
out much wasting of them. 

10. Arsenius, the tutor to Arcadius and’ 
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Honorius the emperors, being made a 
monk, did satisfy nature with so short a 
sleep that he was used to say, that fora 
monk it was enough if he slept but one 
hour ina night. . 

11. Augustus Czsar after supper be* 
took himself to his closet, where he used 
to remain till the night was far spent, 
and then went to bed; when he slept 
most, it was not above seven hours, and 
those? also not so continued, but “in 
that space he usually waked three or four 
times, and to provoke sleep, had water 
poured long and constantly by his bed’s 
head into d cistern. 

12. George Castriot, commonly called 
Scanderbeg, the same who forsook 
Amurath, king of the Turks, and seized 
upon the kingdom of Epirus, as his own 
by right of inheritance : this prince was 
a person contented with so little sleep, 
that it is reported of hin, that from the 
time that he entered into Epirus, to the 
day of his death, he never slept above 
two hours in one night, yet he died in his 
climaterical year of 63. 

13. A woman at Padua lived fifteen 
days without sleep, nor could by any 
means be brought to it through the weak 
ness of the ventricle, and penury of va- 
pours ; for she eat no supper, only con 
tented herself with a dinner ; at last using 
to eat atoast.steeped in malmsey towards 
night, she returned to her wonted sleep. 

14. Seneca: reports of Mecznas, that 
great favourite of Augustus, that he lived 
three years entirely without any sleep ; 
and was at last cured of his distemper 
. with sweet and soft music. 

15. It is reported of 'Nizclius, that 

painful treasurer of Cicero’s words and 
phrases, that he lived ten years without 
sleep. . : 
16. We read of a noble lady, who for 
thirty and five years lived in good health, 
as both her husband and whole family 
could and did witness; without sleep. 

17. Some young men in Athens having 
madé themselves dtunk in the Apatarian 
feasts, are said to have slept four days of 
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that solemnity; as Simplicius recites out 


‘of Fudemus. ‘ 


18. C. Caligula. was exceedingly trou> 
bled with want of sleep ; for he slept not. 
above three hotrs ina night, ‘and in those 
he seldom took any quiet repoée, but was. 
scared with fearful and strange illusions 
and fantastical imaginations ; ag who oncé 
dreamed that he saw the form and resem: 

lance of the sea talking with him. Here- 
upon, for the greatest part of the night, 
what with tedious watching and weariness 
of lying, one while sitting up in his bed; 
another while roaming and wandering to. 


and froin his galleries (which were of 


an exceeding length), he used to call 
upon and wish for the morning light. 
19, Perseus, king of Macedon, being 
taken prisoner by Atmiltus, and led cap- 
tive to Rome, was guarded by some sol- 
diers who kept him from sleep, watchin 
him narrowly. when he was overtaken 
therewith, not sffering him so much as 
to shut his eye-lids, or to take the least 
rest; till such time as nature, being ex- 
hausted by this cruelty, he gave up the. - 
ghost. oe 


ae 
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90, & The following account of ari 
extraordinary ‘sleepy woman near- Mons 
in Hainault; was read before the society 
of physicians’ May 3d, 1756, by Driisa 
Terence Brady, physician to his royal 
highness prince Charles of Lorraine, 
Elizabeth Orrin born at St. Gilain, of a: 
healthy. robust constitution, served the _ 
ctirate of that place very faithfully till the: 
beginning of 1738, when she became 
sullen, uneasy, and so surly, that the: 
neighbouis said she was losing her senses:: 
Towards the month of August she fell: — 
into an extraordinary sleep which lasted: . 
four days, duting which time she took 
no manner of noutishment; neither was 


it possible to rouse her ; she awakened: at 
last of herself in a very bad humour,’ 


which, kowever, did not prevent her from» 
following her business as usual, for six 
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rf seven days, when she fell into a pro- 


found sleep again, which lasted only 


sighteen hours; after which sheawakened, 
and ever sincé continued to. sleep sevein= 
teen or eighteen hours 4 day, that. is to 
say, from abont three o'clock in the 


_Morning, till eight or nine at night, ex- 
cept four months in 1745, when she 


had a natural sleep, and twenty-one days 
in 1748, when atertian fever kept her 
awake, so that she did not sleep above 
two hours at once. It was commonly 
believed that the day-light had sonie in- 
fluenc? upon her; because she could not 
be awakened in the day time. The 20th 
of February 1756, Dr. Brady, accoth- 
panied by M. Presto, surgeon major 
of the prince of Salm’s regiment, went 
from Brussels to see her, and was introdu- 
€ed to her reom about five o'clock in the 
evening. He felt her pulse and found it 


natural; he raised her arm and observed ~ 


it to be very stiff and heavy : it was diffi- 
cult to bend it, and when let go, it fell 
like a piece of heavy wood;. he then 
raised her head and with it her back and 
shoulders, for her-neck was as stiff as-a 


_board, her legs were in the same state : 
he put his mouth to her ear, and-cailed 


as loud as he could, but was not able to 
awake her: and to sscertain ~ whether 
there wasany deception, he thrust a pin 


‘ through her skin and flesh to the bone, 


he kept the flame of burning paper to 
her caeek till he burned the scarf skin, 
and put volatile salts and spirits into her 
nose; lastiy, he thrust alittle linen dip- 
ped in rectified. spirits of wine into her 
nostril, and kindled it for a moment. 
All this was done without his being able 
to. observe the least change in her coun- 
tenance or signs of feeling. The surface 
of her body was warm and in a gentle 
perspiration. At half past six he found 


her neck, arms, and legs, more supple 


than at his arrival, which he ascribed 
to her drawing nearer to the time of her 


awakening. About eight she turned in 


wate . 


her bed, got. up abruptly and went to 


the fire. He asked her several questions, 


“tp which she gave surly answers; she 


‘was gloomy and sad, and repeated often 
that she would rather be out of the world 
than. in such a state: He could get 
 «VQLs ti ' sei Fe 3 
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no satisfactory account from. her abouf 
her illness, all he could learn was that 
she felt a heaviness in her head, which 
she knew to be the forertnner of ber 
disorder, and which determined her to 
go to bed, wliere she: remained without 
once tursing, from thé tinte she lay 
down till her sleep was over, and during 
that period she had no evaeuation, 
except by perspiration. She told Dr; 
Brady that she was fornjerly regular as 


‘to her menses; but could not well re« 


member when or liow they left her. He 
saw her eat with an appetite and begin 
to spin, after which he quitted her, but 
comting back the next niorning he found 
her in the same state of sleep and stiff- 
ness as on his first arrival. He made 


“new efforts to rouse her, but’ in vain 


the success was still the same, The 
woman she lived with told him that 
they used fo give her some. nourish-. 
ment through a funnel, when her sleep 
was extraordinarily long: upon this~ he 
got her mouth opened and-poured into it 
four spoonfuls of milk, which she swal+ 
lowed: and he: observed the action of 


the pharynx, though a spontaneous or 


voluntary motion, regular and deglutition 
natural. The ‘surgeon of the place in-, 
formed him that he gave her several 
large doses of emetic tartar, one of which 
consisted of eighteen grains, without be- 
ing able to wake her; he mentioned 
also several methods which had been used 
some years before to rouse her, such as 
whipping her till the blood ran from 
her shoulders, rubbing her back with 
honey, and exposing it in a hot day bes: 
fore a hive of bees, where she was stung 
to such a degree, .that her back and 
shoulders were full of fumps. or ttmors; 
and at other times pins were thrust uns 
der her nails. He was assured also, 
that the roaring of the cannon during the 
siege of Mons in 1745 never wakene 

her or interrupted her sleep. This wos. 
man at that time was fifty-five years of 
age, of a pale colour -and not very leans 


_she never saw day light, but slept out the 


longest day in sammer; in wimer began 
to sleep several hours before day, and 
did not awaken till three hours after sun- 
sety as was the case on the 20th of Fe- 
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bruary when Dr. Brady went to see her. 
During, her sleep she had. a natnral 
warmth allover her body, with an extra- 
ordinary stiffness or tension of her limbs 
as well as neck, joined to a total abo- 
lition of 2}] manner of sensibility, whch 
would appear incredible had it not been 
examined with the greatest exactness. 
‘This account is dated Brussels, March 
Q, 1753. 

21. One Samuel 
bury near Bath, a labouring man about 
twenty-five years of age, of a robust ha- 
bit of body, not fat but fleshy, and of 
dark brown hair, happened on the 13th 
of May 1604, without any visible cause, 
to fall into a very profound sleep, out of 
which he could by no means be roused 
by those about him, till after a month's 
time, when he arose of himself and went 
to his husbandry business as usual. He 
slept, ate, and drank as before, but did 


mot speak a word till about a month 
after. All the time he slept victuals and 


drink stood by him, which were spent 
every day and used by him, as was snp- 

osed, though no person saw him eat or 
drink all the while: after this period he 
continved free from drows'ness or ‘sicep- 
ines; til the Oth of April 1Gy6, when he 
fell into his sleeping fit again, as he had 
done before. After some days his friends 
were prevailed on to try what effect 
medicines ‘might have upon him. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Gibbs an apothecary bled, 
blistered, cupped and scarified him, and 
used all the external irritating medicines 
he could think: of, but to no purpose: and 


after the first fortnight he was never . 


observed to open his eyes: victuals stood 
by him as before, which he eat of now 
and then; but nobody ever saw him 
eat or evacuate, though he did. both 
very regularly as he had cccasion, ana 
sometimes he was found fast asleep with 
the pot in his hand in bed, and some- 
times with his mouth full of meat: 
jn this manner he jay about ten weeks, 
and then he could eat nothing at all ; for 
hhis jaws seemed to be set, and his teeth 
clinched so ciose that notwithstanding all 
the art that could be used with instru- 
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ments his mouth could not be opened to 
put any thing into it to support him: at 
last those. about him observing a hole in 
lis teetn made by holding his pipe, they 
now and then poured some tent into his 
throat through a quill: and this was all 


he took for six weeks and four days, but 


it amounted to no more than three pints 
or two quarts. He had made water only 
once, and never had a stool all that time. 
On the 7th of August, which was seven- 
teen weeks from the 9th of April when 
he began to sleep, he awaked, put on his 
clothes and walked about the room, not 
knowing he had slept above a night, nor 
could he be persuaded he had lain so long, 
till going into the fields he found every 
body busy in getting in their harvest, and 
he remembered very well when he: fell 
asleep, that they were sowing their bat- 


‘ley and oats, which he then saw ripe and 


fit to be cutdown. There was one thing 
remarkable, though his flesh was some- 
what wasted wifh lying so long a-bed and 
fasting for above six weeks, yet a gen- 
tleman assured Dr. Oliver, that when he 
saw him, which was the first day of his 
coming abroad, he looked brisker than 
ever he saw him in his life before: and 
on asking him whether the bed had made 
him sore, he assured this gentleman that 
he never found this or any other inconve- 
nience, and that he had not the least 
remembrance of any thing that passed, 
or what was done to him all that while ; 
so that he went again to his husbandry 
as he was wont to do; and remained 
well from that time till August 17th, 
1697, when in the morning he complain- 
ed of a shivering and a coldness m his 
-hack; he vomited once or twice, and the 
same day he fell into his sleeping fit again, 
Dr. Oliver going to see him, found him 
aslecp, with a cup of beer and a piece of 
bread and cheese upon a stool by his bed 
within his reach. The doctor felt his 
pulse, which at that time was regular, and 
he also found his heart beat very regular, 
and his breathing easy and free; the 


-doctor only observed that his pulse beat 


a little too strong: he was in a breathing 
sweat, and had an agreeable warmth all 


’ 


see Pail. Transactions, No. 304. pv2177- 


‘over 


‘what he had observed, several 
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over his body: the doctor then put his 
mouth to his ear, and called himas loud as 
he could seyeral times by his name, pul- 


. Jing him by the shoulders, pinched his 


nose, stopped his mouth and nose together 
as long as he could without choaking him, 
but to no purpose, for all this time he did 


‘not give the least sign of being sensible. 


The doctor lifted up’ his eye-lids, and 
found his eye-balls drawn up under his 
eye-brows, and fixed without any motion. 
The doctor then held under one nostril 
for a considerable time a phial with spirits 
of sal ammoniac, extracted from quick- 
lime ; he then injected it several times up 
the same nostril, and though he had pour- 
ed into it about half an ounce of | this 
fiery spirit it only made his nose ran and 
his eye-lids, shiver and. .tremblea little. 
The doctor finding no success with this, 
crammed that nostril with white powder 
of helebore. and waited some time in the 
room to see what effects all these toge- 
ther might have upon him, but he never 
gave any sign that/he felt what the doctor 
had done, ner discovered any manner of 
uneasiness,by stirring any part of his body, 
that the doctor could observe. After 
all these experiments the doctor left him, 


being pretty well satisfied that he was 


asleep, and no sullen counterfeit, as some 
people supposed. Onthe doctor’s relating 
gentle- 
men from Bath went out to see him, and 
found him in the same condition the doctor 
had left him in the day before, only his 
208e€ was inflamed and very much swe!- 
led, aad his lips-and the inside of his 
nostrils were blistered and scab'y, oeca- 
sioned by ‘the spirit and the ‘helebore. 
About ten days after the doctor had 
seen him, Mr. Woolmer an apothecary 
finding his pulse beat very high, drew 


“about fourteen ounces of blood from his 


arm, ang ticd gt up and Jeft him as he 


found him; and Mr. Woolmer assured 
the doctor. that he never~made the Jeast 
‘motion when he pricked him, nor all 
the while his arm was bleeding: several. 
other experiments were tried by such as 


Went to see him from Bath, but all to no. 


purpose. ‘The doctor saw him again the 
Jatter end of Séptember, aud ‘found 
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him just in the same posture, lying in 
his bed, but his pulse now was not so 
strong, nor had he any sweats, as when 
the doctor saw him before. He tried 
him again by stopping his nose and 
mouth, but to no purpose, and a gentle- 
man ran a large pin into his arm to the 
very bone, but he gave no signs of his be- 
ingsensible to what was done to him. Dur- 
ing all this time the doctor was assured 


that nobody had seen him either eat or 


drink though they watched him as closely 
as possible, but food and drink always 
stood by him, and they observéd that 
sometimes once a day, at others once in 
It was further 
observable that he never dirted his bed, 


-but always went to tne pot. In this man- 


ner he Jay till the 19th of November, 
when his mother hearihg him make a 
noisé ran immediately up to him, and 
found him eating; she asked him 
how he did? he replied, ‘very well, 
she asked him again 
which he liked best, bread and bute 
ter, or bread and cheese? he answered, 


“bread and cheese :” upon this the wo- 


man, overjoyed, left him ‘to acquaint his 
brother, and both coming Straight up into 
the chamber to speak to him,’ they 
found bin as fast asleep» as ever, and 
could not by any means awaken him, 
From this time.to the end of January or 
the beginning of February, hé did not 
sleep so profoundly a3 before, for when 
they cal'ed to him by his name he seemed 
to hear them and become so:mewhat sen- 
sible, thou,h he could not make them 
any answer: his eyes were vot shut so 
close, and he‘had trequently great trem- 
blings of his, eye-lids, upon: which they 
expected every day that he would awake, 
which did not happen till about the time 
mentioned, when he awoke perfectly 
well; but remembered nothing that’ had 
happened all the while: it was observed 
that he was very little altered in his flesh, 
he only complained that the cold pinched 
him more than usual, but be presently 
went to his labour as he had done be- 
fore. . | 

22. A curious account of a preter- 
natural sleeper, is contained in the-fol- 


iy 


3.B 2 lowing 


898 


lowing extract of a letter from Mr. Tho- 
mas Whieldon of Fenton, a village near 


Newcastle under Line, to a friend. ‘* As © 


to the sleeping girl you enquire after, I 
have had two different accounts; one 
from a friend who saw her; the other 
from her brother, which I have but 
Jately received. Her place of residence 
was in Stoke parish, about three miles 
and a half from Newcastle, her name 
Margeret Russel. The time this Staf- 
fordshire wonder happened was in 1755; 
her disorder was certainly a very odd one: 
some say it proceeded from natural causes, 
her parents being plain unthinking peo- 
ple, might not take proper care of her 
in due time. The account her brother 
gives “is that she slept for four months ; 
the first time after which she awoke and 
was as well as usual for three years, and 
then fell into the same sleeping inactive 
state again, and continued about nine 
months, during which time the little sup- 
port she had was given her in a tea- 
spoon, her teeth being forced open to re- 
ceive it ; towards the endof her last fit she 
opened her eyes, and would sometimes 
speak to her mother. She was frequent- 
ly got up, dressed, and sat in a chair, 
but did not continue many days after she 
appeared to be sensible, and expired No- 
vember Oth. 1755.” 

“‘ Thave sent again,” adds the same 
writer, ‘to the Russel family for farther 
particulars about the girl, and upon a se- 
cond enquiry, find there was something 
simil-r to what you had heard before, 
though what I was not informed of. ‘Che 
account [I have now received is, that she 
was knitting at the time she dropt into 
her first sleep, in which she continued 
for seventeen weeks, and seemingly insen- 
sible the whole time; when she awoke 
she seemed very sensible, and the first 
word she spoke, she asked her mother 
what she had done with the stocking she 
was knitting, which has the appearance 
of her having been totally insensible du- 
ring that jime.- The next seizure of 


which she died was ahout three yeats af-- 


ter; but there was nothing so remarkable 


in that, as she was frequently got out of - 


ee Gent. Magazine, vol. liie p. 231, 
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bed, drest, went out of doors, and would 
sometimes speak to her mother: she had 
some sensation aso at intervals during 
most of the time. She was about six- 
teen years of age when she was first seiz- 
ed; and seemed as if she had been fright- 
ened at something a few weeks before, 
but would give no account af what had 
frightened her, neither would she tell 
whether she had any ideas or sensations 
about her during her seventeen weeks 
sleep, and was much offended when 
asked about it.” 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of such as have fallen into Trances and 
LEcstasies, and their Manner of Behavi- 
our therein. 


Since the soul is the instrument and 
means by which we come to the know- 
ledge of ,all those things wherein we 
have any understanding, it can never be 
sufficiently wondered at, that it should 
be so very little that we are able to com- 
prehend (with any certainty) concerning 
soul itself. The most learned 
amongst men are at a loss, as often as 
they would speak distinctly, touching its 
nature, manner of working, the way of 
its conjunction with the body, and prin- 
cipal place of its residence; and so are 
they also for the manner of its retreat, 
and the place of its retirement in such 
cases as are propounded in’ this chap- 
ter, + . 

1. William Withers, born at Wals- 
ham in Sussex, being a child of eleven 
years of age, did, anno 1581, lie in a 
trance ten days without any sustenance; 
and at last coming.to himself, uttered to 
the standers-by many. strange speeches, 
against-pride and covetousness, coldness 
of charity, and other outrageous sins. 

2. Hermotimus, the Clazomenian, 
seemed frequently to have his body de- 
serted of the soul, and as if it had wan- 
dered about in the world; at the return 
of it he would relate such things at a 
distance performed, that none could tell 


of 
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ef but such as were present ; by which 
she was long the admiration of such as he 
dwelt amongst. At last, being in one 
of his trances, his enemies seized upon 
his body and burnt it; by which the re- 
turnig soul was disappointed of its 
usual place of residence and retreat. 

3. Johannes Scotus, the same who 
hath treated with such subtilty concern: 
ing divers matters, is also said to have 
been in frequent raptures, in’ such a 
manner that he hath been observed to sit 
sometimes for the space of a whole da 
and m6re immovable, with his mind and 
senses bound up, or at least wandering far 
of trom the body.- In which condition at 
jength be was taken by some who were 
unacquainted with him,andso buried alive, 


_ 4 lRestitutus, a presbyter, could at his 


pleasure deprive himself of ai] sense, and 
would doit whenever he was asked; 
which made many desirous to be the eye- 
witnesses of so admirable a thing, At 
the imitation of some notes, and the tone 
of lamenting persons, he would lie as 
one dead, altogether senseless of his. be- 
ing pulled or pricked; ray, once being 
burnt with fire, he had no apprehension 
or fecling at all of it for the present, 
only the wound was painful to him at his 
return to himself. -In these trances he 


did not breathe at all; _buthe said, that. 


the voices of men only, if they spake 
louder than ordinary, were heard by him, 
as if they were at some great distance 
from him, 

5. Thomas Aquinas, by his daily and 
¢onstant contemplations, had so accus- 
tomed himself, that frequently falling 
into an ecstasy of the mind, he seemed 
to all that were present to be dead: yet 
in the mean time he gained the know- 
ledge of the abstruse mysteries in divi- 
nity ; and being returned to himself, he 
imparted to others the fruits of this kis 
philosophic death, both in his writings 
and conversation. — 

6. Hieronymus Cardanus, of Milan, 
writes of himself, that he could pass as 


often as he pleased into such an ecstasy, 
as only to have a soft hearing of the 
words of such as discoursed by him, but 
not any understauding of them at all: he 
felt not any pullings or pinches, nor was 
at such times in the least manner sensi- 
ble of the pains of the gout, or any other 
thing, but only such things as were with- 
out him. ‘The beginnings of this were 
first in the head, especially from the | 
brain,’ diffusing itself thence all along to 
the back-bone. At first he could find 
a kind of separation from the heatt, .as if 
the soul was departing; and this was 
communicated to the whole body, as ifa 
door opened. He adds, that he saw all 
that he desired with his eyes, not by any 
force of the mind; and that those images 
of things did perpetually move, as woods, 
inountains, Jiving creatures, and what 
else be pleased. He imputes all this to 
the vigour of his fancy, and the subtilty 
of his sight. . 

7. The father of Prestantius, saith 
Saint Augustine, was often in such an 
ecstasy, that upon the return of his spirit 
he would affirm, that he had been trans- 
formed into a horse; and that he, with 
other horses, had carried relief and fo- 
rage into the camp; whereas his body 
lay ther at his own house in the manner 
of a dead corpse. : 

8 he English histories relate. that 


-Elizabeth Burton, a maid of Canterbury, 


had contracted a custom of entrancing 
herself, and taking away her senses; 
which first came upon her, by reason of 
a disease which she had upon her, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of extraordinary Things in the Bodies, 
Fortunes, Death, Sc. of divers Persons. 


TraveLiers that have determined to 
pass through divers countries, lightly 
touch those common occurrences that 
present themselves to every man’s eye; 
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but if they meet with any thing extraor- 
dij:ary, these they set a special and par- 
ticular remark upon, as matter where- 
with men’s knowledge may be improved, 
and their curiosity g cratified. if I have 
staid the Jonger upon this chapter,» it is 
possibly for some such reason as this, 
that the reader may have something, if 
not so’ profitable as he could wish, yet 
not altogether unpleasant in the perusal. 
1, Antonius Cianfius, a bookseller at Pisa, 
putting off a shirt which was made straiter 
to his body than usual, flames were seen 
to issue from his back and arms, and that 
also with a crackling noise, to the af- 
frightment of the whole family. The 
truth of this is attested as, well as the his- 
tory related by Fortunius Licetus, that 
great philosopher of his age, in the se- 
cond book and twenty- eighth chapter of 
his commentary of the causes of mon- 
sters, 
_ 2. That is strange which is recorded 
of M. Furius Camillus, that though he 
had gained many important. victories, 
was often general at the head of an army, 
was censor, was five times created die- 
tator, and at four several times had tri- 
umphed, and was also called the second 
founder of Rome, yet was he never 
chosen consul, 

3. Nicholas Wotton was termed a 
centre’ of remarkables, so many met in 
his person: he -was dean of the two me- 
tropolitan. churches of Canterbury and 
York ;. he was the firet dean 0! those ca- 
thedrals : he was privy counsellor to four 


successive sovereigns; king ftenry the 


Kighth, king Edward the Sixth, queen 
Mary and queen Elizabeth : be was em- 
ployed thirteen several times in embas- 
sies to foreign princes: and, which is 
not the least remarkable, in the first of 
queen Elizabeth he was offered the arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury, and refused it. 
He died 1566. 

4. John Story, doctor of law, acruel 
persecutor in the days of queen Mary, 
fled afterwards into Brabant. Being in- 
ticed into the ship of Mr. Parker, an 


a .)Barthol. de Luce Animal, 1. c.17. p. 148. — (2.) Plut.'in Camillo, p 
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Englishman. the master set sail, and 
this tyrant and traitor was bronght into 
England; where refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, and professing him- 
self a subject to the king of Spain, he was 
executed at Tyburn. Being cut down 
half dead, after his privy members were 
cut off, he rushed on the executioner, 
and gave him a blow on the ear, to the 
wonder of the bye-standers. 

5. Itis said of Crassus (grandfather 
to that Crassus who was slain in the Par-, 
thian war), that he was never known to 
laugh all his jife time, and thereupon 
was called Agelastus, or, the man_ that 
never laughed. 

6. It is memorable. which is recorded 
ofa king, named Wazmund, who was 
the founder of Warwick town, that ‘he 
had a son named Offa, tall of stature, 
and of a good constitution of body, but 
blind till he was seven years old, and then 
saw: and dumb till he was thirty years 
old, and then spake. 

7. George Nevil, fourth son of Rich- 
ard Nevil, earl of Salisbury, was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter when he was not’ 
twenty years of age; at twenty-five he 
was made lord chancellor of England, 


-and discharged it to his great commen- 


dation ; his ability supplying the lack of 
age itt him. 

8. ‘© When I was in Italy, that para- 
dise of the world, the outward skin of a 


_Jady of Verona, though lightly, touched, 


did manifestly sparkle with fire. This 
spectacle, so worthy of the research of 
the inguisitive and curious, is publicly 
exposed to the world, by the writings of 
Peirus a Castro, the learned physician 
of Verona, in his book de Jgne lambente, 


whom I shall follow in the relation of this 


story. ‘Lhe illustrious lady Catherina 


‘Buri, the wife of the noble Jo. Franciscus 


Rambaldus, a patrician of Verona, of a 
middle age, indifferent habit of bedy, 
was endowed with 60 stupendous a dig- 
nity and prerogative of nature, that as oft 
as her body was but lightly touched: with 
linen, sparks flew out plentifally from 
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her limbs, apparent to her/domestic ser- 
vants, as if they had been struck out of 
a flint, accompanied also with a noise 
that was to be heard by all. Oftentimes 
when she rubbed ber hands upon the 
sleeve of her smock, that contained the 
sparkles within it, she observed a flame 
running about, ’ as’ fired exhalations are 
wont to do; insomuch that her maids 
were oftentimes deluded, supposing they 
had le't fire in the bed after warming of 
it in winter ; in which time also fire is 
most discernable. This fire was not to 
be seen but in the dark, or in the night ; 
nor did it burn without itself, though 
combustible maiter was applied to it; 
not lastly, as other fire, did it cease with- 
in a certain time, but with the same man- 
-ner of appearance of light it showed it- 
self afier my departure out of Italy.” 

g. 1 have read,” saith Rosse, ** of 
one who had a horn grew upon his heel 
a foot long; which being cut off, gTew 
again, and would doubtless have still re- 
newid, if the tough and viscous matter 

. had not been diverted and evacuated by 
issues, purges, and bleeding.” 

10. Fernelius saith, «he saw a girl 
that lived near to him, the ligaments of 
whose joints were so very loose, that you 
might bend and turn any of them this or 
that way at your pleasure ;” and that “ it. 
was so with her from the time of her 
birth.” . 7 

11, Sir John Mason, born at Abing- 
don, bred at All-Souls in Oxford, died 
15€6, and lies buried ‘in the choir of St. 
Paul’s. I remember this distich of his 
long epitaph : . 
Tempore quingue suo regnantes.ordine vidit, 
forum a Consiliis quatuor ille fuit. 


_ He saw five Princes which the sceptre bore, 
Of them was Privy Counsellor to four. 


That is, to Henry the Eighth, Edward 
ihe Sixth, queen Mary, and queen Eli- 
zabeth, oy | 
"12. Thomas Bourchier, successively 
bishop of Worcester, Ely, and archbi- 
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shop of Canterbury, aud cardinal,” by the 
title of St. Cyriacus in the Baths, being 
consecrated bishop of Worcester Anno 
1435, the fourteenth of Henry the Sixth: 
he died archbishop of Canterbury, 1486, 
the second of king Henry the Seventh ; 
whereby it appears that he wore a mitre 


full fifty-one years; a term not to be - 


paralleled in any other person. He saw 
the civil wars of York beeun and ended, 
having the honour to marry king Henry 
the Seventh tothe daughter of king Ed- 
ward the Fourth. Nor is it the least of 
wonders, that! he lost not himself in the 
labyrinth of such intricate times. 

13. Sir Thomas Frowick was made 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
king Henry the Seventh: four years he 
sat in his place, accounted the oracle of 
the law in his age, though one of the 
youngest men that ever enjoyed that 
office. He is reported to have died Sfisridd 
juventute, before full forty years old: so 
that he was chief justice at thirty-five. 
He died October 17, 1506, 

14. That was great and excellent in 
Socrates, that whatever fell ont of joy or 
otherwise, ‘he returned with the same 
countenance, he went forth with; and 
was never seen to be more merry or 
melascholy than at any other times in 
any alteration of times or affairs. 

15. In the reign of king James, in 
the year 1613, on the twenty-sixth of 
June, in the ‘parish of Christ-Church, 
in Hampshire, one John Hitchel, a cat= 
penter, lying in bed with a young child 
by him, was himself and the child burned 
to death with a sudden lightning, no fire. 
appearing outwardly upon bim, ‘and yet 
Jay burning for the space of almost 


three days, till he was quite consumed to 


ashes. bs 

16. Itis said of Charles earl of Valois, 
that he was the son of a king, brother to 
a king, uncle to a king, father toa king, 
and yet no king himself, 

-s aa ! 

17. Phere was amongst the Magne- 
sians one Protophanes, who in one and 
70. p. 139, 140. Barthol. de Luce Anim. i. 1. 
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the same day won the prize in the Olym- 
pic games, both at wrestling, and other 
games, When he was dead certain thieves 
epened his sepulchre; and went into it, 
hoping to have found something to prey 
tpon; after which, many others also 
* went in, to behold the remains of his 
body: and this is certain, that. his ribs 
were found to be not distinct, as those 
of other men, but from the shoulder, 
to those that are called the short-ribs, 
there was only one continued and entire 
bone, instead of the greater ribs. 

18. Some are born with bones con- 
crete and solid, and these they say, -nei- 
ther sweat nor thirst: such a one was 
Lygdamus the Syracusan, who, in the 
thirty-third Olympiad, had the first crown 
for wrestling; his bones were found to 
be of asolid substance throughout, with- 
out any marrow in them, or place for 
it, 3 

19. A certain gentleman hath lived 
many years without any ejection of ex- 
crements by stool: a little before noou 
he sits down at his table, commonly in- 
viting divers noble persons: about one 
o'clock he rises from table, after he hath 
eat aud drank after the manner of other 
persons: then he vomits up the dinner 
he had eaten the day before, exactly re- 
taining all that he had newly eaten, be- 


ing to return that by vomiting the day 


following, as he did that, he had eaten 
the day before; he ejects it putrid 
and filthy, not differing from other ex- 
cyements. In his vomits he raises it 
with ease, without delay, at once casting 
up a great quantity from his stomach ; 
then washing his mouth with sweet wa- 
ters, he returns to the table, and_ there 
eats as much as will suffice till the next 
day at noon. He eats no breakfasts nor 
suppers. He hath thus continued about 
twenty years. It often comes to my 
mind, that this gentleman may have two 
yentricles, as those creatures have that 
chew the cud, the one of which being 
newly filled, provokes the other to empty 
itself by vomit: but the truth of this 
conjecture will be cleared only by ana- 
tomy, if it will be permitted. 


(17.) 
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20. “I saw at Genoa,” saith Care 
danus, ‘one Antonius Benzus, of the 
town of Port Maurice: he was thirty- 
four yeats of age; his complexion was 


pale, his beatd grew thin; as to the ba- 


bit of his hody, he was fat: out-of the 
paps of this man flowed so much milk, 
as was almost sufficient to have suckled 
a child; and not only did it run ott, but 
he would spirt it out with a great force.” 
91, Neubrigensis and also Hunting- 


‘don report of one Raynerus, a wicked 


minister of a more wicked abbot, that 
crossing the seas with his wife, he with 
his iniquity so overweighed the ship, 
that in the midst of the stream it was not 
able to stir; at which the mariners, asto~- 
nished, cast lots, and the lot fell upon 
Raynerus : and lest this should be thought 
to happen by chance, they cast the lots 
again and again, and still the lot fell 
upon the same Raynerus: whereupon 
they put him out of the ship; and pre- 
senily the ship was as if eased of her bur- _ 
den, and sailed away.” Certainly a great 
judgment of God, anda great miracle, 
but yet recorded by one that is no fabu- 
lous author, saith sir Richard Baker. 
22. In the time of king Stephen there 
appeared two children, a boy and girl, 


clad in green stuff, unknown, of a strange 


language, and of a strange diet, whereof 
the boy being baptized died shortly after, 
but the girl lived to be very old; and be- 
ing asked from whence they were? she 
answered, -‘* They were of the land of 
St. Martin, where there were christian 
churches erected, but that no sun did 
ever rise upon them: but where that 
land is, or how she came thither, she 
herself knew not. ‘ This I the rather 
write,’”’ says my author, “ that we may 
know there are other parts of this world 
than those which to us are known: and 
this story I should not have believed, if 
it were ‘not testified by so many and so 
credible witnesses as itis.” | 

23, At Hammel, a town in the Dut- 
chy of Brunswick, in the year of Christ 
1284, upon the .twenty-sixth day of 
June, the town being grievously troubled 
with rats and mice, there came to them 


Pausan. in Atticis. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 2. p. 295. — (18,) Solin. c. 4. p 182 — (19+) 
Heer. Obs. Medic. 1. 1. obs. 29. p. 250, — (20.) Cardan. ‘de 
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“apiper, who promised, upon a ‘certain 
fate, to free them from them all: it was 
agreed; he went from street to street, 
aud playing upon his pipe, drew afer 
him out of the town all that kind of ver- 
inin, and then demandiag his wages was 
denied it. Whereupon he began anothes 
tune, and there followed him one hun- 
dred and thirty boys to a hill salled Kop- 
pen, situate on the north by the road, 
Where they perished, and were never seen 
after. This p:per was talled the pied 
piper, because his clothes wefe of several 
colours. This stoty is wtir, and reliyi- 
ously kept by them in -their annals at 
Hamniel, read in their books, avd paints 
ed on their witidows and ehurches, of 
which [ama witness by my own sight, 
Their elder magistrates, for the confir= 
mation of the. tfuth of this, are wout to 
write in Conjtinc:ion, in their public 
books, such a year of Christ, and such a 
year of the tiansmigration of the chil- 
dren, &c. Iris also observed in the mes 
mory of.it, that in. the street he passed 


out of, no piper is admitted to this. day. . 


The street is called Burgelosestrasse; if 


a bride be in that street, till she is gone, 


out of it, 


there is no dancifig suttered. 

24, Ptolemeus, thesonof Lagus, ins 
tending to erect. 2 library at Alexandria, 
and to furnish it with all such good books 
as were extant, requested of the Jews 
inhabiting Jerusalem, that they would 
send him their books translated into the 
Greek tongue: they (forasmuch as they 
were yet subjects unto che Macedonians) 
aent unto Ptolemeeus seventy elders froni 
ainongst them, very skilful in their books 
and both the tongues. © Ptolemeeus, fears 
ing, if they con‘erred together, they 
would cdneeal the truth revea ed in their 
books, costix.anded them sevsrally every 
man by hims-lf to write his transiation, 
and this in every book thfoughout the 
Old Testament. When they all came 
together in presence of Ptolemzus, and 
compared their translations one with 
another, from the beginning to the end« 
ing they had expressed the same thing, 


with the same words; and in the same’ 
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sentences: so that the Gentiles then pre- 
seni, pronounced thwse scriptures to have 
been translated by the inspiration of the 
holy Spirit of God. 

25. Wien Anterus had sat bishop of 
Rome for one month only, he died ; af. 
ter whose death it was that Fabianus 
came from the country, together with 
certain others, to dwell at Rome, when 
such a thing as never was geen before at 
the election of a bishop happened then by 
the divine and celestial grace of God. 
For when all the brethren had gathered 
themselves together, to make choice of 
a bishop,and many thought upon divers 
notable and famous men, Fabianus being 
there present, with others, and every 
one thought least, nay, nothing atall of 
him; suddenly from above there camé . 
a dove, and rested upon his head, after 
the example of the Holy Ghost, which: 
in likeness of a dove descended upon 
our Saviotir; and the whole multitude 
being moved thereat, with one andthe ° 
same Spirit of God cried out cheérfully. , 
with one accord, that he was worthy of 
the bishoprick, and immediately he was 
taken and installed bishop. 


/26. Constanstine the emperot going | 
against the tyrant Maxentins had a cers 
tain; vision. It was about nooa, the day 
somewhat dechning, when he saw i the 
sky alightsome pillar, in form of a cross, 
whereon these words were eftgraven, Ja 
Age vince, i. e. * In this overcome.” This 
so amazed the emperor, that he mistrust 
ing his own sight, demanded of them 
that were present, whether they perceiv-_ 
ed the vision; which when all with one 
consent had affirmed, the wavering mind 
ofthe eniperor, whether he should bes 
come a Cunstian or not, was settled with 
that divine and wonderful sight. The 
night following he dreamed that Christ 
catae unto hun and said, “ Frame tothyz 
self the form of a cross, after the exam- 
ple of the sign which appeared uato thee, 
and bear the same against thy enemiesy 
as a fit banner or token of victory ;” 
which he accordingly did, and was victo- 
rious. . ) 


(23.) Wier, de Prestig,.Demon. 1. 1, c..16, p. 47, Schot, Phys: Curios. 1,83 c. 94..p, 510. 
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27. That was a rare instance of pro- 
vititous fortune which befel ‘Thomas Ser- 
ranus, who in one and the same year was 
consecrated bishop, elected ‘cardinal, and 
also attained to the popedom by the name 
of Nicholas the Fifth. 

98. Franciscus Trovillou was a man 
of a middle stature, a full body, bald, ex- 
cept in the hinder part of his head, which 
had a few hairs upon it ; his temper was 
morose, and his demeanour altogether 
rustic: he was born in a little village 
called Mezieres, and bred up in the woods 
among the charcoal-men. About thé 
seventh year of his age he began to 
have a swelling in his forehead, so 
that about the seventeenth year of his 
‘age he had a horn there as big as a 
man’s finger’s end, which afterwards did 
admit of that growth and encrease, that 
when he came to be thirty-five years old, 
this horn had both the bigness and re- 
semblance of a ram’s horn. It grew 
upon the midst of his forehead, and then 
bénded backward as far as the coronal su- 
trirey where the other end of it did some- 
times so stick in the skin, that to avoid’ 
much pain he was constrained to cut off 
some part of the end of it: whether this” 
horn had its roots in the’skin or forghead, 
i know not ;. but. probably being of that 
veight and bigness, it grew from the skull | 
itself: nor am I certain whether this 
man had any of those teeth which we 
call grinders. Fortwo months together 
‘his man was exposed to show in Paris, 
where, (saith Urstitius) inthe year 1598, 
I, ia company with Dr. Jacobus Faes- 
chilusy the public professor at Basil, and 
Mr, Johannes Eckenstenius, did see and 
bandle this horns. From Paris he was 
carried to Gyleans,) where (as I am in- 
formed) he died soon after he came. 

48. Inthe time of a grievous. per-! 
secution, Felix, presbyter*of the city of: 
' Nola, by a divine instinct hid himself in 
the cerner of ‘a ruined wall, and before 
the, persecutors had pursued him thither.’ 
a spider had drawn her web at the mouth 
of the hole whereinto the presbyter had 
put himself. His enemies told them, that. 
Felix had crept in at that very place; 
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but they beholding the spider’s webs 
could not be persuaded, that any. mar, 
could enter and lurk there where spiders 
lived and laboured so securely ; and there- 
upon, by their departare, Felix escaped. 
Patlinus, once bishop of that city, hath 
tliese verses upon this occasion, which 


F willalso try to English. 


Ecculi Christus adest, tenuissima aranea mure 
est, ; 
At ubi Christus alest, et murus aranea fiet. 


“€ Where God is present, spiders spin a wall; 
“* He gone, our bulwarks like to cobwebs fall.” 


30. In the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, there was one Gresham, a mer-_ 
chant of London, who was sailing home- 
wards from Palermo, a city in Sicily, 
wherein was dwelling at that time one 
Antonio, surnamed the Rich, who had at 
one time two kingdoms mortgaged to 
him by the king of Spain. Mr. Gre- 
slam, crossed by contrary winds, was 
constrained to anchorunder the lee of the _ 
island of Strombulo, where wasa burning 
mountain. Now, about the mid-day, when 
for a certain space the mountain used to. 
forbear sending forth flames, he, with 
eight of the sailors, ascended the moyn- 
tain, approaching as near as they durst 
where, among other noises, they heard a 
voice cry aloud, ** Dispatch, dispatch, 
the rich Antonio is coming.” Terrified 
herewith, they hasted their return, and the 
mountain presently vomited out fire : but. 
from so dismal a place they made all the: 
haste they could; and desiring to know 
more of this matter (since the winds stilf 
thwarted their course) they returned to 
Palermo; and forthwith enquiring for An- 
tonio, they found he was dead about the 
instant, sd near as they could compute,, 
when that voice was heard by them. Mr. 
Gresham, at his return into England, re’ 
ported tiis'to the kme; and the mariners: 
being called before him, ‘confirmed the 
same by their oaths. Upon Gresham this 
wrought so deep an impression, that he 
gave over ‘all merchandising, distributed’ 
his estate, partly to his kindred, and partly 
to goodiuses; retaining only a competency” 
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for himself, and so spent the rest of his 
days in a solitary devotion. _ 
$1. That is much to be admired at, 
as being little less than a miracle, which 
is related of Xenophilus, a musician, who 
lived to the age of an hundred and five 
years, without any manner of disease or 
indisposition of body throughout his 
whole life. ; 
92. The governor of Mountmarine be- 
sieged by Augustus, the base son of the 
prince of Salucia, was called ferth to a 
parley, and then made prisoner: he was 
threatened with death if he yielded not up 
theplace,and was so frighted with the ap- 
rehensions of this undeserved death, that 
he sweated blood all over his body. 


— 


| 


33. At the siege of Bomel in 1599, 
there happened a singular case, and per- 
hapsthe only one of its kind. Two bro- 
thers, who had never seen, and had always 
been enquiring for each other, met at last 
by chance at the siege, where they served 
in two different companies. ‘The elder, 
who was called Hernando Diaz, having 
heard the other mentioned by the name of 
Encisso, which was his mother’s sirname, 
and which he hadtaken through affection, 
a thing common in Spain, put several ques- 
tions to him concerning a number of fa- 
mily particulars, and knew at last by the 
exactness of his answers, that ‘hz was the 
brother he had been so long seeking atter, 
upon which both preceeding to a close 
‘embrace, a cannon ball struck off both 
their -heads, without s¢parating their bo- 
dies; which fell clinging together. 


/ 


CHAP. XXVIT. 
Of Matters of Importance and high De- 


" signs, either promoted, or made to mis 
carry, by small. Matiers, or sirange A¢- 
, cadents 


; Prurarcn tells us of a certain painter, 
who was very intent upon drawing of the 
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foam that should come from the mout’r 
of ahorse which he had before him in h’s 
tablet ; but with all his art and care h> 
could not compass the expressing of it 1a 
such a manner as the nature of the thing 
required ; whereupon, in a great rage, he 
threw his pencil at the table, which struck 
so fortunately, that it happily performed 
all which had so long defeated his utmost 
skill, Thus mere casualty and chance 
bring to light, and otherwise perform that 
in matters of great importance, which 
hath seemed out of the power of prudence 
itself to accomplish, a i 

\l. Thereis a people in Spain called Los 
Pattyecos,who about the year 1620 were 
discovered by the flight of an hawk of the 
duke of Alva. This people were then all 
savage, though they dwelt in the centre 
of Spain, not far from Toledo, and are 
yet held partof the aborigines that Tubal 
Cain brought in. | Being hemmed in, and 
imprisoned, as it were, by a multitude 
of huge and craggy mountains, they 
thought that behind those mouatains 
there was no more earth, and so lived, un- 
known to all Spain, till discovered by this 
odd accident so lately, 

2. When Dion went to free Syracuse 
from the grievous and infamous tyranny of 
Dionysius, it happened that Dionysius 
himself was then in Italy about other bu- 
giness, which fell out fortunately for Dion's 
for whereas he was arrived at Sicily with 
small forces, and greater courage than 
prudence, Pimocrates, the chief of the ty- 
rantv’s friends, and whom he had left his 
substitute in the kingdom, did forthwith 
send him a messenger, with letters to sig- 
nify the conmting of Dion, and the instas 
bility of the minds of his subjects, that he 
should return with. all speed, unless he 
would be totally deserted., The messenger 
had happily passed the seas, and was lanc- 
ed on the shore,intending to walk to Cas 
lonia, where Dionysius then was. Being 
upon the way, he met with one of his 
acquaintance, who had newly offered a 
aacrifice, and did friendly give hua a part 
of it; but he put it into the bag by his side, 
where was also+‘T'smocrates’s letter; he 
went on his journey, aad being overtaken 
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wh the night, and weary, cast himself 
up nthe ground to take some short re- 
pose. Fle was not far froma wood, from 
whence came a wolf, who smelling the 
flesh, came and took the bac trom where 
it!ay by his side. Soon after the man 
Waking, and finding his bag with his let. 
ter gone, in fear of being severely pu- 
nished, he durst not go on to Dionysius, 
but turned off another way. . By this 
means Dionysius had later advice of his 
affairs than the necessity required 3 and 
so having lost his kingdom, was forced to 
betake himself to the ferula, and turn 
schoolmaster in Corinth. 

3, The duke of Bourbon led a royal 
army against Rome, with intention to 
surprise it upon the sudden ; but’ being 
utterly unprovided with great guns to 
take it by assault, a strange and unthought 
cf accident gave him an opportunity of 
taking the city. An ensign, who had 
the charge of a ruined part of the wall 
(perceivins Bourbon, with some others, 
break into a vineyard, that from thence 
he ‘night take a view ‘of the city, in 
what place it was most defenceless), was 
So possecced with fear, that thinking to 
run into the city,’ he descended the ruined 
place, and, with his ensign advanced, 
marched directly towards the enemy. 
Bourbon, who saw the man coming tor 
waids him, and supposing that others 
followed to make saily upon him, stood 
still, with intention to sastaia the assault 
with: those about him, tilltke rest of his 
army were comeup tohim. The ensign 
was got almost three hundred paces with- 
out the city, when by hearing the alarm 
and cry of Bourbon’ army, he returned 
to himself, and as one newly awaked from 
sleep, having recollected ‘himself, he re- 
tired, and re-entered the ruined place by 
which he had descended. Bourbon ade 
mining this action of the man, caused 
scalini-ladders to be advanced to that 
part of the wall; and having there slain 
the ensign, his soldiers broke inté the 
city, and tock it. 

4. A small matter gave also the occa- 
sion of the taking of Belgrade by the 
Turks, a place equally fortified both by 


art aid nature, The governor went to 
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Buda to the corrt, to procure some py 
for his soldiers, leaving the town with- 
gut any commander in chief; when he 
came ' he was delayed and frustrated 
in his expectation by the treasurer ; 
whereupon, not daring to return to. the 
garrison witkout a supply, and the Turks 
in the mean time facing the place with a 
mederate army, the hearts of the soldiery 
and inhabitants so failed them, that not 
expecting any relicf, they yielded up the 
place. Thus. Belgrade came into the 
power of the Turks, which all agree 
might have been preserved by ‘the sea- 


sonable sending of a sinall sum of 


money. ; 

_ 5, Urspergensis, and other historians 
write of the Eluns, that.“ they lived on 
this side the lake and fens of Mzotis, only 
addicting. themselves to hunting, without 
being solicitous whether there were any 
other countries or not; for they thought 
there was no land nor inhabitants on the 
other side of Mxotis, But one time by 
accident certain hunters beheld a stag 
passing over the fens, and standing: still 
sometimes, as if making trial if the place 
wes passaole or not, till at last he got safe 
on the other side. They looked upon 
this.as unwovted and marvellous thing, so 
that following thie stag at a distance, they 
at last. got upon the continent: where 
iading it inhabited by the Scythians, they 
returned, and gave their countrymen an 
account of their discovery ; who, having 
collected a great army, passed the fens, 
and surprising the Scytbians, whodreamed 
of nothing less than so sudden an assault, 
they oppressed them. Whence afters 
wards they marched with such fortune 
and success, that they rendered them. 
selves terrible to the whole world,” 

6. The Gauls had besieged the capitol 
at Rome, and having by accident found 
out a way where it might Le climbed up, 
they, iu the midst of night, sent one une 
armed befcre as their euide, and thea with 
mutual assistance, and drawing up one 
another, 2s the nature of the place did re- 
quire, they had in such silence arrived ta 
the top of it in one place, that not only 
the men within were not aware in the 
least, but the dogs, otherwise watchful 
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ereatures, gave no notice of their ap- 
proaches. But within there were certain 
geese that’ wére consecrated to Juno, 
which, rendered at that time more vigilant 
throuch the want of provision in the place, 
gave the first alarm by their cackling and 
clapping of their wings. M. Manlius, who 
three years past had been consul, was 
raised up by this unusual noise : he was a 
“warlike person; and, discerning the dan- 


ger, took arms, raised the rest, overthrew ‘ 


the forémost who were now mounting the 
wall; and by this unusual means the ca- 
itol was saved, allthe Gauls being forced 
to hasten off, or. to leave their dead bo- 
dies at the foot of that hill they had new- 
‘Ty climbed. le , 
- 7. The Arragouians had a design upon 
Casibilis in Claremont, a well-fortified 
place; and inthe night, the watch being 
asleep, having applied their scaling-lad- 


_ ders, had mounted a rock, taken one» 


tower of the castle, erected the ensign of 
_ their king upon it, and were now marching 
to a second ; which they had also carried 
with little trouble, but that there was a 
hawk there perched ; which being awaked 
made sucha noise and ery, that the go- 
yernor was thereby raised, and the watch 
awaked; who finding that the enemy 
_ had gained entrance, they lighted up 
three torches, a sign agreed upon to 
hasten their friends to their relief; who 
. €oming with speed and seasonable suc- 
cours, occasioned the Arragonians to re- 
linguish their enterprise. 

_ 8. Niger had fortified the mountain 
Taurus against the army of Severus in 
such a manner, that it was now made inac- 
cessible ; so that the party of Severus had 
no hope of doing any good upon them ; 
when a great snow fell, with showers of 
rain, the passage of which from the moui- 
tains being intercepted by the fortifica- 
tions, it at last grew so strong, that it 

bore away all before it; which the sol- 
diers, who'stood there to guard the pas- 
sages, perceiving, they immediately fled, 
and feft all free to the army of Severus, 
who then easily passing Taurus, fell into 
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Cilicia, believing that the gods themselves. 
fought for them, __ A Pe 
9. C, Marius had besieged a castle in 
Numidia, which by nature and fortifica- 
tions seemed to be impreguable ; he was 
now in great anxiety about if,. and tor- 


‘tured with hope and fear, he could not 


resolve whether he should desist, or con- 
tinue in the expectation of some good for- 
tune that had used to be favourable to 
him on,such occasions. While he re- 
mained in these thoughts, a private Ligu- 
rian soldier, that went out of the camp 
to get water, being got onthe other side 
of the castle, perceived some cockles 
spread ainhong the stones; he walked on, 
gathering them up as they lay ; till at last 
his eagcrness in gathering of them had 
brought him to the top of the mountain: 
where having taken a tull viewof all such 
things as might be useful, xe returned 
and acquainted the general with such ob- 
servations as he had made. Marius made 
such use of the occasion, that assaulting the 
enemy behind as well as before, he became 
master of that strong place. “ And,” 
saith Sallust, * the temerity of Marius, 
corrected by this accident, turned to his 
glory.” 


CHAP, XXVIII. 


Of such as have framcd themselves to an 
Imitation of their Supzriors 3 with the 
Force of Examples in divers Things. 


Urown the coast of Norway the air is 
so subtilly piercing, that it doth insensi- - 
bly benumb the members, chills the blood, 
and brings upon the man certain death 
if not prevented with speed. Our over= 
fondness jn the imitations of the examples 
of our superiors, when they are evil, or 
too costly for us, will prove ag pernicious 


to us. 


1. Gallus Vibius was a man first of 
great cloquence, and then of great mad- 
ness; which seized not.so much on bim by 
accident, as his own affectation, so long 
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mimically imitating madmen, that he be- 
came one, And Tully confessed, that 
while he laughed at one Hircus, a very 
yidiculous man, Dum illum rideo, saith he, 
863 factus sum ille: “ While J laugh at 
‘him, I am almost become the same kind 
of person.” . 

' 2, One of the queens of China had 
mishapen feet: she, to mend that natural 
defect, used toswathe them to bring them 
to a better form : that which she did out 
of a kind of necessity, the rest do at this 
day’ out of gallantry : for from their very 
infancy they swathe their children’s feet, 
straitenin 
growth. GaHainky the generality of them 
have so little, that one might reasonably 
doubt, whether so small feet could be- 
long to a human body grown up to its full 
stature. This practice had its original 
from that use of the queen’s, 

3. Sir Philip Calthrope, who lived in 
the reign of king Henry the Seventh, had 
sent as much cloth of fine French tawny 
as would make him a gown, to ataylor in 
Norwich. It happened one Joha Drakes, 


a shoemaker, coming into the shop, liked: 


itso well, that he went and bought of the 
same as much for himself, enjoining the 
taylor to make it of the same fashion. The 
knight being informed thereof,command- 
ed the taylor to cut his gown as full of 
holes as bis shares could make: which so 
purged John Drakesof his proud humour, 
that he would.never bé of the gentleman’s 
fashion again. — - 

4, Lancelot Andrews, bishop of Win- 
chester, was an inimitable preacher in his 
way; and such plagiaries who have often 
6:olen his sermons, could never steal his 
preaching, but could make nothing of that 
whereof he made all things he desired. 
Pious and pleasant bishop Felton, his co- 
temporary and colleague, endeavoured in 
vain in hig sermons to assimilate j:is stile; 
‘and therefore said merrily of himself; « I 
had almost marred my own natural trot, 
by endeavouring to imitate his artificial 
amble.’’ ‘This peerless prelate died 1626, 


(1.) Coel. Rod. Antiq.1. 11. ¢,. 13. p. 500. 
Semed. Hist. China, part 1. c. 5. p. 30, 31. 


them so as to hinder their _ 
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5. It was of old a custom of the Aithie 
opians, that if the king, by any acci- 
dent, or cause, was maimed in any of hig: 
limbs, his domestics and familiars would 
voluntarily weaken themselves in’ those 
parts; for they thought it uncomely for 
them to walk upnght, and their king to 
halt; or that seeing him but with. one 
eye, themselves should have two. Also 
when the king died, his particular friends 
used to kill themselves, supposing that 
such an end was honourable, and a tese 
timony of unfeigned friendship. . 

6. Salmoncus and Alladius, the one 
whereof lived at A]bain Italy, and the 
other at Elis in Arcadia, would needs 
imitate the thnnder and lightning of Ju- 
piter; but both, with a just reward of 
their presumptuous impiety, were struck 
with fire from heaven. 

7- When Charles the Fifth went out 
of Italy to be crowned emperor, being 
much troubled with the head-ach, he 
cut his hair short: the great courtiers 
presently followed his fashion and exam- 
ple; so that wearing long hair, esteemed 
so much for many-ages before, grew quite 
out of fashion in his time. | 

8. When Don John of Austria, base 
son to Charles the Fifth, went govertior 
into the Low Countries, because the hair 
on the left side of his temples grew ups 
right, he used with his hand to put back 
all the hair from his forehead; and be- 
cause that baring of the forehead seemed 
to look handsomely in him, thence came 
the fashion of combing and keeping the - 
hair up with wearing of foretops. 


Motlile mutatur semper cum principe vulgus, 
saith Claudian, 


The people yary tpo 
Just as their princes do, 


4 And 
Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orlis. 


The whole world use to take . 
‘The pattern princes make, 


Full. Holy State, 1.3.c. 12. p. 169.—(2.) Alvarez 
Linschot. 


Voyages, l. 1.¢..23. p. 40. —(3.) Full. 


. Worth. p. 270, Nortolk.—-/4.) Ibid. p. 206. Lond.—(s.) Diod: Sicul.. Rer. Antiq. 13.0.1. p.71, 
Dinoth. Memoraby i, .2. p. 6Q.--{6.) Sabel. Ex. 1. 6.c, Q. p- 85,—(7-) Clark's Mir. c. {5. P. 338. 


e-(8.) Ibid, 
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_, 9. Tatianus the orator was surnamed 
the ape, because he was able to express 
any thing by a most ingenious mi- 
mickry, . 

10. Alexander the Great earried his 
head somewhat awry ; and thereupon all 
the courtiers and great men took up the 
same asa fashion, and framed themselves 
to his manner, though in so small a 
matter, _ rm 

11. The luxury of the Romans was 
exceeding great in their feasts, clothes, 
househald-stuff, and whole families, 
unto the time of Vespasian ; and it was 
so confirmed amongst them, tbat it 
could not be restrained by the force of 
those many laws that were made against 
it, But when he came to be emperor, of 
itself it straight became out of fashion ; 
for while he himself observed the ancient 
manner both in, his diet and attire, the 
love and fear of the prince swayed 
more with the. people than the law it- 
oo eee | . d 

12. It is said. of the emperor Titus 
Vespasian, that he could write in ciphers 
and characters. most swiftly ; . striving by 
way of sport and mirth, with his own 
secretaries, and clerks, whether he or 
they could write fastest ; also he could 
imitate and express. exactly any hand- 
writing whatsoever he had once seen ; so 


that he would often profess he couid have. 


made a notable forger and counterfeiter of 
writings. Bhacdie «td 
13.. When: king Henry the Eighth of 
England, about tie year 1521, did cut 
his hair short, immediately all the Eng- 
lish were so moved with his example, that 
they, were all shorn, whereas before they 
usec to wear long hair. : . 
14, Lewis .the . Eleventh, . king, of 
France, used to say, ‘* He would have 
his son Charles understand nothing of 
the Latin tanguage futher than this ; 
Qui necit dissimulare, necit regnare, * He 


that knows not how todissemble, knows, 


not how torcign.’’ This advice of Lew- 


is was sobadly. interpreted by the nobles. 


of France, that thereupon they began to. 
despise ali. kind of learning, Ou the 


‘ : ®: *npstig to ac payi4 hd : reruil ( ii‘ os c ibs 
(9.) Cel. Rhod. 1. 3. ¢: 10. p. 101.—(10.) Lips. Monit. L. 1... 8. p. 935.—(11. ) 


Contrary, when Francis.the First shewed 
himselfa mighty favourer of learning and, 
Jearned men, most men, in imitation of. 
his example, did the like. 

15. Ernestus, prince of Luuenberg, 
complaining to. Luther. of the immeasura- 
bie driuking that was at courts, Luther 
replied, ‘That princes ought to look 
thereunto.” Ah }: Sir,” said. he, ** we 
that are princes do so ourselves, other- 
wise it would long since lave gone down,” 
Manent. exempla  regentium . in vulgus. 
When the abbot throweth the. dice the. 
whole convent will play. 

16,. A certain duke of Bavaria, before 
he went to his diet. or council, used to» 
call his servant to bring him water in a& 
bason, in the bottom whereof was stamp- 
ed in gold, the image of Cato Major, 
that so he might fix the impression of his 
image in his mind, the imitation -of 
whose vi.tues, he had prudently proposed 
forhis practice, : , 

17. The emperor Charles the Fifth 
having resigned his kingdom, and. be- 
taken himself toa monastery, laboured: 
to wash out the,stains of his defiled con=, 
science by confession to a priest, .and,. 
with a discipline of plaited cords he put 
himself to.a constant and sharp penanee. 
for his former wicked life. This disci-~ 
pline his son king Philip ever had in great 
veneration, and alittle before his death. 
commanded . it) to. be. .brought  wntos 
him, ‘ds. it was stained. in. the. blood of: 
Charles his father,. Afterwards he sent’ 
it to his son. Philip. the Vhird,, to. be kept 
by him,as. a relique and a sacred monu- 
ment. nos ) ; 

18. Antoninus -Garacalla,) being come 
to Troy, visited; the, tomb, ef » Achilles, 
adorning it. with.a,erown; ‘and dressing 
it with flowers); franting himself .to'the: 


‘imitation of Achilles, he called Festus,. 


his best-beloved freeman, by the name of) 
Patroclus.: |, While he. was there::Festus: | 
died, made.away on purpose..(as. was sup=) 
posed). by, him,,.that.so hes might bu: 
him. with the same! solemnities as, Achil-’ 
les did his friend::'indeed he-buried him - 
honourably,..using. all-the,same, rites as: 
, d bir > 849 
; Tbid. p- 236. 


(12) Suet 1.11. ¢, 3. p, 319.—(13.) Camer. Oper. Subcis. cents 3, C156. p.4358.—-(14.)Lbid. 
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gent 1. c 66. p, 298.-—(15.) Luther, Colloq. Mensal, p.459.—(16.) Clarks Hig. CApy 117. P. 539% | 


(17.) Ibid, cap. 128. p. 652, 
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Achilles had done in the funeral of Pa- 


troclus. In this performance, when he 
sought for hair to cast upon the funeral 
pile, and that he had but thin hair, he 
was laughed at by all men; yet he caused 
that little he had to be cast into the fire, 
being clipped off for that purpose. He 
was also a studious imitator of Alexander 
the Great; he went in the Macedonian 
habit ; chose out a band of young men, 
whom he called the Macedonian phalanx, 
causing them to use such arms as were 
used when Alexander was alive ; and ¢om- 
manded the leaders of the Roman le- 
gions to take upon themselves the names 
of such captains as served Alexander in 
his wars. 


CHAP. XXIX. ’ 


Of the Authority of some Persons amongst 
their Soldiers and Countrymen. 


Near Assos there are stones which, 
in afew days, not only consume the flesh 
of dead bodies, but the very bones too; 
and ‘there is in Palestine an earth of the 
same operation and quality. ‘Thus there 
are'some men who, by their singular 
prudence and euthority, are able not only 
to stop the present tumult and disorder 
of a people, but to take such effcetual 
course, that the very seeds and causes of 
their fermentation and distemper should 
be utterly consumed and removed. Of 
what force the presence of some, and the 
eloquence of others, have been in this 
matter, see in the chapter following. 

1. Caius Cesar, the dictator, intend- 
ing to transfer the war into Africa, his 
legionaries at Rome rose up in a general 
mutiny, desiring to be disbanded and dis- 
charged from the war: Cexsar, though 
otherwise persuaded by all his friends, 
‘went out-to them, and showed himself to 
the: enraged multitude. He called them 
guirites, that is,: commoners of Rome, 
by ‘which one word he’ so shamed and 
subdued ‘them, that they made answer, 
‘% They weresoldiers; and not common- 
eps :’” and being then by him publicly 

re as Te ee 
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discharged, they did not without difi-, 
culty obtain of him to bé restored to their’ 
commissions and places. | ( 

2. Arcagathts, the son of Agathocles, 
had slain Pyinens (a great captain) for’, 
some intemperate words ;, whereupon the 
friends ofthe dead put the army into such 
commotion, that they demanded Arca- 
gathus to death, and threatened the same 
punishment to Agathocles hitnself, unless 
he did yield up his son. Besides this, divers _ 
captains with their compani¢s spoke of 
passing over to the enemy. Agathocles, 
fearing to be delivered into the hands of 
the enemy, and 80 to be put to some igno- 
minious death, thought, in case he must 
suffer, he had better die by the hands of 
his own soldiers: so laying aside the royal 
purple, and putting ona vile garment, he 
came forth to them; silence was made, 
and all ran together to behold the novelty 
of the thing ; when he madea speech to 
them agreeable to the present state of 
things ; he told them of the great exploits 
he had formerly done; that he was ready 
to die if his soldiers should think it ex~ 
pedient, for he was never yet so possessed 
with fear, as out of an over-desire of life 
to be drawn to do any thing unworthy of 
himself. And when he had told them, 
‘‘ that themselves should be witnesses 
thereof,” he drew his sword, as one that 
was about to kiil himself s and being now 
ready to inflict the wound, the whole ars 
my cried out, ‘* He should not do it, and 
that they had forgiven him.””? So he was. 
persuaded by the army to re-assume his 


royal naoit, and was fully restored with 


their great applause. . 

3. A great sedition was in Rome, and 
the common people so incensed against 
the rich men and the senate, that all 
things were now tending fo ruin and des 


‘struction, when the senate sent tmto the 


people one to appease them; this was’ 
Menenius Agrippa, an eloquent man, whe 
being admitted amongst them, is said thus 
to have spoken: “ Upon a time there’ 
arose a great sedition amongst the inem- 
bets of the body against the’ belly 5 the 
eyes, ears, hands, feet, and tongue said; - 
They each of them performed their seve- 


{i-) Sabck Ex. 1.60%. °s. p. 354, Zuing. Theat, vol. 3.1. 9. p. 974. Se (2+) Diod, Sicul. Biblioth. 
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fal offices to the body; but the belly do- 
‘ing nothing at all, as a king, enjoyed their 


labours, and consumed upon itself. all 
those things that were purchased with 


the sweat of'the rest.” The belly con- 


fessed, ‘that these things were true, and 
that if it pleased them, from hence- 
forth they should allow it nothing.’ 
‘© The members decreed it among them- 
selves, that nothing should be given to 
the belly; when this had been obser- 
ved for some little time, the hands and 
feet lost their strength, and all the other 
members became slothful, sick, or immo- 
vable: then, at last, they perceived, that 
the food which was allowed to the belly 
was of equal advantage to all the rest of 
the membersasto itself, and so retufned to 
their former obedience.””? When the peo- 
ple had heard this fable, they understood 
thereby, that the wealth which was in the 
hands of great men, was also advantageous 
to themselves; and so upon some promises 


of the senate to discharge some of their. 


debts, they were reconciled \to the fa- 
thers. 

4, Sextus Pompeius being overcome, 
and Lepidus having yielded himself, the 
soldiers of Octavianus Cesar began to 


' grow seditious: they came together in a 


tumultuary way, and every man demand- 
ed whatsoever he thought good. When 
they saw they were’ neglected by Cesar, 
(as if now, theré beiag no enemy, there 
was no further use for them), and that 
they prevailed nothiag with the threat- 
enings they gave out, at last, with great 
indignation and’ clamour, they cried out, 
* that they would be dismissed :” hop- 
ing, by that means, to obtain what they 
desired. Caesar, knowing that itbecamenot 
a prince to seem to be compelled by any ne- 
cessityto give way unto his subjects, told 
them, “ that they desired no more than 
what was fit; and that, therefore, in the 
first place, he did dismiss those that had 
warred with him against Antonius: and 
when others also desired their dismission, 
he dismissed them that had been in the 


. war ten years, and told them, “ that 


he would not make use of one of them, 
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though they should never so earnestly 
desire it.” _ At the hearing of which 
they said no moré, but returned to their! 
obedience, ky RS, 

5. Severus, the emperor; being ill of 
the gout; while he was warring in Bris 
tain,his soldiers, apprehensive of some evil 
consequence from h’s indisposition, took 
his son Bassianus (whom he before had 
made his associate in the empire), and sa- 
luted him by the name of Augustus, des 
termining to secure him in the title and 
power they had given him. Severus un 
derstanding this dangerous sedition in the 
army, caused himself to be carried to his 
tribunal; there he commanded his son, 
together with all the tribunes, centurions; 
and cohorts, that were concerne!, as au- 
thors of the sedition, to appear before 
him in such manner as guilty perso: ¢ 
are wont. The army was terrified with 
this manner of proceéding, and thérefore 
falling prostrate before him’ upon the 
ground, they universally implored his pars 
don. He, striking his hands'together, 
said, ‘© You now perceive that it is not 
the feet, but the head that rules all." 
and so dismissed them in quiet, 


6- Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gaudianus 
the Third, were made emperors by the ~ 


-senate; of these the first was sent against 


Maximinus, the other two remained in 
Rome. When agreat sedition arose bes 
twixt the pretorian soldiers and the peo- 
ple of Rome, Balbinus found that his aus 
thority’ availed not to appease this com 
motion, whereupon he caused the child 
Gordianus, arrayed in purple, to be 
brought forth, and set upon the shoulders 
of a very tall man, to be shewed to the 
soldiery and people. No sooner was the 
princely boy beheld by them,” but that 
thelove and consideration they had of him 
brought both the soldiery and people 
to a mutual concord. — 


: 7. Alexander the Great had thirty 
thousand young men of the same age, that 
he caused-to be instructed in the military 
discipline of the Grecians, and armed as 
the Macedonians; these cameto his army, 


‘Liv. Hi ; ok Ant iP ic. Theatr. ps 376. Plut. in Cu- 
(3-)°Liv. Hist.1. 2.p.39. Zonar Annal. tom. 9. fol.51 Loni py hi 
ae p- 216.—~(4.) Zonar. Annal. tom, 2. fol. 89.—(5.) Peacl. Meuific, Hise, tom. 2. p. 206.— 
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and he called them Epigoni, or his pos- 
terity. The Macedonians resented their 
coming, especially when the king, in an 
oration of his to the army, told them, 
“that he would dismiss them that were 
become unserviceable through age or 
wounds, and send them home with ho- 
nour.” The Macedonians were highly 
incensed with this. oration, interpreting 
his words as if he despised them, and 
looked upon them all as unserviceable : 
whereupon without regard to their com- 
manders, or presence of the king, witha 
tumultuous noise, and military violence, 
they cried out, ‘ that they would all be 
dismissed ;"’ adding, “ that he and his 
father should war together,” - scoffingly 
intending Jupiter Ammon. When Alex- 
ander heard this, grinding his teeth for 
anger, he leaped with his captains from 
his tribunal, rushed into the midst of 
them, and having noted thirteen of those 
that had spoken most boldly, he laid 
hands on them, and delivered them as 
prisoners to his guard, no man opposing 
him. The army, before so fierce, was 
seized with a sudden fear at this his pro- 
cedure; and when they saw their fellows 
ted to execution, they remained as men 
stupifed, and expecting what the king 
would determine of them all, The next 
day they were prohibited the sight of the 
king, he only admitting the Asiatic sol- 
diers to his presence: whereupon they 
set upa mournful cry, and said, ‘** they 
would all die, if the king would persist 
in his anger against them.” He conti- 
nued resolute, calling the strangers to an 
assembly, ordering thes Macedonians to 
stay in their camp, made the Persians his 
guard and his apparitors, and by these 
punished the mutineers. This the Ma- 
cedonians. took patiently ; but when they 
knew thar the Persians hadleaders appoint- 
ed them, were formed into troops, and 
Macedonian names given them, and them- 
selves icnomjniously rejected, they were 
no longer able to restrain their grief, but 
came to the palace, laid down their arms 
at the gates, and retaining only their 
under-garments, stood at the door, with 
great humility and tears beseeching to be 
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admitted, and desiring the king to satis- 
fy himself rather with the punishment 
than reproach of them. When Alexan- 
der was informed of this, be came forth, 
and beholding their afflicted estate he 
wept with them; and having modetly 
reproved them, and then commending 
their modesty that gave him occasion to 
pardon them, he received them again 
into his favour, and dismissed, as he be- 
fore intended, the unserviceable with rich 
presents and letters to Antipater in their 
favour. 

8. Petrus Lawretanus was the Vene- 
tian admiral who had overthrown the na~- 
vy of the Turks at Callipolis. At Ra-. 
palus he had ‘taken Franciscus Spinola of 
Genoa, with eight captains of gallies, and 
three counsellors, whereupon he was cre- 
ated a procurator of St. Mark, and his 
authority was so great among the people, 
that (when a mighty sedition arose of 
the mariners and seamen, who in great 
numbers were come out of Istria and 
Dalmatia, to furnish out the fleet against 
Philip, duke of Milan) this man, by his 
presence alone (though sick) did appease 
them, and that too when the command of 
the duke himself was not regarded, the 
authority of the Decemviri contemned, 
and the power of all the guards drawn out 
against them availed not. In this state 
of things, such was the majesty of this 
one private person, that, as men affright- 
ed, the seditious fled all away at the sight 
of him. 


- ——— nn 


CHAP. XXX: 


Of such Princes and Persons as have been 
fortunate in the finding hidden Treasuress 
and others that were deluded in the like 
Lixpectations. 


Some men have as wilfully cast away 
their riches as Crates the philosopher is 
said to have done his, and upon much 
the like pretences, as looking upon 
them to be the fuel of all sorts of vices, 
and fearing to be undone by them; 


(7.) @, Curt. Hist. 1. 10. p. 307. Diodor, Sicul, Pezel. Mellifie. toms1. p. 381, 382. — (8.) 
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whereas, if riches prove hurtful to any 
man, it is no fault of theirs, but his 
only that makes an evil use of them; 
and to a wise man they are the handmaids 
and assistants to his virtues. It is hap- 
py, therefore, for some men that the 
earth should for ever conceal her trea- 
sures from them, seeing their greatness 
would be an obstruction to their good- 
ness ; but whensoever she shall disclose 
her riches, may they ever be put into 
such hands as will make others better 
and themselves no worse by them. 

1. Tiberius the Second, emperor of 
Greece, was exceedingly fortunate in this 
kind: hé seeing many (as they passed 
by a certain cross) that they would even 
go to the upper side thereof, as Jed there- 
unto witha kind ef deyotion, he com- 
manded that this cross should be taken 
away, and set in some other place. They 
that were employed in digging of it up, 
found underneath, beyond all hope or 
expectation, very rich treasure. He 
found besides, the hage wealth of Nar- 
ses, which he had hid in his house, a 
dittle before he died, having killed a’ 
those that knew any thing thereof, save 
a young child, whom he mede to give 
his promise, with many oaths and exe- 
erations, that he should never speak a 
word of it to any body. But when this 
child was grown old,’ and long after the 
decease of Narses, he revealed the mat- 
ter to Tiberius, who found in the place 
an incredible mass of gold and silver. 

2. Gontran, king of Burgundy, dream- 
ed that he found a treasure hid in a cave 
within a certsin mountain; when he 
awaked he sent away some on purpose to 
dig in the same place, who found it there 
accordingly. 

3. About the year 1060, Robert 
Guiscard being at that time prince of 
Calabria, Apula, and the adjacent isles, 
there was found in Apulia a statue of 
marble having about the head a circle of 
brass, with thisinscription; Calendis Mat, 
oriente sole, aureum caput habeto ; that is, 
« The first day of May, at sun-rising, I 
shall havea golden head.”” There was not 
any that could solve this riddle that could 
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any where be found. At last a Saracen, 
then prisoner, offered himself to expound 
the inscription, upon promise that when 
he had done it, he should be set free, and 
at fall liberty. The prince gave him 
assurance thereof; and the first day of 
May being come, at the rising of the sun 
the Saracen observed the shadow of. the 


circle that was about the: head of the 


image, and in the same place where the 
shadow was, caused them todig ; which 
they did: and when they were come 
very deep, they found a mighty treasure, 
which came in good season for the prince, 
for it served to defray the charge of the 
war he madeat that time. The Saracen, 
besides the grant of his liberty (which 
he preferred before all other things), was 
bonntifully rewarded, and sent away 
with many rich and princely gifts. 

4, Decebalus, the king of Dacia, by 
the hands and labour of captives only, 
turned the course of the river Sargetia, 
that ran near unto his palace, and in the 
midst of the channel caused a deep vault 
to be digged, wherein he bestowed a 
mighty mass of silver and gold, and all 
such things as were with him of greatest 
estimation, even such precious liquors as 
would keep; and this done, he restored 
the river to its wonted course. All that 
he had employed in this werk, or that he 
supposed to have any knowledge hereof, 
he caused to be s'ain, to prevent all dis- 
covery. But one Biculis, a captain, who, 
though he knew thereof, had accidentally 
made his escape, revealed the matter to 
the emperor Trajapus; who causing 
diligent search to be made, found it. 
Upon this account divers ancient inscrip- 


‘tions in ‘marble are found to this pur- 


pose : 


Jovi Inventori, Diti Patri, Terrae Matri, de- 
tectis Dacia Thesauris, Ceesar, Nerva, Traja- 
pus, Aug. Sac. p. 

§. Cecilius Bassus with much confi- 
dence afd exultation came to Nero, and 
told him, that *‘it was revealed to himin 
adream, that within his ground in Africa 
was hid a stupendous mass of treasure 


a .) Zuing. Theat. vol. 3, 1. 1. p. 592,—(2.) Camer. Oper Subcisiv, cent. 1. c, 63. p. 287.— 
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not stamped, but in bullion, deposited 
there of old by queen Dido, coming 
from, Tyrus.” This was oyer-lightly 
credited ; the orators and poets made 
it the subject of thetr declamations and 
recital to the people; the galleys were 
sent to fetch it, but returned empty of 
any thing but shame and obloquy ; and, 
as Tacitus observes, the expectation. of 
riches was amongst the causes of the 
public poverty, 

6. Aminocles the Magnesian, whilst 
he was busying himself in digging and 
turning up the earth, found divers cups 
and vessels of silver and gold, and much 
treasure which in times past had been 
there hidden by the Persians. : 


> 


CHAP, XXXL. 


_ Of the Election and Inauguration of | 


Princes in several Places and Nations. 


Tue safety and prosperity of the peo- 
ple is highly concerned in the ability and 
integrity of that person in whose hands 
they shall intrust the government; and 
therefore, in places where the supreme 
ruler is eleetiye, they manage their 
choice of him with such wisdom, that if 
possible, they may not be imposed upon ; 
and then instali him with that ceremony 
and solemnity, as they conceive may 
best conduce ‘to establish his authority, 
and beget a due reverence to his person; 
without which he can do them little ser- 
yice. 

1, Contarenus’ describes the electlon 
of the duke of Venice in this -manner: 
Upon the yacancy all the gentry above 
thirty years of age assemble; a number 
of these cast their names into a pot, and 
in another are just so many balls, where- 
of thirty only are gilt;. then-a child 
draweth for each, till the thirty gilt ones 
be. drawn, for which thirty’ the child 
draweth a second time, ont of another 
pot that hath only nine gilt balls. The 
nine so drawn nominate forty, out of 
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which forty twelve are again selected by 


the same kind of lot; these twelve no- 


minate twenty-five, out of which nine 
are again by lot set apart; these nine 
nominate forty-five, who are by lot 
reduced again to eleven; these. eleven 
choose forty-cne of the senate, of the 
best and principal rank. These forty-one, 
after every onehath tied himself by solemn 
oath, to choose whom they -hall think 


“most worthy, the scrolls are mingled 


together, and then drawn : the fitness of 
the person thus drawn is discussed, and 
he who haih most voices above twenty- 
five is the man whom they pronounce to 
be elected, and adjudge him to be created 
duke, with all solemnities. : 

2. It is a strange custom which the 
archdukes of Austria use, when they 
first enter upon the possession of the 
dukedom of Carinthia; for, not far 
from the town of St. Vitus (in a valley 
where there are yet seen the ruins of a 
great city, the name of which is now 
lost to the memory of man), there is a 
great stone: upon the day that the duke 
comes to take possession of that dutchy, 
a countryman chosen.by lot mounts the 
stone, and stands betwixt a lean cow. and 
amare, surrounded with a multitude of 
rustics. The duke of Austria descends 
into thevalley, clothed in a country-habit, 
whom very mauy of the princes of that 
country resort unto armed, and with 
ensigns; amongst whom the ear] of Go- 
riiia bas the chief place. The country- 
man perceiving at a great distance the 
coming of the prince, as one that was 
seized with wonder (in the Liburnian 
tongue which they use), demands of the 
rustics about him, ‘* Who that is, that 
with so proud a port, walk, and equipage, 
is coming towards him?’’ They tell him, 
that ‘fit is the prince of the country.” 
The countryman demands again, if ‘* he 
be a just judge?” if “ he have a care ot 
the common safety of the country?” if 
“he bea servant or freeman ?” if “ wor- 
thy of that honour?” and, if «he bea 
true Christian?” Which when they that 
are about him have afiinned, he again 
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asks, “ By what right he will drive him 
from that stone?” Then the earl of Go- 
ritia, being now come near, replies, «« He 
will drive thee away by the gift of sixty 
crowns, ani of those cattle that are by 
thee ; he will. free. thee and thy family 
from all public burdens ; and besides, 
thou shalt have those princely robes 
which he hati laid by.” The country- 
man, at the hearing of this, giving the 
-princea gentle blow upon the cheek, ad- 
monishes him, that “‘ he be just,” and 
taking the cattle that were by Nim, 
returns home. The prince leaps upon 
the stone, and brandishes his drawn sword, 
and promises that ‘he will administer 
justice to all that desire-it ;” and so de- 
scending, he goes to the temple, and 
takes upon him. his princely robes and 
office. After be hath feasted, he ascends 
a tribunal that is placed for him in the 
fields, and there hears all the complaints 
of the peuple. 

3. The clection of the pope is made 
most commealy in this manner: In the 
pope’s palaces, on the Hiil Vatican, are, 
amongs? other buildings, five halls, two 
chapels, anda gallery seventy. feet long : 
the gallery is appointed for conference, 
one chapel for the mass and for the elec- 
tion, the other with the hails, are for the 
cardinals lodgings : every hal) hath two 
rows of chambers; which are purpose’y 
_ for-the time, made of green or violet 
cloth. ‘To,each cardinal is allowed four 
servants to lie in his chamber. They 
who ‘are once within are compelled, 
unless they are sick, still to continue 
there; and such as are once out, are no 
more permitted to go in; lest by that 
means the cardinals. should maintain 
intelligence with any foreign princes. 
To this conclaye (for by this name. the 
place of election is called). is but one 
door, to which belong four locks and as 
many -keys: one key isin the keeping 
of the cardinals, one of the city bishops, 
one of the Roman nobility, and one of 
the master of the ceremonies. There is 
in this door a wicket or hatch, which is 
opened only at dinners and suppers, 
whereof the master. of the ceremonies 
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keeps the key, At this hole the cardinals 


Setvants receive their meat, every dish 
being first diligently searched, lest any. 
letters should be conveyed in them. As 
for the lodgings, they have neither holes 
nor windows to give light ; so that there 
they make day of wax-candles. And 
lest the pope should be made by force, | 
both the city and conclave are strongly 
guarded. When the cardinals are going 
to election, the privileges of the cardi= 
nals are recited, which every one swear- 
eth to observe, in case he be chosen pope. 
Then the master of the ceremonies ring- 
ing a bell, calleth them to mass : which 
ended, there is brought to every cardinal 


a chair, and therein a scroll of all 


the cardinals names. Before the, altar 
itself is set a table covered with a purple 
cloth, whereupon is seta chalice anda 
silver bell, and aboutit sixstools, on which 
sit. two cardinal-bishops, two cardinal- 
priests, and twocardinal-deacons. Every 
cardinal writeth his vote in a piece of. pa- 
per, goeth to the altar, prayeth God to 
guide him in the election, putteth his 
vote into the chalice, and departeth to his 
seat. The first bishop taketh out all the 
papers, and delivereth them tothe first 
deacon ; who unfoldeth each of then, 
readeth (without mentioning the name 
of the elector) the name of the elected; 
and every cardinal, in his particular 
scroll, noteth how. many votes every ove 
hath. ‘The account being made, the first 
priest having the like scroll, pronounceth 
who hath most votes : which done, the 
priest ringeth the silver bell, at which 
call the master of the ceremonies brings 
in a pan of coals, and burns all the little 
papers wherein the names ‘of the elected 
were written. He that hath the most 
votes (so that his votes exceed-the propor- 
tion of two parts of three) is acknow- 
ledged pope, and adored by the rest of 
the cardinals; but if they éxceed snot 
this number, they must begin al! anew. 
If in the space of thirty days the eleo- 
tion, be not fully ended, then must the: 
cardinals be kept from fire, light, and. 
victuals till they are fully agreed. The 
wicket, which we before mentioned, is 
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called the golden gate, at which stand an 
infinite number of poor people, on whom 
the new pope, having opened the gate, 
bestoweth his fatherly benediction, and 
remitteth to them all their sins. Then 
striketh he continually on the same door 
with a golden mallet, which while he is 
doing, workmen without break it open. 
The chips, stones, dust and dirt, which 
fall from the gate, while it is opening, 
are gathered and preserved as_ choicest 
reliques, and the golden mallet is usually 
given to that cardinal who isin most 
grace with the new pope. 

4, The Tartarians, when they choose 
and elect their prince, they meet toge- 
ther ina large field, and then they set 
him in a stately throne richly gilded, 
and placed in the view of all that are 
then present; and falling down before 
him, they all proclaim after this sort, 
and with one consent: “ We beseech, 
we wil] and command that thou bear rule 
over us.” Then their new king who is 
chosen answereth, “ If you will have 
this done of me, itis necessarythat you be 
ready to doajl that I shall command you ; 
when I call, to come; and wherescever 
I send, to go; and to commit and put 
the whole rule into our hands.” When 
they have answered, “‘ We be ready ;” 
he saith again, ‘‘ Therefore my word 
_ shall be my sword.” Then all the people 
clap their hands with great rejoicing. 
Then the noblemen take him from the 
rega] ‘seat, and make him to sit softly 
upon a cushion or carpet upon the ground, 
saying thus: ‘ Look up and acknow- 
ledge thy God; and look downward to 
the cushion whereon thou sittest. If 
thou dost govern and rule well, thou 
shalt have al] things according to thy de- 
sire; butif thou dost ill, thou shalt be 
brought so low and so bare, that this 
small cushion whereon thou sittest shall 
not be left thee.’’ At which saying 
they adjoin unto him his dearest and 
best-beloved wife ; and lifting them both 
up with the cushion, they salute them 
as their emperor and head. 

5. When the king of the Cumbz and 
Capi (a people in Guinea) dies, his son, 
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brother, or his next kinsman, succeeds : 

but before he is admitted to the exercise 

of full regality, they bind him at his 

house, and lead him bound to the palace ; 

there they whip him; after which he is 

loosed ; then they attire and lead him to 

the judgment-seat, where the eldest 

counsellor’ makes an oration concerning 

his right and duty : which ended, he puts 
a hatchet into his hand, which they use - 
in executions ; and after this, all acknow- 
ledge their subjection to him. 

6. The Seminaries (or Alberges) of 
Malta are seven; France in general, 
Auvergne, Provence, Castile, Arragon, 
Italy, and Germany ; over every one of 
which they have a grand prior, An 
eighth Seminary they had in England, 
till the suppression of it by king Henry 
the Eighth; yet they have one to whom. 
they give the title. They have sixteen 
amongst them of great authority, called 
the great crosses. The election of their 
master is performed in this manner: The 
several Seminaries nominate two knights, 
and two also are nominated for the En- 
glish. These sixteen from amongst 
themselves choose eight; these eight 
choose a knight, a, priest, and a friar+ 
servant; and they out of the sixteen 
great crosses, elect the grand master. 
The grand master being thus chosen, is 
styled, the most illustrious and most 
reverend: prince the lord friar N. N. 
grand master of the hospital of Saint 
John at Jerusalem, prince of Malta, Gaul, 
and Gosa. 

7. The electors of the emperor of Ger-, 
many are six; the archbishops of Mentz, 
Cologn, and Triers, the count Palatine of 
the Rhine, the duke of Saxony, and the 
marquis of Brandenburg: upon equality 
of voices the king of Bohemia-comes in 
for a seventh, The election is usually 
celebrated at Frankfort on the Main, 
where the electors meet on the day ap- 
pointed by the archbishop of Mentz, as 
chancellor of the empire. Being met, 
they go into St. Bartholomew’s church, 
where, after high mass is said, the 
three spiritual electors laying their hands — 
upon their breasts, and the temporal 
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princes on the book, make oath to choose 
a fit and temporal head for the people of 
Christendom, . I in thirty days they are 
not agreed, then must they have no 
other allowance but bread and water, 
nor may they go out of the city till ne- 
cessity compel them to agree, Being at 
last resolved on and declared, the prince 
so elected is presently saluted by the 
title of king of the Romans, not usually 
thai of emperor, till he has received the 
crown at the hands of the pope. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Games and Plays of . sundry 
Nations, by whom they were instituted 
and when. 


Tue troubles and cares of «human life 
are so many and so great, that the spirit 
would fail under the weight and burdeu 
of them, should there not be something 
mirthful and pleasant found out, where- 
with to counterbalance and take off the 
heaviness of them. All nations, there- 
fore, have thought it meet to make ne- 
cessary provision of certain diverting re- 
creations, on purpose to recreate and re- 
new the decayed and almost exhausted 
vigour of the mind, and to sweeten the 
acerbities of the painful pilgrimage of 
their present life. | 

1. The Nemzan games were so called 
from Nemea, where Herctles killed the 
dreadful lion which annoyed the whole 
country. In honour of which noble act 
were instituted, in time following, the 


games aforesaid, which continued of | 


great, fame in Greece for many ages. 
‘The exercises were, running with swift 
horses, whorlebats, 
quoiting, wrestling, darting and shooting 
celebrated first in honour of Opheltes, 
afterwards by Hercules in honour of Ju- 
piter ; the crown of the victor at first was 
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a branch of olive, afterwards a garland of 
ivy. 

2. The Olympic gameswere instituted 
by Hercules in honour of Jupiter, and - 
celebrated on the plains of the city Olym- 
pia, in the country of Elis, A. M. 2757. 
‘The exercises in them were for the most 
part bodily, as running in chariots, run- 
ning on foot, wrestling, fighting with 
whorlebats, andthe like ; but so, that 
there repaired thither orators. poets, and 
musicians, and allthatthought themselves 
excellent in any quality, to make trial 
of their several abilities. The rewards 
given the victor were only garlands of 
palm, or such slightremembrances ; and 
yet the Greeks no less esteemed that 
small sign of conquest, than the Romans 
did their most magnificent triumphs ; 
those who were conquerors herein, being 
met by the principal men of the city in 
which or under which they lived, and a 
passage broken in the main walls thereof 
for their reception. Crotona, a city of 
the higher Calabria, was once so fa- 
mous for this, that one year all the vic- 
tors in these games were of that city. 
They were celebrated once in five years ; 
he who had been victor the third time 
kad his statue erected, agreeable to his 
own features and proportion, which the 
Greeks callIcones. 

3. In the Isthmus, near the city of 
Corinth, were celebrated yearly the Isth- 
mian games, ordained by Theseus in ho- 
nour of Neptune, in imitation of the 
Olympic devised by Hercules in honour 
of Jupiter. ‘The exercises were much 
the same, end the reward no other than 
a garland of oaken boughs; yet drawing 
yearly amighty confluence of people to 
them. © These games were first celebrated 
by Sisyphus in honour of Melicerta, and 
the masteries were performed in the 
night ; but being interrupted through 
the robberies of Scyron and Sinnis, in 
dread of whom all strangers feared to 
come, they were renewed and restored by 
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Theseus, who had overcome the rob- 
bers ; by him they were ordered to be in 


the day.’ ‘They were celebrated every 
fifth year, says Pliny and Solinus; but. 


Pindar himself saith, they wére kept 
every third year. 


. . > 
4. The Pythian. games were instituted 


~ in honour ‘of Apollo, and celebrated not 


ony at Delphos, but also ‘among the 


Magnetes, Sicyonians, and others. "They 
were of great reputation amongst’ the 
Greeks, more antient than the Isthmian, 
and not so oldas the Olympic. ‘The death 


of the serpent Python is supposed to have 


been the first occasion of them. The 


>» . . . 
assembly to them was inthe beginning of | 


the spring, at first every ninth year, and 
afterwards every fifth. Thesame exer- 
cises were here as in the Olympic; the 
reward various, at first a laurel ;» The- 
seus made it a garland of palm. Eury- 
lochus appointed it should be of money. 

5. The Scenick plays at Rome, so 
called from Scena. The first’ institation 
of them was occasioned by reason of a 
great pestilence, which by no medicinal 
help could be removed. ‘The Romans 
then superstitiously conceiting, that some 
new games or sports being found out, 
the wrath of the gods would thereby be 
averted; they tlereupon,® about the 
four hundredth year fror the building of 
Rome, sent for certain stage players out 
of Hetruria, which they call Histrionis, 
from the Hetrurian word Hister, which 
signifies a player. 
- 6. The Ludi Compitales in Rome, 
were such as usually were solemnized in 
Compitis, that is in the cross-ways and 
streets. Servius Tullius, who succeeded 
Tarquin in the kingdom, was the first 
that instituted these solemn games 
in honour of the househoid gods cr 
familiar spirits; he himself being thought 
to be begotten by one of these genii or 
goblins. ° 

7. The old Romans, at the expulsion 
of their kings, annually solemnized the 
Fugalia, according to which pattern the 
.joytul English, having cleared’ their 
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country of the Danes, instituted the ane 


nual sports of Hocktide ; the word: in. 


their old tongue (the Saxon) importing — 


the time of ‘scorning or triumphing, 
This solemnity consisted of the 
merry-meetings of the neighbours, in 
those days’ during which,-the festival 
lasted, and were celebrated by thé youn- 
ger sort of both sexes with all manner of 
exercises and’ pastimes in the streets, even 


_as Shrove-tide yetis. But now time hath 


so corrupted it, “that, thé name except- 
ed, there remaineth, no sign of the first 
institution. 

8. Lactantius speaking of the plays 
called Floralia: ‘* They are made,” saith 
he, “ with. all dissoluteness, and fitly 
correspond with the memory of the in- 
famous-harlot that erected them. For, 
besidesthelasciviousness of words in which 
all obscenity overfloweth, at ‘the request 
of the people thé common harlots are 


stript stark naked, and brought upon the 


stage, where, in open view, they exer- 
cise all the wanton gestures and motions 
of their. trade, till the beholders have 
glutted their lustful eyes with such 
shews.”’ Ril § 

9. The Athenians having overcome 
the Persians under the conduct of The- 


mistocles, did ordain by a particular law, © 


that fron? thenceforth annually, upon a 
certain day, there should be a fighting 
of cocks exhibited in the public theatre ; 
the occasion of which was this : When 
Themistocles had drawn out the city 
forces to firht against the Barbarians, he 
saw two cocks fighting, which he beheld 
with earnesthess ; and having shewed 
them to his whole army, “ Yet these,” 
said he, “*do not undergo this danger, 


* . 


either for their household-gods, or for | 


the monuments of their ancestors ; they 


fight neither for glory nor for liberty, nor 


the safety of their children ; but only bes 


‘cause the one will not be inferior, or give 


place to the other:’ By this means he 


mightily cenfirmedthe minds of the Athe= _ 


nians; andthereupon what had once been 
to them so strong an incitement to virtue, 
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they would preserve the memorial of 
against the like occasions. 

_ 10. The Argives had certain solemn 
games in their city called Sthenia, where 
there was wrestling, and their music was 
that of hautboys. These games were 
(by report) instituted at first in honour 
and memory of their king Danaus, and 
were afterwards consecrated to thehcnour 
of Jupiter, surnamed Sthenius, 

11. The Ludi Seculares were so c1l- 
led, because they were to be exhibited 
but once in an age, at the proclaiming 
of which the ¢ryer used to invite specta- 
tors on such terms as these: ‘“ Ceme 
to those plays which no man now liv- 
ing hath yet seén, or shall see again.” 
Claudius Cesar pretending that Octavia- 
nus Augustus had anticipated the time, 


and had celebrated them before the just: 


return of them, resolved to exhibit them 
himself. He therefore placed in the 
great Cirque, for the racers, pillars of 
marble, from: whence they were to set 
- out, and the goals, or ending-places of 
their races, were gilt over. He appoint- 
ed proper. places for all the senators, 
where they might behold what was done, 
whereas before they sat intermixed with 
the commons. Besides the contentions 
of charioteers, he exhibited the games of 
Troy. There were also appointed 'Thes- 
salian horsemen, who hunted with bulls 
ail along the Cirque, who leaped upon 
their backs when they were weary, 
and by their horns drew theni down to 
the earth. Besides these there was a 
troop of pretorian horsemen, who had 
tribunes for their leaders, and these hunt- 
ed, and killed a number of panthers 
and leopards. This sort. of play was al- 
sq celebrated by Philip the emperor at 
his return from the Persian expedition, 
one thousand years after the building of 
Romie : there was then a-notable hunting 
performed, and there were given to be 
killed thirty-two elephants, twenty ti- 
gers, sixty tame lions, an hundred hy- 
cnx, one rhinoceros, ten archcleontes, 
ten camelopards, forty wild horses, thir- 


‘shall come after.” 
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ty tame leopards ; and besides all this, : 
there were appointed a thousand pair of 
fencers or sword-players at sharps, to 
delight the cruel eyes of the people with 
their blood and wounds. 

12. The Quinquennalia, ‘Decennalia, 
Vicennalia, and 'Tricennalia were solemn 
games, plays and spectacles, exhibited 
by the Roman. emperors, in honour of 
their arrival to the fifth, tenth, tweriti- 
eth, and thirtieth years of their reign, ’ 
All these were performed with great 
magnificence and vast expences, and that — 
successively by the emperor Constantine 
the Great. 
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Ofsuch Persons as have made their Appeals 
to God in case of Injury an) Injustice 
from Men; and what hath followed 
thereupon. 


Ir was the saying of the emperor 
Maximilian, Pat justitia & ruat celum : 
‘let justice hedone, and matters not what 
The tribunals of men 
may sometimes fail int the distribution of 
justice, through such intricacy of the 
cause, want of discerning in the judge, 
or other circumstances, as may lay no 
great imputation upon those who have— 
not the gift of infallibility. But when 
men that sit inthe place‘of God shail, 
through corruption or malice, wilfully 
prevaricate, and knowingly and presump- 
tuously oppress the innocent, in such 
cases the Supreme Judge oftentimes re-’ 
serves the decision of the cause to be 
made at his own bar; and thereupon 
hath inspired the injured persons to give 
their oppressors a summons of appear- 
ance 3 which, though at prefixed days, 
they have not been able to avoid. 

1. In the reign of Frederick A®nobar- 
bus the emperor, and the year 11354, 
Henry wasarchbishop of Mentz, a pious 
and peaceable man ; but not able to en- 
dure the dissolute manners of the clergy’ 
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under him, he determined to-subject them | 


to some sharp censure; but while he 
thought of this, he himself was by them 
beforehand accused to pope Eugenius the 
Fourth. The bishop sent Arnoldus his 
chamberlain to Rome, to make proof of 


his innoceney ; but the traitor deserted, 


his lord, and instead of defending him, 
traduced him there himself.. The pope 
sent two cardinals as his legates to Mentz 
to determine the cause, who being bribed 
by the canons and Arnoldus, deprived 
Heit of his seat with great ignominy, 
and substituted Arnoldus in* his room. 
Henry bore all patiently, without 
appealing to the pope, whick he knew 
would be to no purpose ; but openly de- 
clared, tbet * from their unjust judgment 
he made his appeal to Christ, the just 
Judge: there I will put in my answer, 
and thither I cite you.”? | The cardinals 
jestingly replied, “* When thou art gone 
before, we will follow thee.” About a 
year and a half after-the bishop Henry 
died : upon’ the hearing of his death, 
both the cardinals said, ‘* Lo ! he is gone 
before, and we shall follow after.” 
Their jest proved in earnest, for both of 
them died m one and the same day ; one 
in a house of office, and the other gnaw- 
ing off his own fingers .in his madness. 
Arnoldus was assaulted in a monastery, 
butchered, and his carcase cast into the 
town-ditch. 

2. Ferdinand the Fourth, king of 
Spain, wasa great man, both in peace 
and war, but something rash andrigid in 
pronouncing judgment, so that he seem- 
ed to incline to cruelty. About the 
year 1312 he commanded two brothers, 
Peter and John, of the noble family of 


the Carviali, to, be thrown headlong 


from an high tower, as suspected guilty 
of the death of Benavidius, a noble per- 
son of the first rank. They with great 
constancy denied. they were guilty of any 
such crime, but to small purpose. When 
therefore they perceived that the king’s 
‘ears were shut against them, they cried 
out, ‘they died innocent: and since 
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they| found the king had -no' regard to, 
their pleadings, they did appeal to the 
divine tribunal; and turning themselves 
tothe king, bid him ‘¢remember to make 
his appearance there within the space of | 
thirty days at the furthest.’ Ferdinand 
at that time made. no reckoning of their 
words ; but upon the thirtieth day, his 
servants supposing him asleep, found him 
dead in his bed, in the flower of his age, 
for he was but twenty-four years and 
nine months old, 

3. When by the counsel and persuasion 
of Philip the Fair, king of France, pope 
Clement -the Fifth had condemned. the 


whole order. of the Knights-Templars, 


and in divers places had put -many of: 
them to death, at last there was a Nea-_ 
politan knight brought to suffer in the 
like manner, who espying the pope and 
the king looking out at a window, with | 
a loud: voice he spake unto them ag fol- 

loweth: ‘ Clement, thou cruel tyrant, 

seeing there is now none left amongst 

mortalsunto whom [i may make my appeal 

as to that grievous death whereunto thou 

hast most unjustly condemned me, 1 do 

therefore appeal unto the just judge, 

Christ our redeemer, unto whose tribu- 

nal J cite thee, together with king Phi- 

lip, that ye both make your appearance 

there within a year and a day, where I 

will-open my cause. Pope Clement 

died within the time, and soun after him 

king Philip. This was anno 1214, 

4. Rod-lphus duke of Austria, being 
grievously offended with a certain knight, 
caused him to be apprehended, and be- 
ing bound hand andtoot, and thrust into 
a sack, to be thrown into the river. The 
knight being in the sack, and it not ag 
yet sown up,. espying the duke looking 
out of a window. (where he stood, to be= 
hold that spectacle), cried out to him with 
aloud voice; ‘Duke Rodolph, | sum-. 
mon thee to attend at the dreadful tribu-. 
nal of Almighty God, within the com- 
pass of one year, there to shew cause 
wherefore thou hast undeservedly put me 
to this bitter and unworthy death.” The. 


Drexel. Oper. tom. 1.1. 2, c. 8. § 6. 
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‘duke received this summons with laugh-/ 


ter, and carelessly made answer, “ Well; 
go thou before, and I will then present 
myself." The year being almost spent; 


~ the dnke fell into.a slight fever 5 and re- 


membering the eppeal, said td the stand- 
ers by, ‘ The time of my death does 
now approach, atid I must go to judg 
ment.” Ando it fell out, for he died 


‘soon after. 


$. Francis, duke of the Arméric Bri- 
tain, cast into prison his brother Augidius, 
‘one of his council, who was falsely accn- 
sed by him of treason: where, when 
YBEzidius was-almost famished, perceiving 
that his fatal hour approached, he e8pied 
a Franciscan monk sont of the window 
of the prison, and calling him to confer 
with him, he took his promise that he 
would tell his brother, | that “ within the 
fourteenth day he should stand before the 
judgment-seat of God.’ The Franciscan 
having found out the duke on the con- 
fines of Normandy, where he then was; 
told him df his brother's death, and of 
his appeal to the high tribunal of God, 
The duke, terrified with'that message, 
immediately grewiill, «and his distemper 
daily increasing, he expired upon the 
Very day appointed. | | 
6. Severianus, by the command of the 
emperor Adrianu8, was to die; bur be+ 
fore he was Slain, he called for fire, and 
casting incense upon it, “1 call ye to 
witness, O ye gods,” said he; “that I 
have attempted nothicg against the em 
peror; and sincethe has thus causelessly 


pursued me'to death; I beseech ye this, 


only, that when he shall have a desire to 
die, he may not be able.” T'Ins hisap+ 
peal and imprecation did not miss of the 
event; for the emperor being afflicted 
with terrible tortures, often broke out in* 
to these words ; * How miSerable is it to 
desite to die, and not to have the pow- 


eres 


>, Lambertus Schafnaburgensis, an 
excellent writer as mostin those times; 
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tells that ‘* Burchardus, bishop of Hal- 
berstadht, in the year 1509; had anun-, 
just controversy with the abbot of Hel- 
verdense, about the tithes of Saxony: 


these the bishop would take from the 


mouks, and by Strong hand (rather than 
by any course of law) sought to make 
them his own. It was. to small purpose 
to make any resistancé against so pow- 
erfal an adversary : but the injured abbot 
some few days before hisideath, sent to 
Frederick the Count Palatine, and intreat- 
ed: him to bear these his last words to the 
prelate: ‘* that being too weak to con- 
tend (though the law was on his side), 
he gave place; and was also, departing this. 
life ;.but.that God. would be the judge; 
unto whom he made appeal: that theres 
fore bcth of them should prepare to or= 
der their cause before his tribunal, where 
favour and power set asidé,, only justice 
should prevail.” Not long after the ab- 
bot died of a fever, and soonafter him 
the bishop also: for one time as he was 
mounting his:horse, he fell down as oné 
stricken with a thunderbolt; and his last: 
words were; that “he was hurried away 
to the judgment-seat. of God; there to 
be judged.” ri 3 

8. The Genoese sent out their gallies 
against the pirates, and.in the way took 
asmall ship of Sicily, together with the 
master of it; whom; in contempt of the 
S.cilians, they hanged up. The poor 
man éaid, ‘he suffered unjustly, since 
he had never done any thing of injury to 
them :?* but perceiving all his plaints to 
bein vain, he appealed unto,God for jus- 
tice, and cited the admiralof the Geno 
es< to make bis appearance at his bar 
within six months,: within which time he 
that was thus cited died.” 4 

9. Amphilothius,: a tribune, was ace 
cused to have conspired against the life of 
Constantius the emperor: but seeing 
the thing could not: be made out by suf- 
ficient proof, Constantius bad his accu- 
sersto create him no further trouble, bnt 
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to remit the tribune to the tortures of his 
own guilty conscience: for if he was 
really guilty, they should behold (even in 


his presence) the évident tokens thereof, » 


‘The next day therefore, while they be- 


held the plays, the seat where the tri-. 


bune sat over against the emperor, fell 
Cown to the ground: those that sat there- 
in were but slightly hurt, only the tri- 
bune himself was taken up dead, 

' 10. Patrick Hamilton studied at Mar- 
purge, and afterwards returning into his 
country, was informed against by Alex- 
ander Campbell, with whom he had cons 
ferred about matters of religion; oppres- 
sed by the priests, he was burned by the 
church of St. Andrew,’ anno 1527, in 
the twenty-fourth year ofhisage. As he 
was leading towards his death, he thus 
spake unto Campbell: ‘ Thou wicked 
wretch, who now condemnestthose things 
which thou knowest to be true, as thou 
hast confessed unto’ me but a few days 
since, [do summon thee to appear before 
the tnbunal of theliving God.” Camp- 
hell wastroubled at these words, and 
from that very day was never in his right 
fnind, but soon after died mad, 

11. There was pne Agrestius who 
reproached and calumniated Columbarus 
when he was dead 5 Eustachius the abbot 
{who had been scholar to Columbanus), 
a man famous for patience and great 
knowledge, boldly set upon the slanderer 


m this manner: ‘ Agrestius,” said he, — 


«« Tam the disciple and “successor of him 
whose doctrine and discipline thou hast 
so rashly condemned, and before these 
pricets I do invite thee to the divine judg- 
ment, aid within this year see that thow 
there make thine appearance ; thou 
shait then know’ from the most just 
rudge, whose virtue theu hast slandered.” 
Agrestins looked wpon these as vain and 
ridiculous threats, and also refused the 
place of the penitents often proffered 
tohim 3 but the words of Eustachius had 
a mighty weight ; for upon the thirtieth 
day before the year was at an end, Agres- 
tius, by a servant of his whom he had 
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bought for a slave, was wounded with 
an ax, so that he died. 

12. In Sweden Johannes Turso gave 
sentence upon a certain man, that he 
should Jose his head; who, when all 
other defence was denied him, fell down 
upon his knees; “Behold,” said he, “I 
die unjustly, and I cite thee, unjust 
Judge, to God's tribunal, there to answer 
for my head within this hour.” These 
were looked. upon as frivolous words ; 
but scarce was the man beheaded by the 
executioner, when the judge bimseif fell 
down dead from his horse. 

18. Anno 1013, Menwercus, bishop 
of the Paderbonensian church, deter- 
mined to restore the decayed discipline 
inthe monastery of Corbeia: he began 
this his reformation first in point of mans 
ners; but Walo the abbot stoutly op- 
posed him, as one that would not admit 
of any greater strictness. The cause was 
brought before the emperor, and at last 
the abbot was put out of his place. 
Whereupon the bishop, constant to his 
purpose, sgain set upon the reformation 
he first intended, sand designed to begin 
his work with the ¢élebration of divine 
service in that church. But one Boso, 
a monk of that monastery and sacrist 
the place, denied him the holy garment, 
and threw those off from the altar which 
the prelate had broaght thither. He was 
admonished again and again, and still he 
persisted in his eontumiacy, The bishop, 
moved with so great an injury, cited the 
nionk to the divine judgment, who thus 
condemned all ‘human laws, in these 
words: .* Thou shalt render,” said he, 
** an account of this deed to the Most 
Righ.” The monk slighted this menace, 
and derided the bishop: but the succese 
was, that in the very same hour wherein 
the bishop departed this life, the monk 
Boso being at that time under the barber’s 
hand to be shaved, suddenly fell down, 
and died. iia 

14, Lenno was bishop of Misnia, and 
forty years together had sat in that see, 
presiding there with such vigilance and 
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‘ 
sanctity, that he was famous for ‘many 
miraculous works, amongst which the 
following was'one : Otho; the marquis 
of Misnia, a covetous iman, against all 
justice seized upon the goods of that 
church. The vigilant pastor Benno, 
supposing so great an injury was not'to 
be dissembled, admonished the marquis 
with all mildness, and told him he should 
do well of his own accord to  testore 
the church of Misnia her rights ; if not, 
there was a most just judge to be appeal- 
ed to in the case, who not only did take 
notice of all injuries, but in a convenient 
season wotld exactly revenge them: 
** And,” said he; “ to his. tribunal’ (in 
case all other help fail) this present cou- 
troversy is to be referred.” ‘The marquis 
being a furious man, and notable: to 
bear this liberty of speech, though deli- 
vered with sincerity and humanity, gave 
Benno the bishop a box on the ear: 
Benno,as if inspired from above, told him 
** that God should revenge this injury 
also at the same’ time in the following 
year.” The marquis scoffed at this pro- 
phesy: ** And who, bishop,” said he, 
** made thee chief secretary of heaven? 
Art thou then of Jgve’s privy council ?” 
So the thing seemed to have passed away 
m ajesr. Novlong after Benno fell sick, 
and died anne 1106, .The marquis, 
when the time of the year and the day 
designed by Benno was come: ‘* Be- 
hold,” ‘said he, | ‘‘ this is the day that 
bishop Benno foretold should be so fatal 
tome. He is gone, and his prediction 
with him, and there is notbigg that we 
should need to fear.” Scarce had he spoke 
the words, when a sudden consternation 
fell upon’ him; he ealied for help: buat 
death executing his. command, in the 
midst of strugglings and sighs, bore him 
away to that judgment of which Benno 
had foretold him. 
15. A master of the Teutonick order 
(whase name [| choose not to mention), 
proposed a match betwixt a young mer- 
chant and a woman of a doybtful fame 
in respect to her chastity. The young 
man refused the overture, the rather be- 
cause the that persuaded the marriage, 
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Was supposed to be no hater of the wos 

man. The master resented this refusal 

so ill, that he determined that the life of 
the refuser should pay for it : he therefore 

contrived that he should be actused of 
theft, and being condemned, hecominand- 

éd he should be hanged : prayers and tears 

were of no avail, and therefore the inno- 

cent had recourse to the safest: sanctuary 

of innocency ; and as he was led'to exé« 
cution, he said with a loud voice; « I 

suffer unjustly, and appeal. to the sn- 

preme Lord of life and death, to him 

shall he render an account after the thir- 

teenth day from hence, who has un-' 
justly condemned me.” The hiaster 

slighted this ; but at the’same thitteenth 

day he was taken with a sudden sickness, 

and said, ” Miserable that I ain, behold £ 

die, and must: this day appear before 

the all-seeing Judge ;” afd so died. 

16. Otho the First, emperor of Rome; 
being freely reprehended for his mara 
riage with Adelaida, by his son William, 
then bishop of Mentz, sent his son to 
prison. The bishop cited ,his father 
Otho to the tribunal of Christ; “And,” 
said he, “upon Whitsunday both of tis 
shal! appear before the Lord Christ, 
where by divine judgment it shall appear 
who hath transgressed the limits of his 
duty.’ Upon the’ nones of May, and 
the day of Pentecost, Otho died sud- 
denly im Saxony, when his son the 
bishop had deceased some time before 
him. | 


a eae 


17. & A very extraordinary duel took 
place between a man of distinction, and 
a dog, in the year 1371, in the presence 
of Charles V. of France: both the rela» 
tion and the print of this duel are to be: 
found in father Montfaucon, <A gentles 
man of the court was supposed to have 
murdered another who had been missing 
some days. This susp'cion arose from 
the mute testimony of the absent person’s 
dog, a large Irish greyhound, who with 
uncommon rage attacked this supposed 


murderer, wherever he met him. As 


(14.) Drexel, Opers tom. fsb % ce 3, § 5. ps 122. —— (15-) Ibid. § 6. p. 123. <= (16.) Ibid. 
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he 
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hewas agentleman, anda man of very nice 

onour, though he had really murdered 
the man, he could not bear lying under 
so dishonourable a suspicion, and there- 
fore applied to the king for leave to justify 
his innocence, by single combat with the 
dog. The king being a great lover of 
justice, granted his suit, ordered the lists 
to be made ready; appointed the time, 
and named the weapons. . The gentle-. 
man was to have an offensive club in his 
hand, the dog a defensive tub to resort 
to occasionally:, ‘The dog, which was an 
Itish greyhound, willingly met. this fair 
inviter at the time and place appoint- 
ed; for it-has always been observable of 
that particular breed, that they have an 
uncommon. alacrity to, single combat.. 
They fought, the dog. prevailed, and 
almost killed. the gentleman, who then 
had the honour to’confess his guilt, and 
of being, hanged for it in a very few 
days. 


| CHAP, “XXXIV: 
Of the Apparition of Demons and Spectres, 


and with what Courage some have etia 


dured the Sight of them. 


Tuexe are some who deny the very 
being of spirits: these I look upon as 
men possessed with such dan incurable 
madness, as no lhelebore is sufficient 
to quit them of. Others who believe 
they are, yet think them so confined to 
their own apartments, that they may not 
intermeddle with human affairs, at least 
not show themselves to men: There is no 
doubt variety of impostors in the stories 
of them, but to reject all such appear- 
ances as fabulous, is too severe a reflec- 
tion upon the credit of the best histo- 
rlans, . ; | 

1. When Cassius and Brutus were 
about to pass out of Asia into Europe, 
and to transport their army to the oppo- 
site continent, an horrible spectacle is 
said to be showed to Brutus: for in the 
dead of the tight, when the moon 


; . ¢ % 3 : 
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shined not very bright; and all thé 
army was-in silence, a black image of a 
huge. and horrid body standing. by him 
silently; is. said to offer. itself to Bru- 
tus; his candle being almost out, and he 
musing in his tent about the issue of the: 
war, Brutus, with an equal constancy? . 
both of mind and visage, enquired of 
him what either raan orgod he was!) 
The spirit answered, «* O' Brutus, I am: 
thine evil genius, and thou shalt seé 
me agdin at Philippi.” Brutus courage 
ously replied; ‘* I will see thee there 
then.” The spirit disappeared; but, as 
he had said, appeared to him again int 


those fields of Philippi the night before 


the last fight. The next morning hé 
told Cassius what he had seen, and. he 
expounded to him, out of the doctriné 
of the Epicureans, what wasto be thought 
concerning such spectres, sl, 

2. The learned and pious Melancthoti 
tells, that he had an aunt, who sitting 
sad by the fire-side one night after the 
death of her husband, there entered two 
pean into the house; one of which 
ore the resemblance of him, and _ told 
her, that he was her dead husband: the 
other was in the habit of a Franciscan: 
The husband came to the fire-side, salu 
ted his wife; and bade hei fear nothing; 
for that he only came to give order for 
some things: whereupon having wished 
the monk to withdraw, he wished. her 
to lire certain priests to say masses for 
his soul’s health, and then desired “her 
to give him her hand. The frighted 
woinan durst not; but hé promising she 
should have no hurt, she then tomplied 
with his desite: but though she had no 
hurt upon her hand, yet by that touch 
itseemed so burnt, that it was black to 
the day of her death. Whén he had . 
taken her by the hand he called the 
Franciscan, and both of them depart 
ed; 
_' 8, There was a house in Athens; 
wherein in the dead of the night a tall 
and meagre ghost used to walk, and with 


the dreadful rattling of his chains, had 


not otily frighted away the inhabitants, but 
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was also'a great terror to: the neighbour- 
-hood.. The house was.a very fair one ; 
_ but forasniuch as there was no man found 
that durst dwell in it, it had stood long 
vacant, though there was writ upon the 
door, that-it was to be let for a very in- 
considerable rent. It happened that 
Athenodorus the philosopher came to 
Athens, and allured with the cheapriess 
of the rent, more than affrighted with the 
relation of the phantom that disturbed it, 
he hired it forthwith..And sitting up pur- 
‘posely somewhat. late at his studies, the 
chained ghost appears to him, and bec- 
koned to him to follow ; which he boldly 
did from room to room, till at last, ina 
 gertain place, he observed it to vanish : 
which having diligently noted, he caused 
to be digged, and there found the carcase 
ofa man in chains, and inmall points res 
‘sembling the appearance he had made. 
He caused the corpse to be removed, and 
elsewhere. committed to the ground ; 
which done, the house from thenceforth 
continued to be quiet. Arai 

_4, Take a narration of that which hap- 

ened to Alexander of Alexandria, a wit 
ness worthy of credit, as himself hath set 
it down, thus : * Being,” saith he, ‘‘ once 
sick at. Rome, as [ lay in my bed broad 
waking, there appeared unto me a very 
fair woman: looking upon her with my 
eyes wide open, I lay still a long time, 
- much troubled, without speaking a word, 
casting and discoursing with myself whe- 
ther 1 waked, or was in a dream, or 
whether it was a fancy of my own, or 
a true sight which I saw. . Feeling all 
my-senses whole and perfect, and seeing 
the shape to continue in the same pos- 
ture, 1 began to ask her who she was? 
She smiling, and repeating the same words 
that I had spoken, as if sie had mocked 
me, after she had looked upon me a long 
while, vanislied away.” | 

5. Dion the Syracusan, after, with 
great glory to himself, he had treed his 
country from tyranny, sitting. in his house 
at mid-day, a woman in the habit of a 


fury, of huge stature, and horrid ugli-., 


ness, offered herself to his eyes, without 


(3.) Plin. Epist. 1. 7. epit. 27. 
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speaking a word, and began to sweep the, 
house with a broom: Dion affrighted,. 
called for some of his friends, upon which 
the spectre disappeared ; but so did not 
the evil which she presignified ; for his 
eldest son, it is, uncertain whether out of. 
some sudden transport of passion, or) 
through distraction, threw himself head- 
loug from the house, and so killed himself. 
‘Soon after some conspirators that Jay in. 
wait foran opportunity, slew, Dion.him-: 
self in his own house, committing his wife. 
and daughter to prison: and thus waa; 
the house swept clean indeed... 

6. Curtius, Rufus was at Adrumetum, 
a city in Africa,.in. the family of the, 
questor, and at-that time not remarkable 
for any dignity ; walking one time in the 
mid-day in the portico, he’saw the appa- 
rition of a woman. of a more august pres 
sence, and greater than human form, who; 
spake to him-in these words: “ Thou 
art Rufus, who shalt come proconsul into: 
this province.” By this prodigy he was 
advanced in his. thoughts unto some 
hopes; and not long after he obtained of 
Tiberius. the proconsulship of Afric, 
which fulfilled what was promised by the 
vision. ¥ . rey. 
. 7. Crescentius, the pope’s legate at 
the conncil,of . Trent, March 25, 1452, 
was busy writing letters to the pope, till 
it was far im the night, whence rising to. 
refresh himself, he saw a black dog of a 
vast bigness, flaming eyes, ears that hung 
down almost. to the ground, enter the 
room, which came directly towards him, 
and laid himself down under the table. 
Krighted at the sight, he called his ser>, . 
vants in the antichamber, commanded 
them to look for the dog, but they could 
find none. The cardinal fell melancholy, 
thence sick, and diedat Verona. On his 
death-bed he eried out to ‘ drive away. 
the dog that leaped upon his bed.” 

8, Cassius Severus of Parma, none of 
the meanest poets, took part with. Bru- 
tus and Cassius, having acommand of a 
tribune of the soldiers: after they were 
overcome, he betook himself to Athens, 
where ofie’ night when he lay solicitously 
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perplexed iu his thoughts, he saw a man 
of a vast bigness come to him; he was 
black, his beard was squalid, his hair 
dangling; and being by him asked ¢* who 
he was?’ he told him, ** acacodzemon, or 
evil spirit.””. Frighted with so horrible a 
sight, and so dreadful a name, he called 


up his servants, and enquired if * they 


saw any enter or depart his chamber in 


such a habit as he described,’ They 
answered that ** none eame,”? He there- 


fore again composed himself to sleep and 
rest, when the same image did again repre- 
sent itself to his mind and sight so that 
not able to slecp, he called for lights, and 
commanded his servants to stay with kim. 
Now. Quintilius Varus was sent by Au- 
‘gustus to kill him; and betwixt! this 


night wherein he had this vision, and the. 


death he suffered by the orders of Cesar, 
there was but a very little distance. 

9. Juhanus the emperor, that night 
which preceded the day wherein he was slain 
in Persia, while he was reading in his tent, 
saw a ghost that presented itself before 
him full of horror ; so that for very fear 
he arose frumhis seat. As soon as he saw 
it go out of his tent, he supposed that it 
was.his genius, which now deserted him, 
as one that was near unto his death. Ain= 
mianus Marcellinus writes, that “ Julian 
saw the same spirit the night before the 
day that he was declared Augustus ; tliat 
it was then veiled, and with a cornucopia 
in its hand, as the public genii are de- 
scribed; that it reproved him, saying, I 
have long, Julian, watched at thy door, 
celightiug in the increase of thine ho- 
hour, aid sometimes have returned with 
a refusal.” 

10. “ There is,’ saith Aventinus, “ a 
town in Austria, called Grceinon, near 
unto which there are huge and high 
rocks: through these the river Danube 
passes foaming, along with a triehty 
noise. Henry the Third -was sailiny this 
way, and Bruno the bishop of Wurtz- 
burg, his kinsman, accompanied him in 
another ship. As they passed by a high 
rock, there stood the form of a negro, 
which called Bruno, saying, <¢ Ho, ho, 
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bishop, I am an evil genius, thou art 
mine, and wheresoever thou shalt betaka 
thyself, thou shalt be ming. J have at 
present nothing against thee, but in a 
short space thou shalt see me again.” All 
that heard this were astonished, the bis 
shop signing himself with the sign of the 
cross, and adjuring the spint, it vanished 
away. Not far from thence, I think about 
ten miles, the emperor and his nobles were. 
entertained at Bosenburg, by Richilda, 
the widow of Adelbert, a nableman lately 
dead ; where the widow besought the em- 
peror, that ‘* Bosenburg, and the farms 
about it, held by her late husband gratis, 
might be so held by Welpho, her brother’ 
son.”’ ‘There were then inthe presence, 
with the emperor, Bruno, Atemannus, 
president of Itbersperg, and Richilda, 
While the emperor was reaching out his. 
hand as a sign of his grant, the floor of 
the chamber fell down under them: the 
emperor fell into a bathing-vessel without 
hurt; Bruno, Alemannus, and Richilda, 
were thrown upon the sides of that vessel, 
in such a manner that they were sore 
briised, and in a few days after died of | 
that fall.” . 

11. Dec. 20, 1641, the Irish rebels did 
drown an hundred and eighty  protess 
tamts, men, women, and children, in the 
river of the bridge of Portnedoune ; and 
Elizabeth, the wife of capt. Rice Price, 
of Armagh, deposeth and saith, “ That 
she and other women, whose husbands _ 
were murdered (hearing of divers appari 
tions and. visions which were seen near. 
Portnedoune-bridge, since the drowning 
of their children, and the rest of the pro- 
testants there), wentuntothe brid ge afores 
said about twilight in the evening. Then 
and there upon the sudden there appeared 
unto them a vision, or spirit, assuming the’ 
shape ofa wornan, waist-nigh, upright in 
the water, naked, with elevated and clos-~ 
ed’ hands, her hair hanging down, very: 
white, her eyes seemed to. twinkle, and 
her skim as white as snow ; which spirit 
seemed to stand straight up in the water, 
crying, Revenge, revenge!” whereat 
this deponent and the rest being put into 
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_wstrdhgé ‘amazement and fright, walked 
fromthe place.” «This was’ swora | to’ 
Jam. Zon, P6420 2) oe. Tie © 
12. Damon (for many murders he had’ 
committed) was’ forced to quit Chero+) 
néa}; the citizens, not long after, with’ 
fair words, enticed ‘him’ back’ thither 
again; and ene day, ‘as he was in the 
bath, set upon and slew him:. from that, 
time there were many spectres seen ‘in 

_ that place, and! groans’ heard, so that at- 

_ fast they were compelled to stop up the 

doors of the bath. Hoek (ORG 
- 18, Dion Cassius. writes of Drusus;: 

that * being busied in ‘Germany, destroy-" 
ing all as far asthe river Albis, he endea-. 
vouredalso to’pass that,’ but in vain; aud’ 
therefore having. erected trophies on the? 
hither bank of it, he retired : upon this 
occasion he was met by a woman greatet: 
than human form, who- said to him, 

*¢ Drusus, whither goest thou, assiguing 

no’ measure to thy covetous ambition? 

Thou art not allowed by the fates to_ 

pass further, and therefore depart, for 

now the end of thy achievements and life 
draws near.” Upon the hearing of which, 

Drusus bent his course backward, and 

in his jouraev, before such time as he 

came to the Rhine, he fell sick, and 
died. 

~ 14. Cornelius Sylla, while as yet in 
some health, saw an image that presented 
itself before him, and heard himself called 
by it 5 by which he'concluded that his fa- 


tal hour was nigh: ‘he'therefore made his’ 
with® ) 
02 tient, whom the detil had possessed, after’ 


‘will, and the next night was seized 


a fever, of which he died. 


-15.. Johannes Manlius, in his Collection of | 
Common Places, writes;fromthe rélatiowof 


Melancthon, that ** Theodorus Gaza; by 
the gift of pope Nicholas, hadafarmin Cam- 


pania., In this farm, when a labourer had* 
dig ged outan urn wherein were some bones, 
there appeared to him a spirit; who com-- 
manded bim:*‘to re-inter. that urn’y) and ° 


that, if he refused.so to do, his son should 


die”; When the labourer neglected to . 
devas he was bid, soon after he found his ° 


sou dead in the night. '' Some days after 
_ theispirit appeared to him again, threaten- 
4 ngyithat#t he-would kill -his other son, 


’ other answer. 
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tniless ‘nz’ should bitry those bones’ where 
he found them.” ‘The Jabourer, admox 
mshed by ‘what had’befallen him, and per- 
ceiving that his other son was sick) told all 
the matter to Theodorus Gaza: He went 
with him*to the farm, and in the’ saine 


‘place’ where they were fouhd, hé com- 


mitted again’ to the earth both the ‘urn 
and the bones taken up ‘with it.’ “Which 
done, the son of the labourer was’ soon re 
stored to his health.” Les 9 
16.° Antonius Laverintis came to free 
one that was possessed by the devil; but’ 
after the use of his devotions'to that pur-' 
pose, the obstinate devil began to menace’ 
him, and told him, that “he would be-’ 
witth him that night, to his great terror’ 
and affrightment'; and therefore wished’ 
him to prepare himself against his expect- 
ed coming.”” ‘To whom he again as con» 
fidently answered, that ‘if he failed of’ 
his word, he ‘would hold him for one of 
the basest and most abject devils that ever : 
fell with their arch-captain Lucifer.” That 
night Antonius heard him knock three 
several times at his chamber-door ; and 
suspecting him to be’ the devil, betook 
himself to his ‘devotions and prayers, comi-' 
mending his safety to the protection’ of | 
God and his ‘good angels, and made no 
The devil went then’to- 
the top’ of the house, afd began to- untile’ 
the roof, as if he meant there: to make his’ 
entrances’ But he continuing his godly 
meditations, was no further troubled, but 
slept quietly the remainder of the night 
Phe next day coming again to visit his pa-" 


he had prayed with her a while, he began 
to wpbraid the devil with breach of pro 

mise, and’ told him,* that ** he had neither 
visited nor terrified him, no, not so much 
as entered” his’ chamber, which he brag” 
ged and boasted hé’ would do.” ‘To: 
whom he replied, that “ he was ‘at the? 
door and knockeds;”’ and moreover, that- 
‘¢he had untiled a gheat part of the house, 
but had 16 power to enter, it was so. for-’ 
tified ‘and defended by his holy stpplica- 
tions :”? nay More, ‘that. “6 if all the le-. 
gions of héll shaild’ bave attempted it, it” 


had been im'vain;' since there is no ‘ihva-~ 
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sion or irruption to be made by them into 
a place that is so sanctilied.”” 
17. In Silesia, a nobleman having in- 


vited many guests to dinner, and prepared | 


a costly and liberal feast,for them, it fell 
out, that instead of his friends, he only 
received their excuses for not coming. At 
which the nobleman, in great rage, broke 
out into these words: ‘* Since all these 
men have thus failed me, I wish so many 
devils of hell would feast with me to-day, 
and eat up the provision made for them;”’ 
and so in tury left the house, and went to 


cnurch, where that day was a sermon: he 


had not been long gone, before a great 
troop of horsemen arrived at his house ; 
they were black, of extraordinary, aspect 
and stature, who alighting in the court, 
called a groom to take their horses, and 
bade another of the servants to run pre- 
sently to his master, and tell him his 
guests were come, The servant, amazed, 
ran to church, and with short breath, aud 
the little sense he had left, delivered to 
his master what had:happened. The no- 
bleman called to the preacher, desiring 
him to break off his sermon, and to ad- 
vise him with his ghostly counsel. He 
persuaded, that all his servants, with what 
speed they could, should depart the house. 
In the mean. time they, with the whole 
congregation, came within the view. of 
the mansion, of which. all the servants 
had, with great fright, cleared them- 
selves, but for, haste had forgot and left 
behind a young child, the nobleman’s son, 
sleeping in the cradle, By this time the 
devils were revelling in the dining-room, 
making a great noise, as if they had sa- 
luted and welcomed oneanother. ‘They 
looked through the casements, one with 
the head of a bear, another a wolf, a cat, 
a tiger, &c, and taking bowls and quaf- 
fing, as if they had drank to the master of 
the house. By this time the nobleman, 
seeing his servants safe, remembered his 
son, and asked what.was become of the 
child? These words were scarce spoke, 
when one of devils had him in his arms, 
and shewed him out of the window. The 
father, at this sight, being almost with- 
out life, spying an old faithful servant of 
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his, fetched adeep sigh, and said, “ Ah. 
me! what shall become’ of the infant ?” 
The servant seeing his‘master in that de- 
spair, replied, ‘* Sir, by God’s help, I will 
enter the house, and fetch the child out, 
of the power of yon devil, or perish with 
him.”’ To whom his lord said, “ God 
prosper thy attempt, and strengthen thee. 
in thy purpose.” -When having taken a’ 
blessing from the priest, he entered the 
house, and coming into the next room 
where the devils were then rioting, he fell 
upon his knees, and commended himself. 
to the protection of heaven. ‘Then pres- 
sing in amongst them, he beheld them in 
their horrible shapes,’ some sitting, some 
walking, some standing: then. they all 
came about him at once, and asked him © 
what business he had there? He, ina 
great sweat and agony, yet resolved in his 
purpose, canie to the spirit which held the 
infant and said, ** In thename of God de- 
liver this child to me.’”? Who answered, 
“No; but let thy master come and fetch ' 
him, who hath most interest in him.” 
The servant replied, “« Tam now come to. 
co that office and service to Which God’ 
hath called me, by virtue of which, and 
by his power; lo I seize upon the inno- 
cent ;’’ and so snatching him from the de- 
vil, took him in his arms, and carried him 
out of the-room: at which they clamour- 
ed, and called aloud after, ‘**Kmave,> 
knave, leave the child to us, or we will 
tear thee jn pieces :” but he, unterrified 
with their diabolical menaces, brought 
away the infant, and delivered it safe to 
the father. After some few days thespi- .. 
rits left the, house, and the nobleman re- 
turned into his ancient possession....icr 
18. In the age of our fathers Ludovi- 
cus was king of Hungary, betwixt whom » 
and Solyman, emperor of the Turks, 
there were preparations for war. Anno 
1526, dining in the castle of Buda, with. 
the doors shut, as the manner of princes: 
is, there stood at the gate a person of hu- 
man form, but lame, crooked, and ‘as to » 
the rest of his habit and, array, very sor- 
did: he cried out witha sharp and shriek- 
ing voice, desiring to edhe with the 
king. He was neglected at first, as be-) + 


“ 
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ing thought to besome mendicant person. 
‘But when he persisted with greater ear- 
“nestness, that he must speak with’ the 
‘king himself, and no other, it was 
‘told the king, who sent one of the most 
‘splendid courtiers, with Command to take 
his ‘persén and name, and to. understand 
what the matter was. He came, and ask- 
“ed the lame fellow what secret he had to 
‘Ympart ?> The other looked upon him, 
and told him he was not the king,. add- 
ing, * Forasmuch as the king despises to 
hear’ me himself, go your way and tell 
him that in a short time he shall assuredly 
perish :”” ‘which’ whén he had said, he 
straight vanished from the sight. of the 
attendants. His threat proved but too 
true’; the ‘king, near to the city of Mo- 
hatz, was overthrown in a battle, and fly- 
ing, fell intua bog, whence while he strove 
to free himself, his horse fell upon him, 
and he was there suffocated in the twen- 
ty-first year of his age. | 
~ 19. Melancthon relates, that there 
camea monk to Luther’s house, and with 
great violence . knocked at the’ door: 
the servant opened it, and inquired what 
he wanted ? He asked, if Luther was at 
home? Luther being informed, bade him 
come in; for he had not seen a monk of 
a long time. He told him that he had 
some papistical errors, about which he 
desired some conference with him ;. and 
propounded some sy!logisms, which Lu- 
ther having solved with ease, he offered 
others that were not so easily answered. 
[uuther somewhat angry, broke into these 
words: You give me a great deal of 
trouble; for I have other business in 
hand that I should dispatch.” And withal 
rising from his seat, he shewed the expli- 
éation of that point which was urged by 
the monk; and in this conference per- 
‘¢eiving that the monk’s hands were like 
the claws ofa bird, “Art thou he, then?” 
said he; “ listen to that sentence which is 
pronounced against thee.” And straight 
juther shewed him that place in Gene-~ 
sis, The seed of the woman shall Lreak the 
bead of the serpent ; andthe» added, * nor 
It thou devour them vl.’ ‘Lhe devil,’ 
evercome with this saying, angry, and 
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murniuring to himself, departed, letting 
a huge fart, the stink of: which nasty 
smell continued in the room for some 
days after. | gg des 
~ 90. At Danbury church in Essex, the 
devil appeared in'the habit of 'a Mino- 
rite, to the incredible astonishment of the 
parishioners ; and at that time there’ was 
stich a terrible tempest with lightnings, 
and thunder and fire-balls, that the vault 
of the church was broken, and half of the 
chancel was carried away. 
aT. > The following singular story 
comes well authenticated. | . 
‘On Saturday June 22d, 1729, John 
Daniel, a lad about fourteen years of ages 
appeared. about twelve o’clock at noon, 
ih the school of Beminster, between three 
weeks and a month after his burial: : 
_ The school of Beminister is kept in a 
gallery of the’ parish+church,: to which 
there “is a distant entrance from the 
church-yard.’ The key cf it is every Sa- 
turday delivered to the clerk of the pa- 
rish by some ene or other of the school 
boys. On Saturday, June 22d, the mas- 
‘ter had,°as usual, dismissed his lads; 
twelve of them tarried ‘in the church-yard 
to play at ball. After a short space, four 
of ‘them ‘returned into the’ school to 
search for old pens ; and im-the church 
they heard a noise like the sounding of a 
brass pan, -on. which they immediately 
ran to their play-fellows, and told them, 
of it ; and on their concluding that same 
ene’ was’ concealed in order to: frighten 
them, they all went anto the school to 
make a discovery who it ‘Was, but on 
seatch found none. As they were re- 
turing to theit sport, on the stairs that 
lead into the church-yard, they heard in 
the’school a second notee, as of a man oo- 
ing in great boots: Terrified at that, they 
ran round the church, and when at the 
belfry or! west-door, they heard a third. 
noise, like a wiihister preaching, which 
was sticebeded “hy: ‘another of .a con- 
gregation s.ngiig psaims; both "the 
last continued but a short time. Being 
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again at their play, in,a Isttle time one of 
the lads. went into the schol for; his 
book, where he saw lying ou one of the 
benches, about six feet from him, a coffin. 
Surprised at this, ‘he ran to bis play-fel- 
lows, and told them what he had seen, on 
which they all thronged to the school- 
door, where five cf the twelve saw, the ap- 
parition of Jobn,Daniel, sitting at some 
distance from the coffin, farther im the 
_ school. . Allof them saw the coffin ;:the 
~egnjecture why they all. did not see the 
apparition is, because the door was so 
narrow, that they.could not all approach 
it together. The first who knew it to be 
the apparition of the deceased, was his 
half-brother, who, on seeing it, cried out, 
“There sits our John, with just. ‘such a 
coat on as I have. (im the life-time of the 
deceased they were usually clothed alike), 
with a pen in his hand, a book before 
him, and a coffin by him. Ul throw a 
stone at him.” He was dissuaded from it, 
but did it, and doing it said, “* Tako it 3? 
on which the apparition immediately dis. 
appeared, and left. the church in, a thick 
‘darkness fortwo or three minutes. On 
examination before colonel Broadrep, all 
the boys being between nine and twelve 


years of age, agreed in the relation, and 


all the circumstances even to the hinges 
uf the coffin; and the description. of the 
coffin agreed to that wherein the deceased 
was buried. One of the lads that saw-the 
apparition was full twelve years old, and 
of that ageja sober sedate boy, who came 
to the school after the deceased had. left 
it, about a fortnight. before he died ill of 
the stone, and in his life-time. had never 
geen hin, On examination he gave an 
exact description of the person of the de- 
ceased, and took notice of one thing in 
the apparition which escaped others, 
namely, a white cloth orrag, which was 
bound round one of its hands. ;'The.wo- 
man who laid: out the corpse in.order to 
its interment, deposed on oath, that, she 
took such a white clgth frora the hand, 
it being put om it a week or. four days, 
before his death, his hand. being quite; 
lame. r peleay 

The body was found in the fields, .at 
yeme distance, about a furlong beyond 
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the, mother’s house,, in. an obscure, place, 


taken.up and buried without a coroner, 


on the mother’s saying the. lad in his life- 


time was subject,to fits 3.but upon the ape 


partition rt was dug up,.and the jury that 
sat on it brought in, their verdict, strane 
gled.. ‘l’hey were induced, to, do.so.on 
the oath of two women of .good repute, 
who deposed, that two days. after, the 
corpse wes found; they saw it, and. disco- 
vered round its gullet a black; list ; and 
likewise of the jomer, who put itinto the 
coffin ; for the shroud not being, orderly 
put, on the corpse, but.cut in two pieces, 
one laid under, and the other-over, it 
gaye him an opportunity. of observing it, 
A. surgeon was on the, spotywith,the jury, 
but could not positively. affirm that there 
was any dislocation of the neck,.7 
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Of the Imprecationsof some Men ‘tipon thems 

selves or others, and how they have ac 
cordingly come upon them. 


THouGH, justice and judgment is:cal- 
led the work, of God, yet his mercy, a¢ 
more natural to him, 1s said to, rejoice 
against judgment: but \these his. attri- 
-butes have their alternate courses ; forthe 
presumptuous boldness ef man grows of, 
ten/to that. excessive height, as to extort 
avengeance from, his unwilling | hands, 
which yet would not be, but that; by this 
his wholesome, severity; he might caution, 
the rest. from secure sinning, upon,the 
foolish confidence of Heaven’s inadver- 
tence, or impotency’to punish., ) §).) 
- 1. On the twenty-sixth of April, 16h, 
a Turk having lent.a large. sum of money; _ 
toa Christian to be! paid at acertauy day's 
he came before! the appointed day with 
another Turk, and/willed the Christian 
to, pay the money to that other. Turk 
when the day came 3, which the Christian 
promised to do, and performed. it accords 
mgly,. But the, Turk denied the receipt 
thereof: whereupon he to whom the mo-, 
néy was properly due came and demanded, - 
it; to whom the Christian answered, that, 
he had paid it to that party to whom he 
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had \assigned rit. 1. 7Whereunto “the Turk 
replied, that if it were so, he -was’satis- 
fied: but’ yetothe other Turk denied it. 
-Whereupon,the! matter was breught be- 
fore the judgesand the Turk who had re- 
ceived the money taking an oath’ to the 
contrary, the Christian, according to the 
‘Turkish justice, was enforced to pay the 
money again,’ which he did ; “but withal 
he. prayedyGod to shew some public sign, 
which of them had done the wrong?;’and 
thereupon the Turk; going forth to repair 
unto this house, fell: down dead in the 
street.’ “ woth Y Ls : i ! men 
|2. Narcissus, bishop. of Jerusalem, 
thougha man famous for his virtwes; aiid 
faithfulness ins the reproof and correction 
of vice, yet wasimaliciously and falsely 
accused of. incontinency: There were 
_ three of those wicked/and suborned varlets 
who bound their accusations ‘with oaths 
and fearfulimprecations upon themselves. 
The first of these} at the close of ‘his’ tes- 

timony, added, “ If L say not the truth, 

I pray God I may perish by fire:’??’ The 
second said, “: If I speak any thing of 
falsehood, I pray God Imay be consum- 
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ed by,.some: filthy and cruel disease.’” 


And the third .said, ‘ If f accuse him 
falsely,,1, pray)God I may lose my sight 
and become blind.” This wicked charge, 
although it was not believed by ‘such as 
knew the great: integrity of the bishop, 
yet the good! man, partly for grief to li¢ 
under sucha scandal, and partly to ‘re- 
tire himself from worldly effairs, left his 
bishoprick, and lived privately. “But his 
forsworn accusers! escaped not-the all-see- 
ing justice of Heaven. | For the first, ac- 
cording to his:mprecations, had his house 
seton fire (itis unknown how), and was 
therein:himself, together with his family, 
burnt ito/ashes.. The ssecond-langitished 
away under a foul and loathsome disease. 
The thifd, seeing the woéfulends of his 
companions; nl a all the complotted 
villany, and-lamenting his case and crime; 
he continued .weeping so tong, till the 
utterly lost his;sight.| And thus “God 
said ameti to all, that “ney had wickedly 
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‘and presumptdously wished upon them. 
te ae eat tA ene : hie er 


selves. . 

3. Godwin, earl of Kent, in the reign 
of king Edward ‘the Confessor, as he sat 
at table with’ the king on Easter Mon- 
day, was speaking in the justification of 
hinself from the death of prince Alfred, 


and said, “ If I be any way guilty of it, 


I pray God I may never swallow down. 
one morsel of bread.” And thereupon 


fered to take,” os 
4.'The emperor Frederick the First 


he was choked by the first morsel he ‘of 


being’ in ‘St. Peter’s’ cloister in the’ city 


of Erford, had occasion to go to the PYivy, - 
whither he was followed by some of the 
nobles, when suddenly the floor that was 
under them began‘to sink ; the emperor 
immediately took hold of the iron grates 
of a ‘window, whereat he hung by the 
hands till some came and succoured him, 
Some gentlemen fell to the bottom, where 
they perished. And it is most observa- 
ble, that amongst those who died was 
Henry earl of Schwartzenburg, who car- 
ried the presage of his death in a com- 
mon imprecation of his, which was this, 
“If Ido it not, I wish I may sink in 
aprivy.”” ‘This happened anno 1184. 

5. Mr. Perkins, im his book of Right 
Government of the Tongue, tells of cer- 
tain English soldiers, in the time of king 
Edward the Sixth, who were cast upou 
the French shore by a storm; in which 
distress they went to prayer, that they: 
might be delivered. But one’ soldier, in- 
stead of praying, cried out, “ Gallows, 
claim thy’ due !?? And when he came 
home he was hanged. | 

6: Mr. Fox, in his book of Acts and 
Monuments, tells of John Peters, keeper 
of Newgate, who was wont at every or+ 
dinary thing he spake, whether trite or 
false’ it made no great: matter, to ‘avert 
with this imprecation: “ If it be not so, 


I pray God TI may rot before 1 die.’?- 


And so it came to pass. } | 

* '7."T'shall add otie more, which is fresh’ 
in the: memory of many yet livitig, of Sir 
Gervase Elways, who suffered on Tower- 


* 
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hill; about the business of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who then confessed it was just’ 


with God that he should undergo that 
ignominious death: ‘‘ For,’’ said he, in 


gaming I have often used this wish: I> 


“pray God I may be hanged, if it be 
not so.’ 
* 8. I shall here set down that which 
was related to me by my brother Joa- 
chim. “ Being,’ saith fe “ of late in 
the court of prince William, the land- 
grave of Hesse, I saw there a boy who 
was both dumb:and deaf; but yet withal 
so ingenious, that I could never enough 
admire the dexterity wherewith he ap- 
rehended and performed all things. The 
Dataare observing my wonder, * That 
deaf and dumb boy,” said he, * does 
presently understand any thing that is 
done inthe court and city, and by no- 
table signs uses to make discovery of it. 
But withal hear an eminent ‘instance of 
divine justice : the mother of this lad be- 
ing accused of theft, and having no other 
way to clear herself, had recourse to im- 
precations ; and whereas’ she was at that 
time big with child, to, add great weight 
to what she said, she’wished (if she was 
guilty of that she was accused of) that 
the child she went with might be dumb 
while he lived, and never be able to utter 
one word. Which,” said the landgrave, 
“is come to pass, as you see.” 

§. Charles Bourbon desired of the citi- 
zens of Milan, that they would furnish 
him with 40,000 crowns a month, for the 
payment of his soldiers; but they affirm- 
ing, that they were already exhausted by 
war and frequent exactions, he desired 
them but this one time to comply with 
his request ; adding, that if they should 
receive any further injury from him or 
his, he prayed God that the first bullet 
that was shot might take off his head. 
They sent him the money according to 
his desire; but he, forgetting his pro- 
mise, dealt severely with them, and suffer- 
ed his soldiers and collectors to exact 
upon them, while they in vain implored 
that faith he had given them. This 
done, he led his army to Florence, and 
from thence to Rome, where he was 
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killed by: the first cannon bullet: from 
the walls. uf! Ay, t 
10. At Fribourg, a town in Misnia, 
are yet the footsteps to: be seen of a stub- 
born son, who could not be removed 
from the place where he stood all his life 
long, till he died of the plague; with 
whose disobedience his father being one 
time exceedingly provoked, had prayed 
God he might never stir fram the place 
he, was then in while he lived. | 
11. Alphonso Henriques, son of Henry 
duke of Lorraine, put his mother There- 
sia, the daughter of Alphonsus VI. king 
of Spain, into prison, for that she had 
married his father-in-law. She being in 
bonds, thus bitterly cursed her son: 
** Seeing,”’ said she, * thou hast put my 
legs into chains, and hast taken from me 
that honour which was left me by thy fa- 
ther, I pray God thou mayest become a 
prisoner to thy enemies as 1 am, and that 
whereas my legs are tied, thou mayest 
live to behold thine own broke.” All 
this was fulfilled ere long ; for Alphon- 
sus, warring with Ferdinand, king of 
Leon, as he went out at the gate of the 
city, his foot caught the bar of the gate; 
and his horse passing on, broke his leg’; 
after which, marching out, he was over- 
thrown by king Ferdinand, and made 
prisoner. ' | 
12. In the court of a certain king one. 
was accused of having spoken injurious 
words, who, to justify himself, said, “ If 
he spake them, he desired God to send 
an iminediate token of his: wrath upon 
his body, and in case he should defer tc 
do it, he wished the devil might.” Im- 
mediately he fell down in an epileptic fit, 
which he never had before, and with’ hor- 
rible howling frighted them that stood 
bys, and long remained ‘in this ill state of 
ody. 5 
13. King Henry the First of England 
sought of Hagar’ king of Scotland for his 
sister Matilda in marriage, who had de= 
voted her virginity to God. Edgar, fear- 
ing to displease him, married her to him 
by force, who then prayed to. God, that 
none of those children that should be born 
of her might prosper ; andiit fell out ac- - 
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cordingly ; for duke William and Mary: 
’ his sister, with-their whole retinue of. an 
hundred and fifty persons, were all mise- 
rably cast away at sea by’a storm. 


- 14, In our memory such an accident as 
this fell out at Newburg: a certain mo-> 


ther being» in a great rage with her son, 


broke into these words: “ Go thy ways, 
God grant thou mayest never return alive’ 


again-to me.” '» The same day the ‘young 
man going.te wash himself, was drowned. 

15. L. Furius Camillus was accused, 
but falsely, by L. Apuleius, that he had 


converted the Hetruscan’ spoils to his 


own use, and was thereupon condemned 
without having his cause heard ; and be- 
ing impatient of this indignity, he went 


without the city gates, lift up his hands ’ 


to heaven, and prayed: <“ If,” said he, 
“© T am innocent,: and thus injured only 
through the envy: of the people, then let 
the people of Rome speedily repent this 
action, and let it.'be known to all the 
world, that, they ‘stand-in need of Ca- 
millus ;”? which accordingly fell out not 
long after in the invasion of the Gauls. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 


Of the Errors and Mistakes of tome Men, 
~ and what hath fallen out. thereupon. 


' Humanum est errare, error and mistake 
isa kind of inseparable,property ‘to hu- 
manity: the wisest, of ‘men have not al- 
ways prudence about, thenr; sometimes 
our passions precipitate’and transport us, 
aud atothers unexpected and intervénient 
accidents help to mislead us. »Andal- 
though time may so tarry for-some men, 

as to give them the leisure to repair their 
_ oversights; yet so much hath: depended 
upon these little turns, and the weigh- 
tiest affairs) have. been so. perplexed and 
disordered by them, that time itself hath’ 


not been able to remedy. . 


when, the city, was, near. being taken, ‘only 
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a chain which -was laid athwart the ate. 
wanted cuttmig asunder to make ‘a fuller’ 
entrance for the whole army. Upona 
mere mistake of a soldier crying out, | 
“* Give back,’ meaning to get a fuller’ 
blow at the chain, all ‘behind taking it’ 
for a word of command, and apprehen- 
sive of some new-discovered danger be-- 
fore them,’ faced about, and 3.:1directly 
away, and so the city wassaved. | 

2. In that great battle at Philippi, 
betwixt’ Brutus and Cassius onthe one 
part, and Octavianus’ and Antonius on 
the other, Brutus had routed and put to. 
flight Octavianus ii the right wing, and’ 
Autotius had caused Cassius to retirein 
the left wing ; yet Cassius only retreated 
to a hill not far off, where he could easily | 
have rallied hig men again; but by reason | 
of the dust, not knowing of Brutus’s vic- * 
tory, he sent Lucius Titinius, his intimate 
friend, to see what, was become of Bru- ” 
tus. Titinius meets with’ Brutus’s sols’ 


“diers triumphiy¢ for the’victory, and in- | 
' quiring after Cassius’; he having informed! 


them where hé was, along they match to’ 
acquaint him with the good news, Cas- 
sius seeing them coming, and by a fatal ’ 
mistake judging them to be enemies, and 


' Brutus tobe overthtown, catised his freed= * 
man to cut his throat. | 
him dead ‘through his default,’ cuts his. 

1 own throat also. 


Titinius finding 


Brutus hearing of * 
these sad/accidents, lost both his cous — 
rage and new-gained victory. 1c. Bang 
3. Julia, the wife of. Pompey, the 
Great, seeing certain clothes of her hiis- : 
band’s brought home all besmeared with ° 
blood by killing of some beasts at a sdtri- 


fice whereat. he was present, she fearfully, 


apprehended that some danger had be-_ 
failen him, and theretpon did suddenly * 
fall into a fit and died.’ ae 

4. While the Carthaginians lay, én-~ 
camped against Agathocles, their tents . 
being made of reeds and straw, aoa aus . 


_tally caught fire, and ‘the winds ) im=— 
_ Jf 7) 595 proved. it, ‘that “the soldiers laboured in - 
1. At the siege.of Perugia in Italy,’ 


vain to quench it; and therefore divers of. 
them fled out of the camp witha great 
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deal. of tumult and clamour. ' There were. 


five thousand Africans in the army of 
Agathocles, that revolting from him, had 
resolved this night to join themselves 
with the Carthaginians their country- 
men. "The scouts and forlorn hope of 
these troops were discovered by those that 


fled out of the camp, making directly to. 


the camp of the Carthaginians: they 
therefore hastily sent them word, that the 
whole forces of the Grecians were com- 
ing upon them ; by this meansthe army 
was put into a greater disorder, some 
runtung, others mistaking their friends for 
‘enemies, rush upon them with their drawn 
swords ; others through fear ran headlong 
from steep places ; and the rest, being in 
a great consternation, were glad to re- 
treat into Carthage. The same mishap 
befel the army of Agathocles that very 
same night; for the revolted Africans 
seeing all their friends in flames and tu- 
mult, durst go no further, ‘but returned 
whence they came. Some of the Greeks 
perceiving their march, not knowing who 


they were, brought word to Agathocles, 


that the whole Carthaginian army was 
coming against him. He perceiving the 
camp on fire, and hearing the tumult 
amongst them, could conceive no less. 


Whereupon a sudden panic seized upon 


his army also, and the Africans in this 
fright set on all they met as their ene- 
‘mies 3; so that four thousand of the army 
of Agathocles perished through this mis- 
take, . | 

_5, Johanna, queen of Navarre, a prin- 
cess by birth, being received by the queen 
her mother at a feast, the first of June 
1572, upon the seventh day following 
she fell into a pleurisy: some were there- 
fore called to open the basilick vein, 
which in that kind of disease is judged to 
be a most present remedy-; but by a fatal 


mistake they opened the contrary, which ° 


brings death, by which upon the ninth of 
June she ended her life. : 
6. Edward Seymour, duke of Somer- 


set, and protector in the minority of king — 


Edward the Sixth, being absent from the 
council-table, it was, by the lords there 
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met, contrived how all things ‘should be 
ordered in relation to his arraignment. 
Rich, lord chancellor (then living in Great 
St. Bartholomew’s), though outwardly: 
concurring with the rest, began now se- 
cretly to favour the duke of Somerset,’ 


and sent him a letter, therein acquainting’ _ 


him with all passages at the council-| 
board, superscribing the same (either out 


of haste .or familiarity) with no other di-' 


rection, save ‘* To the Duke ;’””. enjoin-' 
img his servant, who had but newly en- 
tered into his family, safely to deliver it. 
Theman mademorehaste than goodspeed ; 
and his lord, wondering at’ his chil res 
turn, demanded of him, “* Where the 
duke was when he delivered him the let- 
ter 2”? “ In the Charter-house,”’ said his 
servant ; “ by the same token that he 


read it at the window, and smiled there-’ 


atpat 


But the lord Rich smiled not at his 


relation, as sadly sensible of the mistake, © 


and delivery, of the letter to the duke of 
Norfolk, no great'friend of his, and an 


utter enemy of the duke of Somerset. | 


This error cost. him his chancellorship ; 
which the next morning early he besought 


_ the king he ‘might resign ; and thereby 


saved himself from being stripped by 
others, for revealing the secrets of the 
council-board. 


7. ‘The funerals of Julius Cesar being ; 


performed, the enraged people ran direct- 
ly to the houses of Brutus and Cassius. 
(his murderers) with’ lighted torches, on 
purpose to set them on fire, and were with 


difficulty restrained. In their return they © 


chanced to meet with Helvius Cinna, 


| 


whom they unhappily (erring in the name) ~ 


mistook for Cornelius Cimna, who the 


day before had publicly declaimed against 
Cesar. Him they sought for, but light- 


ing on this other (without giving space ” 


to clear up any error) they struck off his 


head, and fixing it upon the top of a. 


Jance, they carried it about with them. _ 
8. In that memorable battle at Cannze 


betwixt Hannibal-and the Romans, there ° 


was a strange and fatal mistake: for L, 


Paulus AEmilius the consul being wound- * 


ed, was thrown by his horse ; when divers 
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ofthat cohort: cast themselves-from their. 
horsés, with, a. purpose to assist. the con- 
, Sul.on foot,) and to remount him as soon 


as possible. ‘Fhe rest of the horse per: 
ceived if, and.as.if they had received such’ 
a, command, they all leaped. from their 
horses to, fight, with the enemy on foot. 
When Hannibal saw this, witha military, 
scoff, “I had-rather,”’ said he, ‘* that the 
consul should do thus, than deliver them 
all bound into. my hands.” Indeed.it pros 


ved little less; for by this means, at this - 


battle Hannibal obtained the greatest vic- 
tory that he -eyer got of the Romans; 
and had he made use of it accordingly, he 
had made himself master of Rome itself, 
9. Lartes Tolumnius, king of the Vé- 
lentines, playing at. dice, and having 
prosperous: cast, said jestingly to his com- 
_panion, “ Occide,”? ‘meaning no more 
than kill or beat me.now if youcan. It 
happened that the Roman ambassadors 
came in atthe instant, and his guard mis- 
taking the intention ofthe word, slew the 
ambassadors, taking that. for a word of 
co:nmand to them, which was only spoken 
in sport to him that. was played with. 
10, Cleonce,..a virgin of Byzantium, 
had. promised in the night to.come ta the 
hed of Pausanias the Lacedemonian gene- 
tal: she came somewhat later than the 
agreement was, and had received a candle 
of the guard to direet her to his chamber; 
but stumbling by chance at the door of the 
. Chamber, she fell, and the light was: put 
out:, Pausanias was asleep, but awaking 
with the noise; leaped out of bed, and 
doubting some treachery, directed himeelf 
aswell as he could in the dark to the 
chamber-door, and ran his sword through. 
the body of her, who did not, look for so 
bloody an entertainment. ee 
11. Tiberius Cesar being busied in the 
examination of some men by torments, to 
find gut the authors of his son Drusus’s 
death, it was told him that a Rhodian 
was come, . Tiberius, apprehending it of 
one,that could tell something of the mat- 
ter, commanded. that. they should pre- 
sently put him to the rack ; soon after 
it_ appeared, that this Rhedian was his 
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friend, aud one whom Tiberius himself, 
had invited to him, from, Rhodes. by his. 
own letters, ‘This mistake being cleared,, 
Tiberius commanded to strangle the many, 
that so the villany might be concealed. 
12. Baptista Zenus, .a cardinal in the. 
time of pope Paul the Second, having, 
called often for the groom of his cham- 
ber, and ‘he. at. that time obeying the 
necessities of nature, and so returning no, 
answer, the furious cardinal hid himself 
behind the chamber-door; that he might. 
punish,him to some purpose as he came 
in. In the mean time came. the secretary. 
of another cardinal, and finding the door 
open entered the,,chamber; Baptista 
caught him, by the hair, and laid on him, 
with his fists, the passion he was in not 
suffering him (for some time), to discern, 
his mistake, ah ‘ 
13, Gildo rebelling in Africa against 
the emperor Honorius, Mastelzeres the 
brother of Gildo was sent against hime 
Gildo’s army was far the more numerous 5 
and when Mastelzeres drew near the 
fore-front of the enemy, he began: to 
spéak ‘inildly to the soldiers. * The stand- 
ard-bearer of Gildo replying roughly to 
him, lie with hiss sword smote off the 


arm be bore the ensien with, that both it 


dud the ensign fell together to the ground. 
The hinder-part of the army having seen 
Mastelzerés in treaty, and perceiving the 
ensign inclined (a sign of submission 
amongst them), and thinking that the 
front; which consisted of Roman legions 
had submitted themselves to Mastelzeres, * 
as ‘to the general of Honorius, and so 
they were deserted of ‘the greatest part 
of thé army ; these Africans wheeled off, 
and did what they imagined: the: rest’ 
bad'done. - Gildo beholding ‘the whole 
army’at the point of yielding, and fear~ 
ing his life, fled hastily away, and left 
an ufbloody victory to his brother by’ 
virtue of this odd inistake. 

14. Mullus Cropellus was sent by’ 
Matheus vice-comes, who then bore the 
chief rule in Milan, to seize upon Cre.’ 
niona: he approaching the city in the. 
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night, had digged through the wall ‘un- 
perceived. Pontionus, an exile of Cre- 


mona, had entered the breach followed: 


only with an hundred men, and suppos- 
ing that Mullus followed him, forthwith 
seized upon the palace. A great tomult 


and cry being raised, Gregorius Summus, ' 


a citizen of Cremona, took arms, flew 
to the walls, and soon, stopped up the 
entrance against them that were without. 
Mullus therefore thinking that Pontionus 
was appressed inthe city, drew off in 
great fear ; and Gregorius Summus being 
informed that the palace was lost, sup- 
posing that a far greater number of ene- 
mies had entered the city than indeed 
there had, though he was at the head of a 
great party of valiant men, with which 
he roight easily have cut off Pontionus 
and all his party, yet he fled out of Cre- 
mona. Thus the darknéss of the night 
had led both parties into error in the 
same place, and those which were 
most in number did still fly from, and 
were afraid of, those that were not sq 
many. | 

15; Caicoscroes, the sultan of Ieconium, 
baving received some injury from Alexius 
Angelus the Greek emperor, intending 
to be revenged, made a sudden incursion, 
and had taken Antioch, had it not been 
for an accidental chance and a mistake of 
his own thereupon. © It fell out, that the 
same night he hastened tawards Antioch 


to take it, that there was a noble person 


jn the city that celebrated the nuptials 
ot his daughter, and, as is usual in such 
solemuities, there was a great noise of the 
feasters, a sound of cymbals and timbrels, 
of dancing, and\women singing, up and 
down: these made a greatxstir in the 
city all night. As soon as Caigoscroes 
drew near the city, hearing the noise of 
instruments and a, concourse of men, 
not apprehending the thing as indeed it 
was, but conceiving it.a military notice 
one to another, that his coming was dis- 
eerned, he forsook his design, and drew 
eff to Lampe. , ays 
16. Johannes Gorraus, a physician in 
Paris, thé same person whv wrote the ex- 
cellent physical lexicon, being sent for to 
‘thehouseof abishop, whoat that.time was 
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sick ; to prevent all danger ‘that might 
happen. to him upon the account of his 
religion (for at that time all Krance was 
on fire with it), hé.determined to make 
his return home in the bishop's litter : he 
was upon his way about twilight, when 
certain Parisians (to whom the bishop 
was indebted, and that had long in vain © 
waited for satisfaction) assaulted. the 
litter, in hope to find some ef the bishop's 
goods conveyed in it that way. ‘This 
struck such a fear into Gorreus, that 
supposing he was takeh upon the account 
of his religion, he fell into a distemper of 
mind, and was not restored to his per= 
fect health till a long time after. EM 
17. Ferdinand, king of Arragon and 
Naples, setting forward with his army 
towards Canusium, the scouts he sent 
out beholding a great herd nf deer feed- 
ing in the night, wherewith that country 
doth very much abound, by a signal 
mistake they returned to the king, and. 
reported that Nicholaus Picininus, with 
John, duke of Anjou, who affected the 
kingdom, had joined themselves with 
the prince of Tarentum; and that they 
had found them all in arms in such a, 
place. Ferdinand fraring that he should y 
no way be able to match with such great 
enemies, fairly retreated with his army 
to Barolum, upon no other occasion’ 
iban this great mistake, which the cow- 
ardice of his scouts had put upon them- 
selves first, and thenhim. 
18. Rome being besieged by Totilas 
king of the Goths, Vigilius the then 
pope, being upon his return from Con- 
stantinopie, diverted unto Sicilia: and 
though he had been very injuriously 
dealt with by the citizens, yet he sent: 
thence a mighty quantity of corn by ship- 
ing to Rome. The Goths were aware 
of this relief, and therefore gecting into 
the haven before the arrival of those 
ships, and keeping themselves close, lay 
in ambush behind the towers and build- 
ings thereabouts, The soldiers of the 
garrison from their wall and their guards, 
with uplifted hands, and garments upon 
the points of lances, and great cries, 
gave notice to the mariners, that, the 
enemy lay in the port, and therefore they 
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sliovild take heed and not. sail into. it: 
But the’ mariners not understanding the 
signs, ard supposing the Romans on the 
walls had made them and their loud aé- 
clamations only for the joy. they .con- 
ceived at their coming, they put mto the 
haven with ‘ail spéed, where they: were 
all.as.spéedily taken, and the great pro- 
Vision of com which they brought was 
all unladen by the Goths... 

19, A certain cardinal had+an unlaws, 
ful familiarity with a citizen’s wife, her 
husband not only conniving, but being 
also subsefvient thereunto. ‘The hus- 
band’s brother, vehemently discontented 
at this dishonour to the family, was 
resolved to be the. death of the cardinal. 
He understood ‘the cardinal had given 
order for a sumptuous supper at the 
house of thé adulteress, as indeed he had: 


- but being detained -by some; unexpected 


affairs, did not come; so that at ‘last, 
the husband, weary of waiting; went 
to bed with his wife, iu that bed which was 
prepared for her and the cardinal. In the 
mean time the brother had hid himself in 
a room of the house, and supposing that 
the cardinal was in bed with his brother’s 
wife, at midnighthe rushes into the cham- 
ber, and imprtidently kills his brother, to- 
gether with his adulterous-sister. Inthe 
morning, understanding his error, before 
he went into a voluntary banishment, lie 
took care that the cardinal should be 
poisoned by a priest. 

“20. Julianus, surnamed Hospitator;, 
feturning home one morviny betimes, 
found his father and mother in that bed 
wherein he and his: wife had used to lie; 
and supposing that his wife had played 
false, and that it was she and her adul+ 
terer who were there laid asleep, he 
slew. them both bya lamentable mistake. 

21. Andronicus’ Junior (the son of 


Michael) the emperor went one. night to | 
make merry with a noble struinpet in the: 


city; and having understood that there 
was a very handsome young man that 
was extremely in love with her, he 
placed certain gladiators in ambush to 


wait his coming, and with charge to. 


~(i8.) ‘Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1,1. 3. p.257.—(19. 
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fall upon and kill him. It fell ont that 
Manuel the despot: going to seek for his 
brother the emperor; chanced to pass 
that way : the swordsmen supposing this 
was the emperor’s rival; assaulted him 
with darts and swords, in such manner 
that the young prince, having received a 
mortal wound, fell from his horse; at 
last hé was: known by some of 'the sol- 
diers, and by them carfied unto the 
palace, where he died afew hours after. 

22. Antonius, the general of Vespa 
sian’s forces, having taken. Cremona 
from the soldiers of Vitellius, went ifto 
a bath to get off the blood he was.soiled 
with, and to refresh himself after his 
weariness. While he was there, they 
excused to him that the bath was not soa 
warm as it should be: “ Well,” said he; 
‘it will be hot by and by.” This word 
of his was caught up by someof the*sol-+ 
diers ; and as if thereby he had given 
them a-command to set fire on the city, 
forty thousand of them broke in at once 
upon the city, slew all the citizens indifs 
ferently, seized upon. their goods, and 
set fire upon their houses, so that in four 
days time the city was utterly consu- 
med, | | 

23. Theodorus Bibliander,  prefessor 
of divinity amongst the .‘ligurines, was 
aman of singular partsy and one who 
by his over-constancy in his studies, was 
fallen into that infirmity of the eyes 
whichis commonly called purblind: _ ri- 
sing one morning betimes, and icoming 
into the kitchen, the cat sat upon the ta- 
ble, sporting as she used to do: he. sup- 
posing it had been the maid, ‘“ Good 
morrow, Elsa,’’ said he ;-and the cat, 
after her manner, returned the salute of 
her master. | 

24. Va'entinus Boizius,.:a preacher, 
was weak-eyed from his birth, and pur- 
blind when he'was grown up ; rising one 
morning to bis usual studies, and intend=, 
ing to light a candle, he came in with: 
his match to the fire-side, and-thrust it 
into the cat's eye that sat there, the sbi- 
ning of it in the dark having occasioned 
him to think it a coal that hid firein it. 
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What hath befuten some Men through in'roi and M istake, 


The cat gave a sudden leap, .with sucha and policy, had . appeased the mutiny'$ 


ery as they use» when. they are injured ; 
and the poor minister, as if he had seen 
a ghost; was put into so terrible a fright, 
that, he was glad to retreat into «his 
chamber, till, at» last, understanding 


his. error, his fears -were turned’ into - 


laughter. 
25. In the battle of Cirignola, in the 


kingdom of: Naples, between the Spa-_ 


_hiards and the Frenchmen, a word of the 
count de Nemours’s, who was general of 
the French, being misconstrued by _ his 
soldiers, was a great cause of their over- 
throw... For the battle being already be- 
gun, and the count finding that he could 
not pass a certain ditch, (over which he 
had thought to have led some part of his 
army to charge the Spaniards on. the 
other side), cried to. the soldiers that fols 
lowed: him,:** Baek, back ;’. meaning 
to lead them another way. But they 
not knowing the cause, understood that 
he had bid them fly ; | which they began 
to do, and others seeing them, followed 
their example. The count was.slain at 
the same time, and thereupon the whole 
#rench army fled outright, ,and left the 
field and victory to the Spaniards. . 

26. When Arnulphus the emperor 
besieged Rome, ‘it chanced ‘that: a hare 
being started by some of the.camp, ran 
towards the city, and that.a great num- 

-ber of the soldiers pursued her with 
great noise and cries; which the Romans 
seeing from the town, and. conceiving 
that the enemy meant to. give them afu- 
rious assault, they. were hereupon sur- 


prised with so sudden a fear, that they; 


abandoned the walls and ramparts; 
which. the enemy observing,’ miade-use 
of the opportunity, scaled the walls, and 
took the city.. atk V 

- 27. The army of Agathocles was in's 
vehement sedition, which the Carthagini- 
ans sought by ali means to improve,. soli- 
citing the soldiers toa defection, and by 
w*promise of encreased pay, and other 
gifts, divers. captains had promised to 
come to them with their companies ; in 
- the mean.time Agathocles, by his oration 


whereupon determining not to lose so 
fair an occasion, he immediately led forth 
his army against the Carthaginians: they, 
who saw them upon their march, ‘suppo- 
sed them to be the revolters that came 
over to their. side, not at all dreaming 
of what had fallen gut in thé army. But 
so soon as Agathocles drew near them; 
he soon put them out of their mistake ; 
he caused lis trampets to sound a charge, 
and fell in fiercely upon his unprepared 
enemies that. expected nothing less, so 
that he made.a great slaughter of them. 
28. Sempronius, the consul, warring 
with the Aqui, the battle between them 
continued until night with variable for 
tune on either side. The night being 
come, and both camps in disorder, nei- 
ther of the armies returned into their 
own camp; but each party (retired into 
the next mountains, where they thought 
to be most safe. ‘The Roman army divi- 
ded itself into two parts,. whereof. the 
one went with the consul, and the other 


with Tempanius a centurion. ‘The morn-- 


ing being come, the consel (without 
knowing any thing of the affairs of the 
enemy) went. to Rome, thinking that 
he had lost the battle, and the A®qui 
did the like; both having lett their camps 
to him that would, and theught himself 
victorious. It happened that empanius, 
in retiring with the rest. of the, army, 
understood (by chance) from certain 
wounded solders of the qui, how 
their captains, abandoning them campy 
were fled and gone: wherefore he retarn- 
ing, saved the Roman. camp, sacked the 


carp of the‘enemy, and came victorious 


to Rome. . iy 

29, here was one Mr. Mallary, master’ 
of arts of: Cambridge, of Christ's, col~ 
lege, who, for opinions held contrary to 
the determination of holy mother church’ 
of Reme, . was. convened before the 
bishops, and in the end. sent to Oxford, 
there openly to recant, and to bear his 
fageot, to the terror of the-students of 
that university. 
he should: be bropght solemnly into St. 
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What hath befaiven sone Men through Error and Mistake, 


Mary’s church upon a Sunday, where a 
great number of the head doctors and 
divines, and others, of the university,, 


‘Were assembled, besides a great number 


of citizens who came to behold the sight. 
poeta Smith, then-reader of the divinity 
ecture, was, appointed to make the 
Sermon at his recantation. ~ All things 
thus prepared, cometh fort) poor Mal- 


Tary with his faggot upon his shoulder ; 


the doctor was also in the pulpit to make 
his sermon: he had scarce proceeded 
into the midst thereof, when suddenly 


was’ heard in the church’ the ‘voice of 


one crying in the street, ® Fire! fire [” 
the occasion of which was, one Heuster, 
coming from Athallows parish, saw a 
chimney on fire, and so passing in the 
Street’ by “St. Mary’s chutch, « etied, 
“ Fire ! fire “meaning no hurt. ‘This 
sound of fire being heard in the church, 
went from one to another, till at length 
itcame tothe ears of the doctoxs, and 
at length to the preacher himself. These 
amazed with sudden fear, began to look 
up to the top of the church, and to be- 
hold the alls : the rest seeing them look 
up, looked up also. “Thren began in the 
midst of thé whole attdience some to cry 


_ out, “* Fire! fire ! “ Where?” saith one; 


«Where? ‘saith another. «In the 
church,” saith one. The church was 
scarce pronounced, when in a moment 
there was a common cry, ‘* The church 


4s on fire, the church is on fire by here- 
tics!” ‘Then was there such fear, con* 


course, and tumult of people through 
the whole church, that it cannot be de- 
élared in words, asit was indeed. Afier 
this, through the stir of the people ran- 
ning ‘to and fro, the dust was so raised, 
that it shewed asif it had been smoke. 
Fhis and ‘the outcry of the people made 
all men so afraid, that leaving the sermon 
they began altogether to run away; but 
such was the press of the’ multitude, 
¥unning in heaps tavether, that the 
more they labonred, the less they could 
get out; they thrust one another tm such 
sort, that they stuck fastin the door, and 


there was no moving forward or backward. 


‘They ran to another little wicket on the 
nerth side; bat there was the'like or a 


greater throng. There was yet another 
a 


> 
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door téwards.'the west, which; thouch 
shut,’ and. seldom opened, yet ‘now they 
tan todt with such sway, that the preat 
bar ‘of iron? (which is incredibletd be 
spoken)’ being pulled ont, and broken by 
force of men’s hands, the door notwith- 
standing could not beopened’for the press 
or multitude of people. “At last} when 
they wer€é there also past hope to get out, 
they were all exceedingly amazed, and ran 
up and down crying out, that thé heretics 
iad ¢onspired their death : one’ said 
hé plainly heard the fire ; another'affirm- 
ed that he''stw it; anda third swore he 
felt the molten lead dropping ‘down upon 
his head and shoulders. | None cried out 
more éarnéstly than the doctor’ who 
preacliedy who in a manner first of ald 
cried oft in the pulpit, “ These are the 
subtilties’ and. trains. of the! ‘heretics 
against me’: Lord, have mercy upon me ; 
Lord, ‘have’ nyercy’ upon’ me.” In’ all 
this great confusion nothing was more 
feared than the melting of the lead, 
which many affirmed they’ felt'dropping 
upon their bodies. The doctors seeing 
no remedy, that no force nor authority 
would prevail, fell to intreaty, and offer- 
ed rewards : one offered twenty pounds ; 
another his scarlet gowa, sothat any man 
would pull him out, though it were by the 
ears. A president of a college pulling a 
board from the ‘pews, covered his head 
and shoulders therewith against the scald- 
ing lead, which they feared much more 
than tlie falling of the chutch. ~Ohe 
thought to get out at a window; and 
he had broken the glass, and got his head 
and one shot'der out; but »then stuck 
fast between the iron bars, and he-could 


move neither way: others stuck as fast — 


in the doors, over ‘the heads ‘of whom 
some got out. A boy was got up to the 
top of the church-door, ‘and’ seeing a 
monk of the college of Gloucester (whe 
had got upon the heads of mei) comipg: 
towards him, with a great wide ‘cowk 
hanging at his back, the boy thought it a 
good occasion for hiny to eseape by,, and 
handsomely conveyed himself into the 
monk’s cowl. Fhe monk got out with 
the boy in his cow], and for a while feit 
no weight or burthen ; at’ last, fecling 
his cow! heavier than aecustemed, and 
| hearing 
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hearing a voice behind him, be was more 
‘afraid than while in the throng, ‘believing 


that the evil spirit that had setthe church ~ 


on fire, was got into his cowl :) then 
began he to play the exorcist ;.‘¢In the 
name of God,”’ said he,“ and all saints; 


I command thee to declare what thou art 


that art behind at my, back.” §*1 am 


Bertram’s boy,” said the other. ‘* But DAV. 


said the monk, ‘* adjure thee; in the 
name of the inseparable Trinity, that thou 
wicked spirit do tell me who thou art, 
and from whence thou camest; and that 
thou go henee.” “ I am Bertram’s boy,” 
said he: ** good master, Jet me go.” 
When the man perceived the matter, he 
took the boy otit; who ran away as fast 
as he could. In the mean time those 


who were in the streets, perceiving all. 


things to be without fear, made signs to 
them in the church te keep themselves 
quiet; crying to them there was no dan- 
ger: but; forasmuch as _no word could 
be heard, by reason of the noise in the 
church, :those signs made them much 
more afraid than before; supposing all 
on fire without the church, and that 
they were bid to tarry therein; and not 
to venture out; for the dropping of the 
lead, and the’ fall of other things: this 
trouble lasted for many: hours. © The 
next day and week following there was 
an incredible number. of bills. set upon 
the church-doors to inquire for things 
Jost; as, shoes, gowhs, Caps, purses, 
girdles, swords, and money; and in this 
tumult few but through negligence or 
forgetfulness left . something behind 
them. The heretic, who, through this 
hurly-burly, had not done his sufficient 
penance, was the day foilowing taken to 
the church of St. Frideswide, where he 
supplied the rest of his plenary penance. 
This ridiculous accident happened anno 
3541, in the reign of king Henry the 
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‘CHAP. XXXVii. 


Of Retaliation, and of such as have suffered 
by their own Devices. 


Quod tibinon vis fieri, alteri ne feceris ; 
ot; “* Do as you would be done by,” is the 
first rule in sound morality and polities ; 
yet there is no lesson that is sooner forgot 
than this. Where power is; it is ordina- 
ry to be oppressive according to the mea- 
sure of it ; but then many times the pro- 
vidence of God steps in; and measures 
out to the~ greatest insolents the. mea- 
sure they have meted, causing them to 
fall into the very pits they have digged- 
for others. Md 
1. In the seventh of king Stephen,the. 
times being then turbulent, Robert Mar- 
myon (whose seat.was the Castle ot Tame 
worth), being a man potent in arms, and 
a great adversary to the earl of Chess 
ter, possessed himself of the monastery 
of Coventry; turned out the monks, and 
fortified the church with buildings belongs 
ing thereunto, making deep trenches in 
the fields adjacent, which he so covered 
that they could not be seen; to the end 
that they might be an impediment to an 
enemy whensoevet any approach. should: 
be made: butitso happened, that as he 
sallied out with some forces upon. the 
ear] of Chester's’ drawing.near, and not 
remembering whereabouts those places 
nad been dug, he fell with his horse inte 
one of them himself, and by that meansy. 
being surprised by a common soldier, had. 
his head presently cut off. (Fat 

2. Daout Bassa, grand vizir, had ta-. 
ken along with him executioners, and 
strangled sultan Osman his great master. 
Not longafter; by the contrivance of the 
great vizir Georgi, the spahies were stir. 
red up to demand his life, in satisfaction 
for the death of their late emperot. Daont. 
bribed.the janizaries. with forty. thousand 
sequins of gold, and they received him. 
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into their protection; but the spahies 
persisting in their former resolution, the» 


janizaries put him secretly into the same 
‘coach wherein he had sent sultan Osman 
to execution: twice in the way, -being 
dry with sorrow, he drank at the same 
fountains where his late master begged 
drink, dnd so at length was conveyed in- 
to the same chamber where he had mur- 
dered him. ‘The executioners beginning 
to tie him, himself shewed the very 
corner where he had committed that foul 
fact, and desired that he might, if possi- 
ble, expiate it there: and so he was ac. 
cordingly stranzled, 

8.: Macdonald, born in Rosse, was a 
thief, who committed: many murders, 
and .was mischievous without mercy : 
amongst other his cruelties, -he nailed 
horseshoes to the soles of a widow’s feet, 
because in her grief she had sworn to 
‘“report his wickedness tothe kirg.”’ Not 
long after he was brought to Perth, with 
twelve of his associates. The king, 
James the First of Scotland; caused them 
a)l in like manner to be shod, as they 
had served the woman? and when they’ 
had been three days hurried along the 
town, as a spectacle to the people, his 
companions ‘were gibbeted, and himself 
beheaded. ). oo 

4, In the reign of Louis the Fleventh, 
king of France, there were, by his order, 
erucl prisons made like cages, being 
eight feet square, and one foot more than 
aman’sheight; some of iron and some 
of wood, plated with iron both within 
and without, with horrible tron works. 
He that first devised them was the bi- 
shop of Verdun, who was put himself 
into the first that was made, where he 
remained fourteen days. © Ard it is re- 
markable that the king did imprison him- 
self not Jong before his death; for in a 
jealous fear of his son and nobles, that 
they would deprive him of his govern- 
ment, he enclosed himself within a cas- 
tie, framed with towers of iron, and 
iron grates round about it. 
~ 5. Peritlus the Athenian having cast a 


Ovid : 
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brazen’ bull for Phalaris’ the tyrant of Sis 
cilia, with such cunning, that offenders 
put into it, feeling the heat of the fire - 
under it, seemed not to cry with a human 
voice, but to roar like abull; when he 
came to demand the recompence of 
his pains, -he was himself, by order 
of the tyrant, put into it, to show the 
proof of his own inyention, Whence 


* 


Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilig 
Torruit, infalix imbuit autor opus, 


 Perillus roasted in the bull he made, 
Gave the first proof of his own cruel trade, 


6. Scarce any, of the murderers of Ju- 
lius Cesar outlived him three years, but 
died violent deaths; being allof them — 
condemned, they all perished by one acci- 
dent or otber; some by ' shipwreck, 
others in’ battle, and some of them 
slew themselves with thesame poniards 
wherewith they had before stabbed Ce- 
gar, 

7. Pope Alexander the Sixth went to | 
supper ina vineyard near the Vatican, 
where his son Cesar Borgia, duke of 
Valence, meaning to poison Adrian 
cardinal Cornetti; sent. thither certain 
bottles of wine infected with poison, and 
delivered'them to a servant of his, who | 
knew nothing of the matter, command- 
ing him, that ‘‘none should’touch them 
but by his appointment.” It happened 
the pope, coming in some time before 
supper, and being very thirsty, through 
the immoderate heat of the season, called 
for drink, his own provision being not 
yet come. The servant that had the poi- 
soned wine in keeping, thinking it to be 
committed to him asa special and pre- 
cious sort of wine, brought of it to the 
pope, and while he was drinking, his son 
Borgia came in, and drank also of the. 
same, whereby thev were both po soned ; 
but the pope only (overcome with the 
poison) died ; his son, by the strength of 
youth and nature, and use of potent re~ 
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medies, bore it out, though with long’ 
languishing, : 


» 8. Hermotimus being taken prisoner 


in. war, was sold to Panionius of Chios, 
_ who made him.an eunuch. This base 
merchant made a traffic. of such dis- 
honest gain; for all the fair, boys he 
could Jay his) hands on at-fairs, or in the 
ports; for his money, he handled in this 
manner, and afterwards carried them to 
Sardis, or to the city of Ephesus,’ where 
he sold them for almost their. weight.in 
gold.. Hermotimus  was.\..presented 
amongst other gifts to king Xerxes, with 


_, whom in,process of, time. he grew into 


greater credit than all the other eunuchs. 
The king departing from Sardis to make 
war upon the. .Grecians, Hermotimus 
went about some affairs in a quarter of 
the country which was husbanded, by 
those of the Isle of Chios ;. where find- 
ing Panionius, he took acquaintance of 
to him the large, benefits .he enjoyed by 
means of this adventure, promising him 
to promote him to great wealth and ho- 
nour, if he would remove -himself and 
his family to Sardis. Panionius gladly 
accepted of this offer, and a while after 
went with bis wife and children, Her- 
motimus, as soon as: he had himand his 
in his power, used these words to him : 
“‘O thou most wicked man of all the 
wicked that everwere in the world, that 
usest the most vile and detestable traffic 
that can possibly be devised, what hurt 
or displeasure didst thou or any of thine 
receive of me, or any that belong to me, 
that. thou shouldst bring me into that case 
wherein Iam, and of a man that I was, 
make me,neitherman nor woman ? Didst 
thou, think thatthe gods were ignorant of 
thy. practices? Dost thou not see how 
they, doing right and justice, have deli- 
yered thee (wicked wretch) into my hands 
that thou mayest not find fault with the 
punishment J shall inflict upon thee ?” 
After these, and such-like reproaches, he 
gaused Panionius’s foursons to be brought 
into his presence, and compelled the mi- 


him, and ina long conference recounted , 
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serable father to geld them all, one after: 
another, with his own hands; -and 
after that-was done the . children were- 


also forced to geld’ their own father. 


g. Alboinns king of the Lombards, 
having in a great -battle. overcome and 
slain Cunimundus king of the Gepide, 
mairied Rosamond, daughter of the dead 
king. On a time ata feast he drank ta 
her out. of the skull of her dead father, 
which .he had. caused to be made into a 
cup: the offended lady resolved to be re~. 
venged, and knowing that Helmichild, a 
knight of Lombardy, was in love with a 
lady in her attendance, she caused him ta 
be brought into a dark chamber, on 
pretence of there enjoying his mistress 3, 
herself Jay in the bed to receive him; and 
afterwards, that he might know what he 
had done, she caused the window to be 
set open, and then told him, that ‘< un- 
less he would kill Alboinus her husband, 
she would, discover all he had acted. with 
her.” Helmichild, overcome with ber 
threats and his’ own fears, in’ the night, 
slew Alboinus as he lay in his bed; .'Vhe 
nurder committed, both of them flew - 
to Ravenna, where she also intended tq 
destroy Helmichild by a present poison, 
He had drank off a part of it, and find- 
ing thatthe deadly operation of it began 
to insinuate and creep along his veins, he 
drew, his sword and enforced Rosamond 
to drink off the rest of the potion she 
bad prepared for him; and so by that 
means they. both of them died toge 
ther. NG ety . 

10, Eutropius the eunuch was the mi- 
nion and darling of the court in the 
reign of Arcadius the emperor ;_ he sold 
places,of honour, justice, and the laws ; 
gave and .took away provinces as he 
pleased 5; atlast was made'consul. At 
length he was, accused, of a conspiracy 
against the emperor, and. the emperor’ 
gave order for, his death, but he was fled’ 
into.a temple or. sanctuary ; and it is ree 
markable, that he was the first who had 
made a law, that any guilty person might 
be taken out of a sanctuary by foree; by 
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virtue of which law himself was diagved 
outiand slain, | + Aeste pe 


11. Calisthenes was the first amongst . 


the Athenians who made a law for the 
banishment of persons, and it was not 
long before Hie himself suffered thé same 
penalty by his own laws 

12} Gryphus, king of Egypt. had 
scarce recovered the kingdom of his father 
and newly overcome the dangers abroad, 
before he saw himself ready to be €n= 
snared at home by his own mother: One 
day'as he'canie from hunting; she pre- 
sented hiny with a cup of’ poison 3 but he 
forewarned of the ambush (counterfeiting 
the mdnnerly son), prayed his mother to 
begin; which she’ refusing; he pressed 
her toit, and withal plainly told her what 
he hadheatd of the poison, reproving her 
sharply, and swearing that to clear her- 
self of such an accusation, there was no 
way for her but to swallow down the 
drink, The miserable queen,’ over- 
whelmed with the thought of her own 
offence, drank the poison, whereof she 
presently’ died. rene Lots 

13. In the year 1477, there was cast 
in the city of Tours a very great piece of 
ordnance, which was carried to . Paris, 
where being mounted and placed without 
the walls by St. Anthony’s port, it was 
often discharged. At last, as they were 
foading it with an iron bullet of fifty 
pounds weight, by somé accident the 
powder of the piece took -fire, which 
immediately sent forth the furious ball, 
4nd the chief founder of the piece, Jo- 
hannes Mangueus, and fourteen other 
inen that stood neat him, ‘were so man- 
gled ‘and scattered abroad, that séaree 


vould there be found any little pieces of : 
their bodies. The bullet after all, grazing | 5 
“The emperor cotsidéring that the blind 


“a great way off, killed a poor fowler, as 


he was laying his nets for birds. 


“14, Marius, one of the thirty tyrants 
in the reign of Galienus, - was’ chesén 
emperor by the soldiers on the one day, 
reigned as emperor the second, and was 
‘slain by a soldier on the third; who strik- 
“ing, him, said; “ This is with a sword 
‘waich was~ made by thyself ;”” for- this 
Marius had aforetime been a cutler. 


priest. 
a Pee 


‘while the Rothans were weighing out 


Af 


15. The emperor Henry the Fourth 
used to go’often to prayers in. St, Mary 8 
church in the mount Aventine : pope 
Gregory the Seventh, who carried a 
watchful éye over all the actions of this 
prince; commanded one to take notice of 
the place where he used to pray, and got 
a certain fellow, with promise of great. 
recompence, to’ get up upon the top of 
the church, and thete upon the beams to 
placé certain hage stones; which should 
be so fitly laid that with the least touch 
they should fall down directly upon thé 
émperor’s head, and brain him at thé 
first blow. ‘Tits mercenary villdin, ‘a8 
he would have played his part, went so 
hastily to work, that as hé thought to 
have rolled down.a-great stone from the 
roof, the store with its weight dtew him 
on so, that first the man, and then the 
stone fell upon the church-floor; where 
he was killed with the stone that fellup- 
on him, The Romans Hearing: of ‘this 
treason, ran into the church, tied'a rope 
about the feet of this wretched traitor; 
and dragged his carcase three days toge- 
ther throughout all the streets of Rome ; 
bit the emperor, using his wonted 
clemency, commanded née should be bu- 
THeG; . | 
16. ‘As the emperor Charles the Fourth 
was sitting in his court of audience, thefe 
came before him a ‘priest, complaining 
that Zachora, a gentleman; and Itis pa- 


tton, had put out his eyes; because He 


had réproved him of heresy ; and there- 
fore he desired of the emperor that he 
might have satisfaction. Zachora appear- 
ing; confessed the fact, excusing it by’a 
transport of rage, and offering to sub- 
mit to any fine of wicney the judged 
should think fit, to repair the daniage. 


man’s eyes could not be restored, by the 
law of retaliation cused the eyes of Za- 
chora to be put out for -thuse of’ the 


Brenntts; captain of fhe Gauls, 


goldfor their ransom, hung asword and 


‘belt’ upon the beam of the scales, ard 


when he was asked by Sulpitinus the con 


' (10.} Lionic. Theatr: p. 639.—{11.) Zuing: Theatr. vol. 3, 1.6. p. #94:—(192) Camer. Oper. 
Subcisiv. cent. 1. c. 9. p.68.--(13.) Ibid. p. 69—(14.) Whid— (35,) Thid. c. om. ‘pea6l-—=6 ) 
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sul what that meant ; “‘ What,” said he, 
** should it mean, but //0e éo the conquer- 
ed ?’* Now when L, Camillus the dic- 
tator had suddenly set upon the Gauls, 
as they were weighing, and had slain ma- 
ny of them, Brennus complained that this 
act of hostility was contrary to the 
agreement made with’him ;_ the dictator 
only retorted his own words, ** J/0e to 
ihe congucred,” 

18. Selymus the First, emperor of the 
Turks, lay at Constantinople sick of an 
ulcer in the reins, and afterwards was 
seized upon by a malignant fever ; so 
that wearied with his disease, and being 
a burden to himself, he died September 
1520, in the same village of Chiurle, 
where he had formerly fought with his 
father ; which certainly came to pass, 
not without a manifest token of Divine 
justice, that he sheuld suffer in that very 
place where he hdd sinned. 2 

19, Aba, a tyrant of Hungary, was 
put to fitght by the emperor Henry the 
Third, in the behalf of Peter the lawful 
king : being forced to fly, he passed 
the Danube, and got to a village called 
Sezebe, near the river Vibiscus : at this 
place he had slain many of the nobility, 
and at the same place himself was mur- 
dered by the swords of his own mutinous 
soldiers. 

20. Theudius, king of the Visigoths, 
was slain in his palace anno 587, by one 
that, counterfeited madness ;_ whilst he 
lay breathing out his last, he commanded 
that his murderer should not be slain; 
_ for,” said he, I have no more than I 
deserved, having myself slain my prince 
whilst I was a private man.” 

». 21, Pericles, an Atheniga commander, 
and one of great power in that state, 
ordained by a Jaw, that no man should 
be admitted to any government in the 

- commonwealth, unless born of both such 
parents as were citizens, ‘This law of his 
came afterwards to teuch upon himself, 
for those two sons he had, Paralus and 
Xanthippus, both died of the pestilence ; 
he had others illegitimately born, who 
Were supervivors of their father, but by 


Of Retaliation for Offences, €5'c. 


virtue of this law of his, might not be 
admitted to any place of government in 
the republic. 

22, Adam, bishop of Cathness, in 
the year 1222, was barbarously used by 
some wicked people suborned by the earl 
of Cathness; he was assaulted at his own 
house; his chamber-boy, with a monk 
of Melross that did ordinarily attend him, 
were killed ; the bishop was drawn by 
force into his kitchen, and when they had 
scourged him with rods, they set the 
kitchen on fire, and burnt him therein, 
King Alexander the Second was at that 
time upon his journey towards England, 
and upon notice of this cruel fact, turned 
back and went in haste to Cathness, where 
he put the offenders and their partakers 
to trial; four hundred by public sentence 
were executed, and all their male child- 
ren gelded, that no succession should 
spring from so wicked a seed. ‘The earl 
for withholding his help, and becausehe 
did not rescue the bishop, had his estate 
forfeited ; and although after some little 
time he found means to be restored, yet 
did he not escape the judgment of God: 
being murdered by some of his own ser- 
vants, who conspired to kill him, and to 
conceal the fact, set the house on fire, 
and burnt his bedy therein. So was he 
paid home in the same measure he had 
used to the bishop. | | 


eee 


23. Two grenadiers of the regiment 
of Flanders, in garrison at Ajaccio, de- 
serted, and penetrating into the country, 
sought shelter from pursuit. Chance had 
brought their colonel, who happened to 
be out a hunting, into the track of the 
two grenadiers, who seeing him, ran into 
a swamp among the bushes. A Surphind 
had observed them, and with his finger 

ointed out their hiding place. The co- 
ane who did ngt comprehend the sign 
he was making, asked what it meant ?- 
The shepherd obstinately kept silence, 
but continued to direct him with his eyes 
and finger tothe bushes. Atlength, the 


(17.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. 1. 9. p. 210,—(18.) Knowle’s Turk. Hist. p. 486.—(19.) Zuing. 
Theatr. vol.2. 1.7. p. 560.—(20,) Ibid. p. 466.—(21,) Elian. Var. Hist. 1,6.¢, 10.p. 292,—-(22.) © 
Spotsw. Mist. of the Ch, of Scotland, 1.2. p. 110, 114. 
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people with him went to the place so 
pointed out, and discovered the heads 
of the deserters, who were up to the neck 
in mud. hese unfortunate men were 
instantly seized, carried to Ajaccio, tried 
by a court martial, and condemned to be 
shot the next day. ‘The sentence was ex- 
ecuted: the shepherd, to: whom the co- 
lonel-had given a gratuity of four Louis 
d’ors, could not forjoy keep it secret, and 
divulged his adventure. ‘The shepherd’s 
_own family heard of it, and shuddered 
with horror. All his relations assembled 
and decided, that such a monster was not 
fit to live, as he had dishonoured his 
country and family by receiving the price 
of the blood of two men, innocent at 
least as to him. They sought him out, 
seized him, ang led him close to the walls 
of Ajaccio; there having provided a priest 
to confess him, they skot him without 
farther ceremony, much in the same man- 
ner, and about the same time, as the 
French had shot the two deserters. After 
the execution, they put the four Louis 
d’ors into. the hands of the priest, whom 
they commissioned to return them to the 
colonel. ‘ Tell him,’’ said they, we 
should think we polluted our hands and 
souls; were we to keep these wages of 
iniquity. None of our nation will touch 
this money.” 

24. <> About the year 990, Agna San- 
cha, countess of Castille, being a widow, 
became passionately in love with a Moor- 
ish prince ; and having resolved to marry 
him, she formed the design of poisoning 
her son Sancho Garcia, count of Castille, 
who might have opposed this union. Gar- 
cia being informed of her design, when a 
cup of wine, which had been poisoned by 
order of the countess, was presented to 
him at table, without seeming to know 
any thing of the matter, he begged, as 
if out of compliment, that his mother 
would drink first. Agna perceiving that 
her criminal intention was discovered, 
and despairing to obtain pardon, drank 
the contents of the cup, and soon after ex- 
pired. This, it is said, gave rise to the 
custom in Castille, of making the women 


that way he went. 
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drink first, which is still observed as a 
point of civility in different parts of 
Spain. 


Fa CEE Oe eek IEE PS OE a 
CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Of such Persons as have been extremely 
beloved Ly several Creatures ; as Beasts, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, ‘Sc. 


Tue fittest object of man’s love is 
certainly something that is above, or at: 
least something that may pretend to a 
kind of equality with him; but yet this 
noble passion hath admitted of most un- 
worthy descents. Xerxes doted upon a 
plane-tree ; and we read of others that 
have been enamoured of statues; thus 
when the master hath humbled himself to 
his servant, it is the less wonder if his 
slaves rise, and tender him an ailfection 
that he may be ashamed of. 


1. There are several relations in books 
of the loves of wild creatures to men, to 
which yet I could never give any credit 
till such time as I saw a lynx, which F 
had from Assyria, so affected towards 
one of my servants (known to him but a 
short time) that it could no longer be 
doubted but that he was fallen in love 
with him. As oft.as the man was pre- 
sént, there were many and notable flat- 
teries and embraces, and little less than 
kisses; when he was about to go away, 
he would gently lay hold on his garments 
with his claws, and endeavour to detain 
him ; when he departed he followed him 
with hiseyes,andseldom took them off from 
In the mean time he 
was sad till he saw him returning, and 
then he entertained him with a wonderful 
alacrity and congratulation. At last the 
man crossed the sea with meto go into 
the Turkish camp, and then the lynx 
witnessed the violent ‘desires he had by 
continual sickness, and after he had for- 
saken his meat for some days, he lan- 
guished away till he died ; which I was 


(23.) Seat Mag. vol, xlix. p,270.—(24-) De Lavan Recueil de diverses Histoites, vol, 1- 
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the more displeased with, because I ‘had 
determined, to. send him as a present to 
Cesar, together with an Indian rat which 
I had very tame. 
~2. King Porus. ina sharp fight with 
Alexander the Great, being sore waunds 
ed with many javelins thrown at him, 
fell from the back of his elephant, upon 
which he was mounted. The’ soldiers) 
supposing him dead came: upon him, with 
a purpose to rob. biw) of his arms:\and 
prnaments. Here it was that the elephant 
made use of all his fury in the defence of 
his master ; and having, cleared the place 
of the most forward Hine assailants, he’ 
took np: the body of higs-lord with his 
_ trunk, placed hint again upon his) back, 
by. which means the king was saved, but 
the elephant died of his. wounds. 
+ 3+ This which followeth. happened in 
our time, and standeth upon record in 
the public registers ; namely, in the year 
that Appius Junius and.P. Silus were con-. 
suls, Vitus Sa binus and his servants were 
executed for an outrage committed. upon 
the person of Nero, the gon of Germani- 
cus. One of them that died had a dog 
which cotild not be kept from the prison 
door ; and when his master was thrown 
down the stairs, (called Scale Gemonice) 
would not depart from his dead corpse, 
but kept a most picteous howling and la- 
mentation about it in the sight ofa great 
multitude of Romans that stood round 
about to geetheexecution, And when 
one, of the company threw the dog a 
piece of meat; he straightways carried it 
to the mouth of his, master lying. dead. 
Moreover, when the care2se was thrown 
into the T'yber, the same dog swam after, 
and made ail the means he could to bear 
if up afloat, that it should not sidk ; and 
to the sight of this spectacle and fidelity 
of the poor dog to his master, a number 
of people ran forth by heaps out of the 
gity tothe watereside, |’ ) 
4. In Patras, a city of Achaia, a boy 
alled Thoas had bought a young dragon, 
which he kept and nourished with great 
gare, and a notable familiarity there was 
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and by this means 
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grown betwixt these two.. But when the 
dragon was grown to a considerable big- 
ness, the citizens caused it to be carried 
into the wilderness, and left there. It 
Happened that this Thoas being grown up 
toa young man, was returning with some 
of his companions from: certain sights 
they had beento see, and in their journey 
were get upon. by robbers... Thoas cried 
aut, his voice was straight krown to the 
dragon, who was lurking not far from the 
place, who immediately ‘came forth to. his 
rescue, frighted some, and slew others, 
and.so preserved the life of his benefac- 
POR iit ; 

5. Centaretrius the Galatian, having 
slain Antiochus in. the’ war, got spor 
the back of the dead king’s horse ; but he 
had no sooner done so, but that the horse 
seemed sensible: that it was his master’s 
enemy that bestrid him); so that taking 
the bit im his teeth, ke ran with. all the 
speed that might be to the top of arrocky 
from whence he threw both himself and 
his rider headlong: in such manner. that 
neither could be taken up alive, 

G. In the reign of ‘Augustus Cesar the 
empcror, there was idofpttn entered the 
Luerine lake, which loved: a certain boy; 
a poor man’s son, in a ‘strange manner; 
The boy usingto go every day from Baice 
to Puteoli to school, and about noon used 
to stay at the water side, and to calkunta 
the dolphin Simo, Simo, and many times 
would give him fragments of bread which 
he daily brought him for that purpose, 
allured the dolphin to 
come at his call, should be ashamed to 
insert this relation into my history, but 
that Meczenas Fabianus, Flavius Alfius; 
and many others have set it down’ for 
truth in their chronicles. | fn process of 
time, at what hour soever of the day the 
boy called Simo; the dolphin, though 
never So close hidden, would come abroad 
and scud to this lad, and taking bread and 
other victuals at his’ hand, would gently 
offer him his back to mount upon, letting 
fall the sharp prickles cf his fins, fot fear 
of hurting the boy; when he bad hin 
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en his back, he would carry him over the 
broad arm of the sea as far as Puteoli to 
school, and in like manner convey him 
back again home; and thus continued 
for many year's together so long as the lad 
lived. 
aad died, the dolphin usually came to the 
place, seemed to he heavy and mourn for 
the absence of his beloved ; and at last, 
it is presumed for very gricf and. sor- 
tow, himself was found dead upon the 
shore, | ryt 
7» Egesidemus writes, that in the city 
of Jassos there was a boy called Hermias, 
who having used likewise to.ride: upon 
the back of a dolphin over the sea, chan= 
ced at last, in a sudden storm, to be over- 
whelmed with waves, as he sat upon his 
back, and so died: he was browght back 
by the dolphin dead ashe was, who (as 
it were) Confessing that he was the cause 
of his death, would never return again 
into the sea,’ but launched himself upon 
the sands, and therédied upon the shore, 
8. In the great Cirens at Rome,’ ata 
solemn spectacle, there were many per- 
sons condemned to be torn in! pieces by 
wild beasts let loose upon them from dens 
and caves made forthe purpose.’ Amongst 
thesé miserable persons’ was oie Andro- 
dus, who had been servant to a consular 
person. There wasa lion let forth upon 
him, the, most»-terrible. of -all. others to 
look upon. both foristrength and: extraor- 
dinary fiereeness, who at’ the’ first stood 
still, as One@ib admiration, and then soft- 
ly and mildly approdching the mian, moved 
his-tail, afier the flattering manner of a 
dog, and then gently licked the legs and 
hands. of the poor. slave that was almost 
dead with fear, and defended him against 
all the wild beasts in the circus, All the 
people saw this» wonder, ‘not’ without 
great applause. Androdus was therefore 
sent for by| Caesar,’ who inquired of ‘him 
_ the reason, why that terrible beast: bad 
spared him alone, and had fawned ‘upon 
himin that manner. The slave told him 
that being servant to the proconsul of 
Afric, by over-hard usage he had been 


But when the boy was fallen sick 


~ on’s_ physician.” 


Ade 
constrained to run. awayinto-the sand¢ 


and solitudes, where, while he hid and 
rested. himself in a eave, there came to 


- him this huge lion lame of one foot, and 


bloody, who seemed mildly and-gently 
to crave his assistance 3. that he took np 
his foot, and having pulled otit a longand 
sharp thorn gave him ease: that from that 
day to three years end he \lived) with the 
lion in that cave, who always brought him 
a part-ot his prey,» which he. roasted. in 
the sun and eat. After which; weary of 
that way .of life,.{in the lion’s absence,} 
he went his way, and having gone three 
days’ journey, he was setzed upon by. the 


_ Soldiers, and brought out of Africa to 


Rome to his lord, and by him was con- 
demned to be thus exposed to the wild 
beasts to be devoured ; but that it seems 
this lion being afterwards taken, had 
again taken knowledge of him, as he had 
seen. | Upon this the people universally 
interposed. for the pardon’ of Androdus, 
and that he might have the lion bestew- 
ed upon him; it was granted, and the 
slave led the lion in astring, through the 
whole city:. the people willingly gave him 
mohey, with great acclamattons, crying 
out, ‘© This is the lion that was the man’s 
host, and this is the man that 'was the li- 
Gellius ‘calls the slavé 
Androclus, BEGG 

g9.. Busbequius tells of a Spaniard who 
was so’ heloved by a crane of Majorca; 
that the poor bird would walk any way 
with him, and’in his absence ‘seek about 
for him, make a noise that hé might hear 
her, and knock .at his door; and) when 
he took his last farewell, not able to sus 
tain her loss and passionate desire, she ab- 
stained/trom ‘all food and died)" 0) 

10. There was a wonderful: example 
about the city of Sestos of an eaglé’'? ups 
on’ which account that bird is had in’ gréat 
honour in those parts. “A yourig maid 
had brought wp an eagle by: hand from a 
young one; the eagle, to’ requite her 
kindness, would first, when'she was but 
little, fly abroad a-birding, ahd ever bring 
part of that she hadgotten to her nurse. 
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In process of tithe being grown bigger 
and stronger, she would set upon wild 
beasts also in the forests, and furnish her 
young mistress continually with store of 
Venison : at length it happened that the 
young woman died, and when her fune- 
ral fire was burning, the eagle flew into 
the midst of it, and there was consumed 
to ashes, with the corpse of the virgin. 
In memorial whereof the inhabitants of 


Sestos erected in that very place a stately | 


monument, which they call Heroum, de- 
dicated to Jupiter and the virgin ; because 
the eagle is a bird consecrated to that 


god. , ‘ 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the extraordinary Honours done to some 


great Persons in their Life-time or at their 
Death. 


Tre ustial manner of the world is, te 
frown upon present virtue, and to pursue 
it with envy and detraction ; but when 
once it is removed from our eyes, then, 
asif we repented of our former injustice, 
we can be contented those should have 
their due honour, who are now no longer 
in a capacity to enjoy it. tis true, the 
same world hath dealt more sincerely with 
some in this kind than with others ; to 
some few it hath made present payment, 
but has reserved the payment of the just 
_ debt to others, till they have been with- 
dyawn into their graves. 

1. The Turkish emperor, desirous to 
recover Bagdat, sent Chalil Bassa with ap 
army of five hundred thousand men’ to 
reduce it.. Schach Abas, the.Persian king, 
commanded Cartzschugai Chan to march 
to the relief of the city witha small bri- 
gade, but consisting of choice men, and 
he followed him in person with the whole 
army: he himself got into the city, and 
sent Cartzschugai Chan to meet theTurk, 
whom he wearied out with perpetual skir- 


#30,) Plin. Nat, Hist. 1, 10. e« 5. p.273. 
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mishes for six months together. At last 
he gave him battle, disordered and defeat- 
ed him, forcing him to fly as far as Net- 
zed. Upon the first news of the victory 
Schach Abas left the city to go and meet 
Cartzschugai Chan, and being come néar 
him alighted, and said to him, “ My, 
dearest Aga, I have by thy means and 
conduct obtained so noble a victory, that 
I would nothave desired a greater of God: 
come, get up on the horse, it is fit I should 
be thy lackey.” | Cartzschugai was 60 
surprised at this discourse, that he cast 
himself at his feet, intreated his majesty 
to look ov him as his slave, and not to 
expose him to the derision of all the world 
by doing him an honour soextraordinary, 
and which‘it were impossible he could any 
way deserve. But notwithstanding all 
his intreaties, he was foreed to get up, the 
king andthe Chans following on foot seven 


‘paces 


2. Timoleon the Corinthian was the 
person who subverted the kingdom and 
the tyrant Dionysius in Sicily, and re- 
stored the city of Syracuse to her pristine 
liberty ;_ for which act of ‘his, the grate- 
ful city, understanding his death, decreed 
him perpetual honours,and that he should 
be. buried, and his tomb erected im the 
forum or market-place. | 

3. The day that Germanicus the son of 
Drusus died, the temples were battered 
with a tempest of stones, the altars over- 
turned, the household gods by some 
thrown into the streets, and children laid | 
out to perish: the barbarians also did 
consent to a truce ; being in civil war 
amongst themselves, or waging it with 
the Romans: as: in a domestic or com- 
mon mourning, some princes and gover- 
nors amongst them cut off their beards, 
and shaved the heads of their wives, in 
sign of the greatest and most afflicting 
griet. The king of kings also, that is, 
the king of Parthia, forbore his hunting 
and feasting of the nobles, which is a 
kind of. yacation amongst the Pars 
thians. 

4, Aratus had delivered the Sycionians 
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from tyranny and oppression to liberty : 
when therefore he was dead, though he 
died without the borders of the Sycioni- 
ans, yet so, great was the love of the peo- 
ple to him, that they accompanied his 
corpse crowned, and with great funeral 
pomp conveyed it to their city, singing 
all along the praises of the deceased. 
They built hima sepulchre of marvellous 
work and great cost, which, in honour of 
him, they called by his name ; and at this 
place they yearly celebrated the birth-day 
of Aratus with sacrifices and. sports, 
Moreover, in case it happened that any 
of Aratus’s family chanced to be there 
present at that annual solemnity, they 
compelled him to take amongst them the 
dirst and most honourable place. 

5. Titus Livius, the historian, had at- 
tained to that fame and mighty reputa- 
tion amongst men for his learning and 
public writings, that although he lived 
in the age of Augustus, wherein a learned 
man was no rarity, yet it is said concern- 
ing this man, that divers persons of creat 
nobility came to Rome from the farthest 
partsof Spain, on purpose to see him; 
and when once they had so done, they de- 
parted, lest they should seem to have 
given that visit to the magnificence and 


majesty of Rome, at that time the head ° 


city in the world. . 

4, When Plato, in his return from Si- 
cily, came to Olympias, all the people 
{who were then convened for the celebra- 
tion of the plays there}, as soon as they 
understood of his coming, left the plays, 
and ran forth to receive him, looking up- 
on him with admiration and reverence, as 
a divine person, and a man sent down 
from heaven. Which respect, if we 
consider the vanity of the Greeks, 
and withal the mean birth and de- 
scent of Plato, we shall better under- 
stand the greatness of the honour done 
him, which was never done to any king 
before or after. 

7. Philopemen had also a singular ho- 
nour from the Greeks in the Nemezan 
plays: for, after he had obtained that fa- 
mous victory at Mantinea, and mus- 
tered his army where the plays were ce- 
lebrated, there were divers harpers and 


(4.) Fulgos. "Ex. 1,5. 6.2, p. 585.-—(5.) Ibid. 
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singers: and. when one sung this verse, 
“ O Pylades, through the gallantry of 
this captain, all the Grecian cities were 
restored to liberty ;” all the people fixed 
their eyes upon Philopeemen, and with a 
loud and joyful shout testified they belicy- 
ed these verses to agree with his virtue. 
8. The integrity and honesty of Zeno 
Yzieus, a Cyprian philosopher, was in 
such high estimation with the Athenians, 
that they deereed him a golden statue 
with a crown upon it ;. and also deposited 
the keys of their.city in his hands, be- 
heving them more safe therein than in any 
of their own temples. 
__ 9. The innocency and justice of Pho- 
cion procured him as much reputation and 
honour as learning or military virtue use 
to bestow on others; for, as oft as he 
was chosen and sent out by the Atheni- 
ans as their general by land, or admiral 
by sea, he was freely. and cheerfully re- 
ceived with the whole number of his sol- 
diers by the confederate cities and allies = 
they set open their city gates, not as to 
an Athenian, but as toa citizen of their 


own city: whereas, when any other be- 


sides himself. was sent out in that employ- 
ment, the gates were shut and chained, 
and the watches kept upon the walls as 
if some enemy was aear at hand ready to 
surprise and betray them. 

10. In what honour Pompey the Great 
was amongst the Romans, appears by one 
action of theirs: when he was to be cree 
ted praetor in the Mithridatic war, and 
Roscius opposed him advising the people 
to choose another, and to add Pompey 
as his companion, marking out with his 
finger whom he designed for that choice, 
the people of Rome, knowing the honour 
of Pompey was impeached, if he skould 
_be made another's associate, were univere 

sally moved with indignation, and sét w; 
a shout with that earnestness, that the 
crows that flew over their heads fell down 
astonished in the midst of them: nor 
would they depart the assembly, till they 
had obtained the pretorghip for Pompey 
alone, and all other things which he 
thought necessary for his expedition. 

11. Pherenice brought her son to. the 
Olympic games, to contend for a crown 
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there ; and when the Hellanodice or 
judges did’ prohibit her from beholding 
the plays,’ she insisted upon her right, 
saying, ‘She had a father and three bro- 
thers all victors inthe olympics, and had 
also brought thither her sen as a cham- 
pion.” With these reasons she overcame 
both the people and the law itself, which 
forbad a woman to be present, and she 
alone was admitted to sit there.’ 
12. Augustus Cesar had the surname 
of Pater Patrie,the Father of his coun- 
try, given him by the full consent of the 
Romans. ‘The better sort of the people 
were sent to him with this title unto An- 
tium 3 and, because he 1-ould’not accept 
it, when he returned to Rome, the whole 
body of the people met him, with wreaths 
ef Iaurels upon their heads. ‘The senate 
decreed to Antonius Musa, his physician, 
a statue of brass, to be placed next to that 
of Aéseulapius, because by his means he 
was recovered of a dangerous disease. 
Some masters of families left it in their 
wills, that their heirs should cause them 
to be carried to the capitol with a sacri- 
fice before them, which should be there 
offered, in testimony of their thanks that 
Augustus had survived them. Some ci- 
ties in Italy made that day wherein he first 
came to them to be the beginning of their 
year, Most of the -provinces, besides 
temples and altars, appointed plays every 
five years, and that almost in every town. 
The king’s friends and confederates, each 
of them in their kingdoms, built cities 
after his mame, called Czgarias; and 
with joint consent, and ‘at their common 
charge, they resolved to finish the temple 
of Olympic Jupiter, begun in Athens of 
old, and to dedicate it to-his gemius. They 
left their kingdoms oftentimes, and both 
at Rome, and when he passé through 
the provinces, did him daily services, 
gowned, without royal ensigns, after the 
manner of dependants. The knights of 
Rome did constantly .celebrate his birth- 
day two days together. All degrees of 
‘peisons did yearly ast a stipend into the 
Gulph of Curtius, as a vow for his health; 
and'in the calends ‘of January they gave 
him a new-year’s gift, although he was 
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alsent, which amounted to huge sums 
though he would not admit that. any sins 
gle person should pay him above one sin- 
gle penny,’ When he returned out of the 
provinces, they followed him, not onl 
with hearty wishes of prosperity, but wit 
songs ‘arid verses fitted ‘to’ their music ; 
and it was precisely obstrved, that upon 
the day of his entraficé into Rome, no 
kind of punishment should be inflicted 
upon apy malefactor, ty te We be 
132 When M. Tullius Cicero was forc- 
ed into exile by the \means of Clodius, 
besides the whole body of the senate, 
there were above twenty thousand mea - 
that put on mourning apparel and funeral 
habit, that thereby they might declare 
what sense they had of his calamity, and 
that they were as much grieved as if it 
had fallen on their own families: and on 


the other side, when by the means of 


Pompey and others he kad liberty to re- 


turn, almost all Italy ran out of their 


towns and cities to behold and welcome 


him, 

14. The emperor Constantine the 
Great being dead in Nicomedia, the sol- 
diers that were of his life-guard rent their 
garments, threw themselves upon the 
ground, and beat their heads against the 
walls. ‘The prefects, captains, amd the 
rest of the soldiers, followed them there- 
in In mournful tones, crying out, “ they 
had lost a protector, a guardian, anda 
father.”” The citizens, like so many mad 
and distracted persons, ran ahout the city. 
howling, by reason of the greatness of 
their grief, which they were not able to 
contain: others went up and-down with 
silence, hanging down their heads as men 
astonished, all complaining they were now 
deprived of all the comforts of humai 
life. At Rome the senate and. people had 
nomeasure in their grief and sadness; 
forthey shut up the baths, they came not 
either to the markets or plays, but inter- 
mitted all those things which are wont to 
be observed in times of joy and prospe- 
rity; and having lamented the loss of so 
great an emperor, aud pronounced him a 
happy person, that had elosed up his life 
in such great glory, they added this also 
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 to.the rest of his honours, that he should irae a boat; their quilt served them for 
be painted. above the heavenly orbs,’ sit- tow, and having pitched the boat well, » 

ting amongst the célestial company of’ they set it into the water 3’bat when they 
blessed souls; and withal decréed, that» would have got tato it, they found that « 
me tr embassy should be sent unté Con- two men léaiied it so, that being. in dan, 
_ stantius his son, that he would send tinto! ger of sinking, two of the four desisted 

them the corpse of his father, and ‘that he fromiehat enterprise, so ‘that) only ‘two, 
would honour the city of: Rae withthe! an Exglishman-and ‘a Datchman, sadven- » 
remains and funeral of ‘that most? bing a tured in it: allythe tackling ‘they had: 

aid illustrious prince.” Was two oars and a little sail, all their 
'15. The death of Titus Veapactah the: provision a little bread and Fresh water; 
emperor being made know’ in the even- and so they put-to -sea without either» 
ing, the senate rushed into the ‘curia; as" compass or quadrant.» The first day be.» 

if to bewail the loss of the world’s'per- ing squally, every wave filled their boat, 

petual guardian : they then heaped tipon' and they were forced to:go: as the wind 

~ him sich honours as they had’nevervoted’ drove, and were continually employed in 

hin either present’ or alive, and’decreed’ baling out the sea-water, which had spoil- 

that he should: be numbered tg Net the! ed their bread, and ! were almost quite. 

gods. oC spent wher they were’ cast’ upon the 

319 ¥ 6108 coasts of Barbary. There they found a 

erro w yor Tittle wood, wherewith they somewhat en> 

mi rT, larged their boat, but narrowly escaping 

ey ee DBA St death by the Moors, they got to sea again, 

CHAR Ls 9: » Thirst ‘troubled them ates, ‘their ‘only 

- drink bemg the blood of some. tortoises 

OF the strange asd different Ways wher eby they had taken, At. last, afcer ten days 

some “Persoms. have been wawea uff om floating up and down, they arrived upon 

spr a Ti eth © the ‘coast’ of Spain, at the Cape of St. 

.? . ot foeac Martin, between Alicant’ and Valencia. 
’ Hte chee thinks himself at the remotest Those of the country seeing them at a | 

distance from death, i is many times ‘the distan¢e; sent a boat to sain them, . care 

nzarest to it; yetas some nen wito! have ried them bread and wine, treated them 

‘eceived the séntence of condemnation, very’ civilly, and found them passage. for 

pie met with an unlooked-for pardon, so es gland; this was anno Dom. 1640. 


ain 


_.others have miractiously escaped, when, 2. Anno Dom. 1357, there was a great 
to all human reason, they thight' be num- plagae at’ Colen Amongst: many others 
bered amongst the dead. who were infected with it, was. a noble 


1. Four Christian slaves, being i in’ the  dady: her name*was' Reichmat: Adoleh; 
ship of an Al; gier pirate,’ resolved to make ‘she lived in-the new omarket, where her 
their escape in a boat, which’one ofthem, house is yet'to be seen, and being sup- 
who was a carpenter, undertook to build. posed to die/of it was accordingly buried. 
‘This man set himself'to twork, making ‘he sextons knew that she was buried 
“woodeh ‘pins, and other pieces. necessary with a@ ring upon her finger, and therefore 
“forthe fastening of ithe boards whereof ‘the night following they. came privily ‘to’ 
“the boat'was to consist. Having appoint- .the grave, and digged up ‘the coffin, and 
‘ed a time*for the exécutiom of their de- opened i it ;) wpon which the buried lady 
‘sign, they took off six boards from the ‘raised up hers: elf; the sextons ran away 
‘too’ “where the» provision was kept, ‘ina terrible fright, atid left their lantera 
*Whereofithey used two for the bottom, ‘behind them, which she took up, and 
two others for the “sides, and two others ‘made haste to the house of her hus sband : 
for the prow and:poopsand so made up she was known by him, and received im ; 
. _ somewhat thet Was more like a grout afterwards beg attended mite all care 
o ate at niles igta) Zins. Theatr. yol. Leda ds p- on.—v(15.) Ibid. Pe 96., 
aa TAS egies Tray. ‘ha. pe 202. j 
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and diligenee, she perfectly recovered, and; 
lived to have three sons by her husband, ; 
all. which she devoted to the ministerial 

function, The truth of all this is con-, 
firmed by a public monumental inserip- 

tion, erected in memory of\so strange a 
thing, and is yet to be, seen in the entrance 

of the church of the Holy Apostles, 

3. There was a father and a son ina 
¢ertain ship, which, as it fortuned, was, 
split upon the rocks. 
not able to grapple with the waves was 
goon overwhelmed and. drowned. The 
son labouring to save his life, saw a car- 
case floating upon the water, and mise, 
trusting his own strep th, mounted hime; 
self upon it, and by this, help reached the, 
shore in safety : he was no, sogner free of, 
Ais danger, but he knew the corpse tobe, 
that of his dead father,, who gave him: 
life by his death, as he had afforded hun 
birth by his life. | | caf 

» 4, In the relations of Muscovia, set 
out by the ambassador Demetrius, there, 
is the following relation of the memorable 
fortune of a country peasant ; the, man 
secking for honey,’ jeapt down intoa 
hollow tree, where he got. into, such 
' plenty of it, that it sucked, him in up 
to the breast;, he had Jived two, days 
upon honey only, and finding that his 
voice was not heard in that solitary wood, 
he despaired of freeing himself from his 
liqnorish captivity ; but he was saved by 
astrange chance..,A huge bear came 
to the same tree to éat of the honey, 
whereof these beasts are very, greedy ; 
he descended into the tree as a nian 
-would do, with his hinder parts forward ; 
which observed, the poor. forlorn crear 
ture catched hold. of his Joins; the bear 
jn a Jamentable fright laboured with all 
his power to gep ont, and thereby drew 
out the peasant, from his sweet prison, 
which otberwise had proved hjs tomb. 

§. Aristomenes; general of the Mes- 
senians, had: with too much courage 
adventured to set upon both the kings of 
Sparta, and be:ng jn that fight wounded 
and fallen to the ground, was taken up 


fo.) Addit. ad Donat. per Horst. 1.7. ¢. 9. p- 
be . a Ng Cote. fi. ap is Cansin’s Holy Cours, tom. 3, max. 4. 
Causin’s Holy Conrt, tom, 3. max. 4. p. 
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Oe" inpirart at : 
senseless, and carried away prisoner with 
fifty of his companions, There was a, 
deep cave, into which the Spartans used , 
to cast headlong such as were condemned . 
to die for the greatest offences; to. this: 


‘punishment Aristomenes and his com- 


panions were adjudged. All the rest 
of these poor men died with their fails ; 
Aristomenes (howsoever it. came to pass) 
took no harm):. yet it was harm enough 
to, be imprisoned in a deep dungeon, 
amongst dead carcases, where he was 
likely to perish, with hunger and stench. | 
But a while after he, perceived by some 
sinall glimmering. of light, which came_ 
in at the top, a fox tiat was gnawing, 
upon a dead body; hereupon hebethonght, 
himself that this beast must needs know. 
some way to enter the place and pet out! 
for which cause he made shift to Jay hold 
upon it, and catching it by the tail with 
one hand, saved himself from biting 
with the other hand’ by~thrusting his - 
coat into the mouth of it; so, letting tt 
creep “whither it would, he followed,) 
holding it-as*his guide, until the. way 
was full straight for him, and then dis- 
missed it. 'he fox being loose ran 
through: an hole, at which came a little, 
light, and there, did. Aristomenes delve 
so Jong with his -nails, that at Jast he 
clawed out, his passage, and so got home 
in safety, as both the Corinthians and 
Spartans after found to their cost. t, 
6. Anno Dom. 1568, upon the eve of 
All-Saints, by the sweiling of the seay 
there was fo great a deluge, as oovere 
ceriain islands of Zealand, a great part 
of the xea-cvast of Holland, and almost 
all Frizeland, In Frizeland alone there 
were twenty thousand persons drowned; 
many men who had climbed to the tops 
ot hills and trees were ready to give up 
the ghost for hunger, but were in time 


-saved by boats, Amongst the rest upon 


an hill by Sneace they found an infant 
(carried thither by the water ) im its cradle, 


with a cart lying by it; the poor babe 
‘was soundly skeping, without any 


fear 2 


and then happily saved, 
yo7. . Fabrit. Obs Chirurg. obs. 95. Ps 1730 


358.—(5.) Po- 
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7, William of Nassau, prince of 
Orange, ‘as he lay in) camp near'to the 
duke d’Alva’s army, some Spaniards in 
the night broke into his camp, and some 
of them ran as far as’ the prince of 
Orange’s'tent, where he lay. fast asleep. 
He had a dog lying by himvon the béd, 
that ‘never left barking: and scratching 

him bythe’ face, till he had waked him; 
- and by this’means he escaped the danger, 

'82'In the earthquake of Apulia, that 
happened in the year 1627, on the ‘last 
day of July, in the city of St. Severine 
alone, ‘ten thousand souls were taken out 
of the world: and in the horror of such 
iifinite’ruins, and sepulchre of so many 
mortals, a great bell (thrown out of a 
siceple by the earthquake) fell so fitly 
over a child, that) it inclosed: him, and 
doing no harm, made a buiwark for him 
against every other danger. | Ms 
9g. In Edge-hill fight Sir ~ Gervase 
Scroop, fighting valiantly for his king, 
received iwenty-six'wounds, and was left 
on the ground-amongst the dead: next 
day his son Adrian obtained leave of ‘the 
king ‘to find and fetch off ‘his father’s 
‘corpse, and his hopes pretended no higher 
than a decent interment thereof: such a 
search was thought in vain amongst so 
many naked bodies with wounds dis suised 
from themselves, and where pale death 
had confounded all complexions together. 
However, he having some general hint of 
othe place where his father fell, did 
light upon his body, which had some 
warmth left therein: the heat was with 
rubbing within a few moments improv- 
ed to motion, that motion within some 
-houre'into sense, that.sense within a day 
into speech: within certain weeks he ar- 
rived to a perfect recovery, living more 


than ten years after, a monument of | 


God’s mercy and his son's affection. 
The effect of this story I received from 
his own mouth iv Lincoln college. 

_ 10. Pomponias was one of the num- 
ber of those who were proscribed by the 
triumvirate at Rome; bat he escaped 
death by a notable shift. He took to 
‘him the ensigns of the’ pretorship, and 


“self! was then a: Alexandria, and hearing 


451. 
in.his robe, with his servants asso many 
lictors with their fasces, keeping close 
about their. master, lest he should be 
known by such as they met: in this or+ 
der they passed undiscovered through the 
midst of the city. At the gate, as 
pretor, he got up into a public chariot, 
and so passed through Italy, pretending 
to be an ambassador from the triumvirate 
to Sextus Pompeins, and was thereupon 
also furnished with’ a public barge, with 
which he passed over into Sicily, at that 
time the securest’ sanctuary for the dis- 
tressed. No small wonder it is, that 
amongst so many men, in so many places, 
upon’ divers occasions, he should not 
meet’ with any person wh» did betray 
him: ‘to those who sought ater his life, 

“111. Strange was that escape of Cesar 


‘in’ Egypt, having hither pursued. Poin- 


pey, and discontented Ptolomy the kin4, 
by'demanding pay for the soldiers: he 
‘had his navy (which lay near the Pharos 
at anchor) assdulted by Achilles, one of 
young P.vlomy’s courtiers.” Cassar him 
of thé ‘skirmish, he hastened to the 
‘Pharos, meaning to succour hits navy in 
person. But the Evyptians making 
towards him on all sides, he was compel- 
led to leap into the sea, and swim for his 
Jife: and though, to avoid their darts, he 
sometimes dived under water, yet held 
he still his left hand above, and in it 
divers books: he drew after him his 
general’a coat “(called Paludamentum) 
with his teeth, that his enemies might 
not enjoy it asa spoil: and having swam 
thus 200 paces, he got sife to his ships, 
where animating his soldiers be also — 
gained the victory. 

12. Sir Richard Edgecomb, knight, 
being zealous for the cause of Henry 
earl of Richmond (afterwards king Henry 
the Seventh) was, in the time of king 


_ Richard the Third, so hotly pursued and 
“narrowly searched for, that he was forced 


to bide himself in his thick woods at his 
house in Cuttail in Cornwall: Here ex. 
tromity taught him a sudden policy to 
pat a stone in his cap, and tumble the 
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Same into water, while these rangers weré 
fast at his heels, who looki. g down after 
the noise, aud seeing his eap swimming 
thereon, ‘supposed that he had desperately 
drowned himself, and (deluded by this 
honest fraud) gave over their farther 
Pursuit, leaving him at liberty to shift 
Over into Brittany, 

_ 12. John Thornboreugh was preferred 
by queen Elizabeth: to be dean of York, 
aud bishop of Limerick in Ireland, 
where he received a niost remarkable 
deliverance in the manner following : 
lodging in an old castle in Ireland, inva 
Jarge room partitioned but with sheets or 
curtains, his wifey children, and servants 
all lying upon the ground on mats, in 
the dead time of the night the floor oyer- 


head, being earth and plaster (as. in many | 


places is used) and overcharged with 
weight, fell wholly down together, and 
‘crushing all to pieces that was above two 
foot high, as cupboards, table-forms, 
Stools, rested at last on a. certain chest 
{as God would have it) and burt no 
living creature. In ethe first of king 
James 1603, he was consecrated bishop 
of Bristol, and from thence was tran- 
slated to Worcester. ; 

14. In the massacre of Paris. one 
Merlin, a minister, fled and bid himself 
ina hay-mow, where he was strangely 
nourished: and preserved; for all the 
etime he lay there (which was a fortnight 
together) “a hen came constantly, and 
every day laid an egg by him, by which 
he was sustained, | 

15. Chingius Chan, first emperor of 
.the’ Tartarians, flying. from a. battle 
where be had: unsuccessfully fought, hid 
himself amongst briers and shrubs to 
escape the’ pursuit of the enemy. An 
owl sat upon the bush whereinto he had 
crept to preserve himself. |The enemy 
passing that, way, and seeing an owl sit 
upon the bush, declined the search of 
that place, as supposing no man. was 
there where a bird had perched so secure- 
ly; and by this means Chingius escaped. 
From. that time forth an owl vas, in 


32.) 
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gfeat honour amongst the Tartars, they 
looking upon it asa. bird of fortunate 
presage, and carrying the feathers of 
them in theif caps with great devotion, 
_ 10. Leo, son to the emperor Basilius 
Macedo, was) accused,’ by Theodorus 
Sandabarerus, a monk, as) having de- 
signed upon the lite of his father, and 
Was thereupon. cast into prison, and’ was 
freed thence by. these, strange means. 
Lhe emperor en a time feasted divers of 
the greatest lords in his court je they, were 
all seated, when a parrot, that Was bung. 
Up uracage inthe hall (in a mournful 
tone), cried, ‘* Alas! alas! poor prince 
[tis likely. he. bad- frequently 
heard courtiers passin g to and fro, bewail- 
ing the prince's hard fortune in those 
terms: and when he had often spoke 
these words, the lords at the table wele 
seized with such a sudden sadness, that 
ali of them neglected their meat: the 
eniperor observed it, and calied to them 
to eat, inquiring the reason why they 
did not? when one of them, with tears 
in his éyes, replied, ‘* How should we eat, 
Sir, being thus reproached by this bird of 
our want of duty to your family? The 
brute creatare is mindful of its lord: 
and we, that have reason, have neglected 
to snpplicate your majesty. in the behalf 
of the prince, whom we all believe to be 
indocent, and to suffer under calumny.? 
The emperor, moved with their words, 
commanded them to fetch Leo out af 
prison, admitted him to his presence, 
and restored him first to his favour, and 
then to his former dignity of Czesar. 
17. Guy, earl of Burgoin, grandchild 
to Richard the Second, duke ot Nor- 
mandy, grew sensible of his tight to the 
dukedom of Normandy, and joining 
with viscount Neele and the ear] Bessin 
(two powerful Normans), conspired the 
death of duke William, who afierwards 
conquered England; and they had effected 
it, if a certain foul about him had not 
stole awayin the night to the place where 
the duke was, and never’ lett knocking 
and crying at the gate. till he.was admit. 
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ted into his presence, willing hint to’ fly 
for. his life. instantly, or he would bé 
murdered, ' The duke considering that, 

being related by a fool, it was like to be 
the more pr robable, and that there might 
be danger in staying, none in going, 
rode instantly. away all alone towards 
Falais, his principal castle. But missing 
his way, he happened to pass where a 
gentleman was standing at his door, of 
whom heasked the way, and was byhim, 

as knowing him, directed ; , which he had 
no soonerdone, but the conspirators came 
presently, enquiring if suchaonehad not 
passed that ways; which the gentleman 
affirmed, and undertook to be their 
guide to overtake him ; but leading them 


on purpose a contrary way, the duke by > 


this means, came safely to Falais. From 
thence he went to the king’ of France, 
and complained, of his injuries, who so 
aided him that he made him ‘greater 


than he. was before. 


18, Mr. Lermouth, alias Williamson 
a Scotchman, . chaplain to the lady Ann 
‘of Cleeve, being cast into prison for the 
truth’s sake, as he was on a time medi- 


tating, he heatd a voice saying to’ him, 
“ Arise, and go thy ways: 
when he gaye no great heed at the first, 


whereutito 


he heard the same voice a second time. 
‘Upon this-he fell to prayer, and about 
half an hour after he heard a yoicé the 
third time speaking the. came words : 

whereupon rising up, immediately part 
of the prison-wall fe down ; andas the 


officers came in at the outward gate of 


the prison, he went out at the breach, 
leaped over the prison-ditch, and in 
his Way meeting a beggar, he changed 
his coat with him, and coming to the 


sea shore he foumd.a vessé] ready to set 


sail, into which he entered and escaped. 
19. The people of Sicily being oppress- 


ed by divers tyrants, craved assistance of 


the Corinthians, who sent them for 


their succour.a captain of theirs called 


‘Timoteon, a man famous for military 
discipline and for moral virtues. Timao- 


Jeon in a short time had such success, 
. that thetyrants despairing cither.tu over- 


came him, orto defend themselves by 


force, one of thet: called "Yeetee’ su- 
borned a couple of desperate villains té 


assassinate him; who persuading them-° 


selves they might best perform it as he 
should be sacrificing to his gods, and 
w holly attentive to his devotions, watch - 


ed an opportunity for that purpose, They 


found him one day in the temple ready 
to sacrifice, and drew near him to éxe- 
cute their design; but as they were 
ready to strike fich: one of the standers- 
by, who suspected nothing of their in- 
tention, upon a sudden eave one of the 
conspirators such a mortal wound that 
he fell dead in the place. ‘The ‘other 
sceing his fellow killed, and thinking 
the conspiracy was discovered, ded to 
the altar, took hold thereof, -craved 
pardon of the gods and of Timoleon, 
and promised, that if he would save his 
life he would discover all his practices. 
In the mean timehe that killed the other 
conspirator being “fied, was taken ‘and 
brought back, callinx God and man to 
witness, that he had done nothing but 
A most just and lawful act in killing him 
that Hae killed his father; which being 
Known to some that wete present, aud 
testined by them to betrue, filled all the 


assistants with admiration of the Divine: 
by such an accident, 


Providence, which, 
had not only overthrown the pernicious 
plot and design of the wicsed tyrant, 
and preserved Timoleon, but had also at 
the same time executed its justice upon 
a murderer. 

20. Anno Domini 1552, about the 
nones of February, Frarcis¢us Pelusius, 


one of sixty years of age, while in the — 


manher of Lewis Dheirzus, and in. the 
hill of St. Sebastian, was digging a well 
forty feet deep, the earth above fell in 


upon hina to thirty-five feet depths He _ 


was somewhat sensible before of what 
was coming, aud opposed a plank (which 
by chance he had by him) against the 
ruins, himself lying under it. By this 
means he was protected from the huge 
weight of the earth, and retained sonie 
air and breath to himself, by which he 
lived seven days and nights without food 
or sleep, supporting his stomach only with 
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bis. own urine, without any pain or sor- 
row,, being full of hope in God, inwhom 
alone he had placed it. Ever and anon 
he called for help (as being yet safe) ; 
bat was heard by none, though he could 


hear the motion, noise, and words of - 


those that were above him,. and could 
count the hours as the clock went, After 
the seventh day (he being all the while gi- 
ven for dead) they broughta bier for his 
corpse, and when a good part of the 
well was digged up; on a sudden they 
heard the voice of ,one crying from the 
bottom. At first they were afraid, as if 
tt had been the voice of a subterranean 
spirit; but the voice continuing, they 
bad some hope of his life, and hastened 
to dig to him, till at last (after he had 
drank a cup of wine) thev drew him up 
living and well; his strength so entire, 
that. to lift him out he would not suffer 
himself to be bound, nor would use any 
help of another; of so sound sense, that 
jesting, he drew out his purse, gave 
them money, saying, he had been with 
suca good hosts, that for seven days it 
had not cost hima farthing. Soon after 
he returned to his work again, and was 
then alive when [ wrote this, saith Bar- 
tholomeeus Anulus. ) 

21. A-certain woman (saith Jordanus) 
had given her husband poison, and, it 
seems, uupatient of.all delay, gave him 
afterwards a quantity of quicks.lver to 
hasten his death the sooner; but that 
slippery spbstance carried along with it 
{he poison that Jay in the ventricle (and 
bad not yet spread itseli to ‘the hearc) 
through the howels away from him by 
stool; by which meanis lie escaped. Au- 
sonius hath the story is av epigraim of his, 
the conclusion of which is to. this pur- 


Pose 5; 


The gods send health by a most cruel wife ; 
And when Fags will, two poisons save a life. 


22. At Tibur, anno Dom. 1583, there 
was o¢€, who digging in a subterranean 
aqueduct, by a sudden tall of the earth, 
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(which store of ruin had caused) he was 
overwhelmed and buried alive ; yer such 
was the vigour of his spirit, that night 
and day (though he could not distinguish 
either) working with his, hands, feet, 
head, and back, he hollowed the earth 
that lay about him, and working as a 
mole into the parc of the aqueduct that 
was beyond the place where the earth fell, 
he at last reached it; and from thence, 
upon the seventh day, he had ‘scratched 
himself out, and w:s safe and sound, 
though all the time. without meat and 
drink, only his fingers ends bruised and 
worn away. 

23. Captain Woodes Rogers, comman- 
der of the Duke frigate, being sent on a 
voyage round the world, in company 
with the Dutchess, captain Courtney 
commander, and touching at the unin- 
habited island of Juan Fernandez, in 
1708-9, found a man there clothed in 
goat-skins, of whom he gives the fol- 
lowing relation, as he received it from 
his own mouth : “* That he had been on 
the island four years and four mouths, 
being left there by captain Stradling of the 
Cingue-ports; that his name was Alex- 
ander Selkirk, born in Scotland; that he 
had been master of the Cinque-ports, a 
ship that came here last with Captain 
Dampier, whotold me (says my author) 
that this was the best man inher. Dur- 
ing his stay here, he said he saw several 
ships pass by, but only two came in to 
anchor, As he went to view them, he 
found them to be Spaniards, and retired 
from them; upon which they shot at 
him. Had they been French, he would 
have submitted ; but chose to risque his | 
dying alone on tie island, ‘rather than to 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards in 
those parts, because he apprehended they 


~ would murder him, or make a slave of 


him in the mines; for he feared they 
would spare no stranger who inight be 
capable of discovering the’ South Sea. 
The Spaniards bad landed before he knew 
what they were; and they came so near 
him, that he had much ado to escape ; 
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for they not only shot at him, but pursu- 


_ed himinto the woods; whcre he climb-, 
ed to the top of a tree, at the foot of. 


which they made water, and killed séve- 
ral goats just. by ; but went off again 
without discovering him, He told us 
he was born at Largoin the county of 
Fife, in Scotland, and,was bred a sai- 
lor fora his’ youth. ‘The season of his 
being left here was, a difference betwixt 
him and his captain ; which, together 
with the ship’s being leaky, made him 
willing rather to stay there, than go 
along with him, at first ; and when he 
was at last «willing, the captain would 
not receive him. He bad been in the 
islind before to wood and water, :vhen 
two of the ship’s company were left up- 
on it for six montis, till the ship return- 


ed, being chased thence by two French 


South.Sea ships. He had with him his 
clothes and bedding, with a firelock, 
some powder, bullets, and tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible some 
prectical pieces, and his mathematical 
instruments and books. He diverted 
and provided for jhimself as we'l as he 
could; but for’ toe first. eight. months 
had much ado to bear up against melan- 
choly, and the terror of being left alone 
in such a desolate place. He built two 
huts with pimento trees, coversd them 
with lovg grass, and Jined them with the 
skins of goats, which he killed with his 
gun as he wanted, so, long as his pow- 
der Jasted, which was but a pound ; and 
that being near spent, he got fire by rub- 
bing two sticks of pimento wood toge- 
ther upon his knee. In the lesser hut, 
at some distance from the other, he 
_dressed.his victuals ; and in the larger he 
slept, and employed himself in teading, 
singing of psalms, and praying ;° so, that 
he said he was a.better christian while in 
this place than, ever, he was before, or 
than, he was afraid, he should,ever be 
again. At first he never eat any thing 
till,hunger constrained him; partly for 
 grief;,and partly for want of bread and 
_ salt 5, nor.did he» go to bed till he could 
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watch no longer; the pimento wood, 
which burnt very clear, served him “both 
for firing and candle, and refreshed him 
w th its fragrant smell. He might have 
had fish enough, but could ‘not eat them 
for want of salt, because they occasioned | 
a looseness, except craw-fish, which are 
there-as large as our lobsters, and very 
good ; these he sometimes boiled, and 
at other times broi'ed ; ashe ‘did ‘his 


goats flesh, of which he made very good 


broth ; for they are not so rank as ours 7 


-he kept an account of five hundred that 


he had killed while there, and caught as 
many more, which he mark:d on the 
ea: and let go*. When his powder tail- 
ed, he took them by speed of foot: for’ 
his way of living, and continual exercise 
of walking and running, cleared him of 
all gross humours ; so that he ran witly 
wonde; ful swiftness through the woods, 
and up the rocks and hills ; as we per~ 
ceived when we employed him to catch 
goats for us. We had a tull-dog, which 
we sent, with several of our nimblest 
runners, to help him in catching goats 5 
but he distanced and tired both the dog 
and men, caught the goats, and brought 
them to us on his back. He told us, that 
his agil:ty in pursuing a goat had once 
like to have cost him his life ; he pursu 
ed it with so much eagerness, that he 
catched hold of it on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, of which he was not aware, the 
bushes having’ hid it from him ;’ so that 
he fell with the goat down the ‘said pre- 
cipice.a great height, and was’so Stunned 
aud bruised with the fall, that he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life ; and when 
he came to his senses, found the ‘goat 
dead under him. He lay there about 
twenty-four hours, and ‘was scarce’ able 
to crawl to his hut, which was about®a 
mi'e distant, or to stir abroad® agains in 
ten days. He came at last to réiish‘his - 
meat well enough without salt or bread. 


‘and in the season had plenty of gedd'tur- 


Drie Mei oot Ta ee 
neps, which had been sown’'thete “by 
captain Dampier’s men, and have now — 
overspread some acres of ground. He 
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had enough of good cabbage from the 
cabbage trees, and seasoned his meat with 
the fruit of the pimento trees, which is 
the same as the Jamaica-pepper, and 
smells deliciously... He found there also 
a black pepper, called Malagita, which 
was very good to expel wind, and against 
griping of, the guts. He soon wore out 
all his shoes and clothes, by running 
through the woods; and at last, being 
forced to shift without them, his feet be- 
eame so hard, that he ran every where 
without annoyance: and it wassome time 
Before he could wear.shoes after wefound 


him ; for not being used to any so long, 


his feet.swelled when he came to wear 
them apain After he had conquered 
his melancholy, he diverted himself sonie- 
times by cutting his name on the trees, 
and the time of his being left, and con- 
tinuance there. He was at first much 
pestered with cats and rats, that had 
bred in great numbers fromsome of each 
species which had got ashore from ships 
that put in there to wood and water, 
The rats gnawed his feet and clothes while 
asleep, which obliged him to cherish the 
cats with his goats flesh, by wh ch ma- 
ny of them became so tame, that they 
would lay, about him jn hundreds, and 
soon delivered him from the rats. He 
likewise tamed some kids, and, to divert 
himself,, would now and then sing and 
dance with them and his cats; so that 
by the care of Providence, and vigour of 
his youth, being now about thirty years 
eld, he came at last to conquer all the 
inconveniencies of his solitude, and to be 
very easy. When his clothes wore out he 
made himself a coat of goat-skins, which 
he stitched together with little. thongs of 
the same, that Ire cut with his knife, He 
had no other needle but.a nail, and 
when his knife was worn to the back, 
he made others as well as he could 
ef some iron hinges that were left 
ashore, which he beat thin, and ground 
ypon stones. Having some linen-cloth 
Atrowsers, he sewed himself shirts) with 
-p nail, and stitched them. with the 
worsted of his old stockings, which 
she pulled out on purpose. He. had 
“his last shirt on when vue found him 
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cn the island. At his. first coming. ch. 
board he had so much forgot. his lan- 
guage, for want of use, that we could 
scarcely understand him, for he seemed” 
to speak his words by halves. We of- 
fered bimea dram, but he would not 
touch it, having drank nothing but wa- 
ter since his being: there ; and it was 
some time before he gould relish our 
victuals. _ By this one may see that 
solitude, and retiremént from the woild 
is not such an tusuflerable state of, life as 
most men imagine especially when peéo- 
ple are fairly called or thrown into it un- 


avoicably, as this man wwas, who, in all 
yO} > 


probabihty, must otherwise have perish- 
ed in the seas, the, ship which left him 
being, cast away not long after, and few 
of the company escaped.” We may 
perceive by this stoty, the truth of the’ 
maxim, that ‘* necessity is the mother 
of invention,” since he fonnd means to 
supply his wants in a very natural man- 
nev, so as to maintain his life, though 
not so conveniently, yet as effectually, 
as we are able to do with the help of all 
our arts and society. It may likewise 
instruct us how much a plain and tem- 
Petals way of living concuces .to thé 
ealth of the body and vigour of the 
mind; both which we are apt to destroy - 
by excess and plenty, especially of strong 
liquor, and the variety, as well’as the 
nature, of our meat and drink: for this 
man, when he came to our ordinary me- 
thod of diet and life, though he was 
sober enough, lost much of his strength 
“ie . 


and agility. : 


4. Two young gentlemen, whio 
were brothers and students, sct out on the 
first of August from their father’s farm- 
house, at T'oxen in Norway, in a skiff, 


-which they had procured: and: victualled 


for a short voyage, intending to fish as 
they rowed among the mountains; and, 
if opportunity offered, to go on shore to 
shoct. After they had proceeded about 
four Norway miles of their second day’s 
journey, they came to a large water called 
Ref lake, where they began to fish,’ and 


continued 
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continued four days. ‘Their provisions 
being then nearly-spent, they were pre- 
paring to return home, but first rowed 
over to a small island, about sixteen paces 


long, and eight ‘broad, to draw up:a net 


which they had spread there. Here'they 
both went on shore, leaving most of their 
clothes and their dog in the boat ; but 
while they were busied about the net, a 
sudden storm arose at east, upon which, 
hastening to their boat, they had the mor- 
tification to find it just broken loose, and’ 
driving from the island. As neither of 
them could swim, they stood some time 
torpid with the sudden sense of their mis- 
fortone, and gazed at the boat, which they 
perceived to stop against a bank that pro- 
jected from the opposite shore: m the 
mean time the storm increased, the air 
grew very cold, and they saw the night 
close over them ina situation of inéxpres-- 
sible horror, being almost naked, wholly 
destitute of shelter and provisions, and 
having no prospect before them but to 
perish by the lingering torments of ex- 
cessive hunger,\or to die, by their own 
hands. %4- ©F gu 

During the remaihder of the first day, 
and all the first sight, they stood almost 
on the same spot, exposed to the weather, 
their present suffering being absorbed in 
the dread of the future ; but on the se- 


: iss bd ee 3 2 
‘cond day their hunger compelled their 


attention; and seeking about for Some- 
thing to eat, they found a few herbs and 
some sorrel, of which cach of them ate 
about an ounce.‘ After this repast the 
second night came on, with cold winds, 
aid the severity of the preceding night 
now made them look about for some shel- 
ter ;) and finding some stones, they piled 
them upoa one another, in order to form 
a wretched hovel, into which they.crept, 
and agaia Waited for tne morning, thouga 
without hope, of deliverance... ‘Lhe next 
day they found a few more herbs and sor- 
rel, whict afforded them two meals. of the 
same quantity as before ; and though they 
sought for more yet none was to be found 


till the next day, when they were avain 


Aster they had continuet in fhis con li- 


supplied, with, the same slender repast. 


tion eight days, their appetite was be- 
VOL. My a 
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come outrageous, and their strength was 
gradually exhausted : their boat still re= 
maiied in sight, and their dog continued 
to watch over whatthey had left onboard. 

For this fidelity they would, inany other 

situation, havé been solicitous to reward 

him ; but they now considered him only 

as something that might be eaten, and 
therefore spent whole hours in whistling, 
encouraging and inviting him over, hop- 
ing he would take the water, and swim 
to them. But though he often came to 
the edge of the boat, and seemed ready’ 
to plunge into the stream, he as often 
yrent back ; and on the morning of the 

ninth day, disappeared. From the beat 

he found his way home, and by his howl-: 
ing and moaning, as well as by his return- 

ing alone, the family, conjectured that 
some misfortune had happened to the 
young gentlemen. It was known in ge- 
neral which way they took, and a servant 
was dispatched after them the eleventh 
day: The man’arrived at the mountain, 
whence he distovered the boat but see- 
ing nothing of the owners, he returned 
with an account of his fruitless expedi- 
tion, and it was concluded that the young 
gentlemen were drowned. In the mean 
time exttemeé languor had somewhat miti- 
gated their sense of pain, and they had 
both resigned themselves to their fate. 

Oa the 12th day the eldest appeared to. 
bé'dving, as his heart throbbed with such 
violence as'to be heard ; ‘and the young>' 
est, with the last’ remains of life, inscribed 
ash etaccount of their misfortunes with his’ 
knifeon some woodthat was most in sight. 


“At night they embraced each other mu-= 


tifaily, committing themselves to God,. 
and éxpecting death before morning ; but 
they had scarcely lain down by each other 
in their hovel, before they heard the tram~ 
pling of horses in then ighbouringmoun- 
tain ; and being invigorated at the sound, 


‘one of them called out loud enough to 


be heard. ' The horsemen ‘were another 
party, sent out to seek them, and who, 
the moment they heard the voice from 
the island, hastened to the bort, and 
brought them off... Both survired the 
hardships they hid saffered. in this dread- 
ful situation ; and the youn.e" of the 
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brothers drew up the account from which 
this is taken. 
25. The late Sir Hugh Ackland, 
of Devonshire, apparently died of a fever, 
and was laid out as dead: the nurse, with 
two of the footmen, sat up with the 
corpse. Lady Ackland sent them-a bot- 
tle of brandy to drink ip the night: one 
of the servants being an atch rogue, told 
the other that his master dearly loved 
brandy when he was alive, and, says he, 
Tam resolved he shall drink one glass with 
us now he is dead.. The fellow accord- 
ingly poured out a bumper of brandy, 
and forced it down his throat: a gug- 
gling immediately ensued, and a violent 
motion of the neck and upper part of the 
breast. The other footman and the 
nurse were so. terrified, that they ran 
down stairs; and the brandy genius hast- 
ening away with rather too much speed, 
tumbled down stairs head-foremost. ‘The 
noise of the fall, and his cries, alarmed a 
young gentleman that slept in the house 
that night, who got up, and went to the 
room where the corpse lay, and, to his 
great surprise, saw Sir Hugh sitting up- 
right. He called the servants ; Sir Hugh 
was put into a warm bed, and the phy- 
sician and apothecary were sent for. These 
gentlemen ina few weeks perfectly xe- 
stored their patient to health, and he 
lived several years after, ‘The ahove, says 
the writer, is well known to the people 
in Devonshire, as in most companies. Sir 
Hugh used to tell this strange circum- 
stance, and talk of his resurrection by 
his brandy footman, to whom; when 
he really died, he left a handsome ane 
nuity. , 
26. In a village situated between 
Caen and Viré, on the borders of the dis- 
trict called the Grove, there dwelt a pea- 
gant of a surly untoward temper, who 
frequently beat and abused his wife, inso* 
much that the neighbours were sometimes 
ebliged by her outcries to interfere, in or 
er to preyeat further mischief. Being 
at length weary with living always with 
one whom he hated, he resolved to make 
away with her. He pretended to be re. 
conciled, altered tis conduct, and on ho. 
lidays invited her to walk out with him in- 
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to the fields, for pleasure and recreation. 
One evening, in summer time, after a 
very hot.day, he carried her to ccol and 
repose herself on the borders of a spring, 
in a place very shady and solitary. He 
pretended to be very thirsty: the clear- 
ness of the water tempted them to drink 5 
he laid himself down on his belly, and 
swilled large draughts of it, bighly com- 
mending the sweetness of the water, and 
advising her to refresh herself in hke man- 
ner : she believed himand complied. As 
soon as he saw her in that posture, he 
threw himself upon her, and plunged her 
head into the water, in order to drown 
her. She struggled hard, but could not 
have saved herself had it not been for the 
assistance of a dog who used to follow, 
was fond of her, and never left her com- 
pany. He immediately few upon the 
husband, seized him by the throat, made 
him let go his hold, and saved the life of 
his mistress. 

27. The following remarkable straa 
tagem was employed by an Italian to save 
his life. Some savages, nto whose hands 
he had fallen, preparing to, put him to 
death, he told them that they were much 
in the wrong to wish to destroy a man 
who carried them all in his heart. This 
speech amazed the barbarians ; he assurcd 
them, that if they would allow him till 
the next day, he would convince them of 
the truth of what he affirmed; adding, 
‘that if he deceived them, they should do 
with him whatever they pleased. He 
easily obtained the reprieve he requested: 
then having fixed a small Jooking-glass on 
his breast, he went up to the savages, 
who being greatly surprised to see thems 
selves, as they thought, in the man’s 
heart, granted him his life, 
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Of such Persens as have taken Poison, and 
Quantities of othér dangerous Things, 
evilhout Damage thereby. 


Purcuas tells of the herb Addad, that 
‘itis bitter, and the root of it \s so ex-, 
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eetdingly venomous, that a single drop 
of the juice of it will killa man in the 
space of one hour.” This nimble ‘mes-. 


~ senger of death makes its approaches to 


the fortress of life so speedily, and with- 
al so sure, that it is not for the virtue of 


any antidote to make haste enough to 


overtake it, or to overpower and coun- 
terworkit; yet of the like dangerous 
drugs, taken without sensible harm, see 
the following histories. 

1. Mithridates, that warlike king of 
Pontus and Bithynia, when in the war 
with the Romans he was overcome in 


‘battle by Pompey, determined to finish 


his life by poison, and therefore drank a 
draught of it himself, and gave others to 
his daughters, who would needs, accom- 
pany their father in death. ‘They (over- 
come by the force of the ‘poison) fell 
down dead at his feet: but the king 
himseif, having formerly accustomed 
his body to the use of antidotes, found 
that the poison he had taken was of no 
nse to bim in this his last extremity ; 
and therefore gave his throat to be cut by 
his friend Bystocus, who with his sword 
gave him that death which he in vain 
expected from the poisonous draught he 
had swallowed. 

2. Conradus bishop of Constance, at 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, drank 
off a spider that had fallen mto the cup 
of wine, while he was busied in the con- 
gecration of the elements ; yet did he 
not receive the least hurt or damage 
thereby. : 

3, « While I was a boy,” saith Fal- 
lopius, “ and was sick of the cholic, if 
took ascruple of scammony, and yet had 
not one stool by it; and I saw a German 
scholar at Ferrara, who took at once a 
whole ounce of scammony (I say of 
scammony, not diagridium), and yet was 
no ways stirred by it.” 

“4, Theophrastus tells of ‘Thrasyas, 
who was most excellently skilled in all 
sorts of herbs, that “‘ yet he would of- 
ten eat whole handfuls of the roots of 
hellebore without harm.” And he also 
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tells of one Eudemus, a Chian, that ‘in 
one day he took twenty-two potions of 
hellebere, and yet was not purged th>re- 
by :”? and that, “ supping the same nizht 
ashe used, he did not return any thing 
he had taken by vomit.’’ ‘ 

5. Schenckius relates the history of a 
woman, from an eye-witness of the truth 
of it, that “ she intending to procure 


abortion to herself, swallowed down halt 
a. pound weight of quicksilver in sub- 


stance ; and though she had done this 
more than once or twice, yet it always 
passed through her as soon almost as she 
had taken it, and that without hurt.” 

6. A certain man condemned for a 
capital crime, ‘was set free by pope Leo, 
the tenth of that name; for that with. 
out any previous antidote, he had swal- 
lowed down almost an ounce of arsenic, 
and received no hurt thereby. 

7, The weight of thirty grains of an- 
timonial glass prepared hath been taken 
without any harm, as Schentkius redorts 
from Albertus Wimpineus. F 

8, “I knew aman,’’ saith Garsias ab 
Horto, “who was counsellor to Niza- 
moxa 3 he would daily eat three shivers 
of opium, which weighed ten drams and 
more; and though he seemed always to 
be stupid, and as one ready to sleep, 
yet would he very aptly and learnedly 
discourse of any thing propounded to 
him ; so much iscustom able to per- 
form.” 

9. Albertus Magnus saith, ‘ he hath 
geen a maid at Collen, who, at three 
rears of age, would search about the 
walls of the house, hunting for spi- ~ 
ders, which she would not only eat, but 
delighted in that feeding, and yet conti+ 
nued in good habit of body.” 

10. The Ethiopians that dwell near 
unto the river Hydaspis do familiarly feed 
upon serpents and scorpions, without 
any harm by such food : “* which certain= 
ly proceeds from no other thing than a 
secret and wonderful constitution of the 
body,” saith Mercurialis. 

il. Rundeletius, an excellent physi- 

fol. 136.—({2.) Zuing. vol, 2.1. 3. p-327.— 
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cian, and, Regius professor at the uni+ 
versity of Montpelier, saith, “he saw a 
Spaniard in. a very hot season, who 
swallowed down half an ounce of opium 
without any discernible alteration | in 
him.”? : 

, 12. Sealiger tells of the king of Cam- 
baia’s son, that “he was fed with poison 
from his infancy,’’ and that “ although 
himself continued in health, yet at last 
his flesh became so venomous, that the 
flies, and such insects as sucked any of 
his blood, swelled and, died: his very 


breath was dangerous to those that spake’ 


with him: andthosewomenwhomhe used 
for his lust, were never the subjects of a 
second dalliance, but passed from his bed 
to their. burial.” | 

13. Aristotle relates itofa girl, ‘* who 
began by little and little to be nourished 
by poisons, and that at last custom pas- 
sed into nature ; for she was as well fed 
and nourished by those poisonous things 
as by any other kind of common food.”’ 
He adds further, ‘* that the heart of this 
girl had but little heat in it, and the pas- 
sages verysmall ; so that, by the strength 
of the digestive faculty, the poison was 
exceedingly changed and altered before it 
could reachto the heart. . The girl her- 
self, through this her education, became 
so poisonous, that with her spittle, or 
any other moisture which came from her, 
she would kill such as came near her ; as 
also they who had to do with her died im- 
mediately.” 

14. Avicenna writes, that ** in his time 
there lived a man whom all poisonous 
things would fly from; if any of them 
had accidentally bitten him, they all died 
forthwith, whilst he received no hurt by 
them. At last there set upon him a lar- 
ger sort of serpent, which having bitten 
him, them an was cast into a fever for two 
days, but the serpent died presently upon 
it.”’ . . 

15. Sabinus was bishop of Canusium : 
he was far gone in years, and blind, but. 


famous for the gift of prophecy, which. 


he.was known to have. His archdeacon 
thinking he lived too long, and hoping 
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for the bishopric after his decease, hada 
wicked design upon his life ; and to that 
purpose had dealt with, his’ butler to mix 
some poison with the bishop’s drink, and 
to give it him when he ealled for it. The 
butler had consented, and brought the 
cup accordingly :_ when the old man re- 
fused to receive it at his hand, saying 
withal, “Do you drink off that which 
you now offer to me.” “The butler, in 
fear of that just punishment which he had 
merited by his treachery, was about to 
drink off the poisonous cup, whea Sabi- 
nus hindered him, and. withal, * Go,” 
said he, **to the author of this treason, 
and tell him from me, that I will drink up 
this poisonous draught, but for all that 
he shall never enjoy the bishopric.’? 
Sabinus drank it all off, and received no 
hurt thereby ; but the. archdeacon died 
the same hour, though he had tasted of 
No poison. 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of such as have been happily cured of divers 


very dangerous Diseases and Wounds, 
be 


Puystcians among the Indians were 
of that honour, that excepting only their 
Erachmanni, they had no sort of men 
whom they received with, equal venera- 
tion and reverence. ‘They deservedly ac- 
counted that a noble study that was con- 
yersant about the preservation of the bo- 
dy of man in its due soundness of consti- 
tution and health, The frailty of it they 
knew was assaultable by a thousand acci- 
dents, to meet with whith no acguirable 
wisdom andexperience can bethought too 
much in them who have taken upon them 
so worthy a profession ; and thereupon 
they suited the honour to the difficulty of 
theemployment, wherein some have hap- 
pily succeeded, though to some patients 
chance hath proved the best physician. 

1. Sebastinus, king of Portugal, pas- 
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sing from Conimbrica to Lisbon, was re- 
ceived in his way at a sea-port town with 
all possible expressions of joy; the 
streets were clean swept, and strewed 
with sweet flowers ; every house breathed 
out sweet odours from the precious spi- 
ces and gums burnt therein; a numerous 
multitude filled the streets to behold the 


_king as he passed, attended with troops 


of lords and ladies: amongst the rest that 
came to gaze, was a poor fisherman, who 
had grown old upon the sea, who was no 
sooner in the street, but he grew giddy, 
and, as ong that was planet-struck, fell 
down, and as the king passed, was car- 
ried in a swoon to a house near at hand: 
two physicians. were sent to attend him, 
who supposed he was taken with an apo- 
plexy, but finding no. success, left him 


fordead. ‘Three days after the king re-_ 


turned, inquired of his condition, and 
being informed, sent Thomas a Veiga to 
him, a most excellent. physictan: he 
first inquires of the life and profession. of 


‘the man, and being instructed therein, 


he. persuaded. himself, that the sweet 
perfumes whereunto he had been unac- 
customed, had given the occasion of his 
distemper ; he caused him to be carried 
to the sea-side, and tu be covered with 
sedge, sea-weeds and mud: here the man 
taking in, the scent and air he had been 
used to, afterfour hours opened his eyes, 
began to knowthem that wereabout him, 
and after a day’s time was perfectly well 
as before. Such is the extraordinary force 
of custom. 

2. Anno 1602, I saw at Prague a Bo- 
hemian rustic, named Matthew ; he was 
aged about thirty-six : this man for two! 
years together, with a strange and un- 
heard-of dexterity in his throat, used of- 
ten in the company of suchas sat drink- 
ing, to take an iron knife of the usual 
bigness, with a haft of horn, and_ this 
{after the manner, of a juggler) he 
would put down his.throat, and drink a 
good draught of ale after it, the price of 
his bold attempt. But he could recover 
it at his pleasure, and with a singular art 


(1.) Zacut. Lucit. Prax, Adm, 1. 8. obs. 99. 
monit, p. 125,126, 127, 


take it by the point, and draw. it out, 
But, by I know not what misfortune, the 
day after Easter of the same year he 
swallowed the same knife so far, that it 
descended into his very stomach, and 
by no artifice of bis could be drawn back 
any more. He was half dead through 
the apprehension of death that would uu- 
doubtedly follow ; but after he had re- 
tained the. knife, in the manner aforesaid, 
for the space of seven weeks andtwo days 
entire, by. the use and means of attrac- 
tive plaisters, made up with loadstone and 
other things, the knife point, bya naterak 
impulse, began to make its way out neat 
to the orifice of the stomach: which 
perceived, the. patient (though many 
dissuaded him because of ‘the imminent 
hazard of his life) was very earnest that 
incision. might be made, and:so the knife 
drawn out, which at length he obtained 
by. many intreaties ; and on ‘Thursday. 
after Whitsuntide, about seven o'clock in 
the morning, all was happily performed 
by Florianus Marthis, of Brandenburg, 
the chief surgeon both of the city and 
kingdom. The knife is laid up amongst 
the emperor’s choicestrarities, and shew- 
ed asan incredible miracle to the cour 
tiers and others im the city: the lengths 
of this knife is nine inches, and the co. 
lour of it was so changed in the stomach, 
as. if it had all that:time lain in the fite. 
Therustic inthe space of some few weeks, 
by the care of his‘expert surgeon, with- 
out further sickness or trouble (as him- 
self hath sometimes told me), and’ con- 
trary to the, determinate assertions of 
physicians in their aphorisms, -recover- 
ed his former health in so perfect a man- 
ner, that soonsafter he married. 

3. Johannes Sobiratius for many years: 
together had such a convulsion, that his 
knees and legs were so pulled together, 
that he was not able to go. | But being 
one day. taken with a sudden: and vehe- - 
ment anger against a servant of his, he 
did thereby so stir and heat his body, that 
forthwith the nerves of his legs were 
distended, so that he was able te stand 
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upright, and ito walk without any sense 
vf pain. 

4. A certain cardinal was sick ofanim- 
posthume, and now the collected matter 
was got in such manner into his throat, 
that it cavsed great difficulty of breath- 
ing, and threatened to strangle him im- 
mediately. The physicians had desert- 
ed him, as a man whose case was utter- 
ly desperate, when his servants, eager 
after spoil, entered’ his chamber, and 
seized upon all the ornaments of it. 
They took down the hangings, pictures, 
statues, carried out the carpets, cushions, 
and the very clothes of their master, yea, 
his cardinal’s gown, while he yet breath- 
ed and looked upon them. The cardinal 
kept an ape, and he having observed how 
his fellow servants hadbeen busied, comes 
also himself into the chamber, lovks 
round about him to see what there was 
left for him ; he finds nothing but only 
the cardinal’s cap, which lay neglected 
upon the ground: this he merrily takes 
up,and putsuponhisown head. This spec- 
tacle moved the almost dying cardinal to 
a most extreme laughter, the laughter 
broke the imposthume, and after he had 
well vomited he was restored to his health 
and the recovery of his embezzled 
goods. 

5. Sextus Pomponius, the governor of 
the hither Spain, and father to one that 
had been pretor, while he was present in 
his barns at the winnowing of bis corn, 
was seized with terriblepains of the gout; 
he thrust therefore his legs above the 
knees into aheap of wheat, and by this 
way of drying his feet, received ease in 
a wonderful manner, and afterwards up- 
on the same occasion made use of the 
same remedy. 

6. Mr. Stenkins, the famous oculist 
(as both himselfand an illustrious person 
that was present at the cure informed 
me), hada maid brought to him of about 
eighteen years of age, having a couple 
of cataracts that she had brought with 
her into the world, by reason of which 
she had lived absolutely blind from the 
first moment of ber birth. ‘This maid 
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beingbrought to the free use of her eyes, 
was so ravished at the surprising specta- 
cle of so many and various objects as 
presented themselves to her unacquainted 
sight, that almost every thing she saw 
transported her with such admiration and 
delight, that she was in danger of losing 
the eyes of her mind by those of her 
body, and to fulfil'that mystical Arabian 
proverb, which advises to shut the win- 
dows that the house may be light. * 

7. Paleologus the Second, emperor of 
Constantinople, was dangerously sick, 
and when nature nor the art of his phy- 
sicians could at all profit him, and that. 
he had kept his bed for about a year, 
to the great prejudice of the state, the 
empress was.informed by an old woman, 
that it was impossible her husband should 
recover, unless he was continually vexed 
and provoked by harsh dealing and ill 
usage, for by that means the humours 
that were the occasion of his sickness, 
would be dissipated and discharged, 
This advice was approved, and by this 
way of contrary cure (as one would 
think) the empress proceeded : she began 
continually to vex and torment him to 
an exceeding height, scarce observing’ 
him in any one thing that he commanded. 
With these frequent and incessant vexa- 
tions, the malignant humours were dis- 
cussed by fhe augmentation of heat, 
and the emperor did so perfectly recover, 
that throughout those twenty years which 
he survived this malady, even to the 
sixtieth year of his age, he remained 
sound and well. 


8. A certain man (saith Solenander) 
lay sick upon his bed, and in all appear- 
ance entering upon the last moments of 
his life, at which time came an enemy 
of his, and inquired of his servant 
where his master was: * He is,” said 
he, “in his bed, in such condition, 
that he is not likely to live out this day.” 
But he (as the manner of the Italians 
is) resolving he should die by his hands, 
enters his chamber, and giving the sick 
person a desperate stab, departs; but by 
the flux of blood that issued from that 
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wound, andthe diligent attendance for 
his cure, the man recovered, receiving 
as it were a new life from him who came 
for no other purpose than to assure him- 
self of his death. 

9. Nicholaus, an architect, fell head- 
long from an high tower. and yet was 
so far from being hurt by so dreadfula 
fall, that he received an advantage tlere- 
by ; for whereas before he halted on one 
foot, he ever afterwards went upright. 

10. Udalricus baron’ of Hoenstone, 
a valiant person, was disfigured by a 
most protuberant wen, which had been 
long growing upon him: this man was 
colonel of the Switzers under the empe- 
ror Maximilian the First. In the war 
of Milan, it fortuned that the colonel’ 
was run through the neck with the point 
of a lance, and received thereby so for- 
tunate a blow, that the wound from his 
enemy was the perfect cure of his wen, 
as himself used afterwards to boast. 

11. Alphonsus king of Arragon lay 
sick at Capua, and receiving no help by 
the administration of his physicians, be- 
took himself to the reading of Q Cur- 
tius’s History of the Acts of Alexander 
the Great, wherein he took such delight, 
that he was thereby recovered to his for- 
mer health, as is related by Antonius 
Panormita and Aeneas Sylvius. So also 
Ferdinand king of Spain and Sicily reco- 
vered his health that was despaired of 
by his physicians, by reading the history 
of Titus Livius, - Attthe taking of Roan 
by the duke of Espernon, so strange 
wounds were observed, as that their 
cures, defeating all the rules of art, passed 
for miraculous. One of the soldiers of 
the duke’s guards, called Faure, received 
a cannon-shot in his belly. which passed 
quite through, leaving an orifice bigger 
than a hat-crown, so that the surgeons 
~ could not imagine, though it were possi- 
ble the bowels should remain unoffended, 
that nature could have supplied so wide a 
breach, which notwithstanding she did, 
and to that perfection, that the party 
found himself as wellas before. Another 
of the same condition, called Ramée, and 
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of the place (they being both natives 

of St. Jean d’ Angely) received a mus- 

ket-shot, which entering at his mouth, 

came out at the nape of his neck, who+ 
was also perfectly cured. Which two 
extravagant wounds being reported) to 

the king, his majesty took them both 
into his particular dependence, saying 
those were men that could ‘not die, 

though they afterwards both ended their 

days in his service. 

- 12, I was. familiarly acquainted with 

a man of no mean condition, whoabout 
sixteen years ago, being accused of high 

matters, was brought to Berne, where 

he was several times tortured upon the 

rack with great rigour: notwithstanding 

he constantly affirmed (in the midst of 
all his pain) that he was mnocent; so 

that at last he was freed and restored to 

his dignity. ‘This person formany years 

past, had been miserably tormented with 

the gout; but from the time of his tor- 

tures before-mentioned, and the use of 
the Valesian baths, his health was so 

far confirmed, that being alive at this 

day, he never was sensible of the least 

pain of his gout; but although he is now 

old, he is able to stand and walk ina much 

better manner than he could before. 

13. A young woman married, but 
without children, hada disease about her 
jaws, and under her check, like unto 
kernels, and the disease so corrupted her 
face, that she could scarce, without 
great shame, speak unto any man. This 
woman was admonished in her sleep to 
go to king Edward, and get him to wash 
her face with water, and she should be 
whole. Tio the court she came; and 
the king hearing of the matter, disdained 
not to undertake it, but having a bason 
of water brought unte him, he dipped 
his hand therein, and washed the woman’s 
face, and’touched the: diseased part of- 
tentimes, sometimes also signing it with 
the sign of the cross. When he had 
thus washed it, the hard crust. or skin 
was softened, the tumours dissolved, 
and drawing his hand by divers of the 
holes, out thence came divers little worms, 
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whereof, and of «corrupt matter and 


blood, they were full. The king ‘still 
pressed it with his hand to bring forth the 
corruption, and endured the stench of it, 
until by such pressing he hadbrought forth 
all the ‘corruption! ‘This done, he com- 
manded her a sufficient allowance every: 
_ day for all things necessary, until she 

had réceived me health, which was 
within a week after 5 and whereas'she was 


ever before barren, within :one year she) 


hada child by her husband. :, ‘This. dis- 
ease hath sincé: been called the King’s 
Evil, and is frequently cured. by the 
touch of the kings of England. 


14. Sir John Cheeke was one of the’ 


tutors to king Edward the Sixth, and 
afterwards secrctaty of state; much did 
the kingdom value him, but more the 
king; for being once desperately sick, 
the king carefully inquiring of him every 
day, at last his physician told him there 
was no hope of his life, being given 
over by him for a dead man: “ No,” 
said the king, “ke will not die at this 
time, for this morning I begged his.life 
from God in my prayers, and obfained 
it:’? which accordingly came to pass; 
and soon after, contrary to all expectation, 
he wonderfully recovered.. This, saith 
_ Dr. Fuller, was attested by the old earl 

of Huntingdon, bred up in his. child- 
hood with king Edward, to sir Thomas 


Cheeke, who was.alive anno 1654, and. 


eighty years of age. 

15. Duffe, the threescore and eigh- 
teenth king of Scotland, laboured with 
a new and unheard-of disease, no cause 
apparent, all remedies bootless, his body 
languishing in a continual sweat, and his 
strength apparently decaying ; insomuch 
that he was suspected to be bewitched, 


which was increased by a rumour, that 


certain witches of Forest. in. Murray 
practised his destruction, arising from a 


word which a girl let fall, that the king: 


should die shortly ; who being, examined 
by Donald, captain of the castle, and 
tortures shewed her, confessed the truth, 
and how her mother was one of the as- 
sembly... When certain. soldiers being 
sent in search, surprised them’ roasting 
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the waxen image of the king before @ 
soft fire, to the end that as the wax 
melted by degrees, so should the king 
dissolve by little and little, and consume 
with the consumption of the other. The 
image being broken, and the witches 
executed, the king recovered his usual ~ 
health in a moment. - 

-16.. When Albertus Basa, physi- 
cian to the king of Poland, returned out 
of Italy, he went to Paracelsus, who’ 
then lived at the city of Vitus, and with 
him he went to visit a sick person, of 
whom all who were there present said 
“that he could not possibly live above 
an hour or two; and by reason of an in- 
disposition in his breast, a defect in his 
pulse, and failitg in his spirits, -they 
pronounced of him, that he would not 
outlive a few hours.” Paracelsus said, 
it would be so indeed in despite of all 
that skill in physic which the humourists 
have, but that he might easily be restor- 
ed by that true art which God had shut 
up in nature: and thereupon he invited 
the sick man to dine with him the next’ 


-day.. He then produced a certain dis- 


tillation, three drops. of which he gave 
to the patient in wine, which immediately 
so restored the man, that he was well 
that night, ard the next day came to 
Paracelsus’s inn, and dined with him in 
sound and perfect health, to the admira- 
tion of all men. 


(17. @ M. de Botaquet, a gentle. 
man born in Normandy, and’ captain 
in the service of the United Provinces, 
fought a duel at Deift in Holland, and 
was run through the heart in the left 
side ; when he received the wound, he 
fell down, so that his antagonist thought: 
him dead, and immediately, fled. The 
surgeons in Holland did every thing in 
their power, and afterwards closed up the 
wound, so that the patient went abroad 
to his usual occupation. Some time 
after however he grew weak; the flesh 
of his body perceptibly wasted away day 
after day, so that the Dutch physicians 
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could be of nouse to. him; his. friends 
therefore advised him to goto Paris to cou- 
sule M. Juif, a celebrated surgeon, in the 
reign cf Louis X11. who being exactly 
informed of the cirenmstances of the acci- 
dent and the remedies formerly applied 
to the wound, told the gentleman he 
would undertake to cure hin. if he would 
strictly follow his prescriptions 5, but in-, 
formed him atthe same time. that this 
could not be done unless he would con- 
sent’ to endure at sixteen several times 
asmuch pain as a. man suileys who is 
broken ‘alive onthe wheel.;, that his life 
was. lost unless he did this, and he gave 
him an hour to consider his proposal. Ia 
the meantime he went to visit another pa- 


tient. When he returned, M. de Botaquet | 


declared his resolution to undergo the 
torment; M. Juif then took .him into, 
his house, applied some preparations 
tothe place where-the sword had enter- 
ed, and after two days made a square 
aperture.in the right, side of his breast, 
of, such abigness that he could conveni- 
ently, put his hand into it, cutting two 


ribs, and immediately. singemng the bones; . 


after which, .as. he found the, patient’s 
lungs in the worst, condition by putrefac- 
tion, he pulled them towards, the aper- 
ture,.and, with,a pair of scissars cut. off 
the greater part of them ; for the sword 
had hurt the lungs in the highest and 
thickest part, and ail below the wound was 
corrupted : he then applied to the lungs 
such things as he thought fit, and left the 
patient til next day ; at which time he 
handled the lungs with his hand as if 
they had been an exterior limb, and con- 


-tinued to:do so for thirteen days; at the 


end of which the inward parts grew sensi- 


ble; the patient at the same time declared 


that he found it impossible to endure the 
pain, and,that, he was resolved to >die 
rathenthan suffer the torment any longer ; 
he was. however persuaded by his friends 
to go through the operation. The sixteen 
days being past, thesurgeon did not touch 
the interior parts any. more, and the 


> . 


his ordinary business. 
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required, some ;time, and the patient con-, 
stautly wore a piece of silver plate on the. 
place... The patient was afterwards in | 
good health, and lived, as he .had done, 
before :. his temper, continued the same, 
being of a merry, disposition: he, per- 
formed all his usual functions, and felt no 
inconvenience from the accident except 
that he experienced, in some measure a 
shortness of breath, which however, did. 
not prevent. him frem going through, 
' e lived about. 
ten years after, and died of a fevef,  .% 
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Of Stratagems in War for the amusing 
and defrating of the Enemy, and taking 
of Cities, ce. ago Stag ig 


Marcexirus was called the Roman’ 
sword, and Fabius their shield or buckler: 
for as the one was a resolute and sharp 
assaulter of the enémy, so the other was 
as cautious and circumspect a preserver 
of hisarmy. These two qualities, when- 
soeyer taey aré happily met together in 
one man, they make an able commander: 
but to render a general complete, there 
ought to be a certain fineness of wit and 
invention, and a quickness of appre- 
hension and discerning, by the one to 
inttap the enemy, and by the other to 
avoid the snares which the enemy hath 
Ja‘d for him: in these 0. man was_per- 
haps a greater master than he who is 
next mentioned. 

1. When the strength and power of 
the Carthaginians was broken, Hanni- 
bal betook himself to Antiochus, the 
great king of Asia; him he stirred up- 
against the Romans, and made him vic- 
toriuus in a naval fight by this subtil 
device of his: He had caused-a great 
number of serpents to be gathered and 
inclosed in éarthen pots; these he 


opening in the-side was closed up, which ordered to be thrown into the Romar. 
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vessels in the heat of the fight in great 
plenty ; the Romans, terrified at these 
unlooked-for enemies, began first to 
abate their vigour in fighting, and their 
fears increasing upon them, soon after 
betook themselves to flight. 

2. Mithridates, king of Pontus, was 
overcome by Lucullus in a great battle, 
and forced to quit the field to save him- 
self by a hasty flight: the pursuers fol- 
lowed close after him, when he caused 
great quantities of go'd to be scattered, 
whereby the edge of the pursuit -was 
taken off; and though the Romans there- 
by had a great prey, yet they suffered a 
more noble one to escape their hands by 
the fault of their inconsiderate covetous- 
ness. 

3. The island of Sark, joining to 
Guernsey, was surprised by the French, 
and could never have been recovered 
again by force, having corn and cattle 
enough upon the place to feed so inany as 
would serve to defend it, and being evcry 
way so inaccessible, as it might be held 
against the Gre:t Turk; yet in queen 
Mary’s time, by the industry of a gentle- 
man of the Netherlands; it was in this 
manner retaken. He anchored in the road 
with one ship of small burcen,and preten- 
ding the death of his merchant, besought 
the [‘rench, being about thirty in number, 
that they might bury their merchant in 
hallowed ground, and in the chapel of that 
isle, offering as a present to the French, a 
quantity of such commodities as they 
had on board; whereunto the French 
yielded, upon condition that they should 
not come on shore with a weapon, no 
not so much as a knife. Then did the 
Flemings put a coffin into their boat, not 
filled with a dead carcase, but with 
swords, targets, and harquebusses. The 
French receiving them at their landing, 
and searching every one so narrowly, 
that they could not hide a penknife, gave 
them leave to draw their coffin up the 
rocks with great difficulty, Some part of 
the French tookthe Flemish boat, and row- 
ed aboard the ship to fetch the commodi- 
ties promised, and what else they pleas- 
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ed: but being entered, they were taken 
and bound. The Flemings on land, 
when they had carried their coffin into 
the chapel, shut the door to them, and 
taking their weapons out of- the coffin, 
set upon the French: they run to the 
cliff, and cried to their company aboard 
the ship to come to succour them ; but 
finding the boat charged with the Flem- 
ings, they yielded up themselves and the 
place. 

4. The stratagem by which Philip 
the father of Perses, king of Mace- 
don, won Prinassus, is woithy of noting, 
saith Sir Walter Raleigh : he attempted 
it by a mine, and finding the earth so 
stony that it resisted his work, he never-. 
theless commanded tlre pioneers to make 
a noise under ground, and secretly in 


‘the night-time he raised great mounts 


about the entrance of the mine, to breed 
an opinion in the besieged, that the 
work went marvellously forward. At 
length he sent word to the townsmen,that 
by his undermining, two acres of their 
wall stood upon wooden props, to which 
if he gave fire, and entered by a breach, 
they should expect no mercy. The Pri- . 
nassians little thought that he had fetched 
all his earth and rubbish by night a great 
way off, to raise up those heaps which 
they saw, but rather that all had been 
extracted out of the mines ; wherefore 


‘they suffered themselves to be outfaced,, 


and gave up the town as lost, which the 
cuemy had no hope to win by force. 

5, When Kiangus had declared hime 
self a subject to the empire of China, 
the Tartars sent a great army against him, 
Kiangus feigned to fly; but in the rear he 
placed very many carts and waygons, 
which were all covered carefully, as if 
they had carried the richest treasures 
they possessed, but in real truth the} 
carried nothing but many great and lesser 
pieces of artillery, with their mouths 
turned upon their enemies. The Tar- 
tars intending to rifle their carriages, 
hastily pursue, fight without order, and 
fall upon the prey with all the greediness 
imaginable ; but-those that accompanied 


(1.) Sabel, Exempl. 1, 6. c. 6. p. 343.—(2,) Ibid, p. 344.—/3.) Raleigh’s Hist. World, L ec. 2, 
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whe watons, firing the artillery, took 


off a great part of the army, and withal 
Kiangus, wheeling about, came Upon 
them, and made a strange carnage 
amongst them. 

6. Xerxes’s navy was come to Pha- 
Jericum, and lay upon the neighbouring 
shores of the Athénian territories: he 


- had also drawn his Jand-army to the sea- 


coasts, that so he might be in the sight 
of the Grecians with all his forces at 
once; then did the Peloponnesians resolve 
toretire to the Isthmus, and would hear 
No propositions to the contrary. ‘They 
intended therefore to set sail in the night, 
and all the captains of the ships had 
orders to be accordingly prepared. The- 
mistocles perceiving the Greeks would 
by this means lose the command of the 
Streights, and the conveniency of their 
present station, dispersing themselves 
into their particular towns, bethought 
himself of this stratagem. He had with 
him one Sicinus, a Persian captive, of 
whose fidelity he did not doubt, as being 
the instructor of his children: him he 
sends privately to Xerxes with this mes-~ 
sage ; “* That Themistocles, the general 
of the Athenians, was of his party, and 
that in the first place he gavehim to under- 
stand, that the Grecians were preparing 
for flight ; that he advised him not, to 
suffer their escape, but that forthwith he 
would set upon them, while in disorder, 
and before their land army was with 
them ; that by this means he should be 
sure to overthrow all their naval forces 
at once.” Xerxes received this advice 
with great thanks as from a friend, and 
immediately gave order to the admirals 
of the navy, that they shonld_ silently 
prepare all ships for fight, and send two 
hundred of them to shut up all passages, 
and surround the islands, that there 
might be no w2y of escape for the 
enemy. It was done, and thus the Grecks 
were forced to fight where they would 
not, though the mest convenient place 
for themselves; and by this pru- 
dent management of ‘Themistocles 
they obtained a naval victory, such as 
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had not been before amongst the Greeks 
or Barbarians. After which Xerxes, 
still intending to press upon them with 
their Jand forces, and such others he 
had yet unbroken at sea, ‘Themistocles 


‘found amongst the captives Arnaces, 


one of Xerxev’s ennuchs 5 him he sends 
to the king, ‘to let him know, that «the 
Greeks being now masters at sea, had 
decreed to sail with their navy, to the 
Hellespont to cut, dewn the bridge he 
had there built, to hinder his. return 
home; that he being solicitous for hig 
safety, would advise him with all speed 
to retire thither, and to pass over his 
army, while in the mean time he would 
contrive delays to hinder th: Greeks 
from the pursuit ef him.” The Barba- 
rians, terrified with this message, hastily 
retired, and by this deceit the Greeks 
eased themselves of a heavy burden. _ 
7. The Persian war with Greece being 
over, Themistocles determined to rebuild 
Athens, and to surround it with walls, 
with all the speed that might be. The 
Spartans found themselves aggrieved at 
it, and therefore sent one of /£gina to 
Athens to complain of that proceeding. 
Themistocles went himself to Sparta as 
an atnbassador from the Athenians ; 
where they complaining that the Athe- 
nians were walling their city, Themisto- 
cles denied it, and desired them to send 
ambassadors, who might satisfy them- 
selves with their own view: by this 
means he gained time. The ambassa- 
dors went, the walls went on apace, and 
he kad wrote to the Athenians to keep 
the Spartan ambassadors as pledges for 
his own return. They did so, and. so 
the Spartans, though thus deluded, were 
yet forced to send him back with safety. 
8. Spartacus, having but few men 
with him when he rebelled against the 
Romans,. took to a mountain strong and 
unapproachable, where he was besieged 
by thirty, thousand Romans who guarded 
well the passage, that he might not 
escape ; for there was but one passage 
up or down, all the rest was a steep 
rock, Spartacus finding that there grew 
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wild vines 6 aloft’ ttoon the rock, did cut 
oP all the twigs, and with them made 
ladders of cords so stiff and long. that 
‘being fastened above, ‘they reached 
‘down to the bottom of the plain: upon 
those ‘they ‘all secretly went down, "éx- 
cept one, who tarried to cast down’ their 
armour after them ; and when he’ had 
so done, he also saved himself by ‘the 
same means. The Romans mistrusted 
it not, by reason whereof they” that 
were besieged, coasting round abcut 
the hill, came and assailed them behind, 
putting them in such fear with their-sud- 
den comihg upon them; that they all fled 
away, and “Spartacus had the spoil of ee 
forsaken camp. : 

9. Hannibal intending to remove his 
forces to’ Cassinas, his guides, ‘by a 
, mistake of the Punick tongue, led his 
army to Cassilinum in Campania. ‘The 
place is otherwise mountainous, save a 
Jong valley that stretches out itself into 
the sea. Fabius had ‘shut up the way by 
which-he should pass oat with forty y thou- 
sand soldiers, and the rest of His army 
he had securely placed upon the moun 
tains, or with a part ef them troubled 
the rear of his enemy. Here Hannibal 
found himself in a trap, and his army 
was dejected with fear, apprehending 
‘an impossibility of freeing themyelves out 
of ‘these ¥ straits. | Hannibal therefore 
caused ey thousand oxen (of his prey 
that he drove along with him) to be 


caught, and fastened, to each of their. 


Horus torches and faggots © of | dry 
‘sticks. These being lighted, he caused 
the oxen to be driven up to the fop of 
the mountains; andin’ the mea time 
with the main of his army silently and 
in the dark marches to thé outlet'o* the 
valley.” "The oxen marched in ‘order’ till 
the fire abont their horns got to the quick, 
witen they ran up and down'as mad, ‘heir 
‘fronts and teils blazing,*and firing the 
bushes as they went. 
amazed with this unwonted ond ‘terrible 
spectacle, suppositig that ‘they were on 
all sides shut in by the pe quitted 


(s.) M, Hurault. Polit. Disc. 1. 20. ¢. 2. p. 487.—(9.) Plut, in Fabio, p. 178, 
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their post, and thereby gave liberty of 


free exit to Hannibal. | Fabius not know- 
ing whereto this subtilty of the enemy 
‘tended, kept himself within his camp 
in good order ; but by the first light an 


the mor ning it was easily discerned, that 


by this stratagem) Hannibal had made his 
escape. 

10. Hermocrates being told of the 
Intent of Nicias (the Athenian general) 
to break up his siege before Syracuse, 
and march away, and knowing that day 
to be a festival of sacrifice te the gods, 
from which he should not be able to 
draw out his men’to seize upon the pas- 
sages by which he was to retire ; he 
sent, therefore, a familiar friend of his 
to Nicias with instrnetions, that he 
came from such as gave him secret ad- 
vertisement from within the ‘city to 
warn him that he should not march 
away that night, unless he would fall 
into such ambushes’ as the Syracusans 
had purposely Jaid) for them. Nicias 
being ci.eated with these words, tarried 
all that night, so that the next morning 
the Syracnsans took all the passages, by 
means whereof the Athenians were: un- 
kita overthrown. 

.°When all the world was inlarindd 
sei ‘the terrible power and ‘success of 
that great warrior Tamerlane the. Scy- 
thian; he, fearing that the terror of. his 
arms would cause all men to ‘hide then 
precious stones, jewels, gold and ‘silver, 
and.such precious moveables as: might 
easily be conveyed away, dispatched a 
number of his soldiers in the habit of 
merchaiits to’.go to the remotest and. 
richest cities, with camels laden witmrich 
booty, that couidso fitly be hidden, com~ 
manding them to sell at\ low rates, that 
cheapness might’ allure the’ Asiatics | to 
buy, and so either part with their coin 
before it was hid, or draw it out! again 

when they saw a sainful purchase before 
them. © Which done, he came upon 
those cities with such celerity, that they 
could have no leisure to hide that which 
they had oom a ed hina secret sleight, 
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without «mtich ado, he » pilfered and 
plundered the Asiatics.of all that they 
hadi iii 

+412, Hernand Teillo Porta Carrero, 
governor of Dourlans for the Spaniards, 
anno 1/595, Being apprized that the 


citizens of Amiens (a proud people, and- 


little practised in arms) would:not re- 
ceive the garrison:that the king offered 
them for tlre-preservation of the town, 
hastened the effect of those intelligences 
he had there; and on Mondaythe tenth of 
March he attired forty or fifty soldiers like 
peasants laden with many burdens, and 
armed underneath with daggers and short 
pieces,and marching withabout seven hun- 
dréd horse and five thou:and foot, he laid 
‘ his ambushes near the town, and the next 
day sent his disguised soldiers to the gate 
of Montrescot, following a cart, which 
being under the portcullis, one of the 
pretended peasants ‘cut the horse trace, 
and by the great disorder of the ‘horse 
hindered the liberty of the gate: the 
other presently discovered their arms, 
‘seized upon the corps du guard, and gave 
‘a-sign tothecambush ; the ambush came, 
horse and foot, and:entered the town, 
‘and went directly to the market-place, 
took the fort, und seized upon the arse- 
nal.and munition which king Henry the 
Fourth, of France, had lately sent, and 
in the end forced the townsmen toa cor- 
position fer the redemption: of their 
goods. + tank ’ 
13. Trivultio perceiving the garrison 
of Milan, and especially the Muanese 
themselves, to be astonished at the com- 
ing of Maximilian and the Switzers into 
Lombardy, -bethought himself of this 
policy ; he wrote. letters with his own 
hand, sealed with’ his own seal, to’ the 
chief commanders of the Switzers, and 
sent them by a servant, of his own that 
spoke well the Swiss tongues In: these 


letters he desired them to perform with- 


in twodays the thing that he sand they 
were agreed upon, for he should) have 
all things ready according to their desire. 
‘The messenger offered himsclf.on pur- 
ipose-to be taken by the emperor's scouts, 


and being examined, prayed pardon, and 
thereupon . confessed, that he ‘brought 
letters to the leaders of the Swiss: ‘his 
pardon was granted, and he plucking off 
his hose, took out the letters that were 
sewed in the sole of it, which were 
carried. to the emperor immediately. 
When he had read them, although he 
was in great perplexity, yet he was not 
of opinion they should be showed to the 
cardinal of Sion, because he would not 
accuse a captain of so great authority 
amongst the Switzers, much less would 
he cause’ them to be seized upon, ‘for 
fear of putting his affairs into danger 5 
but in his heart distrusting the loyalty 
of the Switzers, he repassed the moun- 
tains without making further speech’ of 
it, and! returned’ back into: Germany, 
freeing thereby the Milanese of that ‘fear 
they had conceived athis'coming,, 9° ” 
14, The captain of Bilezuga was 
minded to compass the death of Otho- 
man: being therefore to marry the 
daughter of the captain of Jarchizer he 
invited Othoman to the wedding, asa 
time convenient to accomplish his de- 
sign ; but he having iniparted the matter 
to. Michael Cossi, this person grieving 
to see so brave a:man_ treacherously- 
«brought’to his end, acquainted Othoman 
with it, which he received with due 
thanksi: ‘And now,’ saith she, * as to 
the captain of Bilezuga,. request -him 
from!) me to protect for ‘me one year 
longer, as he hath used to do,, such 
-goods as I shall send \to his castle; and 
because }of the wars betwixt me. and 
the Gernianiiprince ‘Ogli, I) will pre- 
-sently send such things as I most esteem, 
and will alsobring with me: to’ the mar- 
riage my mother-in-law, with her daugh- 
ter,»my wife.” ‘The captain “was ¢lad 
of this. message, looking upon the whole 
as ‘his own. | When the marriage-day 
‘drew nigh, Othoman, instead of.-preci- 
“ous household » stuff, ‘sentihis ‘packs in 
catriages filled swith armed men, and 
«hadi caused some of his best :soldiers’ to 
.bevattired inswomen’s ‘apparel, as being 
ehis . mother-in-law and » her retinue. 
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These he ordered to meet together at the 
castle about twilight: being admitted, 
the soldiers leaped out of their packs, 
and the others in women’s habit betook 
themselves to their weapons, slew the 
warders of the castle, and without much 
ado possessed the same, Othoman hav- 
ing before slain the captain of it in fight. 

15, The great city of Nice held out only 
upon the hope of a thousand horsemen, 
which the emperor Andronicus had pro- 
mised to send to them, of which aid so 
promised, Orchanes, king of the Turks, 
understanding, furnished eight: hundred 
of his horsemen, after the manner of the 
christians, and fetching a great compass 
about, came at length into the highway 
that leadeth from Constantinople to Nice, 
and so marched directly toward the city, 
as if they had come from Constantino- 
ple. At the same time he sent three 
hundred of his other horsemen, in the 
habit of Turks, to forage and spoil the 
country as much as they could within 
the sight of the city : which whilst they 
were doing, the other eight hundred 
horsemen, in.the attire of Christians, 
following upon them, as if it had been by 
-chace, charged them, and in the sight 
of the citizens put them to flight ; which 
done, these counterfeit horsemen return- 
ed directly again towards Nice. The 
citizens, who, with great pleasure, had 
in the mean time fram the walls seen the 
most part of the skirmish, and how they 
had put the Turks to flight, supposing 
them to be the promised aid whom they 
daily expected, -with great joy opened the 
gates of the city to receive themas friends. 
But they being entered the gates, pre- 
sently set upon the Christians, who ex- 
pected no.such matter, and being se- 
conded with the other three hundred, 
which in a dissembling manner had fled 
before, who speedily returned with other 
companies of Turks that lay in am- 


bush not far off, they won the great. 


and famous city of Nice, which they 
have ever since to this day possessed.» 

10. The. Turkish king, Amurath, 
had copcluded a peace with the Christians 
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of Thracia, during which the governor. 
of Didymoticam, intending to fortify his 
city with new and stronger fortifications, 


- entertained all the masons, carpenters, and 


other workmen he could by any means 
get ; which Amurath understanding, se- 
cretly caused two hundred lusty work- 
men and labourers to come out of 
Asia to offer their service unto the. go- 
vernor, who gladly entertained them. 
The wiser sort of citizens wished the 
governor to beware of those Asiatic work- 


men, as by them suspected; but he pre- 


suming upon the peace made with Amu- 
rath, and considering they were but 
base workmen, and no soldiers, had 
the less care of them; yet using their 
work all the day, he commanded. them 
to lodge without the walls of the city 
every night. Amurath understanding 
these workmen were thus: entertained, 
sent for the valiant oaptain Chasis 
Ilbeg, and requested him with thirty 
other good soldiers to seek there for 
work also, and to spy if any advan 
tage might be taken for the surprisal of 
the city, These were also entertained 
by the governor, and Chasis, that await- 
ed with a vigilant eye, and having found 
that one of the gates of the city might 
be suddenly taken, found means to ac- 
quaint Amurath therewith, who. caused 
a sufficient number of Turks to lie in 
ambush near the city to further the de- 
sign. Chasis broke the matter to the 
Asiatic workmen, and gave full instruc- 
tioa what was to be done. According 
to appointment, the Christians being 
at diuher, the Turkish workmen and 
labourers fell at words amongst them- 
selves, and from words fo feigned blows’: 
in which counterfeit brawl] and tumult, 
they suddenly ran to one of the gates of 
the city, and there Jaying hands upon 
the warders weapons, as if to defend 
themselves against their fellows, sud- 
denly set upon those warders, being in 
number but few, and then at dinner also, 
and so presently slew them; which done, 
they opened the gate of the city, let in 
the ambushed ‘Turks, took the place, and 
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put the chief of the citizens to the 
sword. 

17. Count Philip of Nassau had, by 
‘prince Maurice’s advice, conferred with 
a certain gentleman of Cambray, called 
Charles Herauguieres, captain of a foot 
company, about an enterprize upon the 
castle ‘and ‘town of Breda; telling him, 
that divers mariners, vassals to the house 
of Nassau, had offered their: service 
herein, they being accustomed to carry 
turf and woed into the castle, and under 
that colour iit to make some’ attempt. 
Herauguieres’ having well considered all 
dangers, resolved with: a certain fellow 
called Adrian of Berghen (that was wont 
to carry turfs into the castle) to under. 
take the matter, giving order to the 
shipper to make ready his beat, which 
was deep and flat, and lay in a Dorpe 
ealled Leure, a mile from Breda, that 
he tni;sht convey seventy men into her. 
Round about, and on the upper part of 
the boat rows of turf like bricks were 
orderly placed of a good height. Being 
thus »repared, they resolved to execute 
their enterprize on the 25th day of Fe- 
bruary ; but the frost hindered them 
certain days, not without great danger 
of being discovered ; for having entered 
the boat on Monday the 26:h of Febru- 
ary, they remained in it till Thursday 
morning, not able to go forward or back« 
ward, by reason of the frost, contrary 
wind, and want of victuals, which forced 
them in the night to quit the boat, and 
to retire to Nordam. On Thursday the 


first of March, 1590, they at night re- 


turned to the boat, staying within a 
quarter of a mile of Breda, and in this 
manner continued from Friday till Satur- 
day morning at ten o’clock, -before the 
Herons wood near the castle, where the 
boat went on shore, ‘so that they were 
farced to tarry till high water. During 
their abode there, the boat sprung a leak, 
through which the water entered in such 
abundance that the soldiers stood up to 
the knees im it; being come into the in- 
closure of the castle (which so soon as 
the boat entered was shut after them) 
the leak miraculously stopt of itself, 
Whilst they lay there, a corporal came 


tg search the boat, where finding nothing, 


(36,) Knowle’s Turk. Hist. p. 190. 
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he went his way, and strange it was, the 
soldiers coughed not, and yet many of 
them were so hoarse, it was hard to re< 
frain from it. Among others, Matthew 
Heit, lieutenant, was so tormented with 
the cough, that fearing lest the enterprize 
should be discovered thereby, he drew 
forth his poniard, intending to have slain 
himself. The third of March in the afs 
ternoon, at high water, the castle’s 
sluice was opened, so that the boat ‘en- 
tered. About evening the serjeast- 
major commanded that turfs should be 
distributed to the corpsdu guard ; which 
was done in such quantity, that the deck 
began to lie bare, which greatly afflicted 
them in the boat. But the shipper be 
ing a crafty fellow, perceiving all the 
corps du guard were furnished, pres 
tending weariness, gave money to his 
mates to go and drink with the porters, 
not meaning to ualade any more till the 
nextday. Night being come, the watch 
set, and all things quiet, about’ eleven 
o’clock at night, Herauguieres exhorted 
his soldiers to’ begin their enterprize: 
the shipper plying the pump to drown 
the noise his men made in shipping, he 
marched betore them by the storehouse 
towards the gate which opens into the 
town. The centinel asked, Qui va la?” 
but Herauguieres making no answer, 
struck him through the body with an 
half-pike; whereupon the alarm was 
given to those of the guard who made 
resistance. fn ensign burt Herauguieres 
in the arm, and was by him beaten down 
to the ground: the enemy was beaten 
into the middle part of the castle, whence 
they sallied out upon us, but lost thirty- 
six of their men, aud were forced to re+ 
tire. he place being made good, Heo 
rauguieres marched with his soldiers to 
another corps du guard, where sixteen 
soldiers made resistance and were all slain. 
This done, and a signal given, count 
Hoenlo came to the castle with the 
prince’s vanguard, soonafter prince Mau- 
rice himself with horse and foot, so that 
the town was yielded; the soldiers only 
to depart with their lives: the burgo- 
masters redeemed themselves from spoil 
with 97,074 florins. Thus the town and 


‘castle of Breda was taken’ witli the loss 
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only 
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orily of one man, who fell into the water 
and was drowned. It was taken March 4, 
1590. |. 

» 18. Cimon’ understanding that the 
Persian navy lay about Cyprus, he. set 
sail towards them, and with two hundred 
and fifty ships he boldly gave battle to 
three hundred and forty : the victory in- 
clined to the “Athenians, one hundred 
ships were taken, some sunk, and the 
rest got into Cyprus: the soldiers fied 
allout ef them, and leaving them with- 
out guards, those alse fell into the hands 
ef the Athenians. Cimon, not content 
with this glorious victory, set forth with 
his whole navy against the land-army of 
the Persians also, which lay upon the 
banks of the river Eurybas: he caused 
all the Persian ships he had taken to sail 
fotemost, and those to be all stuffed with 
the most valiant of his soldiery, with 
Persian tiaras, and other the like habits 
upon them. The Persians on land, de- 
ceived with the figure’ of their ships, and 


the habit of their friends, and not know- 


ing of any land-forces of the Greeks near 
them, took them for their own fleet but 
lately parted from’ them, and now re+ 
turned. When night. came, Cimon landed 
his men, breaks in upon the camp of the 
Persians, filling all. places with tumult 
and slaughter; the Persians in this con- 
fusion fled to the ships, and were there 
cut off, not being able to discern against 
whom they fought. When a great carr 
nage was made, and the gross of the army 
was scattered here and there, Cimon 
thought of his retreat to his. ships, which 
he had beforehand taken care of: for he 
chad ordered his soldiers ‘to repair forth- 
with to that place, where they should 
behold a burning torch advanced in the 
air: he gave a’ sign, and the soldiers 
ceased their plunder, and returned safe 
into their ships: so that-Cimon obtained 


two noble victories in one day, by sea — 


and land. By fie ied 

' 19. Amilcar'was sent by the Cartha- 
gitians against the Greeks that. lived in 
Sicily, with three hundred thousand 
foot, two ‘thousdnd long ‘ships, besides 
ithose:that were for burden, and such as 
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« Of Stratagens in War for amusing the Enemy. 


wereappointed for the carriage of tributes, 
the number of which was three thousand. 
Thus appointed, Amilcar laid siege to 
Himera, to the relief of which came Gelo. 
the Syracusan with fifty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse. Being come, 
he bethought himself how to. destroy all 
the forces of the enemy withont endan- 
gering himself, which design an acti~ 
dental thing did much further: for 
whereas he had determined to fire alk 
Amilcar’s ships, it was also told him, 
that such a day Amilcar did. soiemnly 
sacrifice to Neptuue: also a prisoner was 
taken, who told him, that Amilear had 
given order to them of Selynuntis to send 
him anumber of horsemen well appointed, 
to be with him upon the sameday. Gelo 
therefore sent out his horsemen that way, 
and having ordered they should all night 
eross the country, in the-morning’s first 
light they should, as if Selynuntiansy 
come to the camp, where, as soon as ree 
ceived, they should kil Amilcar as he 
sacrificed, and then, carry fire from the 
altars amongst all the ships: he had also 
ordered a watchman to give himself no- 
tice’ of all that passed. His horsemen had 
performed all as he required it; and 
having also received the sign agreed upon, 
he with his whole army fell 1m upon the 
Carthaginian army at Jand, who came 
out of their camp to encounter,him ; but 
while they were eagerly fighting, the 
flames shewed themselves on, high from 
their vessels, and it was cried in their 
army, that Amilcar was killed, and all 
their ships on fire. Daspirited with this 
bad news, they were slain od heaps. 
Gelo: would give no quafter, so, that 
fifteen thousand of them were slain upon 
the place, ‘the rest fled to.a fortress, but 
being ready (to die for thirst, they soon 
yielded themselves. 

; ’ 
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90. > After the death of the, princess 
Vende, about, the year, 1760, as there 
was no prince of the royal family lett, 
the twelve Palatias were appointed to 
govern the state of Poland 4 but-the Poles 
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late necessity, that scarce any thing of 
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being often defeated by the Austrians. and 


Moravians, soon became discontented 
with this kind of government. A gold- 
smith named Premislas then assembled 
a company of volunteers, and devised 
the following stratagem. Having pro- 
vided a great number of helmets and 
bucklers, made of the bark of trees, 
and painted so as to resemble silver, he 
ranged them on poles during the night 
near a wood, in view of the cnemy’s 
camp; when day appeared the enemy 
imagined that they saw Polish troops 
filing off, and advanced to give them 
battle. Premislas seeing them coming, 
caused the helmets and bucklers to be 
removed so as to represeut a retreat into 
the forest, and in tbis manner drew the 
enemy. into.an ambush where they were 
almost all killed: at the same time he 


attacked those’ who remained in the 
camp, and put them to the rout... The 


Poles, in gratitude for so splendid an ac- 
tion, declared Premislas prince of Poland, 
whg thereupon assumed the name of 
Lese. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Of the secret Ways of Dispatch, and the 
Delivery of Messages by Letters, Cy-— 


phers, and other Ways. 


Secrecy and celerity are of special 
importance for the right conduct and 
management of all sorts of affairs; but 
in nailitary- matters they are of that abso- 


moment can beeffccted without thein. 
Various ways have the ancients and 
others. invented, whereby they might 
convey their intelligences and advice 


with both these 5 ataste whereof we haye | 


in the following examples. 


1. Aleppo is so called of Alep, which | 


signifies miik, of which there is great 
abundance thereabouts,. ‘Tere are here, 
also pigeons brought up after aa incredi- 
ble manner, who will tly between Baby- 


Christendom. 
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lon and Aleppo (being thirty days journey 
distant) in forty-eight hours space, car- 
rying letters and news (which are fas- 
tened about their necks) to:merchants of 
beth towns, and from one to another, 
These are only employed in the time o£ 
hasty and needful dispatch : their edvca- | 
tion to this tractable eXpedition is admi- 
rable, the flights:and arrivals of which 
T have often seen in the time. of my 
wintering in Aleppo, which was -the 
second winter after my departure from 


2. ‘the city of Ptolemais iu Syria was , 
be-ieged. by the French and Venetians, 
and it was ready to fall into their hands, 
when the soldiers beheld a pigeon flying 
over them, with Jetters to the city ; who 
thereupon set up so sudden and. great a 
shout, that down fell the poor airy. post 
with her letter; being.read, it was found 
that the sultan bad therein sent them 
word that ‘* he would be. with them, 
with an army sufSciept to. raise the 
siege 5” and, that ‘‘ they, might expect 
his arrival in‘three cays,” ‘The Christians 
having Jearnt this, sent away the pigeon 
with others instead of the fornier, which 
were to this purpose: that « they should 
see to their own satety, for that the sul- 
tan had such other aftairs as rendered it 
impossible for him to come in to their - 
succour.” These letters being received, 
the chy, was immedistely. surrendered. 
The sultan pertormcd his promise upon 


the third day ; but percciving how. mat- 


ters went, returned to his other employ- 
ments, 7 MA 
3, Histeus the Milesian being kept by. 


‘Darius at Susa, under an honourable 


pretence, aid despairing of his. return 
home, wuless he could ind out some way 
that he might be sent to sea, he purposed 
to seud to Aristagoras, who was his sub- 
stitute at Miletum, to persuade, his ree. 
volt fron Darius ; but knowing that all 
passages. were stopped: and. studiously . 
watched, he took this course: he gota 
trusty servant of his, the hair of whose 
head he caused to be shaved off, and 
then, upon his bald. pate,; he wyrete his 


(20.) De Lavau. Recueil de diverses Histoires, vol. 2. part 2. p20 | | . 
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mind to Aristagoras, kept him privately 
about him till his hair was somewhat 
grown, and then bid him haste to Aris- 
tagoris, ard bid him canse him ‘to be 
shaved again, and then upon his head he 
should find what bis lord had wrote to 
hint. 

4, Harpagus was a gteat friend to 
Cyrus, and had in Medea prepared all 
things in as good forwardness as he could: 
being therefore to send his letters to Cy- 
rus, to hasten his ‘invasion upon that 
country, he thonght it the safest way to 
thrust it into the belly of a hare: so by 
this unsuspected means his letters went 
safe fo Cyrus in Persia, who came with 
an ariry, and made himself master of 
the empire of the Medes. 

5. Vheancient Lacedemonians, when 
they had a purpose to dissemble and 
conceal their letters, which they sent to 
their generals abroad, that the contents 
of them might not be understood, 

thoigh they should be intercepted by 
‘the enemy, they took this course: they 
chose two round sticks, of the same 
thickness and length, wrought and plan- 
ed after the same manner. One of 
these was given to their general when he 
was about to march, the other was kept 
at home by the magistrates. When 
Voccasion of sectecy was, they wound 
about this stick a long scroll, arid narrow, 
only once about, and in snch mannér as 
that the sides of each round should he 
close together: then wrote they their 
jetters upon the tranverse junctures of the 
scroll; from the top to the bottom. 
his scroll they took off from the stick, 
and sent it to the general who knew well 
how to’ fix’ it to that stick he kept by 
him; the unrolling of it did -disjoin the 
‘Jetters, confound and imtermix them in 
such a manner, that although the scroll 
‘was taken by the ‘enemy, they knew not 
what to make’of it; 1f it passed ‘safe, 
‘their own’ general could read “it at 
pleasure. ‘I his kind’ of létter'the  La- 
cedemonians called Scytale. | 


Ma(S.) Herod. 1. 5: p. 301. 


P- 458.—(4.) Herod. |. 4 p. 203. 
(5.) A. Gell. Noct. Atrc. Ler J- C.19e Pe 458. 
156! Pluts.in Lysanar, p. 144. 
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_be framed out of these letters. - 


Pet. Gregor. de Repub. |. 16. ¢. 
Noct. Attic. 1,17. ¢. 9. pe 458. Pezel. Mellifie 
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6. I have read in the Punic history, 
of ab illustrious person amongst them 
(whether it was Asdrubal, or some other, 
Ido not now remember) who in this 
manner psed to conceal such letters as he 
sent abolit matters of secrecy. He took 
new tables, which were not yet covered 
with wax, and eut.out his letter upon 
the wood, then {as the manner. was) 
he drew them over with wax ; these ta- 
bles, as if nothing was writ upon them, 
he sent to such as beforehand he had 
acquainted with the use of them, who 
upon the receipt of them took off the 
wax, and read the letter as it was engra- 
ven upon the wood. Demaratus used 
this way of writing. 

4. The way by pigeons to give intel- 
ligence afar off with wonderful celerity, 
is: this : they take them when they sit on 
their nests, transporting them in open 
cages, and return them with letters bound 
about theirlegs like jesses, who will never 
give rest to their wings, until they conte 
to their young ones. So ‘lanrosthenes 
by a pigeon, stained with purple, gave 
notice of his>victory at the Olympic 
games the self-same day to his father in 
gina.’ 3 

8. There are books of epistles from 
C. Cesar to C. Oppius and &. Cornehus, 
who had the care of his affairs. in his 
absence. In these epistles of his in cer- 
tain places there are found. single tetters 
without being made up into syllables, 


which aman would think were placed 


there to no purpose; for no words can 
But 
there had been a secretagreement betwixt 
them of changing: the’ situation of the 
letters, and that in writing they should 
appear one thing, but in reading they 
should signify’ another, Probus the 
grammarian hath composed a book 
with curiosity enough,’ concerning the 
ocenlt signification’ of the letters in 
the epistles of Cesar. Suetonius saith 
of Cesar, that any thing of privacy 


he wrote by notes or characters, that 
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is, by so transposing the order of the 
letters, that no word could be made ont 
of them, Butif any man would under- 
stand and imitate this practice of his, he 
must know, that he changed the fourth 
letter of the alphabet, that is, he set 
down 2 for A, and se throughout all the 
rest of the letters. ‘od 

g. Artabasus, an illustrious person 
amongst the Persians, after the departure 
of Xerxes, was left with Mardonins. in 
Europe; he had taken Olyntuus, and was 
now set down before Potidsa : here there 
was intelligence betwixt him and Ji- 
moxenus, aa eminent person in the town, 
and thedevice they had to conyey letters 
to eachother was this: they wrapped 
their letters round about she upper part 
of an arrow; and then glwed on the 
feathers of the arrow upon it, and so 
their arrows were to be shot to sucha 
place as they had mutually agreed upon. 
They had done this for seme time, till 
they were casually betrayed; for Arta- 
hasus directing his arrow to the wonted 
place, it chanced to light upon the 
shoulder of a Potidsean that was accident- 
aily there: divers, as the manner 16, 
gan tothe wounded man, jand plucking 
out the arrow, perceived the letters that 
were fastened to it, and carried them to 
the magistrates of the city. whereby it 
came to pass, that Timoxenas tae trai- 
tor was discovered. ' 

10. Antigonus, who bad wintered in 
Mesopotamia, came to Babylon, and 
having there joined with Seleacus and 
Python, he determined to mdrch out 
egainst Eumenes, who had fortified the 
river Tygris from its fountain to the sea, 
‘and indeed ‘all the country bordering 
upon him, in which manner he waited 
the approach of the enemy ; but foras- 
auch as the guard of a place of so great 
a length required a multitude of soldiers, 
Eumenes kad obtained of Pencestus, that 
he should send for some thousands of 
archers for him out ef Persia; which 
was done ia stich manner, that most of 
the Persians, though distant thirty days 
journey, did yet hear: f the edict of 
(g.) A. Gell. Noct. Attic. 1. 17. c. 9. p. 457- 
pub. 1. r6.c. 4. p- 66. 
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Peucestus upon that very day it was given 
out, and that through the artificial placing 
of their watches: for whereas Persia is 
interrupted with valleys, and full both 
of many and high rocks, the strongest 
voices that were to be found amongst the 
ilahabitants were placed upon the tops of 
these ; so that the command being heard 
in diyers places at once, they transmitted 
it immediately from‘one to the other, till 
such time as it was gotten to the utmost 
end of Peucestus’s satrapy, 
11. Octavianus Cesar, when he wrol¢ 
to his friends any thing of,secrecy. of 
matter of importance, his manner was 
to take the next letter in the alphabet to 
that. which sliould have been. made’ use 
of, saith Don Cassius; and , Suetonius 
saith, that as oft as he wrote by notes 


‘and cheracters, he used B for A and.C 


fer B, andin the same order all the rest 
as they follow, only instead of X he usec 
a double AA, . 
+12. The Roman spices who were. sent 
into Persia, at their return brought a 
long piece of parchment that had letters 
Wrote upon it within, which was given 
them by Procopius,; but, for the better 
concealment of if, it was put into a 
sheath or scabbard of a sword, and so 
carried safe without suspicion, ~ 

43. Diognetns the Milesian was in 
jove with Polycrita of Naxos; and for- 
love of her he betrayed his countrymen 
and their counsels: for when tcey, had 


besieged Naxos, he sent a young girl 


with a letter to Polycles, brother of 
Polyc:ita, and governor of the city 5 
wherein he, shewed the way how he 
might entrap and slay the Milesians, 
This letter was written upon a plate of 
fead rolled up, and baked in a loaf of 
bread, aud so conveyed to the governor. 


CHAP. XLV, 


Of the sad Condition and deplorable Dis- 


tresses of some Men by Sea and Land. 
Tue mountain Vesuvius near Naples, 


Pet. Gregor. de Ree 
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OF the dee 
is reported to be so fertile, thatit yieldeth 
to those who manure it a million of 
gold in revenne; but when it comes to 
cast forth its enHlamed entrails, it often 
makes as miuch havoc in one day alone, 
as it brings ae in many years: “ And 
it seems,” saith Montaigne, ‘that for- 
tune does sometimes so “harrowly watch 
the last days of our life, as inone moment 
to overthrow what for many years she 
hath been erecting; repaying our past 
and light pleasutes with weighty mise- 
ries, and forcing us to cry out with 
Laberius, Nimirum hac die und plus viri ; 
« Thave certainly lived too Jong, at least 
by this one unhappy day*,” 

1. Horrible was that tragedy which 
the West Indies beheld in the persons of 
seven Englishmen ; the relation. of it 
takeas followeth: The aforementioned 
seven being in St, Christopher's Island, 
had: pr epared themselves for a voyage of 
gue night, and had taken with ‘them 

provision for no longer a. time; but a 
tempest poreree pied “their return, and 
carried them off so far into the sea, 
that they could not returri home in less 
than seventeen days ; in which time they 
were so sparing of their one night's pro- 
vision, that they made it serve them to 
the fitth day; that past, they must 
wrestle with mere famine, which was 
sa much the more grievous to them, in 
regard the sun was “extremely hot, that 
dried up their parched throats, @xhaling 
ihe salthess from the troubled sea. They 
had now little hope of retrieving them- 
~ gelves from their woeful situation ; and 
were therefore forced to cast lots amongst 
themselves to see whose flesh and blood 
sbould satisty the hunger and the'thirst 
ot the rest. The lot fell upon him who 
frst gave’the counsel 5 w ho was not only 
unafirighte deat this hard. fortune, but 
encour: aged the rest, who had a kind of 
horror as to what ‘they were about: he 
toid them, that ‘* fortune was a favourer 
of the bold; that there was no possibility 
of escape, unless. they immediately 


stayed their flying lite by human flesh ; ' 


that for his part t he was well content, 
and that he thoaght himsetfhappy he 
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could serve his friends when he was 
‘Wish such words as these he so 
persuaded them, that one (drawn out 
by lot'alsg) cut his throat; of whose 
carcase each of them was so.desirous of 
a piece, that it could scarcely be divided 
so quickly, ‘They fell to the flesh with 
eager teeth, and sucked out the blood 
into their thirsty stomachs. One only 
was found amongst them, who, being 
nearly related to the dead person, re- 
solved to endure all things rather than 
pollute himself with the blood of his 
friend; but the next day his famine 
drove tin into such a madness, that he 
threw himself overboard into the sea. 
His associates would not suffer so deli- 
cate a repast as his carcase to be so un- 
seasonably snatched from them. But 
his madness had already so vitiated his 
blood anid the flesh all about the veins, that 
in the whole body there was scarce any 
thing found fit to eat, save only his 
bowels. At last it pleased God to shew 
them mercy in this their wandering and 
distress, and brought their small ship to 
the isle of St, Martin, in which they were 
kindly received by the Dutch garri- 
son, and sent back tothe rest of their 
friends, where they had scarce set foot 
on the shore, but they were accused of 
murder; but inevitable necesssity plead- 
ing in their behalf, they were set free by 
the magistrate. 

_ In the year 1610, one Pickman, a 
Fem: ing, coming from Drontheim in 
Norway, with a yeasel jeden with boards, 
was overtuken with a calm, during which 


the current of the sea carried him upon 


a rock or little island towards the extre- 
mity of Scotland: to avoid a wreck, he 
conimanded some of bis men to go inte 
the shallop, and to tow off the ship: 
coming near the island, they saw some=_ 
thing which was more like a chost than 
a living person, a bedy stark-naked, 
black and hairy, a meagre and deformed 
countenance, and hollow and distorted 
eyes; hefell on his knees, and joining 
his hands together, begged relief froma 
them; whic h raised such. compassion ur 
they that they took him into the boat. 
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Thére.wasin all the island nor grass, nor 
tree, nor ought whence a man could 
derive either subsistence or shelter, be- 
sides the ruins of a boat, wherewith he 
had made a kind of hut to he down un- 
der. The man gave this relation of him- 
self: “J am an Englishman; and a 
year ago, or near it, being to pass in 
the ordinary passage-beat from England 
to Dublin, the boat was taken by a 
French pirate, who, being forced by a 
tempest, which immediately rose, to let 
go the passage-boat, left us to the mercy 
of the waves, which carried us into the 
main sea, and at last split the boat upon 
the rock where you took mein, I esca- 
ped with one more into the island, where 
we endured the greatest extremities. Of 
some of the boards of our boat we made 
the hut you saw: we took some sea-mews, 
which, dried in the wind and sun, we 
eat. Inthe crevices of the rocks on the 
sea-side we found some eggs; and thus 
we had as much as served to keep us 
from starving. But our thirst was most 
insupportahle: for, having no fiesh water 
but what fell from the sky, and was Jeft in 
certain pits whieh time had worn in the 
rocks, we could not have it at all seasons ; 
for the rock lying low, was washed over 
with the waves of the sea. We lived in 
this condition six weeks, comforting one 
another in our common misfortune ; till 
being left alone, it began to grow insup- 
portable to me. For one day awaking 


in the morning, and missing my com-_ 


tade, 1 fell into such despair, that I had 
thoughts of casting myself headlong 
into the sea. [I know not what became 
of him, whether despair forced him to 
that extremity, or that looking for eggs 
on the steepy side of the rock, he miyht 
fall into the sea J lest with my com- 
rade the knife wherewith we killed sea- 
dogs and the mews, ipon'wr ich we lived; 
so that, not able to kill any more, Iwas 
reduced to this extremity, to get out of 
one of the boards of my hut a: great 
nail, which 1 made shift so to sharpen 
upon the rock, that it served) me for a 
kuife. Thesame necessity put me pon 
another inyention, which kept me last 


‘ (2.) Mandelslo’s Travels, 1, 3. p. 280, 261. 
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winter, during which I endured , the 
greatest misery imaginable. or finding 
the rock and my hut so covered with 
snow, that it was impossible for me to 
get any thing abroad, I put out a little 
stick at the crevice of my hut, and 
baiting it with a little sea-dog’s fat, I by 
that means got some sea-mews, which 
I took with my hand from under the 
snow; and so I made a shift to keep 
myself from starving. 
condition and solitude above eleven 
months, and expected to end my days 
init, when God sent you here to deliver 
me out of the greatest misery that ever 
man was in.” The seaman having ead- 
ed his discourse, the master of the ship 
treated him so well, that within a few 
days he was quite another creature; he 


-set him ashore at Derry in Ireland; and 


saw him afterwards in Dublin, «where 
such as had heard what had happened to 
him, gave him wherewithal to return 


-into England. 


3. Richard Clark, of Weymouth in 
Dorsetshire, was a knowing pilot, and 
master of the ship called the Delight, 
which anno 1583 went with sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert for the discovery of No- 
rembege. It happened, that without 
any neglect or default of his, the ship 
struck ona shoal, and was cast away 
on Thursday, August “29, in the same 
year. OF them that escaped ship- 
wreck, sixteen got into a small boat of 
a tonand a half, which had but one oar 
to work withal; they were seventy 
leagues from land, and the weather so 
stormy that it was not possible for a 
ship to carry an inch of sail, The boat 
being over-burdened, one of them, 
Mr. Hedley, made a motion to cast lots 
that those four which drew the shortest 
should be cast over board, provided if 
one lot fell. on the master, he notwith- 
standing should be preserved, in whom 
all their safety was concerned, . The 
master disavowed. the acceptance of any 
such privilege, replying, they would live 
or ‘die together.” On the fifth day Mr. 
Hedley (who first motioned lot déawing) 
and another dicd, whereby their boat 


was 


ATT 


I lived in this — 
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was somewhat lightened. Five days and 
nights together; they saw the sun and 
stars but onee, sothat they only kept up 
their boat with their single oar, as the sea 
did drive,it. They coutinued four days 
without sustenance, gave what the weeds 
(which swanr ju che sea ) and salt. water 
did afford | On the, seventh day abont 
eleven o’clock they had. sight~of, aud 
about three they came.on the south part 
of; Newfoundhand, 4 
their being ap sea the wiad kept conti- 
nually, south; if it, had. shifted to any 
other, point, they had never come to 
Jand, but it turned to.the north. within 
half an hour. after their arrival. Being 
all; come, to. shore, they kneeled down 
apd gave God praise for their ntraculous 
deliverance. [here they remained three 
days aud nights, having plentiful repast 
upon berries ard wild, peas... After tive 
cays rowing along the shore, they hap- 
pened on a Spanish ship of Sc. John 
de Luz, which courteously brougbt 
them home to B'scay... Here the visitors 
of the Inquisition came aboard the ship, 
put them on examination, but by the 
master’s favour and gome genera! answers 
they escaped for the present. But fear- 
ing a second search, they shifted for 
themselves, and going twelve miles by 
night got into France, and s0 safely 
-arnived in England. Thus, as the psa!m- 
ist speaks, “They which go duwn into 
the sca, aud occupy, in. great weters, 
these men see, the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders. in the deep.” 

_4, It is a story altogether lamentable, 
which happened about.the Cape of Goad 
Hope to Manucl de, Sousa, surnamed 
Sepulveda, governor .of.,the citadel of 
Diu for the. king of Portugal, and it is 
this: Having long enjoyed great happi- 
nessand honour in the Kast-Indics, he 
came to Cochin, not far from Calcutta, 
where be embarked himself in January 
1553, in a.great ship laden with riches, 
and about six hundred persons with him, 
amongst which were his wife, his chil- 
dren, scrvants, slaves, and a great reti- 
nue, to come into Portugal; but the 
ship being cast away upon the coast 
of Africa, and the sea having swallowed 
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up near all that was within it, except 
the persons who saved themselves ashore 
half-naked, destitute of all hope to reco~ 
ver their loss again: haviug relied upon 
the words of the crafty and crael barba+ 
rians, they fell at last. (so many of them 
as remained yet alive; for the most part 
were now dead, with, fear and famine, 
and other miseries) into the hands of a 
peity king of Ethiopia; who cansed 


All the time of them to be disarmed, stripped, and left 


stark-naked upon the sand, deprived of 
al succour and necessary things. They 
were, left, half dead with hunger and _ 
thirst, overwhelmned with fear and 
shame, casting theig eyes upon the 
ground, as persons transformed into so 
many images. Eleanor, the wife of 
Manuel, daughter to Garcias Sala, vices 
roy, of Portugal inthe Indies, an ho- 
nourable lady, seeing the Barbarians 
busied about stripping and snatching 
away the clothes from her husband, here 
self, her children, and the rest, for. 
getting her dignity and her sex, fell ypon 
these filchers with her fists, provoking » 
them to kill her; but in. vain. They | 
left her stark-naked upon the shore. 
The chaste lady secing herself in such a 
case; and the day-light ministering to 
her more sorrow and horror than death 
itself, she covered herself with sand, caste 
ing abroad her hair confusedly ‘upon her 
shoulders and over her breasts, that were 
naked and bare: which done, she come 
manded the men who survived of her 
miserable company, to be gone and shift 
for themselves as they eonld; herself 
remaining in that case without stirring 
or speaking a word. If at sometimes 
she beheld her dear children, the tears 
would flow from her eyes like rivers, and 
she sent out deep sighs and sobs. As 
for Manuel, the father and husband, 
such an extreme sadness and grief had 
closed up his heart-and bis meuth, that 
he held his eyes along time fixed upon 
theearth, asonestruck withathunderbolt ; 
yet at last the care of his little ones upon 
the sudden awakened him: he-went toa 
forest near them to seek for some food: 


‘at his return he found the youngest. of 


his children departed, and his wife, who 


(3.) Hackluyt'’s English Voyages, vol. 3.p,163. Full. Worth, p. 282. in Devonshire. 
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Had been three days without eating any 
thing, overborne with sorrow ‘and tears, 
His child he-buried with his'own hand: 
the next day he returned’ to seek again, 
and coming back; he found hiswife and his 
other son dead, aad some women ser- 
vants’ lamenting with great’ cries over 
their poor bodies.) Having put by the 
servants, he laid himself. down upon the 
ground ;' and stretching out the right 
hand of his deceased wife, he leaned a 
while with’his head upon the same’; ‘and 
then, with the help of the said servants, 
he hid his wife and child within'the sand, 
without uttering a word, That done he 
returned into the forest; where it is 
conjectured he was devoured_ by wild 
beasts, for there was never any news 
heatd of him af:erwards. ‘About’ six 
score of these miserable travellers, hav- 
ing escaped divers iticredible difficulties, 
did at last recover a port of the sez, where 
they found commodity to pass into Portu- 
gal; where, ‘on their arrival, they dec’ar- 
ed the particulars of their history as it ts 
here set down. 9) . } 
5. A. D. 1630;'May ¥, the Musco- 
‘wy merchants of London sent a ship call- 


ed the Salutation’ for Greenland, which. 


arrived there in safety June 11 following, 
together with two’other ships, all which 
were commanded ‘by capt. William 
Goodler. The eaptain’s ship stayed at 
Bellsound, that of the Salutation at the 
Foreland. The captain having’ killed 
store of whales, sent away for the Salu- 
tation, whieh in the way meeting with 
cross winds,’ the ‘master sent eight of his 
men ashore to kill some vermson. These 
men taking with them a brace of dogs, 
a firelock, two lances, and a tinder-box, 
went on shore, and killed fourteen; but 
night coming on, and they'weary, they 
went to rest, intending next day to end 
their hunting, and return to their ship. 
But the next day proved foggy, Vand 
mueh icé being betwixt the shore and 
the ship, the ship. was forced to stand 
so far off into the sea, that’ they lost 
sight of her: they hunted’ on to'Green- 
harbour, and there they found thatthe 
‘ship was departed ; they made: all speed 


“no house~ for ‘sbelter. 
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possible with their shallop to Bellsotnd, Co) 
their captainy/and, for featof delay, threw 


their venison ovetboard | but having “no 


compass, they wandered wyaiid down'so 
Ing till the ships were! depariéd 6 This 
filled them! with fear and astonishment, 
knowing-that neither Christiano? Meas 
then had’ ever ‘inhabitedsthose “desolate 
climates 3’ that’ none could’ be hited (for 


any reward whatsoever) bythe merehints . 


to winterthere; and that nine able nien 
left bebind formerly, as they now were) 
died all miserably upon the ‘places 'be» 
coming the prey of bears and foxes. 
All which made them (ike men amazed) 


to stand looking one upon ‘another + that. 


which increased their horror,was their 
want of all necessary" provision 30 Ke 
clothes ‘for change or ‘warmih,: no food, 
| Afteroa space, 
knowing the danger of delay in’extremi+ 
ty, they advised upon then most likely 
course for their -preservation: they! re- 
solved to’ go to Green-harbour to hunt 
for venison, ‘where, im: thtirgcing, stay 
and return, they killed nimeteen deers 
and four bears; with which ther laded 
their shallojy; and finding: another’ old 
shallop ‘Jeft there, they laded) it -with 
the greaves or fritters of whales, that 
had’ been ‘boiled there. that’ year, “aad. 
took their way to Bellsound to their tens, 
where they intended to winter. ..In.'the 
way of their passage they had lrke to 
have lost all their provisions > At Jeneth 
they arrived at) Bellsound, where: they 


took out their provision, constructed their 


tent, aod with part of the materials of a 
lesser tent near it, pieces of old casks, 


-and old shallops left there, (as it-is usual) 


they made up their house: and‘ cabins, 
where they lodged two and: two, and 
with marvellous industry provided them- 
selves with fire-wood, and shelter against 
the extremity of the cold: their , beds 
were the deer-skins dred. | Having thus 
fitted every ‘thing in the best manner 
they could, on the twelfth of September, 
looking out into the sound, they espied 


“two sea-horses lying asicep on a piece. of 
ices whereupon’ hasting to them ‘with 
an old harping-iron, ‘they slew first:the 
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eld one, and then the young one; flay- 
ed, roasted, and eat them: not long 


after they killed another; but nights. 


and cold increasing upon them, and they 
viewing their provision, found it too 
small by half: wherenpon they agreed 
to one reasonable meal a day, and to 
_ fast Wednesdays and Fridays, except 
from the greaves of the whale, a 
Joathsome meat; at which diet they 
continued three months. To. repair 
their clothes and shoes they made thread 


of rope-yara, and needles of whalebone. , 


October 10, the nights being grown 
very long, all the sea was frozen over, 
and then grief and fear began to work 
upon them; but they prayed to God for 
strength and patience in their miseries, 
and by his assistance cheered up them- 
selves to use the best means for their 
preservation. Then, for the preservation 
ot their venison, and lengthening of their 
firing, they thought best to roast every 
day half a deer, and to stow it in hegs- 
heads ; which accordingly they did, 
Jeaving so much raw as would serve to 
roast every Sabbath-day a quarter. Here 
another trial of their patience befel 
them: their whale-fiitters that had been 
drenched with sea-water, and. lay close 


together, were grown mouldy and spoil- 


ed; and again surveying their bear and 
venison, they found it would not afford 
them five meals a week; so they were 
forced to cut off one meal more, and for 
three months after they fed four days 
upon the mouldy. whale-fritters, each 
week, and the other three on bear and 
venison. Besides the want of meat 
they beganto want light, no swn appear- 
ing from the 14th of October to the 3rd 
of February, but the moon shined: as 
here in England. Against this, having 
found a sheet of Jead in the cooper’s 
_ tent, with rope yarn and oil, they made 
a Jamp, which they kept continually 
burning to their great comfort. In the 
beginning of January, as the days began 
to Jengthen, the cold increased to that 
extremity, that it vaised blisters on their 
flesh ; and if at any time they touched 
jton, it would stick to their fingers like 
bird-lime: if they went out to fetch 
water, ‘it’ would so: pinch them,. that 
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they were sore, as if they had been beat- 
en: for drink, from the 10th of January 
tothe 20th of May, they had none but 
snow-water, which they melted with 
hot irons. The Jatter end of January 
they found their food would last but six 
weeks longer: but they had recourse to 
God for a supply ; and looking out ene 
bright day» they saw a great she-bear 
with her cub coming towards the tent; 
her they slew with their lances, the 
cub escaping ; they drew her into the 
tent, and this bear served them twenty 
days. In March the days so lengthened, 
that the fowls and foxes came abroad, 
of which foxes by traps they catched 
fifty, and sixty fowls as big ds pigeons, 
and they had killed seven more bears; 
so that with two or three meals a day 
their strength was much increased. In 
May the first the weather grew warm, 
so that they went out to seek provision. 
In this month there came two ships of 
Hull into the sound, who knowing 
some men had been left there the year 
beiure, and being desirous to know 
whether they were dead or alive, the mas- 
ter manned a shallop to go. as near the 
shore as they could, and so over the ice to 
the tent.. When these men came near the 
tent, they hailed them with the usual 
word ef the sea, crying ‘‘ What cheer, 
ho!” to which one of them in the tent 
answered again, ** Hollo!” which sud- 
den answer almost amazed them all; 
but perceiving them to be the very men 
left there, with joyful hearts they em- 
braced one another. The men left their 
tent, and went with them.to their ship, 
where they stayed till the London fleet 
came, which was, three days after. 
They went on board the Admiral, where 
capt. William Gpodler was, who made 
them very welcome, gave them apparel 
to the valne of twenty pounds, and after 
fourteen days retreshment, they grew all 
perfectly well. Thus they continued in 
the fleet till the 20th of August, when 
they set sail, and at last came safe into the 
river of Thames, aad the Muscovy mer- 


-chants dealt very well bythem. Thenames 


of these eight men were, William Fakely, 
gunner; Edward Pelham, gunner’s mate 
that wrote this story ; John Wise, and 

| Robert 
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Robert Goodfellow, seamen; Thomas 
Ayres, whale-cutter ; Henry Bett, 
cooper ; Join Dawes and Richard Kellet, 
Jand-men. 

6. The Admiral St. Jago set out for 
Portugal anno 1585, with a fair wind : 
she sailed betwixt the Island of St. Law- 
rence and the firm land that rans by the- 
coast of Mosambique, in which passage 
there are certain shallows cal’ed the India, 
which are of coral, very sharp, black, 
white, and green, and very dangerous. 
The pilot took th: height of the sun, 
and made his account they were past the 
shallows ; and though many of the sailors 
and others in the ship were against him, 
yet he commanded the master to make 
all the sail he could to Mosaibique, with- 
out any let or stay. J'hey sailed in that 
sort till midnight, when they fell upon 
the shallows, being of clear white coral, 
and so sharp, that with the force of wind 
and water that drove the ship upon them, 
the ship was cut in two pieces, as if it 
had been sawn asunder; so that the keel 
and the floor-timbers Jay still upon the 
ground, and the upper works being 
driven somewhat further, at last stuck 
fast, the masts being also ca“ried away 
by the board; whereupon Ahere was a 
mighty andjamentable cry, for there were 
near five hundred persons in the ship, 
The admiral, Fernando de Mendoza, 
the master, the puot, and ten or twelve 
more, presently entered into the small 
jolly boat, defending it with their drawn 
swords that no nyore should enter, saying, 
*‘ they would go and see if there were 
any dry place in the shallows whereon 
they might work, to make a boat of the 
pieces of the broken ship, therein to 
~ sail unto the shore, and so to save their 
lives :” which put them that were behind 
in some sinall comfort. But when they 
had rowed about, and found. no dry 
place, they dur.t not returp again to thé 
ship, lest their boat should be oveyladen : 
wherefore’ they rowed towards land, 
having about twelve boxes of marmaladé 
with a pipe of wine, and some biscuits, 
which in haste they had thrown into the 
boat. After they had been seventeen 


(5.) Clark’s Mirror, c, 105. p. 512, 
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days upon thé sea, they fell with great 
hunger, thirst, and labour, on the land, 
where they saved themselves. The rest 
that stayed in the ship, seeing the boat 
Came not again, it may well be theught 
in what case they were. Atiast one 
side of the gun-wale of the ship, abreast 
the main hatchway, whére the long-boat 
lay, burst out, and the boat being half 
Stove, began to fetch way; but becausé 
there was io small hope, no man laid 
hold theréon, ‘but every one sat looking 
at bts companions. At last an Itulian, 
eailéd Cyprian Grimoaldo, rose up, and 
taking courage, -said, “Why are we 
thus abashed? Let us seek to help our- 
selves, and see if there be any remedy 
to save our lives.” Wherewith present- 
ly he leaped into the boat, and’ with an 
instrament in his hand, he began: to 
clear her, whereat others took courage, 
so that there leaped at least four score 
and ten persons into it, and many hung 
by the hands upon the boat, swimming 
after it; and because they should not sink 
the hoat, they were forced to cut off the 
fingers of such as held thereon, and let 
them fall into the sea; and many they 
threw overboard: which donethey set for- 
ward, committing themselves to God; the 
most pitiful lamentations being made by 
those left behind in the ship. In this 
manner baving rowed certain days, and 
haying but small store of victuals, (for 
there were so many in’ the boat that it 
was ready tosink,) and because it was 
very leaky and not likely to hold out, 
they agreed to choose a capt:in, whom 
they would obey, and doas he com- 
manded, They chose a gentleman, a 
Mesticho of India, who presently com- 
eianded to throw some of them overs 
board, as the lot directed: amongst 
these was a carpenter, who not Jong be- 
fore had helped to clear and mend the 
boat; who desired them to give him a 
piece of marmalade and a cup of wine ; 


and when they had thus done, he wil- 


lingly suffered himself 4o be thrown over= 
board into the sea, and so was drowne i" 
In this misery and distress they were 


twenty days qt sea, and in the end got’ 
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to land, where they found the admiral, 
and those that were in the other boat. 
But having escaped this danger, those.in 
both boats fell into another; for they 
had no sooner sect foot on shore, but 
they were by the Moors, called Caffrees, 
spoied of ali their clothes, so that they left 
not so much as e‘single rag upon any of 
their bodies. Intheend, haying endur- 
ed great hunger and misery, and other 
mischiefs, they came unto s place where 
they found a factor of the captains of 
Sofala and Mosambique, who helped 
them as he could, and found means to 
send them unto Mosambique, and from 
thence they went into India, where I 
knew many of them; ‘some of them 
died before they got to Mosambique. 
Of those that siayed in. the ship, some 
took boards, deals, and other pieces of 
wood, and bound them together (which 
the Portuguese call jangadas, our sea- 
men’ call them rafts); every man got 
what he could catch, all hoping to save 
their lives: but of all these there came 
but two men safe on shore; so that of 
all the five hundred, there were about 
4 \ ; 

sixty persons that saved themselves ; all 
the rest, amongst whom were thirty 
women, some Jesuits and Friars, were 
all drowned in the ship; and all this 
through the wilfulness and folly of a 
pilot. 

- 4, Great were the dangers and wonder- 
ful the deliverances of William Okeley 
and his company, the relation of which 
from his own book I have thus con- 
tracted : Anno Dom. 1659, we took 
ship at Gravesend in the Mary of Lon- 
don, Mr.. Boarder master, bound for 
the isle of Providence, in the West-In- 
dies ; five weeks we lay in the Downs 
waiting for a wind, and then we set 
sail, and came to anchor near the isle of 


Wight ; but by this time all our beer 


stunk, and we were forced to throw It 
overboard, and to take in vinegar to mix 
with water for our voyage. . The next 
Lord’s day we set sail again, and com- 
ine between theisland and the main land 
we stuck fast in the sands; but the 
tice coming in, we hove the ship off, 
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The sixth day after our setting sail from 
the isle of Wight, we discovered three 
Turkish men of war, who chased us, 
and at break of day boarded and took us. 
Having kept us close prisoners at sea, at 
the end of five or six weeks they brought 
us to Algiers, where I was sold for a, 
slave the first market day, to a patron 
who told me ‘I must allow him two 
doliarsa month, and live ashore where } 
would, and get it where [ could,” though 
1 knew. not where to levy the least mite 
of it. Wandering up and down, I met 
with an Englishman in his little shop, 
that traded in tobacco, and a few other 
things; his partner I became with a 
little money I had reserved, and a small 
modicum ‘nity. patron had allowed me for 
my stock. Hee I got money, and ,hi- 
red acellar, where Y aid up some other of 
my goods ; when weary-of my slavery, I 
formed a design for my liberty, and com- 
municated it to John Anthory, carpen- 
ter ; William Adams, bricklayer» John 
Jephs, seaman; John —, a carpenter ; 
and two others, men of able bodies, and 
useful in the intended project: which was 
to contrive the model of a boat, which 
being formed in parcels, and afterwards _ 
put together, might be the means of our 
vescape.” They approved the proposal,, 
and in my cellar we began our work : 
we provided first a. piece of timber of 
twelve feet long, to make the keel ; but 
because it was impossible to convey a 
piece of timber of that length out of the 
city, but it must be seen and suspected, 
we therefore cut it in two pieces, and 
fitted it for jointing just in the middle ; 
then we provided timbers; after which 
to make the boat water-tight, because 
boards would require much hammering, 
and that noise was like to betray us, we 
bought as much strong canvas as would | 
cover our boat twice over upon the con- 
vex of the careen 3, we provided also as 
much pitch, tar, and tallow, as would 
serve to make ita kind of tarpauling 
cerecloth, to swaddle the naked body of 
our infant-boat. Of two pipe-staves 
sawed across from corner to corner, we 
made paddles, to serve for oars, and for 
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ur provision we had a little bread, and 
two leather bottles full of fresh water : 
we also remembered to buy as much can- 
vas as would serve for a sail. We car- 
ried out all these in parts and’ parcels, 
» fitted them together in the valley, about 
~ half a mile from the sea, whither four of 
our company carried the. boat on their 
shoulders, and the rest followed them. 
At the sea-side we stripped, put our 
‘,clothes into the boat, and carried it and 
them as far into the sea as we could wade, 
and then all seven got into the boat : 
but finding she was overladen, two of 
the seven were content to stay ashore. 
“Having bid them farewell, we launched 
out, June 30,1644, ‘The bill of lading 
was John Anthony, William Ade.s, John 
’ Jephs, John —, carpenter, and. William 
Okeley. _ Four of us wrought continually 
at the oars, the fifth was to free the boat 
of that water which by degrees leaked 
through our canvas: our bread was soon 
spoiled with soaking in the salt water, 
our fresh water. stunk of the tanned 
skins and ooze, yet we complained not, 
‘Three days with good husbandry our 
bread lasted.us, but then pale famine stared 
-usintheface : water indzed we might have, 
but it must be galt ouc of the sea, or that 
which had been strained through our 
own bodies, and that we chose of the 
two; but we must not have that after a 
‘while, unless we would drink the other 
first: and the misery was, these did not 
“assuage our thirst, but increasedit. ‘The 
wind too for some time was full against 
us: but God rebuked it, and made it our 
friend. A second inconvenience was, 
that our labour was without tntermission : 
and a third, the extremity of the heat by 
‘day, the season raging hot the beginning 
of Ju'y, and we wanted fresh water to 
assuage the heat’; our labour made it in- 
supportable to our bodies, and our little 
hope made it grievous to cur souls ; one 
‘help we had, a poor one, be that emptied 
the boat, threw the water oa the bodies of 
the rest to cool them: but our bodies 
‘thus scorched and cooled, rose up in blis- 
tersall over. Great pain we felt, great 
‘dangers. we were in, great misetics we 
endured, great wants we were.under, and 
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had but little hope, food or strength. If 
any ask “ by what directions we steered 
our course to Mayork, whither we 
designed ?” for the day a pocket ‘dial 
supplied the place of the compass, by 
night the stars, when they appeared ; 
and when not, we guessed our way as well 
as we could by the motions of the clouds. 
Four days and nights were we in this wo- 


‘fal plight; on the fifth, all hope that we 


should be saved was over; so that we 
left off our labour, becaiise we had no 
strength left, only emptied the boat of wa- 
tet, when’ God sent us some relief; as 
we lay beating up and down, we disco- 
vered a tortoise not far from us; asleep in 
the sea. Had Drake discovered the Spa- 
nish fleet; he could not have 
rejoiced ; we took to our oars, silently 
rowed to our prey, and took it into the 
boat with great triumph. We cut off her 
head, and let her bleed into a pot: we 
drank the blood, eat the liver, and suck- 
ed the flesh. It wonderfully refreshed 
our spirits, and we picked up some 
crumbs of hope. About noon we thought 
‘we discovered Jand. Itis impossible to 
express the joy which raised our souls at 
this apprehension ; we laboured hard, and 
at length were fully satisfied’that it, was 
land, and it was Mayork ; we kept with- 
in sight of itall day. The sixth of July, 
and about ten o'clock at night, we came 
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under the island, and crept-as -near the — 


shore as we couldand darst, till we foun 


a convenient place where we might thrust. ~ 


in our weatherbeaten boat. When we 
were come to land, we were not insen- 
sible of our deliverance; but thongh we 
had escaped the sea, we migut die at 
land: wehad no food since we eat, the li- 
ver, and drank the blood of the tortoise ; 
therefore John Anthony and myself were 
sent out to scout abroad for fresh water, 
because we spake ‘some Spanish. We 
came to a watch tower of the Spaniards, 
spake to himon the watch, told fim our 
condition, and earnestly begged some 
fresh water and some bread. He threw 
us down an old mouldy cake ; but so long 
as it wasa cake, hunger did not consider 
its mouildiness: then he directed us to 
fresh water, which was hard by. We 
392 é stood 
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stood not telling stories, we remembered 
our brethren left with our boat ; and ob- 
serving the sentinel’s directions came toa 
well, where there was.a pot with strings 
todraw with. We drank a little water, 
and eat a bit of our cake ; but the pas- 
Sage was so disused, that we had much 
ado to force cur throats to. relieve dur cla- 
morous stomachs, We returned to our 
boat, acquainted them with the good ste- 


cess of our embassy, and all prepared to” 


go to the well; so making our boat as 
fast as we could to the shore, we left her, 
We arrived at the well, fousd water, and 
we had something to draw, but had no 
throat to swallow; for William Adams 
attempting to drink, after many essays 
was not able, but still the water returned, 
so that he sunk down to the ground, 
‘fainy saying, “ I am adead man:” but 
after much striving, he took a little: so 
refreshed with.our cake and water, we lay 
down by the well side till the morning. 
When it was clear day, we again went to 
the watchman, intreating him to direct us 
to the next house or town, where we 
might find relief. He civilly directed us 
to one about two miles off ; and long it 
was ‘ere our blistered feet could overcome 
the tediousness of that little way. When 
we came, the honest farmer, moved with 
our relation, sent us out bread and water, 
and olives ; and seeing us thankfil beg- 
gars, enlarged his civility tous, called us 
into his house, and gave us good warm 
bean poitage, which seemed to me the 
most pleasant food that ever J eat in my 
life. Whence we advanced to the city of 
_Mayork, about ten miles from that piace; 
that night we lay by a well side, and in 
the morning we entered the suburbs. 
‘The viceroy was informed of us, and we 
were commanded to appear before him ; 
who, after he had examined us, -and 
heard our story, ordered that we should 
be maintained at his own cost, till we 
could have passage to our own country ¢ 
but our English ships se'dom , trading 


thither, we petitioned the viceroy for , 


, passage in the king of Spain's. gallics, 
which were in. the read, bound for Ali- 
cant ; which he graciously granted us. 
After some other.troubles, we met: with 
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contrary winds, and. it was five weeks 
ere we could reach the Downs, where 
we arrived in September, 1644. The 
commander of the ship was capt. Smith, 
of Rotherhithe. .Mr. Thomas Saunders, 
my wite’s brother, being in Mayork not - 
long after we came thence, saw our boat 
hung up fora mouument-upon the side 
of the great church there. Mr. Robert 
Hales was there in 1671, and assures me 
that he saw-the naked ribs and skeleton 
of it then, hanging in the same place. 


8. » In 1651, king Charles IT. made 
his last effort against Oliver Cromwell to - 
regain,the crown; and.assembling forces 
inthe north, where he thought he 
could command most friends, advanced 
westward iuto England; but Oliver in- 
tercepting his progress at Worcester, 
drew on an engagement, which proved 
decisive against the king. No sooner was 
the fate of tné battle decided, than the 
king thought of nothing so much as pro- 
viding for his own safety. Hetherefore 


took advantage of the night, slipped away 


fromthe body of horse that attended him, 
and betook himself, alone, to an adjacent 
wood, where, in the morning, he dis- 
cerned another man who had got up an 
eak, near the place where the king had 
rested himself. This man, whose name 
was Careless, acaptainunderlord Lough- 
borough, who knew the king, and the 
king knew him, persuaded his majesty, 
sirice it could not be safe for him tg leave 
the wood till the heat of the pursuit aba-, 
ted, to ascend the tree that he had just 
guitted, where the boughs were so thick 


with leaves, that no person could be dis- 
covered without a natrower inquiry, 


than people usually make in places they 
do not suspect. The king didso, and 
was followéd by Careless, and im that. 
tree they sat securcly all the next day, 
and saw many who came in pursuit of 
them, and heard their discourse. The 
day being spent, it was notin the king’s 
power to forget, that he had lived two 
days. with eating very little, and two 
nights with as lite sleep so that ‘ac 
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~.a great pot of butter-milk, 
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yt was dark, he was willing to make 
some provision for both ; and with the 
advice and assistance of his companion, 
after walking at least nine or ten miles, 
they came at last to a poer cottage, the 
owner whereof, being a Roman Catho- 
lic, was known to Careless, who, for- 
tunately for the king, was of that reli- 
gion. Him they cailed up, who present- 

ly carried them into alittle hovel, full 


of hay, which was a better lodging than. 


he had for himself, But when they had 
conferred with their bost on the news, 
and temper of the country, it was agreed 
that the danger would be the greater if 
‘they staid together, and ther eae that 
Careless should -presently begone, and 
should within two days send a trusty 


person to the king, toguide him to sowie - 


other place of security, andin the mean 
time his majesty should stay upon the 
hay-mow. "The king slept very well in 
his new lodging, till morning, when his 
host brought hit a pies of bread, and 
which he 
thought the b.st food he Sadik ever eaten, 
The poor man was ignorant: cof the qua- 
lity of his gnest, but spoke very iatelli- 
gently to him of the country, and of 
the people who were well or ill affected 


to the king, and of the great fear and - 


terror that possesed the hearts of those 
who were best affected He told 
that what he had brought him was thie 
_ fare he and his wife had; and that he 
"feared; if he should endeavour to pre- 
cure ‘better, it: might diaw suspicion 
on him, and people might. be apt to 
think, he had somebody with him, that 
was not of his own family; however, if 
he would have him get some meat Le 
‘would do it. The king was satished 
with his reason,. and after two days 
penance in this-place, a-man, a little 
above the condition of his host, came 
from Careless, te conduct him to 
ther house more out of the way. It was 
above twelve miles he was to travel, and 
was tobe cautious not to go. intoany ¢om- 
mon road, which his guide well knew 
how to avoid, He had already cut off 
his hair, and now he new dressed him- 


self, changing clothes with his sai 


him, i 


ano- 
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He had a great mind to have kept his 
own shirt,.but he considered that men 
are not sooner: discovered by any mark 
in disguise, than by) having fine linen 
in bad clothes; and so he parted with 
his shirt too, and took the same his 
poor host had then on though he had 
foreseen that. he must leave his’ boots, 
and his landlord had takeu the best care 
he could to provide an old pair of shoes; 
yet they were uncasy when he first put 
them on; a andin a short time after grew 
very grievous to him. ‘Thus equipped he 
set out from his first lodging, in the be- 
ginning of the night, crossing -hedges 
and ditches, which so tired him, that 
he was even ready to despair, and prefer 
eing taken, and suffered sorest, before 
purchasing his safety at so deara rate. 
His shoes had, after a few miles, hurt 
him s9 much, that he had thrown them 
away, and walked in his stockings ; ; and 
his feet with the thorns in getting over 
the hedges, and with the stones in other 
places, were so hurt and wounded, that 
he marly times .cast himself ~ upon the 
ground, with a desperate and obsti inate 
resolution, to rest there till the morning, 
what hazard soever he run. . But his 
stout guide still prevailed with him~ to 
makea new attempt, till at length they 
arrived at the house designed ; which 
though it was better than that he had 
left, his lodging was still in the bara, 
Upoa straw inateadigt hay. Here he had 
such faze as poor people use to have, witha 
which, but especially the butter and 
cheese, he shag eht himself well feasted ; 
and took the best care he could, to be 
supplied with other shoes and : stocking, 
aiid after his feet were enough recovered 
that h: could go, he was ‘conducted 
from one poor on se to another, and con- 
cealed with great fidelity. Within a few 
days, one Mr. Tuddlestone, a benedice 
tine monk, cameto him, s: ent by Careless, 
and was of singular service to his ee 
This man told him, that lord Wulmo 
Jay concealed likewise in a-friend’s bolic 
OF his, which his maje sty was giad te 
bear, and wished him to contrive some 
means how they might speak to, dethe i s 
which tae other did. Waloet told the 
king, 
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king, that he had by very good fortune 
fallen into the house of one Mr. Lane, a 
person remarkable for his fidelity to the 
king, but of so universal a good name, 
that though he had ason a colonel in the 
king’s service, people of all parties paid 
the old man very great respect ; and 
therefore he advised his majesty to repair 
to this gentleman’s house, where he was 
sure he might lie concealed till a full 
deliverance could be contrived. The 
king liked the proposition, and was wil- 
ling that he should know what guest he 
received ; for hitherto none of the hosts 
knew, or seemed to_suspect that he was 
more than’ one of the king’s party that 
fied from Worcester. Mr. Lane receiv- 
éd him with joy, and took care toac- 
commodate him in such places, as ina 
large house had been provided for the 
purposes of concealment. Here he re- 
mained some months, receiving every 
day information of the great consterna- 
tion the king was in lest his person should 
fall into the hands of his enemies, and 
of the diligence they used to search 
after him. He read the proclamation, 
that was issued out and printed, in 
which a thousand pounds were promised 
to any man who would discover and de- 
iver up the person of Charles Stuart, 
and the penalty of high treason declar- 
ed against. those who presumed to har- 
bour or conceal him ;_ by which he saw 
how much he was beholden to all those 
who were faithfulto him. It washigh 
time.to consider, how he might get near 
the sca, in order for his escape. He was 
now on the borders of Staffordshire, 
near the. middle of the kingdom, where 
he was an utter stranger to all the ports 
and coasts. In the west he, was best 
acquainted, and that coast was most 
proper to transfer him into France, to 
which he was inclined. Upon this mat- 
ter, he consulted with the old gentleman 
the colonel, his son, and a young lady of 
great discretion, daughterto Mr. Lane, 
who was very jit to bear a part in such 
a trust. Mr. Lane hada niece married 
to Mr. Norton, a clergyman, of eight 
or nine hundred pounds a year, who 
lived within a few miles of Bristol, at 
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least four or five days journey from the 
place where the king then was, but a 
place most to be wished for the king 
to be in, because he was well known 
and well beloved in all that-county. , It 
was hereupon resolved, that Miss Lane - 
should visit this cousin, and that she 
should ride behind the king, who was 
fitted with clothes and boots for sucha 
service, and only one servant to attend 
them. A good house was pitched upon 
for the first night’s lodging, where Wil- 
mot had notice given him to meet ; and 
in this equigage, the king began his 
journey, the colonel keeping him com- 
pany ata distance, with his hawk, and 
two orthree spaniels ; which, where there 
were any fieldsat hand, warranted him to 
ride out of the way, keeping his company 
still in his eye, and not seeming to be of 
it. In this manner, they came to their 
first night’s lodging ; here lord Wilmot 
found them ; and every day’s journey 
being then settled, he was instructed 
where he should meet them at night. 
The colonel continued to hawk with 
them, till he had brought them within 
a day’s journey of Mr. Norton’s house, 
and then he gave his hawk to Wilmot, 
who finished the journey in the same ex- 
ercise. | 
There was great care taken, when 
they came to any house, that the king 
might be presently carried into some 
chamber, Miss Lane declaring, that he 
was a neighbour’s, son, whom his father 
had lent her, in hope that he would the 
sooner recover from a quartan ague, 
with whichhe bad been miserably afftict- 
ed, and was not yet free. And by this 
artifice, she caused. him to be handsomes 
ly provided for, and often waited upon 
him herself, to prevent the servants from 
too narrowly observing him.. There 
was no resting place till they came to, 
Mr. Norton’s, nor any thing extraor- 
dinary that happened in the way, save 
that they met many people, every day, 
who were well known to the king, and 
the day they went to Mr. Norton’s, they 
were necessarily to ride quite through 
Bristol, a place and people the king was 


well acquainted with, and could not but 


send 
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send his eyes abroad, to view the great 
-alterations which a little time had made 
there ; and. when he rode near the place 
where the great fort had stood, he could 
not forbear putting his horse-out of the 
way, and rode, with his mistress behind 
him, round about it. They came toMr. 
Norton’s house sooner than ‘usual, and, 
though in the middle of October, they 
saw many people about a bowling green, 
that was before the door ; and the first 


man the king saw, was a chaplain of his - 


own, who was allied to the gentleman 
of the house, and was sitting.upon the 
rails, to see how-the bowlers played. 
William, by which name the king 
went, walked with his horse into the 
stable, ‘till his mistress conld provide 
for his retreat. Miss Lane was very 
welcome to her cousin, and was pre- 
sently conducted to her chamber, where 
she had no sooner entered, than she la- 
mented the condition of a good youth 
who came with her, and who was very 
sick, being newly recovered of an. ague, 
A. chamber was presently made ready, 
anda boy sent into the stable, to call 
William, who was very glad to retire 
from the company below. When it was 
supper time, there being broth brought 
to the table, Miss Lane filled a little dish, 
and desired the butler, who waited at 
table, to carry the dish to William. The 
boiler carried the broth, and looking 
upon the young man narrowly, fell upon 
hhis knees. and with tears told him, he 
was glal tosce his majesty. The king 


__was infinitely surprized, yet recollected 


lhimself enough to laugh-at the man, and 
to ask him what he meant ? The man’s 
name was John Pope; he had been fal- 
coner to Sir ‘Thomas Jermyn, and made 
it appear that he knew well to whom he 
spoke ; .whereupen the king conjured 
him not to discover him, not even. to his 
master; the manpromised, and kept his 
word, and the king was better. served 
daring his abodethere.. Dr. Gorges, the 
king’s chaplain,.as hasbeen said, supped 
with Mr, Norton that night, and being 
a man of cheerful conversation, asked 
Miss Lane many questions concerning 
William, to which she gave such an- 
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swers as occurred. The doctor, from the 
final prevalenceof the parliament, hadlike 
many others declinedhis profession, and 
pretended to study physic ; and as soon 
as supper was over, out of good nature, 
and without telling any body, he went to 
see William. The king saw him coming 
into the chamber, and withdrew to the 
inside of the bed, that he might be far- 
thest from the candle ; and the doctor 
came and sat down by him, felt his 
pulse, and asked him many questions, 
which he answered in as few words as 
possible, and expressing great inclination 
to go to bed, the doctor left him, and 
went to Miss Lane, and told her that he 
had been with William, and that he 
would do well; and advised her what 
she should do, if his ague returned. 
Next morning the doctor went away, so, 
the king sawhim no more; and lord 
Wilmot came to the house with his hawk 
to see Miss Lane, and so'took an op-. 
portunity to speak with William, who 
was to consider whathe was to do. They 
thought it necessary to rest some days, 
till they were informed what port lay 
most convenient for them, and what 
person lived nearest to it; upon whose 
fidelity they might rely; and. the king 
gave directions to inquire after some per- 
sons and someother particulars, of which) 
when he should be fully instructed, he 
should return again to him. In the, 
mean time Wilmot lodged at a house. 
not far from Mr. Noerton’s, to which he 
had. been recommended. | After some‘ 
days stay there, the king came to know 
that colosel Francis Windham. lived: 
within little more than aday’s journey of 
the place where he was ; of which he, 
was very glad; for besides the inclina- 
tion he had to his elder brother, whose 
wife had been his nurse, this gentleman 
had behaved himself very well during 
the war, and had been governor of Dun- 
ster castle, where the king lodged. when 
he was inthe west. The king sent Wil- 
mot to him, and a time and _ place being 
appointed to. meet, the king, took his 
leave of Miss Lane, who remained at 
her cousin's,-and so departed,.accompas 
nied only. by lord Wilmot. In their 
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way, they met Mr. Kirton, a servant of 
the king’s, who well Knew Wilmot; but 
tok no notice of him, nor suspected 
the king to be in his company. At the 
place of meeting they rested only. one 
night, and then the king went to the co- 
Yonel’s house, where he staid till the co- 
one] projected at what place he might 
embark, and how they might procure a 
vessel, which was no easy matter to do, 
there being so ‘great a fear possessing 
‘even the we)l-affected, that nobody out- 
ward bound cared to take any passenger. 
There was a gentleman, one Mr, Ellison, 
who lived near Lyme in Dorsetshire, and 
was well known to colonel Windham, 
having been a captain in the king’s army, 
and with him’ the colonel consulted how 
‘ehey might get a vessel ready to take ina 
couple of gentlemen, friends of his, who 
were in danger of being arrested, and to 
transport them to France. ‘Thoughno man 
would ask who the pers»ns were, yet it 
could not but be suspected, they were of 
the Worcester party. Lyme- was gene- 
rally as malicious and disaffected to the 
king's imterest, as any town in England 
gould be; yet there was in it the master 
6f a bark, of whosé honesty captain Elh- 
gon was very confident. This man was 
lately returned from France, and had un- 
Jaden hisvessel, whea Ellison asked him 
whether he would undertake te carry 
ever acouple of_gentlemen, and land 
them in France, if he might have 502. 
for his trouble. The man said he might 
be suspected for ¢oing to sez again with- 
out being freizhted, after he was so new- 
ly returned ; yet he undertook it. Colo- 
nel Windham being advertised of this, 
éame, tovether with lord Wilihot, to the 
captain's house, from whence they both 
yode to a house near Lyme, where the 
master of the bark met them; and it 
was there concluded, that on sucha night, 
wheéen the tide served, the man should 
draw out his yéssel from the pier, and 
being atsea, should’come to such a point 
pout a mile from the town, where his 
ship siyould remain‘ upon the béach, when 
fise Water was séne, which would take 
her off dain about break of day, when 
fie 'tide served next morning. There 
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was very near this point asmall inn, 
kept by a man who was reputed ho- 
nest, to which the cavaliers of the conn= 
try often resorted; and the London 
post-road passed that way, so’ that it 
was seldom without company. Into 
that inn the twogentlemen were to come, 


in the beginning of the night, that they 


might’ pot themselves on board, “All 
things being thus concerted, and geod 
€arnest given te the master, lord Wil- > 
mot andthe colonel returned to the co- 
fonel’s hous@, above a day’s journey from 
the place, the captain undertaking 
every day to look that the master should 
proceed; and ifany thing fell out contra- 
ry to expectation, to give the colonel no- 
tice at such a place, where they intend- 
ed the kina should be the day before 
he was to embark. The king being sa- 
tisfied with these preparations, came at 
the time appointed to that house, where 
-he was to hear how things went, and was 
assured thar the man had honestly put 
his provisions on board, and had his 
crew ready, which was but four men, 
and that the vessel should be drawr 
out that night; so that itwas fit the two 
persons should repair to the place ap- 
pointed, The captain conétcted them 
within sight of it, and then Went to 
his own house, not distant a mile from 
it: the colone] rémaining still at the 
house where they had lodged the pight: 
before, till he might hear the news of 
their being embarked. They found 
many passengers in the ian, and so were 
to be contented withap ordinary chamber, 
which they did not intend long to sleep 
in. . But as soon.as there appeared any 
light, Wilmot went out to discover the . 
bark, of which there was no appearance. 
In aword, the sun rose, and nothing like 
the ship inview: they sent to the captain, 
who was as much amazed ; and he sent 
to the town, and his seryant could not 
find the master of the bark, which was 
still in the pier : they suspected the eap- 
tain, and the captain suspected the mas- 
ter. However, it beiug now past ten 
o'clock, they concluded that it was not 
fit for them to stay longer there, and so. 
they moynted their horses-to return to 
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the house where they had left the colo- 
nel, who they knew resolved to stay 
there till he was assured they were gone. 
The truthofthe disappointment was this; 
the man meant honestly, and made all 
things ready for his departure; and the 
night he was to go out with his vessel, he 
had staid in his own house, and slept two 
or three hours, and the time of the tide 
being come, he took out of a cupboard 
some linen, and other things, which 
he used to carry with him to sea. His 
wife had observed that he had been for 
some days fuller of thought than he 
used to be, and that he had been speak- 
ing with seamen who used to go with 
him, and that some of them had carried 
provisions on board; of which she had 
asked her husband the reason, who told 
her, lie was promised freight. speedily, 
and therefore he would make all things 
ready. She was sure there was yet no 
lading in the ship, and therefore, when 
she saw her husband take all those ma- 
terials with him, which was a sure sign 
that he meant to go to sea, and it being 
Jate in the night, she shut the door, and 
swore he should not go out of his 
house. He told her he must go, and 
was engaged to go to sea that night, for 
which he should be well paid. His wife 
told him, she was sure he was doing 
something that would undo him, and she 
was resolved he should not go out of his 
house ; and if he should persist in it she 
would tell the neighbours, and carry 
him before the mayor, to be examined, 
that the truth might befoundout. The 
poor man, thus mastered by the passion 


and violence of his wife, was forced to. 


yield to her, that there might be no fur- 
ther noise, and so went into his bed. 
And it was very happy that the king’s 
jealousy hastened him from that inn. 
It was the solemn fast day, which was 
observed in those times, principally te 
inflame the people against the king and 
his party, aad there was a chapel in that 
village, over against that inn, where a 
weaver, who had been a soldier, used tg 
preach, and utter all the villany imagina- 
ble against the old order of government; 
‘and he was then in the chapel, preaching 
VOL. Il. 
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to his congregation, when the king went 
from thence, and telling the people that 
Charles, Stuart was lurking somewhere in 
that county, and what they would merit 
from God Almighty if they could find 
him out, The passengers, who had 
lodged in the inn that night, had, as 
soon as they were up, sent for the smith 
to examine their horses shoes, it being 
ahard frost. ‘The fellow when he had 
done what he was sent for, according to 
the custom of that people, examined the 
feet of the other two horses, to find 
more work; when he had observed them 
he told the landlord, that one of these 
horses had travelled far, and that he was 
sure his four shoes had been made in 
four several counties, which, whether his 
skill was able to discover or no, was very 
true. The smith going to the sermon, 
told his story to some of his neighbours, 
and so it cameto the ears of the preacher, 
when his sermon was done. Immedi- 
ately he sent for an officer, and searched 
the inn, and inguired for these horses, 
and being informed that they were gone, 
he caused horses tobe sent to follow 
them, and to make inquiry after the two 
men who rode them, and positively de. 
clared that one of them was Charles Stu- 
art. All this they learnt afterwards from 
captain Ellison. Butto return: when 
they came again to the colonel, they pre- 
sently concluded that they were to make 
no longer stay in those parts, nor any 
more to endeavour to find a ship upon 
that coast, and without any further delay, 
they rode back to the colonel’s” house, 
where they arrived inthe night. Then 
they resolved to make their next attempt 
in Etampshire and Sussex, where colonel 
Windham had no interest. There was 
between that and Salisbury, a very ho= 
nest genYeman, colonel Robert Philips, 
a youngér brother of avery good fami- 
ly, whom the king was resolved to trust; 
and so sent lord Wilmot toa place from 
whence he might send to Mr. Philips, 
and when he had spoken with him, Mr, 
Philips should come to the king, and 
lord Wilmot was to stay in such a place 
as they two should agree. Mr. Philips 
accordingly came to the colynel’s house, 

3k which 
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which he cculd do withank saan sian: they 
being nearly allie sd. ‘The ways were full of 
soldiers, which were now scut from the 
army to their quarters, and many regiments 
of horse and foot were assigned for the 
west, of which division Desborough 
was commander in chief. These marches 
were likely to last many days, andit was 
not thought advisable for the king to 
stay so long in that place: therenpon he 
had recourse to his old stratagem of tak- 
ing a woman behind him; a kinswoman 
of colonel Windham, whom he catried 
in that manner to a place not far from 
Salisbury, to which colonel Philips con- 
ducted him, In this journey he passed 
through the middleofa regiment of horse, 
and pr resently after met Desborough walk- 
ing down a hill, and three or four men 
with him, who had lodged in Salisbury the 
night before ; all that road being full of 
soldiers. .'The, next day, upon the plain, 
Dr, Henchman, one of the prebendaries 
-of Salisbury, met the king: lord Wil- 
mot and Mr. Philips thenleaving him to 
go to. the sea-coast to find a vessel, the 
doctor conducted the king to Heale, a 
seat three miles from Salisbury belong- 
ing to sergeant Hyde, who was. after- 
wards chief-justice of the king’s bench, 
and then in the occupation of the widow 
of his elder, brother;~ where coming 
late in the evening, \ he supped with 
some gentlemen, who accidentally 
were in the house, which could not be 
wellavoided. But the next morning he 
went early from. thence, as if he had 
continued his journey: and the widow 
being trusted with the knowledge of her 
wuest, sent her servants out of the way ; 
»dud at an hour appointed, received him 
again, and accommodated him in alittle 
xoom, which had beeu, made since the 
beginning ef the troubles, for conceal- 
ment. kere he was entertained, un- 
known to some gentlemen , who lived. in 
tlre house, and to others who daily resott- . 
eg thither, ior many days; the widow 
herself only attending him, and bringing 
~him such letters as the doctor reecived 
from Wilmot and fhilips. . A. vessel 
being at Jast provided on the coast of 
Sussex, aud notice thereof sent: to Dr. 
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Henchman, he sent to the king to meet 
him at Stone-henge, whither the widew 
took care to direct him; and being 
there met, he attended him to the place, 
where colonel Philips received him. 
He, the next day, delivered him to lord 
Wilmot, who went with. him toa house 
in Sussex, recommended by colonel 
Gunter, a gentleman of that county, 
who had served the king in the war, who 
met him there, and had provided a iittle 
bark at Brighthelmstone, where he went 
early on board, and arrived safely in 
Normandy, in November, in a small 
creek, from vehence he got to Rouen, 
and thence to court. 


a 


CHAP. XLVII. 
Of Couskience, the Force and Effects of it 


an some Men. 


Lucretius boasts of his master Epi- 
curus, “that when the minds of men 
were sunk under the burden of religion, 
it was he who first did dare to assert the 
freedom and liberty of mankind ; and 
that so successfully, that religion began 
to bedespised, ahd man was made equal 
to Heaven itself: but if we believe Cot- 
ta in Tully, he tells us, “‘ that Epicurus 
was so far from finding his beloved case 
and pleasure in his seatiments, that ne- 
ver was school-boy more afraid of a rad 
than he was of the thought of a God and 
death. Nec. quenquam vidi (said he) gui 
mags ea timeret que timeuda esse negaret; 
‘* No man more feared the things which 
he taught should be despised, than him- 
self.’ For whatever there is in the air, 
there is certainly anelastical power in the 
conscience, that will bear itself up, not- 
withstanding all the weight that is laid 
upon it. Men may silence fora while 
the voice of their own conscience ; but 
it will find a time to speak so loud, as to 
be heard in despite of its owner. 

1, There were two senators in great 
reputation at Rome, Syn&machus, and 


Boethius who had married the daughter 


of the former. Theodoricus, king of 


the Goths, sent for them to him, then 


ap 
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at ‘Ticinum, where he kept them long 


in prisgn, because they had opposed _ 


something which he was desirous should 
be decreed in the senate (possibly the 
allowance of churches to the Arians), 

Having thus deprived them. of liberty, 
he exposed their goods to-open sale, and 
at last caused thembothto be slain. . Not 
long after: their death there was set be- 
fore him on the table at supper the head 
of agreat fish: there did he think he 
saw the head of Symmachus with a hor- 
rible yawning, and threatening him with 
flaming eyes. Immediately therefore he 
was sore affrighted, and trembling, 
caused himself tobe carried to his bed, 

Elpidius the physician was sent for, but 
could not help him ; he told his friends 
about him of that terrible resemblance of 
Symmachus which he had seen ; and 
deploring his wicked -cruelty, © he Saon 
after gave up the ghost. 


2. A certain Jesuit in Lancashire, as 
he was walking by the way, lost his 
glove; and one who came after him 
finding it, followed him apace, with an 
intention to restore it; but he fearing 
the worst, and being pursued with a 
guilty conscience, ran rake and hastily 
leaping over a hedge, fell into a marlpit 
an sthe other side, in which he was 
drowned. 


3. A Pythagorean philosopher had 
bought a pair of shoes af a cobler; but 
havi ing no Money at present, desired him 
to stay for it till the morrow, and thea 
he would return to pay him. He came 
with his money, according to agreement ; 
and then heard that the cobler was new- 
ly dead: he therefore, without mention 
of the money, departed, with a secret 
_ joy for the unexpected gain he had made 
that day ; but finding. that his conscience 
would not stiffer him to be quiet, he takes 
thé money, goes to the cobier’s shop, 
and casting in the money there; “* Go 
thy ways,” said he: “for though he is 
dead to all the world besides, yet he is 
alive Sone.” 
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4, Thomas Curson,’ armourer, dwelt 
without Bishopsgate, London: it hap+ 
pened that a stageplayer borrowed a rusty 
musket of him, that had Jong lain in his 
shop: now, though his part was comical, ~ 
he therewith acted an unexpected tra- 
gédy, killing one of the standers-by, the 
gun casually going off on the stage, 
which he suspected not to be charged. 


‘This poor armourer was highly afflicted 


at this accident, though done against his 
will, and even without his knowlege, in 
his absence, by another person. Here- 
upon he resolved to give ali bis estate to 
pious uses. No sooner had he gotten a 
round sum, but presently he posted with 
it in his apron to the court of aldermen, 
and was in pain till, by their direction, 
he had settled it for the relief of the poor 
in his own and other parishes ; and he 
disposed of some hundred pounds accord- 
ingly, as I was eredibly informed by 
the then -ehurchwardens of the said 
slall 

. The wretched estate bf king Rich- 
ei ‘the Third, after he had dardersd 
his nephews, is thus described by sir 
Thomas More: ‘*I have heard,” saitir 
he, “by credible reports of such as 
were secret with his chamberers, that 
after this his abominable deed done, he 
never. had quiet im his mind, he never 
thought himself safe. When he went 
abroad, his eyes whirled about, ” his 
body was privily fenesd, his hand ever 
on his dagger, hts countenance and man- 
ner like ome who was ever, ready to 


strike; he took’no rest in the nizht, 
lay long waking ey musi ng, sore 


wearied with care-and+watching, and 
rather slumbred than slept, toate 
with fearful~ dreams: he sometimes. 
started suddenly up, leaped out of 
his bed, and ran about the ‘cham. 
ber: his restless .neart was continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious im- 
ession and stormy remembrance o7 his 
hovrid and abominable deeds.”’ . 
6. Attalus king’ of Persanius hid 
slain his mothe er, ‘and also Berenice hig : 
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wifes; for which he was so pursued 
with divine vengeance that he never 
after had a joyful day: laying aside 
his royal ornaments, he put upon him 
a poor and sordid garment ; he suf- 
fered the hair of his head and beard 
to srow; he came not to show him- 
self in public to the people; there 
was nothing of mirth or feasting 
at his court, nor did he discover any 
signs of a sound man. ‘To conclude, 
he was so terrified with his conscience, 
that, yielding up the government of his 
kingdom, he betook himself to the em- 
ployment of a gardener, digging up the 
earth, and sowing seeds therein; from 
this he passed to the art of graving in 
brass, and therein he spent histime. At 
last, he’ purposed to make a sepulchre for 
his mother ; and being intent upon the 
work, through the vehement heat of the 
sun, he contracteda fever, and upon the 
seventh day following he died. 

7. After the emperor Nero had slain 
his mother Agrippina, by the ministry 
of Anicetus, although he was confirmed 
by the gratulations of the soldiers, and 
loud applauses of the senate, yet neither 
presently, nor ever after, wag he able to 


bear the conscience of so great a guilt. 


He often confessed, that he was vexed 
with the apparition of his mother, with 
the scourges of furies and burning torches: 
insomuch that, by certain horrid sacri- 
fices by the magicians, he attempted to 
call up and to appease her ghost. Being 
once present at the Eleusinian solemnities 
and ceremonies, wherein the crier, as 
the manner was, proclaimed, “ that all 
wicked and impious persons should de. 
part,” he had not the confidence and 
‘assurance. to remain. In the day-time 
he was terrified with the noise of trum- 
pets that sounded an alarm, and certain tu- 
multuous noises that were heard iu the 
place where the bones of his mother rested. 
Por this reason he quitted that quarter ; 
and when, notwithstanding, he was pur- 
sued with the same noises, he passed 
from one place to anothcr, never think- 
ing himself secure from the contrivances 
_ of his enemies. 
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8. Kenneth the Great, king of Scot. 
land, was a wise and valiant prince, and 
might have been reckoned amongst the 
best, if he had not stained his fame with 
the murder of prince Malcolm his ne- 
phew, whom he destroyed by poison 
(the ambitious desire he had to settle 
the succession in his own posterity put 
him upon this villany) which he carried 
in so secret a manner, that no man did 
so much ,as suspect him. thereof (the 
opinion of his integrity being universally 
great): but as wicked facts can, never | 
be assured, though possibly they may be 


concealed, his mind was never after that 


time quiet, the consciousness of the 
crime vexing him day and night with 
continual fears. In the end (whether it 
was so in effect, or that his perplexed 
mind did form to itself such an imagina- 
tion) whilst he lay asleep, he hearda voice 
speaking to him in this sort: * Dost 
thou think thatthe death of Malcolm, that 
innocent prince, treacherously murdered 
by thee, is hidden from me, or that thou 
shalt pass any longer unpunished? No; 
there isa plot laid for thy life, which 
thou shalt not escape: and whereas thou 
didst think ‘to transmit the crown firm 
and stable to thy posterity, thou shalt 
leave the kingdom broken, distracted, 
and full of trouble.” The king, awak- 
ed with the voice, was struck with great 
terror, and calling Moveanus his confes- 
sor, laid open to him the grief of his 
mind ; who advised him to bestow alms 
on the poor, visit the graves of holy 
men, have the clergy in greater regard 
than he accustomed, and perform such. 
other external satisfactions as were used 
in those tires. The king did thus: 
and as he was visiting the grave of Palla- 
dius, he was invited to ledge in the 
castle of Fettercarne, where he was 
treacherously murdered; 

9. Constans the emperor, being of- 
fended with, his brother-in-law, by the 
persuasion of Paulus the patriarch of 
Constantinople, made hima deacon ; and 
afterwards caused him to be slain, al- 
though he had received the sacred my- 
steries at his hands. After which often- 


(6.) Dinoth. Memorab, c. 8. p. 583, 584.—(7.) Sueton. 1.6. c. 34. p.254, Zuing. Theatr. 
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times, in hig sleep he seemed to see his 
dead brother. in the habit of a deacon, 
reaching out, to him a cup filled with 
blood, and saying tohim, “ Drink, bro- 
ther.”" The. unhappy emperor was so 
afflicted and terrified with the apprehen- 
sions of this, and the stings of his own 
conscience, that he determined to retire 
into Sicily, where also he died, 

10. Hermannus, bishop of Prague, 
when he lay a dying (witha heavy sigh) 
complained, ‘* that he had spent a far 
greater part of his life in the courts.of 
princes, thaninthe house of the Lord ; 


that he; might have given, check unto. 


sundry vices, but that with his courtier: 
like life, he ,had ,xather administered a 
further-licence to sin, while, after the 
manner of others, he endeavoured to 
seem to princes rather pleasant than se- 
vere: and this fault (above others) he 
earnestly desired that God Almighty of 
his mercy would forgive him.” _ 

lt. .Memorable is the example of 
Francis Spira, an advocate of Padua, 
anno 1548, who having sinned in despite 
of conscience, fell into that trouble and 
despair, that by no endeavours of learn- 
ed men could he be comforted; he felt, 
as he said, the pains of hell,in his soul. 
Frismelica, Bullovat, and other excellent 
physicians, could neither make him eat, 
drink, nor sleep ; and no. persuasions 
could ease him. Never pleaded any 
man so well for, as this man did against 
himself; and so he desperately died. 

12. Catullus, governor of Lybia, 
had fraudulently and unjustly put to 
death three thousand Jews, and confisca- 
ted their goods. Now, though neither 
Vespasian nor Titus said any thing to 
him, yet not long after he fell into a 
grievous disease, and was cruelly tor- 
mented, not only in body but also in 
mind: for he was greatly terrified, and 
still imagined he saw the ghosts of them 
whom he had so unjustly stain, ready to 
kill him; so that he cried out, and, not 
able to contain himself, leaped out of his 
bed, as though he had been tortured with 
torments and fire. And this ‘disease 
daily increasing, his guts and bowels 
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rotting and issuing out of him, at last: 
he died. 


13, Lewis the Eleventh, king of 
France, having committed many acts of 
tyranny and oppression towards his sub- 
jects for several years, was at length 
seized with such dreadful suspicions of 
his people, that they would either take 
away his life, or deprive him of his au- 
thority, that he shut himself up in a 
place called Plessis du Pare, where he | 
would hardly suffer any one to come ex- 


cept his domestics and his archers, which 


were four hundred, a good number of 
them being always upon the guard, walk- 
ing before the palace, and guarding the 
gate.| He suffered no lord or great per- 
son to lodge within the court, and but 
few of them were eyer admitted. Noe 
body came near him but Monsieur de 
Beaujeu, duke of Bourbon, his son-in- 
Yaw. He encompassed the castle of 
Plessis with an iron palisade, and for- 
tified the entrance into the ditches of 
Plessis with forked iron turnpikes; he 
also caused four pieces of ordnance to 
be made, all of massy iron, and port- 
holes to shoot through; and lastly, he 
placed there forty cross-bow men, who 
day and night were in those ditches, and 
had orders to shoot at any man who ap- 
proached them till the gate was open in 


‘the morning. He was afraid of his son, 


and caused him to be strictly guarded, 
He was suspicious at last of his daughter 
and son-in-law, the duke of Bourbon. 
When the duke and the count de Dunois 
came back from reconducting the em- 


bassy which was come to the wedding 


of the king his son, ‘and of the queen, 
at Amboise, and much people along 
with them, the king, who caused the 
gates to be well guarded, being in the 
gallery which looks into the court of 
Plessis, ordered one of his captains of 
the guard to be called to him, and com- 
manded him to go and examine the at- 
tendants of the said lords whether they 
had not coats of mail under their clothes. 
Judge then, waether he’who had made 
so many people live in suspicion and fear 


,{9.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. pe 183, Cedren.—(10.) Zuing. Theats. vol. 1. 2. p- 136.—~(11.) 
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of him, was not well recompensed : and 
who were those that he could trust, 
since he was so jealous of his own chil- 
dren? 


CHAP. KILVITT.. 
Of Banishment, and ihe Sorts and Manner 


of it amongst the Ancients, Fc. 


Tue nature of man is to rash heed- 
lessly and at all adventures upow that 
which is forbidden him, and to.account 
himself as a sufferer wherein he is any 
way infringed of his liberty, although it 
be really, to his advantage to be so re- 
strained, ‘This was perhaps the reason 
Why, .. 

1, The emperor Claudius banished 
some persons after a’new kind of fashion ; 
for he commanded that they should not 
stir beyond the compass of three miles 
from the city of Rome wherein they lived, 

2, Damon, the master of Pericles, 
was banished by the Athenians, by a 
decree of ten years exile, for this only 
reason; That he was thought to have a 
wisdom and prudence beyond what was 
common to others. | 

3. The Ephesians banished Hermo- 
dorus the philosopher for this only cause; 
Vhat he had the reputation of an honest 
man, and jived.in great modesty and 
frugality; the tenor of their decree 
was, That no man should amongst them 
be a good husband, or excel others; in 
case he did, he should be forced to de- 
part. 

4, Ostracism was a form of banish- 
ment for ten yéars; so called, because 
the name of the party banished was 
writ on an oyster-shell: it was used to- 
wards such, who either began to grow 
too popular or potent amongst the men 
of service. This device, allowable in a 
democracy, where the over-much pow- 
erfulness of one might hazard the liberty 
of all, was exercised ‘in spite oftener 
than desert, It was frequent amongst 


a 
the- Athenians, and by virtue hereof 
Aristides, Alcibiades, Nicias, and divers 
others were commanded to leave their 
country for ten: years. . 

5.°PetaJism was a form of banishment 
for five years, from’ the Greek word 
mevradavy, which signifies a leaf: it ‘was 
practised chiefly in the city of Syracuse - 
upon such of their citizens as grew too 
popular and potent: the manner was to 
write his name on an olive leaf, and that 
once put into his hand, without much 
more ado he was thereby expelled the 
city and its territories for five ycars > 
yet could not this device so’ well secure 
them in'the possesston of their so-much 
desired freedom, but that this city fell 
oftener into the power of tyrants, than 
any one city in the world. . 

6, The Carthaginians banished Hanno, 
a most worthy ‘person, who had done 
them great services, not for any fault, 
but that he was of greater wisdom and 
industry than the state of a free city 
might well bear, and because he was 
the first man that tameda lion; for they 
judged it not meet to commit the liberty 
of the city to him who had tamed the 
fierceness of savage beasts. 

7..John Chrysostom, bishop of Con: 
stantinople, was twice banished by the 
procurement of Eudoxia the wife of 
Arcadius the emperor; and the chief, 
if not the only ground of this her seve- 
rity against him, was becausé she was 


‘not able to bear the free reprekensions 


and reproofs ofthat holy man. __ 

8. In the island of Seriphus, as also 
amongst some of those nations that live 
about the mountain Caucasus, no man 
is put to death, how great soever the 
crime is that he hath committed ; but 
the severest of all punishments with 
them is, to forbid a man any longer 
abode in his country, and to dispose of 
him in banishment, where he is to con- 
tinue all the rest of his life. 

9. Rutilius was so littl concerned 
with his banishment, that when he was 
recalled by one whose order it was death 
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Of the wise Speeches, Sayings, and Replies of several Persons, 


to disobey, yet he despised his return, 
and chose rather to continue in his exile: 
perhaps it was for this reasou, That he 
would not.seem in any kind to oppose 
the senate, or even the unjust laws of 
his country ; or whether it was that he 
would be. no more in such condition, 
wherein jit should be in the. power of 
others to banish him his country as oft 
as they pleased. 


‘CHAP. XIX!) 


Of the wise Speeches, Sayings, and Replies 


of several Persons. 


A wise man has ever been a scarce 
commodity in all places and times; all 
Greece itself could ‘boast ho ‘more 
of this sort than seven only ; and a Cato 
and a Lelius was almost the total sum 
of the Roman inventory in this kind, 
Being so few, they must needs be the 
harder to be found ; and seeing that the 
wisest men, are commonly .the east 
speakers, heretipon it is that there is 
almost as great a penury of their sayings, 
as of their persons, and yet of these too 
évery man will determine according to 
his own pleasure: a liberty which the 
reader shall not be refused to make use 
of in these few that follow. 

1. Cardinal Pompeius Colomne being 
employed, used sucn means, that cardi- 
nal Franciotto Ursin being put by, Cle- 
ment mounted to the apostolic see. 
After Clement was pope, Pompeius ob- 
tained of him'many graces and honours ; 
“but assuring himself that nothing could 
be denied him, he was one time impor- 
tunate in some matter, which the pope 
judged, to be unjust, and inconsistent 
With his honour to grant; so that Pom- 
pey failing of his expectation herein, 
began to reproach the pope, and-to tell 
him, that it was by his means that he 
was pope. His holiness answered him, 
that it was true, and prayed him to suffer 
him to be pope, and that he would not 
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be pope himself; for in proceeding in 
this manner, he took that from him 
which he had given him, 

2; Robert Winchelsea, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was banished by king Ed- 
ward the First, but afterwards restored 
again by him, and all the rents that had 
been sequestered during his absence 
repaid him, whereby he became the 
richest archbishop that had been in that 
seat before: wherefore, often recording 
his troubles, he would say, « Adversity 
never hurteth, where no iniquity over- 
ruleth.” on 

8. The emperor Frederick the Third, | 
when he heard of the death of a great 
nobleman of Austria, who lived ninety- 
three years most wickedly in fleshly 
pleasures, and yet never once in all that 
time was afflicted with grief or sickness, 
he said, “ This proveth that which di- 


Vines teach, that after death there is 


soine place where we receive reward or 
punishment, since we see often in this 
world neither the just rewarded, nor 
the wicked punished.” ; 

4, When 'Theopompns was king ‘of. 
Sparta, one was saying in his presence, 
that “ it now went well with their city, 
because their kings had learned how to 
govern.” The king prudently replied, 
that ‘it rather came to pass because 
their people had learned to obey ;” shew- 
ing thereby, that populous cities aré 
most injurious to themselves’ by their 
factious , disobedience ; which, while 
they are addicted to, they are not easily. 
well governed by the best of magis- 
trates. " 

_ 5. Dionysius the elder reproving his 
son, for that.he had forcibly violated the _ 
chastity of the wife of the ‘citizens of - 
Syracuse, asked “him, | amongst other 
things, “ if he had ever heard that such 
a thing had been done by him?” *“ No,” 
said thé son, * but that was because 
you had not a king to your father.” 
‘* Neither,” said Dionysius, ** will you 
ever have a king to your son, unless you 
give over such pranks as these.’ ~ The 
event proved that he theu said the truth : 


(1.) Lord Remiy’s Civil Considerations, !c:"68. p- 1°6.—-(2.)  Cambd. Remains, p. 208,[3.) 


Ibid, p. 212.—(4.) Falgas. vesian 2 1.7. CoB. py om, -S 


for 
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for when this young man succeeded: his 
father, he was expelled the kingdom of 
Syracuse, for his evil behaviour and 
manner of life. 

6. Aristrippus having lost.all his goods 
by shipwreck, was cast naked upon the 
shore of Rhodes, where yet, by reason 
of his learning. he found such estima- 
tion, that neither he nor his companions 
were suffered to want any thing that was 

‘convenient for them: when therefore 
some of the company were about to 
return home, they asked him if ‘ he 
would command them any. thing?” 
‘© Yes,” said he, ‘tell my. relations 
from me, that I advise them to procure 
such riches for their children, as a tem- 
pest at sea has no power over :”” shewing 
thereby how precious learning is, which 
no storms of adverse fortune can take 
away from us. 

7, Cineas was in great honour with 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and he made 
use of him in all his weighty affairs, 
professing to have. won more cities by 
his eloquence, than by his own arms. 
He perceiving Pyrrhus earnestly bent 
upon his expedition into Italy, one time, 
when he was at leisure and alone, 
Cineas spake thus unto him: “ The 
Romans, O Pyrrhus, have the reputa- 
tion of a warlike people, and command 
divers nations that are so; and if, God 
shall grant us to overcome them, what 
fruit shall we have of the victory ?” 
‘«< That is a plain thing,” said Pyrrhus : 
“for then,’ saith be, ‘* no city will 
presume to oppose us; and we shall 
speedily be masters of all Italy, the 
greatness, virtue, and riches of which 
are well. known to you.’’. Cineas, was 
silent a while ; ‘and then having,” said 
he, ‘¢ made Italy our own, what shall 
we then. do?” “Sicily,” said he, ‘is 
near reaching out its hand to us, a rich 
and populous island,, and easy ta be 
taken.” _‘* It is probable,” said Cineas ; 
“but haying subdued, Sicily, will that 
put an end to the war ited a it te €o M 
said Pyrrhus,, ‘ gives us this success, 
these will be but the prelude to greater 


(s.) Fulgos. 
p- 39 1 (8 :) 
p, 108. 


Exempl. 1. 7. ¢.°2. p, $98.—-(6.) Thid. 
Lioyd’s State Worthies, p. 207.—(9.) Camer. Opst. Subcisiv. cent, 3. ¢, 31+ 
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and Replies of several Persons. 


‘matters: for who can refrain from 
Africa and Carthage, which will soon 
be at our beck? and these overcome, 
you will easily grant, that none of those 
that now provoke us, will -be able to 
resist us.”” ‘* That's true,” said Cineas, 
‘¢ for it is easy to believe, that with such 
forces we may recover Macedon, and 
give law to.all Greece. But being thus 
become lords of all, what then?” Pyr- 
rhus smiling, ‘© Then,” said he, ‘* good 
man, we will live at our ease, and enjoy 
ourselves in compotations and mutual 
discourses.” When Cineas had brought 
him thus far, ‘* And what hinders,” 
said he, “ but that we may do all these, 
seeing they are in our power, without 
the expence of so much sweat and blood, 
and ‘such infinite calamities as we go 
about to bring upon ourselves and 
others ?” | 

8. He was a wise man that said, 
‘© Delay hath undone many for the other 
world: haste hath undone more for 
this. .Time well managed saves all in 
both.” ~ 

g. A Christian matron being impri- 
soned by the persecutors, fell in labour, 
and the extremity of her pains enforced 
her to cry out extremely ; whereupon 
the keeper of the prison reproached her, 
and said he, “ If you are not able to 
bear the pains of child-birth to-day, 
what will you do to-morrew, when you 
come to burn in the flames?” ‘‘ To-day,” 
said she, ‘‘ I sufter as a miserable wo- 
‘man, under those sorrows that are laid 
upon my sex for sin; but to-morrow I 
shall suffer as a Christian, for the faith 
of Christ.” : 

10. Sir Francis Walsingham, secretary 
of state in queen Elizabeth’s reign, to- 
wards the latter end of his life wrote to 
the lord treasurer Burleigh, to this pur- 
pose : ‘© We have lived enough to our 
country, to our fortunes, and to our 
sovereign ; it is high time we begin to 
live to ourselves and to our God. In the 
multitude of affairs that passed through 
our hands, there must be some miscar- 
riages, for which a whole kingdom can- 


p. 890.-—(7.) Ibid. p. 902. Plut. in Pyrrho, 
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not make our peace.” And being ob- 
served to be more melancholy than usual, 


some court-humourists were sent ‘to di-: 


vert him; Ah!” said Sir Francis, 
*« while we laugh, all things are serious 
about us ; God is serious when he pre- 
serveth us, and hath patience towards us; 
Christ is serious when he dieth for us; the 
HolyGhostis serious when hestriveth with 
us; the holy Seripture is serious when 
it is read before us; Sacraments are se- 
rious when they are adininistered to us; 
the whole Creation is serious in serving 
God and us; they are serious in Hell 
and Heaven; and shall a man that hath 
. one foot in the grave jest and langh ?” 

11. When the donatists upbraided St. 


Augustin with the impiety and impurity: 


of his former life, ‘ Took,” ‘said he, 
‘* how mach they blamemy fault,somuch 
J praise and commend my physician.” 
12. When Solon beheld one of his 
friends almost overcome with gtief, he’ 
led him up into an high tower, and bad 
him thence look down upon all the 
houses before and round about him; 
which when he saw he did: «© Now,” 
said he, « think within yourself what 
vatious causes of grief have heretofore’ 
been under these roofs, are now, and-will 
hereafter be; and thereupon desist’ to’ 
Jament those things as proper to yourself, 
which are in common to all mankind.” 
He used also to say, “© That if évery 
man was to bring his evils and calami-' 
ties to be cast with those of others ‘tpon' 
one heap, it would fall out, that every! 
man would rather carry home his own 
troubles again, than be contented ‘to: 
take up his p wt out of the whole heap.” 
13. The Samnites’ had shut up the 
Roman legions at the Furce Caudine in 
such manner, as they had’ them all at 
their’ ‘disposal: whereupon’ they seat’ 
their. general’ to Herennits Pontius, a 
man in great reputation|for wisdom, te- 
know of him what they should do with 
them, who advised to sénd them all 
away without the’ least injury. The 
_next'day they sent again, who then ad¥ 
vised to cut all their throats; they neg- 
fected both, and suffering them then to 


the city. 
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depart, it cathe to pass, that the Romans 
were incensed to rain them, as after- 
waids they did. Pas 

14. Mago was sent from Hannibal to 


the Carthaginian’ senate, to relate the’ 


greatnessof the victory at Cannz: and as” 
an instance thereof, he shewed three bush- 
els of ‘gold rings’ that were taken from 
the fingers of the dead Roman gentlemen. 
Hanno, a wise senator, demanded, “ If 
upon this success any of the Roman’ 
allies were revolted to Hannibal ?” Mago 
said, * No.” «© Then,” ‘said’ he’ to’ the 
senate, “my advice is, that you send 
forthwith ambassadors to treat of peace.’” 
Fad this prudent saying of his been fol- 
lowed, Carthage had not been overcome 
in the second Punic war, nor utterly 
overthrown in the third, as it‘was\ 
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As there is a_time for every thing 
that is under the sun, so there is no art! 
er practice, no custom or calling, but 
had its first introducer, and some! one‘ or! 
other from whom it did commence... Now, 
although many: of; those things are‘so 
mean, and the authors of them so ob-' 
scune, thatone would think they scarcely: 
could merit a memorial ;- yet I find that: 
historians of al} sorts have taken pleasure 
toistouch upon ‘them as they passed :: 
some of which I have thus collected : 

1: Sp. Carvilius was the first in. Rome 
that sent his wife a bill of divorcement,: 
by reason of her barrenness: who though 
he seemed to be moved) thereunto for a- 
tolerable reason, yet went not without: 
reprehension ; for it was believed, that’ 
even the desire of children should. give! 
nlace’ to matrimonial: felicity, . .Before 
this time, there-was no divorce betwixt’ 
man and wife to’ the five hundred’ and: 
twentieth year from the first-building. of - 


2. Pope Gregory the First’ was the 


 (10.)-Fair Warnings to the World, p. 23, 24,—(11.) Clark's Mir. e& 92. p. 411.—(12.) Val. 
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first who. in his. pontifical writings inti- 
tuled himself thus: Screws servorum Dei, 


“* The servant of the Lord's servants,’ 


which has since been followed by most 
of the rest, though they mean nothing 
less, 

_ 8. Paulus, born at Thebes in Egypt, 
was the first who, betaking himself to the 
solitudes. of the desert, was called an 
Eremite, wherein he has since been imi- 
tated by Onophrius and Paphnuphius, 
and multitudes of others, who have 
Yound out the ike places of retirement 
from, the, cares and troubles of human 
bten iia, Aa) 

_ 4+ Valerius Poplicola was the first 
ii Rome who made a funeral oration in 
praise ,of the deceased; who thus in 
public celebrated the memory of Quiri- 
tius Junius, his colleague in the consul- 


shin: and Pericles was the first. in. 


é\thens, who thus also publicly extolled 
those who were slain in the PJopoane- 
Sian war in defence of their country. 

5. Cleon the Athenian orator was a 
vehement person in his time. It was 
he who first used vociferation in his 
pleadings, striking “his hands upon his 
thighs, and passing fromoone side of the 
pulpit to another; which after him ob- 
tained much amongst the Romans and 
others, | 

6. Scipio Africanus was the first sena- 
tor in Kome who continually went with 
his beard shaven, whereas the whole city 
before used to nourish their beards. 
This custom of his was the most studi- 
ously followed by Caesar Augustus,’ the 
best of allthe Roman princes, 

7+ Lucius Papyrus was the first that 
Set Up a sun-dial in Rome, which being 
oniy of use when the sun shined, .an 
hourly measure of time was found out 
by Scipio Narsica: whereas before that 
time the Romans knew no distinction in 
the tiine of the day. ee 

8. Hanno, a noble: Carthaginians 
was the first of all men who shewed 
a lion subdued unto tameness by him- 
-Belf, for which he was. publicly senten- 
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ced, most men believing that the publi¢ 
liberty was ill intrusted in such hands, 
and te so dexterous a wit, to which so 
great fierceness had given place. 

- 9. Marcus Tullius Cicero was the 
fitst amongst the Romans, who by de- 
cree cf the senate had the title of Pater 
Patri@ given him, thac is to say, “ Father 
of his Couutry.” Augustus Ceasar re- 
ceived it afterwards as his most honour- 
able title: and the successive emperors 
sought it with more ainbition than they 
had merit to obtain it. 

10. M. Scaurus. was the first who, 
in his plays and sights set forth by him 
in his edileship, made shew of an hip- 
popotamus or sea-horse, and crocodiles © 
swimming ina pool or lake made only 
for the time of that solemnity. 
~ 41. Q. Scvvola, the son .of Publius, 
was the first in Rome, who in his cu- 
wile edileship exhibited a fight and com- 
bat of many lions together, to show the 


- people pastime and pleasure, 


12. The first that yoked hons, and 
made them draw in a chariot, was Mar- 
cus Antonius: it wasin the time of the 
civil war, after the battle in the plains 
of Pharsalia; in this manner rode he 
with Cytheris, the courtezan, acommon 
actress in interludes upon the stage. 

13. Minyas, the king of that people 
who take their name from him, was the 


‘yichest of ali his predecessors, the first 


that imposed a tribute upon goods, and 
the first that erected a treasury wherein 
to repose the revenues of lis crown. 

14. John Matthew, mereer, born at 
Sheriagton in Buckinghamshire, Was 
lord mayor of London anno 1490: he 
was the first bachelor that ever was 
chosen in that office, and it was above 
an hundred and twenty years before he 
was seconded by a single person succeed- 
ing him in that place, viz. sir John 
Leman, lord mayor 16160. 

15. The first that devised an aviary 
was M. Lenius Sirabo, a gentleman of 
Rome, who made such a one at Brindis, 


“wherein be had inclosed birds‘ of alk 
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“kinds, and by his example we began ‘to 
keep birds and fowls within narrow coops 
and cages as prisone’s, to which vature 
had allowed the wide air to. fly in at liberty, 

16. The searus was a fish thet bore 
the price and praise of all others in Rome: 
the first. that brought these ont of the 
Carpathian sea, and stored our seas be- 

‘twixt Ostia and Campania with them, 
was Optatus, first the slave, anc then 
the Frewanake, lastly the admiral of a 
“fleet under Claudius the emperor. 


17. Caius Hirtius was the man by ~ 


himself that befere all others devised a 
pond to keep lampreys in; he it was 
that, in the triumph of Julius Cesar, 
Jent him six bundred lampreys to fur- 
nish-out his feasts which he kept at that 
time; but on this condition, to have the 
same weight and tale repaid him. 

18: The best way of makiug oils, and 
also of making honey, was first found out 
and practised by one Aristzus. 

19. The first that built a house in 
Athens is said to be Doxius the son of 
Ce'ius, who t#King bis pattern from the 

nests of the swallows, ‘DEE aY the way of 
making houes with elay, whereas be- 
fore men dwelt’ in caves and caverns of 
‘the earth, and in miserable buts. 
20. Semiramis was the first that caus- 
eed the castration of young males, and 
howsoever by this ber unworthy act she 
-has possibly jast as much reputation as 
she hath praise for the building of Vaby- 
lon, yet she is followed in this corrupted 
example of hers by most of the eastern 
monarchs, who delight to be attended by 
eynuchs. 

21, About Syrem, in the province of 
Thebaid, there is a marble (thereupon 
called Syrenites) which was also called 
Pyrrhopecilos: of this stoné in times 
past the kings of Egypt made certain 
obelisks, ’and consecrated them to the 
sun, whom they honoured as a god. 
“Ehey were inchased or had-engraven up- 
,on’ them certain characters and figures, 
which were the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
wand .therein a great part of their best 
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Jearning wasicontained. ‘These obelisis 
were stenes cut out of the sclid rock, 
framed of one entire stone ; and of tha: 
mighty bigness, that some of them 
have been on every side four cubits 
square, and in length one hundred feet, 
‘as ,was that of Ramisss, once King of 
Eevpt. ‘The first that ever began to erect 
these obelisks was Mitres king of Egypt, 
who held his court in the royal city of 
Heliopolis, the city of the Sun ; and it 
is said he was admonished in a vision or 
dréam soto do, 

22, Edward the Third, our most re- 
nowned kirg, to his tevila) memory, 
brought clothifis first into this island, 
transporting some famil:es of artificers 
from Ghent hither. . 

23. Cneius Manhius (as Livy relates) 
anno ab url. conait. 507, was he whd 
first brought out of Asia to Rome singing 
wenches, ~ play ers, jesters, mimics, “and 
all kinds of music to their feasts. 

24. Solon.(as writeth Philemon) was 
the first who brcught up whores for the 
young men of Athens. that the fervour 
of their lust being exonerated that way, 


they might desist from the enterprige 


¢ 


and thoughts of any thing that is worse. 

25. Autigonus, king ‘of Judaa, was 
beheaded by the command of M. Anto- 
nius the triumvir, and this was the first 
king that ever was put to, death in. this 
manner. 

23. A eatdinad named Cs Porc’, or 
swine-snout, in the days of Lodovicus 
Pius, the emperor, was chosen. pope: 
ard, because it was a very unseemly 
name for so high a dignity, by a general 


consent it was changed, and he was called 


Sergius the Second. This was the first, 
and trom thence arose the custom of the 
popes | altering their names. after their 
Sica to the _popedom. 

Honorius the Fifth, archbishop 
of ‘Ganteoaey was ‘the first that divided 
his province into parishes, that so he 
might appoint particular ministers to pars 
ticular congregations, He died aino 


. 
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28. Cuthbert, the eleventh archbishop 
of Canterbury, was the first that got Ji- 
berty from the pope of. making cemete- 
ries or burial-places within towns and 
cities, for before within the walls none 
were buried. 

29. Ralph Lane was the. first’ that 
brought. tobacco into England in the twen- 
ty-eighth of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and in the year of our Lord 1585. 

30. Servius Tullius, king of the Ro- 
mans, caused brass money. tobe coined, 

and was the first that stamped it; for 
before his days they used it at Rome rude, 
in the mass or lump. The mark he 
imprinted on his coin was a sheep, 
which in Latin they. call Pecus, and 
from thence came the word Pecunia, 
which signifies money. 
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Of the witty Speeches or Replies suddenly 


made by some Persons. 


THE vein of wit doth not always an- 
~swer a man’s desire, but at some times, 
while we are writing or speaking, some- 
thing'doth casually offer itself unto our 
thoughts, which perhaps hath more of 
worth in it, than weare able to compass 
with the utmost vehemence of our me- 
ditation and study. Facetious men have 
‘many such fortunate hits, lighting on 
‘the sudden npon ‘that whch js more 
graceful and pleasant to the hearer, 
than’ their more elaborate endeavours 
‘would be. mie 
1. Poggius the Florentine tells a metry 


story, condemning the folly and imperti- 


nent business of such, especially mean 
persons, as spend their time in hunting 
and hawking, &c.°** A physician of Mi- 
an,” saith he, * that cured mad men, 
‘had a pit of water in*his house, in which 
he ‘kept his’ patients, some up to the 
Knees, some to thé girdle, some to the 
chin, pro modo insanice, as they were 


(28.) 
p-462. 
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more or iess affected. One of them by 
chance, that was well recovered, stood in 
the door, and seeing a. gallant youth 
ride. by with a hawk on his fist, well- 
mounted, with his spaniels after him, 
would needs know ‘to what use all this 
preparation served?” He made answer, 
‘to kill a-certain fowl.’ The patient 
demanded again, ‘ what his fowls might 
be worth, which he killed in a year ?’ 
He replied, * five or ten crowns.’ And 
when he urged him further, ¢ what bis 
dogs, horse and hawks stood him in? 
he told him * four hundred crowns,’ 
With that the patient bid him begone, 
as he loved his life and welfare: © for.’ 
said he, ‘if our master come and find 
thee here, he will put thee into the pit 
amongst madmen up to the very chin,’ 
2. Mr. Bradford said. of the Popish 
prelates magnifying the church, and 
contemning Christ, ‘* That they could 


, Dot mean honestly, that make so much 


of the wife, and so. little of the hus- 
band.”’ 


3. One asked a,,.noble (sea-captain, 


_** Why having means sufficient. to live 


upon the land, he would. yet endanger 
his person. upon the ocean?” He told 
him, ‘ That he had a natural inclination 
to it, and therefore nothing coud divert 
-him.” “I pray,” said the other, “where 
died your father?” “ At sea,” said the 
captain, ‘© And where your erandfa- 
ther: ** At sea also,” said he. « And,” 
said the other, «are you not for that 
cause afraid to go to sea?” “ Before [ 
answer you,” said the captain, ** [ pray 
tell me where died your father ?” «© Jy 
bed,” said he. « And where your 
grandfather 2?” «* Ty his bed,” said. he, 
also. . ** And,’ said the captain, ‘are 
you not afraid for that cause to go to 
bed !”” Lx dnt } 

4. A certain captain that thought. he 
had performed mmch for bis country in 
the fight with Xerxes, in an insulting : 
manner, was comparing his. deeds with 
those of Themistocles, who thus. re- 
turned: ** There was,” sqidiohe, | ‘*sa 
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contention betwixt .a holy-day and the 
day after: the day after boasted of the 
Jabours and sweat which it «was spent in, 
and that what,was gained thereby, was 
expended by those that kept holy-day : 
*« True,” said the holy-day, “ but unless 
I had been, thou hadst not + been,’ 
** And so,” said he, “had I not been, 
where had you.all been ?” 

5. The Spaniards sided with the duke 
of Mayenne, and the rest of those rebels 
in Franee who called themselves the 
Holy League; anda French gentleman 
being asked the causes of their civil 
broils, with an excellent allusion he re- 
plied, “They were Spania and Mania,” 
seeming by this answer to signify 2ravua 
penury, and Maya fury, which are in- 
deed the causes of all intestine tumults ; 


but slily therein implying the king of . 


Spain and. the. duke of Mayenne. 

6. Sir Robert Catalime, lord chief 
justice ofthe King’s Bench, in the first 
‘of queen Elizabeth, had a prejudice 
-against those who wrote their names 
with an alias; and took exc*ptions at 
one in this respect, saying, ‘* that*no 
honest man had a double name, or came 
in with an alias.” ‘The party asked him, 
««NVhat exceptions bis lordship conid 
take at Jesus Christ, alas Jesus of Na- 
zareth ?” ae 

”. The goldsmiths of London had a 
custom once a year to weigh gold.in the 
star chamber in the .presence of the 
privy-council and the king’s attorney. 
This solemn weighing by a word of art 
they call the Pix; and make use of so ex- 
act scales therein, that the master of the 
company affirmed, “that they would turn 
with the two hundredth part of a 
grain.” I should be loth,” said attor- 
pey Noy, (standing by,) * that all my ac- 


tious should be weighed in such scalés.”’ ” 


*".g. Dr. Andrew Perne, dean of Ely, 
was excellent at such blunt sharp jests, 
and sometimes too.tart in true ones: he 
chanced to calla clergyman fool. (who 
indeed .was little better): he replied, 
« that he would complain thereof te 
the bishop of Ely.”  ‘‘ Do,” said the 
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dean,’ «when you please, and nity lord 
bishop will confirm you.”’ . 

9 John Jegon, doctor of divinity, 
master of Bene’t college in Cambridge, 
after made bishop of Norwich by king 
James, was a most serious man, and 
grave governor, yet withal of a most fa- 
cetious disposition. -'Take this instance : 
While master of the college, he chanced 
to punish all the under graduates therein 
for some general offence, and the penalty 
was put upon their heads, in the buttery 3 
and because he disdaited to convert the 
money to any private use, it was expend- 
ed in new whiting the hall of the colleges 
whereupon a scholar hung -up thae ‘ 
verses, on the skreen : 


Doctor Jegon, Bene't college master, { 
Brake the scholars heads, and gaye the walls 
a plaister. ; 


But the doctor had not the readiness 
of his parts any whit impaired. by his 
age: for perusing the paper, extem- 
pore he subscribed :, 


Knew I but the wag that writ these verses ia 
bravery, 

1 would commend him for his wit, but whip 
him for his knavery. 


10. When. the wars in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time were, hot betwixt England 
and Spain, there were commissioners on 
both sides appointed »to treat of peace, 
They met ata town ofthe French king's, 
At first it was debated in what tongue 
the negotiation should be handled... The 
Spaniard, thinking to give the English 
commissioners a shrewd guir.l, proposed 
the French: tongue.as most fit, it being 
a language the Spaniards were weil. skil- 
led in: ** And. for the gentleman. of 
England, I suppose,” saith he, “ that 
they cannot be ignorant of the languaye 
of their fellow subjects ; their queen is 
queen of. France as;wellas. of England.” 
‘* Nay, ,in faith, my masters,” . replied 
doctor Dale, (a civil lawyer, and -one of 
the masters of requests,) ‘“ the French 
tongue istoo vulgar fora business, of this 
secrecy and importance, especially in a 


“(4.) Pluteins Them. p.)121.0-(5.) Heyl Cosm. p 179.-7-(6.) Cambs Remains, p. 147.-(7:) 


Fall. Worth, p: 201,—-(8.) Ibid. p. 257.—(9.) Ibid. p. 326., 
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French town ; we will therefore rather 
treat in Hebrew, the language of Jeru- 
salem, _ whereof your master is king : 
and I suppose you are therein as well 
skilled as we are in the French.” 

Il. The jinha! itants of Tarracon, as 
a glad presage of prosperous success, 
brought tidings to Augustus, that upon 
his altar a young palm-tree was suddenly 
sprung up ; to whom he made this an- 
swer ; “ By this it appears how often you 
burn incense in our honout.’’ 

12. Thomas Aquinas. came to pope 
Innocent the Third, in whose presence 
they were at thattime telling a great 
sum/of money; ‘* Thou seest, ‘[‘homas,” 
said the pope, ‘‘ that the church need not 
say, as she did at her beyinning, Silver 
and geld have Tnone.”? Thomas, without 
study, replied, ‘* You say true, holy fa- 
ther ; nor can the church say now, as 
the ancient church said to the same crip- 
ple, Arise, walk, and be whole.” 

13. There was in the king’s wardrobe 
a rich piece of arras representing the sea 
fight in 1688, and having the lively por- 
traitures ofthe chief commanders wrought 
on the borders thereof. A captain, who 
highly prized his own service, missing 
his picture there, complained of the in- 
jury to his friend ; professing of himself 
that he merited a place there as well as 
some others, seeing he was engaged in 
the midde of the fight. <“* Be content," 
quoth his friend ; ‘thou hast been an 
old pirate, and art reserved for another 
hatizing.” 

14. A great lord, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, that carried a white staff 
in his hand, as the’ badge of his office, 
. was spoke to by her maesty, to see.that 
such a man had such a place conferred 
upon him. Madam,” said that lord, 
“the di-posal of that place was given ta 
me by your majesty at such time as I re- 
ceived this staff’? The queen replied, 
“« ‘That she had not so bestowed any thing 
but that she still reserved herself of the 
Querum.” ‘* Of the Quarum, Madam ?”’ 
said the earl.: At which the queen, 


Of the witty Speeches or Replies suddenly made ty come Persons. 


somewhat moved, snatched his staff out 
ot his hand: “ And, sir,” said she, ‘be- 
fore you have this again, you shall un-. 
derstand, that f am of the Quoram, Qua- 
rum, Quorum: and so kept his staf for 
two or three days, till, upon his submis- 
sion, it was restored to hin, 

15. Alexander Neguam (or bad in 
English) was born at Saint Alban’s, an 
exc, llent philosopher, rhetorician, poet, 
and a deep divine, insomuch that he was 
cal'ed Jagenii Miracufum. Wis name gave 
occasion to the wits of the age to be mer- 
ry with. Necuam hada mind to be- 
come a monk in Saint Alban’s, the town 
ef his nativity; amd thus Jaconically 
wrote to the abbot thereof for leave ; 


Si vis veniam, sin autem, tu autem. 
To whom the abbot returned : 
Si bonus sis venias, si Nequam nequaquam. 


Another pass of wit there was (as it is re- 
ported) betwixt him and Philip Reping- 
tor, bishop of Lincoln ; the bishop sent 
this challenge : 


Et niger & nequam, cum sis cognomine Ne- 
quam, wr 
Nigrior esse potes, nequior esse NeEquis. 


Both black and bad, whilst bad the name to 
thee, 

Blacker thou may’st, but worsethou canst not 
be. 9 > 


To.whom Nequam rejoined ;_ 


Phi nota fetoris, lippus malus omnibus horis, 
Phi malus &f lippus, totus malus erg Philip- 


pus. 


Stinks are branded with a phi, lippus latin for 
oy lear eye ; . 
Phi and lippus bad as either, then Philippug 
Wotse together, nd . 


Nequam, to discompose such conceite 
for the future, altered’ the orthography 
of his name into Neckham. °He died in 
the reign of Henry the Third, anno 1227. 


(10.) Heyl. Cosm. p. 763.—(11.) Heyw. Hierarch. }. 7. p. 458.—(12.) Camer. Oper. Subcisiv. 
Seni. te Ce a9. Pe 18},—(13.) Full. Worth. P Tg3.—=(14.)eTbid. p. 67 ei (15.) Ibid, pe 25y? a a 
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16, The pope having brought under 
his power the marquisate of Ancona, 
sent his legate tothe Venetians, to kAow 
of them by what right they attributed to 
their seigniory alone the customs and 
other jurisdictions of the Adriatic sea, 
seeing they could show no grants or char- 
ters or the same? They answered him 
cunningly, “ That they wondered why 
any man would require them to show 
their privileges, seeing the popes had the 
original thereof, and kept them in their 
_ chests as most precious reliques; that it 
was an easy matter to find them, if they 
would look well upon the donation, of 
Constantine, on the back-side whereof 
their privileges were Written in great let- 
ters.” ‘This answer. is fathered upon 
Jerome Donatus, ambassador of Venice: 
when pope Alexander the Sixth asked 
him merrily, *¢ Of whom the Venetians 
heldthose rights and customs of the sea?” 
he answered him presently, “ Let your 
holiness shew me the'charter of St. Pe- 
ter’s patrimony, and you shall find on 
the back thereof a grant made to the 
Venetians of the Adriatic sea.” 

17. It was the saying of a merry con- 
ceited fellow,“ Thatin Christendom there 
were neither scholars enough, gentlemen 
enough, nor Jews enough :” and when 
alm wer was made, that of all these there 
was rather toogreat aplenty thanany scar- 
city, he replied, that, « Ifthere were scho-« 
lars enough, so many would not be double 
or treble beneficed ; if gentlemen enough, 
sO many peasants would not be ranked 
amongst the gentry ; and if Jews enough, 
so many Caristians would not . profess 
usury ation eae a 

18. A certain Roman knight came to 
Adrianus the emperor, to request’ a 


favour of him, but received a denial. 


The knight was old, and hada very grey 
beard: but a few days after, having 
coloured his beard and hair black, and 
put himself into.a more youthful garb, 
he presented himself again to the empe~ 
ror, about the same business. The em- 
peror perceiving the fraud : “ It.is,” said 
he, “‘buta few days since, that I denied 


_ (16.) Camer. Oper, Subcisiv. cent. 1. cap 61 
p-89.—(19.) Plut. Quest. Conviv.lib. 4. p. 78, 


pr 206.—(21.) Abid, p. 207.—(22.) Full. Worth, p. 
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it to your father, and it will not be fair 
for me now to graut it to the soa.” 

19. King Autigonus came to visit An- 
tagoras a learned man, whom he found 
in his tent busied in the cooking of cvon- 
gers. Do you think,” said Antigonus, 
“that Homer, at such time as he wrote 
the glorious actions of Agamemnon, 
was boiling congers ?”? “ And do you 
think,” said the other, “ that Aga- 
memnon, when he did those actions, 
used to concern himself, . whether: any 
man in his camp boiled congers or 
not?” = ‘ 

20. Raphael Urbanus, an excelleng, - 
painter, was reprehended by two cardi- 
nals, for that he had represented the 
faces of St. Peter and St. Paul with an. 
unbecoming and unwonted redness upon. 
them. He replied, that ‘he had not 
expressed them in such a paleness 
and leanness in’ their faces as they 
had contracted (while living) with their’ 
fastings and troubles ; but that he had 
imitated that adventitious redness which 
came upon them now they were amongst 
the blessed, where’ they blushed at 
the manners and life of their suecess- 
ors.”’ 


21. Licinius Crassus is said to have 
loved a lamprey. he kept in a pond, in 
such manner, that when it died he wept, 
and put on mourning apparel ; where- 
upon his colleague Domitius {being one 
day in altercation with him) spitefully 
asked him, “ Are not you he who shed ~ 
so many tears forthe death of a lanrprey >” 
The other as bitterly replied, “ And 
are not you he who have buried three 
wives without shedding so much as one 
tear?” ‘nf , 

22. I well knew that wealthy man, who 
being a great improver of growid, used 
to say, that ‘* he would uever come into 
that place which might not be made bet- 
ter;”? ‘to* which one tartly returned, 
“ that it should seem then, that he would’ 
never go to heaven, for that place was at 
the best.” 

23. 1 remember when I was at Cam- 
bridge, saith the same doctor Fuller, 


p--076.—(17.) Heyl, Cosin. p, 187.=+(18,) Spart’ ° 

Zuing. Theatr. vol.1.1. 2. p- 160, —({20.) Ibid, 
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some thitty years since, there-was a fly- 
ing, though false report, that pope Ur- 
bar the Eighth was cooped’ up by his 
cardinals in’ the castle of St. Angelo ;! 
whereupon a waggish scholar said : Jam 
werissimum. est, Papa non potest. er- 
Fare. 

94, After the battle of Pharsalia and 
the flight of Pompey, one’ Nonnius, a 

reat. captain, thinking to encourage the 
soldiers; bade them be ofi good comsort, 
for there were yet seven eagles left : 
«That were something,” said Cicero, 
(then present,) “if we were. to ‘fight 
against jays.” . 

25. King James came in progress to 
the house of Sir —— Pope, knight, 
when his lady .waé lagly delivered of a 
daughter, which babe was presented to 
king James with a paper of ‘verses in her 
Kand, which because they pleased the 
king, I hope they willnot displease the 
reader, / 


See, this littie mistress here » 
Did never sit in Peter’s chair, 
Ora triple crown did wear, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold, 
She hardly is ase’nnight old, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
Wo king her feet did ever kiss, 
@r had from her worse look than this, 
Nor did’ she ever hope 
To saint one with a rope, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope, you'll say, a second Joan ; 
No sure, she is Pope Innocent, ornone. - 


/ 


CHAP MLA. 


Of Recreations some Men have delighted 

in, or -addicred themselves unto at leisure 

Hours, or that they have been immode: 
rate inthe use of. 


Tue bow that .is always kept bent, 
will suffer’ a great. abatement )1n, the 
strength of it: and so the mind of man 
would be too much subdued, and hum- 
bicd; and wearied,{ should. it be always 
intent upon the caresand. business of life, 
without the allowance of something 
whereby: it.-may divert’ and » recreate 


eared 


p. 293. 
(1.) Burton’s Melanc. part 1, § 2. p. 137. 
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itself, But then, as no man uses to 
make a meal of sweetmeats, so we must 
take care, that we be not excessive: 
and immoderate in the pursuit of those 
pleasures we have made choice of; a 
thing that hath happened to some who 
were otherwise great men, 

1. Leo the Tenth, that hunting pope, 
is much discommended by Jovius, im his 
life, for his immoderate desire of hawk- 
ing and hunting 3. “insomuch that,’ as 
he saith, “ he would sometimesdive about 
Ostia weeks and months together, leave 
suitors unréspected, bulls and pardons 
unsigned, to his own prejudice, and many 
private men’s loss’: and if he had been’ 
by chance crossed. in his sport, or his 
game not so good, he was so impatient, 
that‘ he would revile and miscali many. 
times men of great worth, with most 
bitter taunts ; and look so ‘sour, be su an- 
gry and waspish, so grieved and mo- 
lested, that it is incredible to relate it. 
But if, on the other side, he had good 
sport, with unspeakable bounty and mu- 
nificeace he would reward his fellow 
huntsmen, and deny nothing to any suie 
tors, when he was in that mood.” 

2. It is reported of Philip Bonus, 
the good duke of Burgundy, that at 
the marriage of Eleonora, ‘sister’ to 
the. king of Portugal, at Bruges in 
Flanders, which was solemnized in 
the depth of winter, when. by reason of 
unseasonable weather he could neither 
hawk nor hunt, and was tired with cards 
and dice, the ladies dancing, and such 
other domestic sports; he would, in the 
evening, walkdisguisedallabout thetown. 
It so fortuned, as he was walking late 
ene night, he found a country’ fellow 
dead drunk, snoring ona bulk; hecaused 
his followers to bring’ him to. his pa- 
lace, and there stripping him of his own 
clothes, andattiring him after the court 
fashion, when he awaked he and they were 
all ready to attend upon his excellency, 
and persuade him he was some great duke, 
The poor fellow, admiring how he came 
there, was servedin stateallthe day long: 
after supper he saw them dance, 
heard music, and the rest of those courte 
pleasures ; but late at night, when he was 


(3.) Full. Worth. p. 155. — (24.) Heyw.: Hierarch, 1, 7. p, 460. — (25.). Full. Worth, 
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‘well tippled, and again fast asleep, they 


put.on his old robes, and so conveyed him 
to the place where they first found him. 


Now th2 fellow had not made them so 
good sport the day before as he did when 
he returned to himself 5 all the jest was to 
eee how he lookedupon it. In conclusion, 
after some little admiration, the poor man 
told his friends he had seen a vision, con- 
stantly believed it, and would not other- 
wise be persuaded ; and so the jest end- 
ed, 


moles ; Bias, king of the Lydians, stab- 


hed frogs ; /Eropus, king of the Macedor- 


nians, made littletalles, lanthorns orlamps; 
and the kinzs of Parthia used to sharpen 
the points.of arrows and javelins, and with 
that, dexterity, as not only to delight 


themselves, but also to gain the applause 


ef others. 
4.. "That Mahomet, who subverted the 


empire of Greece, used to carve and cyt. 


Out wooden spoons ; end even in that 


time, wherein he gave audience to ambas-, 
sadors, he was either employed that way, 
or else drew out something with a pencil, 


upon some little tablet that was before 
him for that purpose, : ; 

5. Socrates at his leisure hours. used to 
‘play upon the harp, and to sing to it, 
saying, “ It is not absurd to learn that 


whereof a man is ignorant.” Besides, 


he spent some time daily in dancing, sup- 
posing that exercise to conduce much 
tothe health of the body. | 

6. Attalus Philometor made it his re- 
¢reation to plant venomous and poisonous 
herbs, not only henbane and _hellebore, 
‘but monk’sehood, hemlock, and dorcy- 
nium, an herb wherewith they poison the 
heads of arrows aud darts. These he 
sowed and planted in the royal gardens 3 
and he made ita partof his entertainment 
to Know the juice, seeds, and fruits of 
these herbs, and to gather each of them 
anitsduetime. ‘ 

7 Demetrius, who was surnamed Po- 


Giorcetes, made it his recreation to invent 


(2.) Burton} 
&. 9. p. 110. 


3. Hartabus, king of Hircania, caught. 
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new engines for war ;. and his vulgar exe, 
ercise was. to frame such things as ships, 
or otherwise, that both to his friends and . 
enemies they seemed to haye that magni-: 
ficence and beauty, that they. were judg-, 
ed worthy ofaroyalhard.. 

8, Alexanderthe Great, when at liber- 


ty from his more weighty affairs, used 


often to play.at hand-ball with such ag. 
he made choice of for his associates in. 
that recreation ; and though he was ex-. 
ceeding liberal by nature, he was yet: 
more so at these times, and rarely would 
he deny any thing to his fellow gamese 
ters when they asked him, . Hereupon it. 
was, that Serapion, a modest and witty, 
young gman, (when he had: divers times: 
played with the king, and yet got nothing 
of him, because he never asked) one time 
struck the ball to all on the king’s side, 
but never to himself; which Alexander 
observing, ** Why,” said he, “do you 
strike the ball to all the rest, and never to 
me ;’ “ Because,”? replied he, “ you ne-. 
ver ask.’ The king. apprehended his: 
meaning, and smiling, commanded great 
gifts to be brought him, whereat Sera- 
pion became more pleasant, and struck the, 
ball usually to the king; ‘ I perceive,” 
said Alexander, “ that. gifts are more aca 
ceptable to them that ask not, than to 
those that ask.” . ere 

9. Julius Cesar, as he resembled Alexe: 
ander in other things, so also in ‘this, 
he played at ball too, and at such times 
was so bountiful to those that played with 
him, that once he gave one hundred, 
thousand sesterces to each of them, save 
only to Czcilius, to whom he gave only fif- 
ty thousand, “ What,’ said Cacilins 
“ do I alone play but with one hand 3” 
Cesar, smiling hereat, gave order that. 
he should receive the same sum with the 
rest. 

10. Octavius Augustus, after .he had. 
obtained the empire, was noted for this, 
that he was.overmuch addicted to plays 
ing at dices * and,” saith Suetonius, 


“ he could never wipe off that xeport thag. 


Melanch. part. 2. § 2. p. 258, 259.—(3.) Plut, in Demet. p. 897. Sabel.Ex. 1.9. 
usin’s Holy Court, tom. 1.1. 2. p. 44. 4.) Sabet. Exerup, 
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weit of him for’ it ;-so that in the Sici- 
lian war,’ When! he was twice overcome, 
andhad lost both times a good’ part of 
his ships, ah epigram was made of him, 
and in @very (man’s mouth, part’ whereof 
was, ‘ He plays at dice daily, that at last’ 
hé may ‘overconie.”” Even when he was 
drown. old, -heplayed aid openly’; *nor’ 
only in the month of Decémmber, wherein. 
greater licence: was’conimonly taken. but 
upon other festival ‘days, and theit' eves 5’ 
ahd used inhis lettets to his children to’ 
boast of hwvictories hereiti, and the mo-! 
ney he had won.) He wasalso delighted’ 
with meaner matters for he would play 
With nutsin the’company oflittle children ¥ 
the ‘prettiest for face, ‘and’ most talkative 
wheréof, ‘he caused :to’ be fotind’ out ‘for’ 
him for this purpose’; with which also he 
usec'té bathe hiniself, and to say laugh- 
ine; that *he-swari amongst hislittle fish.” 
41. The games at chessand tables were 
‘supposed to ve iivented by Diomedes, to 
pass away’the”’ fime at the siege of 
‘Froy. Mutius: Scavola, the great civi- 
Han, is said to be much delighted here- 
with at his.spare time from his studies at 
table or board ; for this game was brought 
to Rome by’ Pompey amongst his Asia- 
tic spoils, ad table three feet broad,” ahd 
feur'feet long, made up of two precious 
stones, and all the men of several co- 
loiirs of precious stones. 
-12. Divers great wits have, for their 
ré¢reation, chosen the most barrén sub- 
jects, and delighted to-show what they 


_were able to do jn matters of gréatest' im- 


probability, or wheretruthlayon the other 
side? ThuS the déscription of awar be- 
tavixt frogs and mice is written by Homer; 
the edmmiendation of a tyrant by Poly- 
erates ; the praise cf injustice by Pha- 


yorinus 5 of Neto by Cardan ; of an ass. 


by Apuleius and Agrippa; of a fly, and 
ea a parasitical “life, by ~ Lucian 3 of 
folly by Etats / of a’ghat by Michael 
Pselus ; of clay by Antonius Majoragius ; 

oose By Julius Scaligér 5. of a ‘sha-, 


of'a g ins a 
déw by Janus Bousa tHe son ; of a louse - 


"by Danie! Heinsiys ; of anox by, Liba- 

HIUS } ait Of a do,’ by Sextus, Empiricus. 

43. Nicholaus he Third, a-Aoman, 
q 


h 9% Judd LQ)-~aet ov 
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OF sundry, Sorts of Recreations delighted in ky some Men. * 


and pope of Rome, was so extremely 
delighted with hunting, that he inclosed 
a warren of harés on purpose for his re-. 
creation. aan ie 


od 


. 14, &Tycho Brahediverred himself with 
polishmg glasses for all kinds of spectacles, 
and Hiukisls mathematical instruments. | 
‘D’Andiily, one of the most learned men, 
of. his age, cultivated trees; Barclay, 
attthor of the Argoties, was a florist; Bal- 
zac amused himself with making crayons; 
Pieresé found amus*twent' among his mes. 
dals and antiquarian curiosities ; the abbe 
de Marolles with his engravings 5 and 
Politian i singin airstohislute. 
~ Rohault’ waudered from shop to shop. 
to see the mechanics labour. © Cae a. 
The great Arnauld read in his hours of 
rélaxation, any amusing romance that fell 
into his Hands. - eae i re 
Thu also’ did the celebrated “Warbur.. 
ton, A, - ; eS ‘ ,} p 7 : | 
' Galileo read Ariosto ; and Christina, 
queen of Sweden, Martial. (9 
Guy Patin wrote letters, to his friends, 
an usual relaxation among meh of letters. 
Others have found amusement in comipo- 
sing treatises on odd ‘subjects, , Seneca 
wrote a burlesque narrative on Claudian’s, 
death. Prenius has written an evlogy on, 
beards. A gnat formed a subject for the 
gportive muse of Virgil, and frogs and 
mice for that of Homer. 


WW ae’ 
Holstein nas written an eulogy on the 
north wind ; Heinsiusonthe ass ; Menage 
the transmigration of the parasitical pe-, 
dant into a parrot, andalso the petition 
of the Dictiénaries, 
Erasmus has written a panegyric_ on 
Moria, or folly, which, authorized by the 

pun, he dedicated to sir Thomas More. 
“Montaigne founda very agreeable, abt 
mate in bis’ Cat. Cardinal de’ Richelieu, 
amongst all his great occupations, found 
amusement in violent exercises, and he was 
once discovered jumping” with his‘ se ‘vant, 
to try who coul reach the bi i eof 
a wall. De Gramont; 0 2h an ardis 
nal'to be jealous of his-powers in this re> 
al) (Ber Ree Gq siege “mi tu." 
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true s spirit oO acourtier, havi made” acme 
efforts, whic neatly reached those of the 
cardinal; ‘he: acktowled ed that hé- was 
surpassed by hint,” his was jumping like 
a politicialy, ‘and’ it was by these means, it 
is, said, ‘th that Heats himself with the 


minister, 


spect, pic jamp' with him ; and fa the 
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Tue sea balled Sveisdl though font 


hundred milés+from any land, and so deep - 


as 110 groutid isto be found’by sounding, 
yet abounds with an herb called Sargasso, 
like samphivé-; ‘so thick, that a ship, ~ 
without a’ stroag. gale, can hardly make 
het way.’ As this great sea is impedited 


by 'this. contemptibie weed ; so there is” 


‘nothing’ so’ small and inconsiderable in 
our eyes, but may be able to afflict us, 
even then when we are iu the fulness of 
our ‘sufficiency. he 

1 Saperes, the: king df Pavia: hee 
sieged the city of Nisibis : but St. James, 
the “holy: bishop’ thereof, by his prayers 
obtained, that such an infinite ‘number 
of gnats came into his atmy, as put it into 
the greatest disorder : these'stnall crea- 
tures flew upon’ ‘the'eyes of ‘their horses, 
and ‘tormeiited them in stich a manner 
that, srowihg farious, they © shock off 
their riders, and’ the whole army was 
hereby'so scatrered and brought into con- 
fusion, that they were eriforced to rei 
up their siége ‘and depart. r 

2. About they ear ofout Lards¥2, cathe 
into France such an innumerable com- 
pany ‘of Yoctists!' that the nimber cf them 

kened the very light of the sun :/they: 


were of an extraordinary bigness; had a” 


sixfold order of wings, six feet, and two 
_ teeth, the hardness. whereof surpassed 


(14.) Curiosities of Literature, vol. 1. p. 73. 
(1.) Gault, Tab. Chron. p, 279.— 


“Vf SOUR 


-(2.) Ibid. p. 599. Zuing. Theat. vol. 3. 1. 2. 
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that ofa ean ‘Thése'eat up every green 
thing in all Hh fields’ Of: France, At last, 


by the’ force of thé Winds, | they were Car= 


tied into the sea, and theré drowned ; 

after. which by the aguation: ‘Of the waves, 
the dead bodies of théin ‘were. cast’ upon 
the. shotes, and’ from the stépeli of thena 


(togetheér with the famine they had thade 


with their former devouring) ‘there arose 
so great'a plagné, ‘that it is Vvetily thought 
every third persoii in F tance, died | of 
it. 

hip tare Vaito writeth, that cere! 
was a town in Spain undermined with 
conies, another likewise in Thessaly by 
the mouldwarps. ° In France the inhabi-! 
tants of one city were driven out and for- 
ced to leave it by frogs. Also in Africk 
the people were compelled’ by locusts to 
void their habitations : and out of Gyaros 
an island, one of the Cyclades, the isian 
ers were forced by rats and mice to y 
away. Moreover in Italy the city Amy- 
cle was destroyed by serpents. In Ethi- 
opia, on this side the Cynomolgi, there. 
is a great country lies waste and desert, 
by reason that it was dispeopled sometitnes 
by scorpions, and a kind of pismires cal- 
led Salptg@. And, if it be-true that 


Theophrastus reporteth, the Trerians 


were chased away by certain worms cal- 
led Fiban ti ha 
4. Myas is a principal city in Ionia, 
situate on, an arm of the sea, assigned by 
Artaxerxes. with Lampsacus and Magne 
sia to ‘TL hemistocles, when banished his 
own country. Ih after times the water, 
drawing off thé soil, brought forth such 
an innumerable multitude of fleas, that 
the inhabitants were fain to forsake the 
city, cand went with { their bag and bageag ge 
fo retire to} Miletus, nothing hereof being 
left. but the name and memory, in ‘the time, 
of Pausanias.” » 
De Anais writes, iat an.ancient Gi- 
ty,sitnate wear the Volscian. Lake, and 
ealled GCoutenebra, owas’ in -tithes “past 


-overthrowh “by” pisthires, ‘and that ‘the 


place is thereupon vulgarly called to this 
day, “ the camp of ants.” 


p. 634.—-(3.) Plin. 


Nat. Hist.L 8. c. 29. p. 219 -—(4.) Heyl. Cosm, p. 658 Zuing. Theat. vol. 3. a 2. ee 634.—~ 


(3) Camer.Oper. Subcisiy, cent, 2. ¢.13- ps 49; 
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6. The Neuri, a. people bordering up- 
on the Seythiais (one age before the éx- 
pedition of Darius into Scythia), were 
forced out of their habitations and coun- 
try by serpents ; for ‘whereas a multitude 
of serpents are bred in the soil itself, at 
that time there came upon them from 
the desert places above them such an 
abundance of them, and so infested them, 
that they were constrained to quit the 
place, and to dwell amongst the Budini, 

7. In Media there was such an infinite 
number of sparrows that eat up and de- 
voured the seed which was cast into the 
ground, that men were constrained to de- 
part their oldhabitations, and remove to 
other places. Ny 

$. The island of Anaphe had nota 
partridge in it, till such time as an Asty- 
palean brought thither a pair that were 
male and female; which couple in a 
short time did increase in such a won- 
derful manner, that, oppressed. with the 
number of them, the inhabitants upop. 
the point were forced to depart from the 
island. | 

9, Astypalea of old had no hares in it : 
but when one of the isle of Anaphe had 
put a brace into it, they in a short time 
so increased, that they destroyed almost 
all that the inhabitants had sowed; 
whereupon they sent to consult the ora- 
_ cle concerning this their calamity, which 
adyised them to store themsélves with 
greyhounds, by the help of which they 
killed six thousand hares in the space of 
ayear, and many more afterwards, where- 
by they were delivered from their griev- 
ance. ee 

10, In the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Alexander the Third, king 
of the Scots, such an incredible swarm 
ef palmer-worms spread themselves over 
both Scotland and England, that they 


Of such Peaple gnd Nations as have been afflicted dy Insects, Sc. 


consumed the fruits and leaves of all trees 
and herbs, and eat up the worts and other* 
A. f , ‘ : ’ 
plants to the very stalks and stumps of 
them. As also the same year, by an 
Upusiial isictease and swelling of the sea, 

the tivers overflowed their bd4aks, and 

there was stich aii inundation, especially 
of the Tweed atid Forth, that divets vil- 
lages wereoverturned thereby, and a great 
number both of men and all sorts of cat- 
tle perished in the waters. , 

11. In the year 1581, aii atmy of 
mice so overrun the Marches in Dengry 
Hundred in Essex, near unto South 
Minster, that they gnawed the grass to 
the very roots, and so tainted it with their 
venomous teeth, thata great and fataldis- 
temper fell upon the cattle that afterwards 
grazed upon it. Heyy 

12, About the year 1610 the city of | 
Constantinople and the countries theres. 
abouts were so. plagued with clouds of 
grasshoppers, that they darkened the 
beams of the sun, and left not a green, 
herb or leat in all the country; they en*; 
tered into the very bed-chambers, to the 
great annoyance of the inhabitants, being 
almost as big,as dermice, with red wings.. 

13. Cassander, in his return from A- 
pollonia, met with the people called Ab-, 
derite, who, by reason of the multitude 
of frogs and mice, were. constrained to 
depart from their native soil, and to. seek 
out habitations forthemselves elsewhere;. 
and, fearing they would seize upon Ma- 
cedon, hemade.an agreement with them, 
received them as his associates, and allot 
ed them certain grounds in the. uttermost, 
borders ot Macedonia, wherein they 
might plant and seat themselves.. The 
country of Troas is exceedingly given to 
breed great store of mice, so that already 
they have forced the.inhabitants to quiz 
the place and depart. 


(6.) Herod. }. 4. p. 258.—(7.} Diod. Sieul. 1. 3. ¢. 3. p. 79.—(s.) Athen. Deipmos. 1. 9, 
€. 14. p. 400.—(9.) Ibid.—(10. ) Zuing. Theatr, vol. 3. 1.2. p. 634,—(11.) Speéd’s Maps, p. 31, 
Chetw. Hist. Collect. cent. 6.p. 162.——-(12. )Knowlé’s Turk. Hist. p. 1308. Clark’s Mir. ¢, 103. 
P- 481—~-(13,) Plin. 1, Jo, ¢, 65. p. 804. Justin, Hist. 1. 15. p. 172, é' 
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N. B. In the following INDEX, the small numerals denote the Vol. ; the first figures’ 
the Page ; ch. stands for Chapter ; and a. the Article or Number in'that page. 


ABRAAMES, Bishop of Carras, lived without 
using drink, bed, or fire, ii..385.-a. 6. 
Abbas, Emperor of Persia, his meanness in dress, i. 

275. 4.6, 
Abderitz, seized with a rage of acting tragedies, i i. 
20. a. 20. 
Abdolonymus, a gardener, made King of Tyre, ii, 
330.4. 7.° 
‘Abel, Archbishop of St. Andrews, his boasting, ii, 
133. a.10. 
Abenguza, King of Morocco, his generosity, i. 270. 
et}: 
Abstinence from food of all kinds, ii, 374. ch. 21. 
--—— from drink, ii. 385. ch. 22. 
Absurdity, strange instances of it, ii. 82. ch. 27. 
Abydus, the inhabitants of it destroy themselves, 
wives and wealth, rather than surrender to 
Phinpy 1. 897..4.i55;. 
Acacius, Bishop of Armada, his charity and huma- 
nity, i. 291.4. 4. 
Accidental Honours and Advancements, ii. 351. 
ae) me 
Accidents attending the bodies, fortunes and deaths 
of some persons, ii. 397. ch, 26. 
Accidents, small in themselves, frustrate great de- 
"signs, li, 403, ch, 27. 
Accioline, his barbarous cruelties, ii. 30, a. 16. 
Accusations false and vain, ii..88. ch.29. 
Achilles, happy in a friend and a poet, i, 401,,a. 14. 
Achmet Boulee Rey, Governor of Egypt, having 
" chosen a new favourite in his séraglio, Fati- 
~ mé, arival, attempts to destroy thera both by 
* setting fire to the building, i. 208. a 15. 
Ackland, Lady Harriet, difficulties and. hardships 
= ete experienced by her ia following htr husband 
in the Campaigns in America, 1.243.a, 17. 
Ackland, Sir Hugh, afier being laid out as a corpse, 
recovered by a bumper of brandy, ii. 458. 
a. 25 fee ea 
Achmet, Emperor, kept 3000 concubines, ii, 1096. 
a. 84. 
Achmetes, the cruelty and ingratitude. of Bajazet to 
mith, i. 153. a. 91, 
Acilius, Aviola, returns to life amidst his funeral 
flames, i. 125. a. 5. 
conquers his enemies after losing his hand 5 
i. 348. a. 23. 
Acindinus of Antioch, his justice to a defrauded 
woman, i. 323. a. 14. 
Acting of tragedy, an involuntary disease. which 
seized the Abderita, i, 108. a. 20, 
Actors, ancient, their ceiane. fiches ms fame, 
di. 246, ch, 14, 


awe. 


cyohtte 


Adelm, the first ash dias that wrote in n Latin, i. 
S78.0.01. 

Adeodatus, Pope, ii. 201..a.78.° - 

Adolph, Duke of Guelders, his unnatural batredand 

cruelty to his father, i ii. 14.a. 4, 

Adolphus chosen Emperor, ii. 185. a. 184. 

Adonizam, a servant of King Solomon, his body 
found entire 2000 years after burial, i, 120. 
a. 10, 

Adrianus L. Pope, ii. 205. a. 96. 

-————-—- II. Pope, the first to whom an Emperor; 
Lotharius, came for absolution, ii. 203. a.108. 

a — UL. Pope, ordained that Emperors should 
have no power over Popes, ii. 203. a. 111. 

LV. Pope, an Englishman of very mean 

origin, ii. 329. a. 3. 

{V. Pope, made. the Emperor hold his 

stitrup, ji. 207. a. 174. 


| heme 


o7———--- IV. Pope, choaked witha fly, i. 114. a. 81. 


— Pope, ii. 208. a. 190. 

——-———— — Pope, iis 210, a, 224, A 

~~ VI; Pope,. dies discontented ath er chen 
’ hearted, i. 136..a. 8. 

Adrianus Alius, succeeds Trajan, ii. 179. a. 15. 

Adrian, the first Emperor who wore his beard, i. 36. . 
a. 8: 

—-— his vast quickness in Ph ae i. 89, a. 19. 

Aérianus, Emperor, his desire of fame, and envy of 
others, ii. 126. a.18. 

Adrtianus Emperor, punished by the prayer of Seve- 
Tianusy li. 419, a. 6, 

Advancement to honours cm mean conditions; iiv 
327. ch. 14. 

Adversity berne with magnanimity, i. 334. chy 89. 

Advice, excellent on divers occasions, i. 304. ch.25, 

Adultery and its dreadful consequences, iii 161.ch:50« 

~——--— punished in. women by cutting the hairs 
&c. short, in 34. a. 14. ‘ 

fEgeus, his love forhis son Theseus, i. 248. a. 16, 

Bgyptian Kings, their aoraceri Gyelinane, i. gon 
a, 6. 

eyptians, their regard to secTeRy ¥ 3689: ars 

—>-->-—--- their reverence for things held sacred, f 
224. a. 12. 

4Eleas, King of Scythia, his contempt of idleness 
i. 386. a..13. 

milianus, his succession to the empire, ii. 189. 

: ha SI, 

Emiliys, Paulus, presages his conquests, i. oo, 
a. 23, 

mramn-a— == Loses the battle of Cannee, by a fahl 
from his horse, ii.432.a.8. © 


nen Semontee—mmceiew his Patience in advernitit, i. 384, 


a. 6. : 
JEmilius 


38. 5 


$10 


fEmilius, Paulus, his vast conquests and poverty, i. 
395. a. 12. 

fEneas saves his household gods and his father, i. 
253. a. 26. ' 

/Enother, a giant of vast strength, 1. 72. 4.15. 

Equi, their perjury to the Romans, ii. 95.a. 15. 

Aerius, his heresy, ii. 262. a. 14. 

Eschines, his behaviour when abused by Aristippus, 
1.'335. 8° 9. 

his eloquence and death, ii. 221. a. 8. 

#Eschylus, the firsi tragic poet, i. 228. a. 12. 

fEsopus, a fine actor, his vast riches, ii. 246, a. 5. 

fEsopus saves his master Demosthenes, i. 260. a. 11. 

fEsop, his wisdom and deformity, i. 53. a, 14. 


AEthiopians, theit enormous tributes to thePersidas, " 


li. 105. a. 20, 

Affability, instances of it, i. 302. ch. 24. 

Affection of three brothers, (though Pagans), to their 
mother, i. 253. a. 20. 


Agamemnon, tired of his high station, ii. 137. a. 1i.7 


Agamesor, a philosopher, his deformity and wit, i. 
53.a. 11. 

Agapetus I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 200. a. 58. 

Agapetus II. Pope, ti. 205. a. 132. 

Agathias, his continuation of Procopius’s history, 3 ii. 
225) af23. 

Agatho lI. Pope, ordains the Pope’s injunctions to be 
as inviolable as those ef the Apostles, ii. 201. 


a. 80. 

Agathocles, the son of a potter, ii 332. a. 138. 

a nana of his mean parentage, i. S91. 
a3. . 


loses a great part of his army by a mis- 
take. di431,a. 4, 

++ pbiains a victory by mistake, ii. 436. 
a. 27 

ae “his treachery to Ophillus, i ii. 155. a. 5. 

—————- his power over his army, ii. 488 a. 2. 

————— his sacrilege, and its punishment, it. 4. 
Be) EB i, 

Age, void of decay, i. 100. ch. 25. 

Aged ‘persons cutting teeth; i. 37. a. 10, 11. p. 38. 
a. 19. 


par es. ee and vigorous, ie to2: 
» i hs 26. : 
Agesilaus, his mean appearance, eS 
-— his humane'disposition, i. 291. a. 2. 
—--— weeps for the loss of his enemies, i. 210. 
a 8. 
——-— his love for his children, 1.947. aby. 
his cr ntempt of luxury, i i276 a. 11, 
H+ gives to hisslaves the’ delicacies presented 
him, i. 302.4. 10. 
seis fiolds his hand in the fire without emotion, 
2 do $9062! aa Buitio 
———+--— his self-confidence and success, 1 1.869.4.7. 
at -- his hardiness in old age, i. 102. a. P20 
Agessander, Polydorus, and. Athenodorus, ime the 
*) statue of Laocoon, ii? 244. a. 8. ‘ ; 
Agility, surprising, of some persons, i, '$2.-¢. 96." 
Agis, his youthful prodigality and idk ses} i. 221. 
Man Zee... 
Agita, Lopes de, his cruelty and ingratinude, ii: $0: 
a. 17. 
Agna Sancha,Countess of Castille, "lected! the 'vic- 
tim of her own plan for pene her: bye ii. 
O80 8 48iigeen.cul) 0 ae 
Agostine Foscari used to wall § in his sle op 
.formall the >cactions of one a 
a. 13. 
Agrippa, his advancement to the dhrone of” Jerusae 
lem foretold, di. 308. a..4. i mo? 


and er: 
He 9. 


rete Bh esi of the Jews,-calls himselfa God, ij-37- 


7 se 


“ ee 
ey 


& 


_Air-pump invented by Mr. Boyle, i 
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Agrippa, rewards Thaumastius for giving him drink, 


1..287.48. 4. 
~——-— Menenius suppresses a mutiny by a fable, 
li. 408. a. 3. ; 
-Corn. a specimen of his magic art, ii. 71. 
a. i. 


his magical tricks, ii. 270. a. 18. 

Agrippina poisons her husband Claudius, Emperor, 
il, d72. a. 6. 

1.383, a.38, 

Alaricus, Kin, of the Goths, his regard for religion, 
¥225. 4,8 

Ae ne inhabitants see best i in the dark, i i. 161. 


AthéHcus, 5 Farl of Wanmannberana op by a 
; wizzatd, MiP vanse is ¢ 

Albertus, of Brandenburg, had no suture in the skull, 
i, 82.4. 9. 

Bishop of Mentz, his observations on read- 
ing the Bible, i.229.4, 21... 

Albert, Emperor, killed by his nephew, ii. 185.2. 65. 

_—— il. Emperor, dies of a surfeit, ii. 185. 2.93. 

Albertus: Magnus, resigns his bishoprick, 11. 349. 2.9 

gives himself Up’ devotion, 1. 


194. a, 15, 

—-—-—- ——-— his body free from ‘decay 2000 
‘years after burial; 1.1922. als. 

Aliweeteane, His reverence for religion, i, 228. a. 5. 

Alboinus, King of the Lombards, killed for injuring 

' his -wife, ii. 440 a. 9 

Albuna, Marc. Bishop of Athiopia, 150 years old, i. 
92. a. 19. 

Aloeus, Greck-poet, ii/227. a. 4, 

Alcander, Hieronymus, his great learning, i. 969. a4, 

Alcibiades, his early wisdom, i. 212. a. 3. 

- his beauty even in age, i. 44 a.4 

- his pride checked by Socrates, li. 129, 

a.13. p. 138. a. 2 

~ adopted the manner ofall the persons he 

conversed with, ii. 97. a. 6. 2 

- his dream and death, it. 295.a.94 °° 

Alcimus, king of the Lydians, his Prosperity, and 
happiness, i. 401,413. | 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, his pride to William the 
Ch Attuerot, nM. 197.'a.°4 

Aldus Manutius, printer'at Venice, ii. 257. a. 2 

-Paulus Manutius, intér at Venice, i 11.257. a. 4. 

Alexander I. Bishop of Hotint? ii, 197.4 6 © | 

~11. Pope, poisoned, ti. 207+ a. 61 

-Ill. his haughty treatment of Frederick 
the Emperor, it, 128. a. 7 

———-— ‘made the Emperor prostrate himself at his 
er 2807/82 35 Ye 

- returns from the altar’ | ina fright at thun- 

ae der, io: age 

nad pillaged Englatid, ii. 20S. a. 169, 

Alexander V. Pope,’ his Breat piety ond learning, il. 
209; a: 216" ™ 

-— ——--—his bounty to merit, i. 313. a.13, 

AlexanterVI. Pope, incestuous with his daughter, ii. 

_ 210, 226 


e 


his” incest with his daughter Lu- 
cretia, i. 16. 
idiled't by the poison he ai pre 

ared for his guests, 1 ii. 439. i it 
Alexander VII. Pope ii ot a.odg 
Alexander VUL. Pope, it. 211.4. g47 
Alexander the Great, his majestic person, i. $oo8 3 
7 gee the maU SSR and beauty, of his didlos 
aw 51. a. 18 

; his fence wee he Seated, 


bag gop oh 
4 4978. a5 


ime? Be 
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- me ree 
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GENERAL INDEX. 
“Alexius IT: Emp. tatirderéd’by fits shiecessdr Andro- 


Kings the Greats*his desire to be thought a God, 
- 17.4. Ss 
cmape mn aL! 8 eenphine’ hopes, i. 195, a, 1° 
- his early greatness of spirit, i. 214, a. 11, 
—— Se his ambition, if. 191, a. 3. 
~=-—-— his desire.to perpetyate his name, ti. 125,a.13 
ee tinhappy fat conquering only one world, 
st EO. aa 
wilt cifits pOod fortane, ii. 401,/a. 16 
————-— his wish 9n seeing the ocean 1.193, a. 9 
Aaa mee fol! of hand-ball, j i: 505. 4..8 
———-—— fintls a remedy for Poy, s wound in a 
or dream, if. 401,"a. 91 
~~ reverences the Jewish High Priest, ii. 289, 
a. 4 ¥ 


- 
verehcL gi 


> weeps ‘atth® murder of Darius, 1.209, a.1 

—--—— - his triendship for Heph.estion, i. 289, a. 6 

———--— hig griéf for the death of Hephiestion, i i. 
191, a.6 

——-—-—— his contempt of flattery, i. 928, a. 12 

r———.— his wry neck imitated by his flattercrs, i ii. 
144,a.8 ' 

———-— his courtiers imitate his ad a ae 1.4075 
a. ‘To \ 

apo: pardons @ pirate far repro oving him, i 340, 2.6 

———--— his affability to 3. soldier in Aistress, i. 


vo2, a. ye" 

ss ‘his confidence in Philip | his ghysivian, i. 
sha8 ao 1 He 

Fa Nien aM Te "his liberality, i i. 9195.4: 10, 

——-—— his respect for men of learning and genius, 

uh. i gGes &. 2 

ee ee valour when ‘alone in the midst of his 

enemies, i. 347, 2, 14 


——-—--—— conquers his own army, ii 409, 8.7 © 
+ punishes the wife of Spitamenes, for her 
cruelty to serve him, ii.22,-a. 4 ; 
——-—-— pronounces Achilles to be happy 3 in a 
friend and a poet, i401, 8.1400 * 
> his pride, ii. 128,a.9 
~- his ingratitudeto Parmenio, ii. 150, a, 7" 
~— —-—-- kills Philotas for- his esdorti of speech, 
, i, 147; 4.9 
enn Keil!5 Clits, i, 194, 4. 9, 
his envy of the excellence of others, i, 
199, a. 4 
amet. hig death predicted, it. 307, a. 15 
+ the omen of his eeaqeests the day he was 
- 0 horn, i: 307, a. 16 
e———~-— poisoned by Cassander, though fore- 
warned, Nn. 169, 379°?" 
~—__——- his love of drinking, ii, $0, 2.4 &5. p. 
6%,4.9 ~" hips ay 
> died on hie birth-day, ii. 285, a. 4, 
= His dead’ body nezleéted, 1. 118, a. 
Alexander Em cror, his idleness, li, 76, a. 4 
nmi Pitloe, dies by A reed when sWimming, 
~ 121, 4.9 
ieitvaridir’de Medicis, his murder predicted, ii: Sa7, 
a. 13. 
Alexander Bala, ‘King of Syria, deccived by the ora- 
cle, li, 816,54. 7 ° 
Aleadiaere Alexandro sees at apparition, 11.428, 


— 


? 


a. 4. 
Alekandrinns destrovew’ for their contempt of the 
‘Empetor Caracalla, i ip 198, a y2 
Alprangaent s oe off the F rench consul’ 3 beard, is 


"86. a - 
ai ‘rho Brper Ni, 103, a. 68 
Renae his phi ah and: effemi- 
whe old ee? 64, ene 
———-—*~-—-— the omens. of his ill- 
ee SeoettnBy 479905 a. 17 


Fi ne 


- Mlexius ‘Ang. Te murdered, ii. 39, 264° 


. +——his wis 


nicus, ii, Hide c.60. ‘ 
Alexius Comnén u erie ii. tah — 
‘Alfonge, ‘atid Abelara ra, Cause the: dé Bae a af Heir wit 


loved, sons by ‘their barios cy ily 7.2, 4. 6 
Alfred, his emplovment o time, 1. 585, 2.7 ad 
ainst incontinene’, i 194, a. 17° 
found i in’ aa. eagle's 


ag 


Serperomn tts | bouncy to af child 
nest; ii. 356, ‘ay 70.' ’ 
—— the ignorance of the clergy i in his tig, ii. 75, 


, arg 
Algiers, the Dey of, strangely a sassivfatéd, anda 
+! segolation of goverment nearly eg in @ 
few minutes, by six Papraae. ey 19, a, 2 
Alladius imitates the thunder of Fupit } di, 406, 2 a. nig 
Allen, Edwatd,'a fine” actor, fr. 846)'a. wi 
Almenon King ot, Toledo, and Alpnonsus, their 
mutual faithfulness, ¥. 207, 2. ta 0m 
a che King of Spain, f hié fad and death, fie 
gg Ga ) 
pi its Poteet e eb a. 13" 


a an a ames Ais Tortitede, at pea 2 
th eo" Shipy 1,08) 8. a 


Tia ae les of gaming, 1,67, 
— -————_- Lis forerole of his over- 
ale throw by his’ father’s ghost; 1.197, a. 5” 
bem his inercy and ‘Boodness, 
eet ‘¢! 204, a. ny ig? 
Alphonsus,’ Kids of Sicily; his” rebuke" to a person 
who stole, his Tings, i. HE Mocha 
AeA SALES refuses food white his 
soldiers fasted, i. 301, a' 9! 
ei hig affabili ity! to a mule- 
driver, i. 302, a. 2° 
Alphonsus rave Atragon, recovers his health by 
reading Csr #68; avi “e* 
- his gallant” “behaviour, 


_—_— 


i. 50, a4 

— his skill in shooting; ii; 259, a. cM am 

Aiginnte Duke of Lorraine, taken prisoner : accord- 
ing to his mother’s curse, ti. 480,47 11” 

Alphonsus Peresias Guzman, his great Adelity, i. 


2638, a. 8 

Alred; ‘Thomas, his’ a occasioned by drunken- 
ne: ny li, HS, We ie 

Altades, King of Babylon, his sloth and mae ii. 
76,8. 1 


Altoble, his cruelty amply revenged, ii.°36, a. 5 ° 

Alvarado, Peter, his wife’ s griefat his death, i. Lgl, 
a 14 

Alvilda, a virgin, never uncovered her face, i 1,202, 4.7 

Alumnus Francis, his minute writing, 1. 3981, a, 26 

Amalasuniha, mardeted by her husband whom she 
had raised tg be King, 1!. 20. a, 6 | 

Ambassadors, and their negociatiens, ii. 213 2 Se ie 

Ambition, instances of it, ii, 120, ch, 36. 

Ambition of some mento be thoaght’ gods, ii. 16.¢ch.6 

Amboyna, craeity of the Dutch there, ils 25, al, 

Amprosius, account of him, ii. 278, a. 17° tis 

Ambrose Saint, big notion he should he a Bishop 
whéna child,. ii 298,a,14 ° 

Ambula Everardus segs many cities in a trance, and 
describes them, i. 124, a. 4°” 

Americus Vesputius,, his discoveries, li, 218 a. 2 

Amiens taken by a stratagem, 685, a. 12 

Amiot Jaques, his magnanimity, 1. 204, a.18 

Amijot James, though of mean origin, rose to be 
preceptor to Charles 1X. ii. 333,.a. 19 “ 

Amphitheatre at Rome, its vast magnitude, i li, 423, 
a. 16 

Amulius, King of the Peay wants to be thought 
a ‘got, i. Wy a 

Amurzath, 


\ 


542. 


Am@fath, takes the city of Didymoticum by strata- 
gem, ii. 470, a. 16 
~ his bloody cruelties, ii. 31, a. 19 
-~—_—— his solemn appeal to Christ against the per- 
jury of the Christians, ii. 92, a. 2 
~-murath IT. his hatred of treachery, ii. 158, a. 19 
-- —— dies of grief, not being able to ‘take the 
city of Croja, i. 192, a. 17 
Amurath J{I. Emperor, cruel and cow ardly, ii. 195, 
a. 82 
nee te = Causes his five brothefs to be killed, ii. 
24,a.3 
——-+—— — killed in the midst of his victory, ii.337, 
a. 7 
AmurathT V. Emperor, ii. 196, @. By 
Amurath 1V. Emperor, causes his five nee to 
be killed, i. 192, a. 16 


*' 


Anacharsis the Philosopher, hisdoctrine, ii, 251,a. 8 | 


isaipiteh auntie his deformity, i, 52, a7 

Anacreon, the Lyric poet, ii. 228, a. 10 

choaked with a rdisin-stone, i. 114, a, 30 

Anapias and Amphinomus, their filial piety, 1. 249, 
a. 6 

“Anastasius Dicorus, abolishes oppressive taxes, ii. 
102, a. 8 

Anastasius the Emperor, his eyes of different colours, 
i. A3y a.7 


sa 


ee ee 


his disappointment in the 

choice of a successor, ti. 173, a. 1 

——-———- slain with lightning, 1. 111, a. 3 

a —— killed by thunder, ii. 190, 
“a. 13 

Anastasius II. obtains the empire, ii. 191, a. 25. 

Anastasius I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 199, a. 40 

Anastasius II. Bishop of Rome, ij. 200, a. 51. 

Anastasius II1. Pope, ii. 204, a. 123 

Anastasius IV. Pope, ii. 207, a. 173 

Anatis, sister of xes, her beauty and intempe- 

rance, i. 46, a. 18 
Anaxagoras, neglected by Pericles, ii. 152, a. 27 
the Philosopher, his doctrine, ii, 252, 


a.12 

Anaxarchus, the Philosopher, ii. 257, a. 32 

-— the bounty of Alexander to him, i. 

$12, a. 10 

—— his behaviour when erie: i. 3.42, 
a. 10 

Anaximander, the Philosopher, his doctrine and in- 
vencions, il, 252, a. 11 

Anaximenes, his embassy and. behaviour to Alex- 
ander, li. 216, a.3 

Anderson, lost his ring in a river, and found it ina 
fish’s belly; i. 400, a.6 

Andrews, Bishop, a fine preacher, i ii. 406,a 4 

his vast skill in languages, i, 370, 


2.18 

Andriscus, an impostor, ij, 110, 4.1 

Androdus, vide Lyon. 

Andronicus Comnenus, Emperor, a murderer, and 
is torn to pieces, ii. 193, a. 1 

jun. causes his brother to be assassinated 
a mistake, ii, 435, a. 21 

Andronicus II. Emperor of the Fast, ii. 194, a, 71 

-- JIL. Emperor, ii. 194, a. 72 


Angelot, Cardinal, robs his horses of their food pike” 


100, a. 3 
Anger, strange effects of it, i. 44, ch, bY 
Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, a. 11 
Animals curiously instructed, i. 386, ch. 46 


Anne, wife of Henry Vill. ‘her resignation at her’ 


execution, i. 400, a. 5 - 

Antaf, King of Ireland, disguises himself to betray 
King Ethelstan ; both their lives saved by 
the faithfulness ofa soldier, i. 265, de 17 
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Anterus, Bishop of Rome, martyred, ii. 198, ae 19 
Anthemius obtains the empire, ti. 161, a. 53 
Ancients, their admirable. buildings on works, ike 


319, ch. 11 
Antigonus, quiets sedition. ‘by. his self-confidence, Le, 
a needs ayo initiate 
- thé gross flattery” paid him, ii, 143, 
a. 5 Al 
- -- his oppression and witticism, ile 104, 
a.19 . 
‘—w---- his conviction of human frailty, i. 398, 
a. 6 
—+———— -- his patience on being filled at, i. 333, 
(aid 


-- his resentment of a jest, i. 196, & 3 
-- profits by sickness, i. 335, a. 10 
-—_—-——- - his love for his father, i. 248, a. 18 
——--—— - his dream, ii. 290, a. 5 
aw—ne-——— - his death foretold, tl. 305, a. 7 
—--+-——-- the first king that was beheaded, ii. 499, 
425 
Antigonus II, his behaviour when his son waskilled, 
i 356,a..9 
Antimonial glass taken without effect, il. 459, a. 7 
Antinous, beloved of Adrian for his ‘beauty, i. 44, 
a.3 
Antioctius, ‘in person like Artemon, a mean man, i. 
54, a. 2 
Antiochus, his regard to religion, ?. 223, a.l 
- his misfortunes, ij. 175.a. 10 
——-——-- mourns for the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, i. 399, a. 8 
ee ne his horse revenges his death, ii. 444 m 
a. 5 
-——- dies of putrid bowels, i i.108, a. 19 
Antiochus II], his chastity, 1. 328,a.7 , 
Antiochus, a Jew, causes, his father’s death by a 
false accusation, il. 13, a. 
Aatipater, executed for his impatience and impru- 
dence, ii. 172, a. 7 
Antipathies of men to various things, i. 15, ¢h«2 
Antipathy.to spiders, i. 20, a.35 
Antisthenes, a a philosopher, his tenets, ji. 254, a. 22 
Antoninus Pius, succeeds Adrian, ii. 179, a. 16 ' 
Antoninus M. the Orator, aceused of incest and ac- 
quitted, 1. 91. a. 7 
Antonius, Philosophus obtains the empire, li, 179, 
a. 17 
Antonius Marcus, 
a.Q. 
- — his hatred of idleness, 1. 396, a. 10 
—-~- —>— -— his great virtues, i. 294, a. 15 | 
‘——+—— —-- his good fortune and happiness, 4. 
400, a. 7 
—-— —- his expensive luxury, ii, 55, a.31, 
12 
——-—-— — the degeneracy of his son Commo- 
dus, ii. 11, a. 6 
——.'—- sayed from punishment by a faithful 
servant, i. 259, a. 5 
Antonius, of Siena, loses his, memory by sickmess, 
and recovers it again, if-81,.a.. lo 
Apelles, a painter, his fine wohtrs ile 240, a. 11 
Apes, serve as food, ii. 373, a. 8 
- tooth, worshipped at Ceylon, i iis 369, a. 14 
a rie milk the food of the Medunni, ii. 373, 


his respect to actors, ii. 247, 


Ap Howell ap Joworth, William David, whose de- 
scendants, children » and grandchildren, were 
upwards of 300, i. 80, a. 84 

Apicius, his luxury, extravagance, and death, i ii. 585 

oP ae? 

Apicius, a Roman, of great fortune, his mild answee 
to his friend Fabius, who had accidentally 

broke 
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broken a dish when feasting with him, ii. 56, 
a, 1388. @ 

Apollodorus, a painter, ii. 239, a.6 

Appa and Gelq, their chastity, although daughters 
of a debauched princess, i. 329, a. 9 

Apparel, plain and frugal in some great men, i. 274, 
ch. 16 

——-—-— and furniture remarkably expensive, ii. 63, 
ch. 19 

_Apparitions of demons and spectres, ii, 422, ch.34 

Apparitions, i, 126, ch. 32 

Appeals to God in cases of injustice, ii. 63, ch. 33, 

Appius, his fortunate escape from shipwreck, i. Aas, 
a.17 

Appius Claudius, preserved his mental pas to 
extreme age,i. 10}, 2. 8 

Apples, their smell hurtfal and offensive, i. 16, ad 
and 6 

Application to study, i. 364, ch. 41 

Appollinaris, his heresies ii. 265, a. 25 

Appollonius and Tauriscus, statuaries, ii. 244, a. 6 

Appollonius Tyaneeus, a conjuror, ii. 266, a. 3 

uur wee Thomas, his early wisdom, i. 213, a. 8 

his invincible chastity, i.331, 


a. 19 
—_———-- —-—— his absence of mind, i, 365, a. 4 
and 9 : 
————-— —-—-— his trances and ecstasies, ii. 597, 
a. 5 


Arabians admit incests, but punish adultery with 

death, ti, 166, a. 8 
ram Eugene, his remarkable talents, crime, and 

tliscovery, 1.195, a4. 22 

Aratus, the poet, ii, 229, a. 19 . 

his funeral pomp and honours, ii. 446, a. 4 

Arbaces, his advancement predicted, ii. 307, a. 19. 

Arcad:us Emperor, ii..190, a. $ 

Arcesilaus, his intemperate drinking causes the loss 

of his senses and life, ii. 63, a. 12 

Archelaus, King of Macedon, frighted at an eclipse, 
i. 179, a.5. die 75, 8.14 

~ his misfortunes foretoid in a dreamy, ii. 

204, a. 30 

Archimedes discovers the fraud of Hicro’s gold- 
smith, i. 309, a. $8 

— invents an artificial sphere, i. 074, a. 17 

the manner ot his death} i. 365, a.6 

Ardesoif, John, Esq. enraged at losing a bet’at coch- 
fighting, had the bird roasted alive, i. 116, 
a, 39 

Areopagites banish a senator for killing a sparrow, i. 
291, a. 

Aretinus, a lawyer, his gage advice to a cheated 
banker, i. 306, a. 9 

Argelatus Fulgus, frighted to madness, i. 179,a.8 

Argentine, John, challenges the whole University of 
Oxford to dispuie with him, 1.204,:a..1 

Arion, the first inventor of tragedies, i. 373, a. 11 


—— 


Aristides, a painver, the great price of his works, ii. 


241, a. 12 

Aristomenes, his surprizing escape from siete, jl. 
450, a.5 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, li, 229, a. 16 

Aristides prays for his country when going to banish- 
ment, i. 234, a. 12. 

his goodness, i, 280, a. 7. ' 

-— his poverty at his death, i. 393, a. 8 

Aristippus, his hopes on CHEW iPS) geometrical 
schemes in the sand, i. 195, a. 3 

-——-—— his behaviour when Surprised with anger, 
i. 333, a..9 

- his remark on learning, ii. 496, a. 6 

Avistippus, the phi ilgsopher, his tenets, ii. 292 2, a14 
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Aristobulus, King of the Jews, his body denied 
burial, i. 118, a. 3 

Aristotle, his vast application to his studies, i. 366, 

a. 12 

—— his person and doctrine, ii. 254, a. 20 

Aristus, eats as much at a meal as six persons, ii, 
by dria Ce | 

Aritytas, his great ae eee i, 203, 2.18 

Arius, his heresies, 11. 262, a, 12 

Arm of a murdered person discovers the murder ten 
years after the fact, ij, 142, a..13 

Armenius Erus, recovers after beimg thought dead, 
i, 125, a7 

Arms, the activity of some without them, i. 22, 
a. 1, &a 

Arnold de Wenkelried, a Swiss, generously saerifices 
his life for his country, i. 235, a.°18 » 

Arnulphus, crowned Emperor, ti, 182, a. 63 

takes Rome by mistake, ii, 436, a. 26 

Arnulphus, Duke of Lorrain, finds his lost ring in 
the belly of.a fish, i. 401, a. 10 

Aromaia, the King of,.a hundred and ten years old, 
yet stout and hearty, i in 10}, a 1 

Arran, island, where .bodies do not putrefy after 
death, i. 121, a.13 

Arria, her loye for Bes husband, i 1. 239, a. 5 

Arrianus, his life of Alexander, ii. 294, a, 8 


_ Arsenic, taken without effect, ii 459, a. 6 


Arsenius, tutcr to the sons of Theodosius, the re- 
_ spect paid him, i. 264: a.15 

Art, curious works of, i, 877, ch. 44 

Astabasus, his manner of correspondence by ar- 
TOWS, 11.475, a.9 

Artaxerxes games with his mother Parysatis, who 
wins his favourite eunach from him, and 
puts him to death, i. 67, a. 8. . 

~ his tenderness to his wicked mother, i. 

950, a.7 

——-—— his gent'e revenge of abuse, i. 297, 2.4 

Artaxerxes, King of Persia, causes his fifty sons to 
be put to death, ii. 8,.a.3 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, his incest with his daughter, 
ite 166.0a..9 

Artaxerxes Longimaaus, his love of justice, i.321, 
a.7 

Artemidorus, depriv + of memory by: seeing a cro- 
codile, ii..80,a.3 

Artemisia, Queen oF Caria, drinks her, hysband’s 
ashes, i. 240, a. 8 , 


Artemon, his fear of death, ii. 149, a, 2 


Arthur, King, his bones found ; of unusual length, 
i, 120, a, 9 

Aslobarzanes: his fondness of his sqn, i, 247, a. 9 

Ascham, Roger, his fondness far gaming, ii. 67, a9 

Asclepiades lived to a great age without decay, i. 
102,a 13 

—-— —-— prescribes music for madness, HIPS, 
a.10 


Asclepiodorys. could read inthe dark, i. 161, a,.12 


Asclepiodorus, a painter, his vast. pay for his pic- 
tures, il. 241,,4, ]4 

found but three honest men in his 
travels, i. 280, a, 10. 

Ascletarioa, an astrologer, predicts the manner of 
his own death, 1:, 306,a.,11 + 

Asdrubal, his death, 1.256, a. 12. 

Aspasia, her beauty, i. 46,a.2) | . 

Ass, foretells the weather, ii. 356, a, 20 

Assan Bassa, builds a grand mosque at Cairo by robe 

bery, for which he is beheaded, ji. 40, a 2 

Assassines, or Chasians, throw themselves dowa 
rocks and precipices at their prince’s com- 
mand, i, 268, a 6 


9% 


Se 


Astringent 
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Astringent medicines, purge, i. 1, a.3 

Astrologer, put to death for his folly, i in’ 170; ‘ais 

Astrologers, the fallacy of their predictions, ii. 312, 

ch. 10 

Astyages, his dream concerning Cyrus, i. 288, a. 1 

Astydamus, his enormous appetite, fi. 57, a2 

Astydamus, a fine actor, his vanity, li. 248, a. 12 

Atalanta, her beauty, i. 46, a. 26 

Athanasius, van ‘falsely accused by the Arians, 1 ii, 

91, 

—- dct of him, 11,272, a: 9) ° 

baptizes ‘his Sin AEA! when a child, 
1. 298, a. 18 

Athelstan, his tax from Wales of three hundred 
wolves per ann. ii. 104, a. 14 

Athenians, deceived by the oracle, if. 8918, a. to 

———- —-—- their punishment for ingratitude, 11. 357, 
a.5 ; 


a 


children, ii, 857, a. 6 
Athenian Tyrants, their cruelty, ii. 26, a. 3 
put ten victorious generals to death, ii. 
135, a. 6 
— their ainachig se of a new servant,. fi. 358, 
a.g 
Athens, the first house bute there, ii. 499, a) 19 
Athenodorus, -his' excellent advice to Augustus, 1. 
307, a.4 
—-——-—-+-— reproyes Augustus for his lust, i. 165, 
a. 6 
—-— hires a haunted house, ii, 422, a. 3 
Athenodorus, a statuary, ii. 246, a. 8 
‘ theists and religious persons,11.1, ch. 1 
Athol, Earl of, deaeived by sorcerers, i1. 817, a. 32 
if. ttalus, terrified by his conscience, it. 491, a.6 
Atticus, son of Herod, his inability to learn his let- 
ters, il. 82, a.13 
Atticus Herodes, his wit and eloquence, and his 
son’s stupidity, if. 12, a. 16 
Atticus Titus Pomp. assists Brutus in adversity, i. 
| 278, a.15 
Attila, King of the Hunns, bleeds to death at the 
nose on his wedding night, 1, 111, a. 9 
——— his deformity, i. 52, a. 4 
—--— strikes terror with his eyes, 1. 43, a.12 
Atys, born dumb, recovers his speech, 1.39, a, 7 
Auceps Janus, his fortitude in torments, i, 341, a. 8 
Auda, Bishop, his burning a temple in Persia, ii. 134, 
al 
Audentius, refuses an imperial crown, i. 294, a. 10 
Audley, Lord, his boanty to his esquires, i. 313, 
a. 16 
Aventinus, Johan, his history of the Germans, ii. 
226, a. 31 
Augustan library described, ii. 326, a, 15 
Augustin, Saint, his answerto the Donatists, ii. 497, 
a.1l 
—~— his debauched youth and conver- 
sation, 1: 222,.a. 11 
———-— —--—- his mother’s 
him, ii. 295, a, 32 


————. 


, 


dream cancerning 


ing, 1,365, a. 8 

his wishes, 1. 193, a. 2 

Augustulus, Emperor, vanquished by the Goths, ii. 
181, a. 57 

Augustus Caesar, his majestic countenance sayes his 

life, i. 48, a.2 

—-.-——— his temperance, i. 300, a. 2 

Emperor, very plain in his furniture, i. 

275, a. 3 

his mother’s’ dream conceiming him, ii. 

294, a. 27 os 


-—_—— 


cs 


~_ 


-— their custom for choosing a trade for their 
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Augustus flattered by a crow w artfully instructed, i. 


387, 4.9 a 

his love of truth, i. 227, a. 

———— afiaid of thunder ‘and tichtnings i. 179, 
a. i, 

—-—— —— takes reproof from Mecenas, i. 339, a. 2 

-—-——— his clemency, i. 293, a. 9 

——-—— forgives L. Cinna, and pains him his 

friend, 1, J36, a.3 

—— his wight 194, a. 19.) 

tls his fine library, 11. 824; a. 4 

—-——— proiccts his steward from a wild boar, i. 
179, a.6 

———— the honours paid him, ii. 448,a.12 

the great love of the preps to him, i. 290, 


a. va 

——-——— a young man like him in’ person, i. 56, 
a.19 

eee discovers an imposture, i. 309, a. 7 


——a_—— his maori ong reproved by Athenodorus, 
11. 163, a.6 

———- sick every birth-day, ii- 285, a, 13 

his death foretold by ligntning, ii. 297, 


ai] 

the manner of his death, 7. 164, a. 14 

could not sleep long at a time, li, 392, 
a 1d 

Averies, Ann, her perjury and sudden death, ii. 94, 

oe ea, 

Avicenna, a philosopher, could Pied Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics by heart, 1.151, a. 1 

Avidius, his strict discipline in his army, and bold- 

“ness, i. 353, a, $ 

Avitus chosen Emperor, i ii. 181, a. 50 

Aurelian, Emperor, his vast strength and prowess, i. 
93) ata 


punishes Heracleon, who shad 
served him by treachery, ii. 155, a. 8 . 

Arundel, Sir John, his luxury in dress, li. 63, a. 4 

‘Ausonius the poet, 11. 232, a, 19 

Authority of seme persons aidpeat their soldiers, 
ii..408, ch. 29 

Authors of inzenious iiventiens, i. ,871,ch. 43 

Automatons, curious, 1.377, ch. 44 


B 


s 


‘ae is. RE tips? 
Baatzebub, the worship paid him, i. 370, a. 17 


Babel, the tower of, described, ii- 319, a. 1 
Baboon taught to play on the guitar, i. 387, a.6 
Babylon, the extent of its walls, 1. 320, a.8 
Bacon, Roger, his vast learning, i. 368, a. 7 
Bacon, Lord, fainted at an eclipse, i. 2, a. 9 

his inisolence’ and base humiliation, j ii. 130, 
a.2 


Bajazet |. diverted from putting bites Done dye to death, 


y. 395, a. 8 
envies the happiness ofa shepherd, il. 136, 
a 3 
—— —— his ingratitude and cruelty to Achmetes, 
ii. 159; @. 21, 
his greatness and miserable death, ii. 941, 
fa. 19 : 
his love foy his wife, 1. 237, a. 11 
Bajazet Il. poisoned by his son Selymus, ii-194,a:76 
dethroned and powsoried by his son rig 
mus, ii, 15, a.7 
Baignz, Abbot of, makes a company of pigs perferm 
fe eoncert; 1364; ‘al aay 
Ealaam, Joan, lived three years without food, ii. 
He a. 10” att 
: 4c sede _ Balbus, 


——_ 
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Balbiks; the Eniperér, tow in his speech, i i. 39, a. 9 

Baldus, printer at Basil, ii. 257, a, 2 

Baldwin, Emperor, his singular chastiry, in 328, a, 4 

———= taken prisoner, and* thea to arath; il, 194, 
a. 65 


Baldwin I1. Emperor, deposed, ii. lod ani69 


Balsham, Judith de, recovers after hanging twenty= 


four hours, i. 125, a. 9 

Bamba, King of the taped loses his ‘memory by 
poison, ii, 81, a. 5, 

Bancroft, Archbishop, his covetousness, ii. ‘100, 
a. 6 


Banishment, the manner of it athong the ancients}! 


il. 494, ch. 48 ‘ 

Banister, Humphry; his base ingratitude to the 
Duke of Buckingham, ij. 148, a. 3 

Banquo, h his destiny foretold by witches, i 11.304, a. 2 

Bantius, Lucius, his valour, i. 345, a. 25 

Barbarus, Francis, forgets his great learning, it. 80 
a. 2 

Barber of april his dangerous Joquacity, i iiv 176, 
a. 2 . 

Barberini, Cardi inal, his library, ii. 326,-a.14 

Barbadicus and Terrisanus, their great fr iendship for 
each other, i. 284,:4. 12 

Bardasin, Galeot, his vast stature and strength, i. 
78, a.15 . 

Barnsley, William, the constancy of his daughter‘in® 
ier faith, when fifteen years of age, 1. 354, 
a. 

a - died at one hundred and, twen- 
ty-six years oftagesi/354,a.1 | 

Barometér, invented by Mr. Boyle, i. 383, a SQ 

Baronius, used to préach four times a week for thirty 
years, i. 885, a. 8. 

Barret, John, profits by his edi nihitsienty’(- 334,a.1 

Barretier, John Philip, his great and carly learning, 
iv 216, a. 20, 1 

Barsuabas, account of his strength, and tha't of his 
sister; 1.75, a. 30 

Baseness of somie in adversity, ii. 130) ch. 39 

Basil, S. his invincible constahcy in his th I. 
355. a. 

Basilides,’ Duke of Muscovy, commands 4 tax of 
sweat, &c. ii. YOM, a. I» 

Basilides, Johan, his disposition foretold, il. 238, a. 8 

Basilides, Emperor of Russia, his ¢ruel disposition, 

é ii, 29, a. 14 

Basilius Magnus, account of him, it. 272, a. 12 

Basilius Macedo, Emperor, his ingratitade to his 
deliverer, ii. 149, a. 5 

Basilius {1. his cruelty to prisoners he had taken in 
battle, ti. 34, a. 26 

Basilins, Emperor, tilled by a stag, ii, 192, 2. 38 

Basilius 11. [imperor, ii. 192y a 44 

Bassa of Aleppo, his submission to the Rckperore 
commarid, 1. 257, a. 2. 

Bassianus and Geta, sons of Severus, their hatred of 
each other, ii. 24, 2.5 

Battalia, Francis, eats and digests stones, i. 268,a.9 

Bear, one tatight to play on the tabor and dance, i: 
3875 5 

Beard, held in high esti thation, i. 35, a. 6 

Beards, very long, i 35. @. 1; 2,3 : 

Beard; ‘how. worn by some, i. 34, ch. 7 

Beard, half of it lost by-a weazel, i. 36, a4 - 

Beasts, the fondness and tractability of som, ii. 

-j 443, ch. 38 

Beaufort, Cardinal of Winchester, his re of death, 

Lo. | th 240, a. 3 

Beauty wd the countenance, instances of, j. 44, 
en. It 

Beauty distinguished by a bliad man, i, 165, a. 4 
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Beck, "David; his singular recovery, shea belne laid 
Out as a Corpse, ii, 242, a. 21 
Thomas 4, his bones translated at a’vastf 
‘expence,.: by Archbishop, Langton, ii. 52; 
a. 10 
Bede, Venerable, his great learning, 1.368, a.6 © 4 
Bedford, Francis Earl of, his liberality ,»1. 311, a. 2 
Beef, makes a lady’s lips, swell, i..16,a.10 | 
Beetle, its strange effects oa a nun of St. Glabey i i. 
18, a. 27 
Beggar, a picasant story of an idle one, ii, 17; adi © 
Belgrade, taken by the Turks * accident,. tie 404,. 
a, 4 6 hil 
Beliasme, Robert de, puts out his child's eyes, ile 
G9, a. 14 ae r 
en nahsas his greatness and final kta ti, 341, 
29 
is ungrateful treatment, li, 192, 2 18 
——+—-—- his life attempted by Constantine,.i. 185, 


Becket, 


a.l4 ‘ 

Bells, first baptized by Pope John XIII. ii. 205, 
a.136 

Benedictus I. Bishop of Rome, died of grie‘, ii, 200, 
a, 63 

Benedictus II. Pope; first styled Vicar of Christ, iis” 
202, a. 82 


Benedictus. Ill. Pope, ii. 203, a. 106 

Benedictus 1V- Bone, ii. 204, a. 119 

Benedictus V. Pope, banished by the Emperor, ii. 
205, a. 135 

Benedictus VI. Pope, imprisoned and. strangled, ii. 
9055; a. 133 

Be -nedictus. Vil. Pope, ii. 205, a. 140 

Benecictus VIIL. Pope, ii. 206, a. 149 

Benedic ctus 1X. Pope, seils the Popedom, ii. 101, 
a.9 


L eieseeniath  letecheenenttitiiteme teen! 


. a conjuror, li, 206, a, 151 

Benedictus X. Pope, deposed and banished, ii. 205, 
a. 15@ ; 

= tee poisoned, i il, 208, a. 198 

Benedictus XI. Pope, ii. 209, a. 201 

Sita henna aemsenntadtal Of his mean origin, i. 
391, 

Bencdictus ait Pope, li. 211, a. 25% 

Benedictus, XLV. Pope, ii. 211, a. 253 

Benzus Ant. has milk in his breasts,si it 400, a. 20 

Bergamum, Bishop of, reproves a a-wicked Sin, and 
i8 saved k By a miracle, ii. 148, a 10 

Bernard, Saint, hishumility and preference: of others, 
1.:3035;:a. 6.4, 

Bernarcus, Saint, account of him, ii. 273, a.20 

Bernard, Saint, his mother’s.dream coneerning him, 
ii. 299, a. 1 

Bessus, a Parasite, betrayed by a nest of swallows, 

1.130, a, 7 

Theodore, his eyes shone in the dark, i, 43, 

a, 16 


ee et 


Bega, 


—- the failure of his memory before 
. his death, ii. $2, a. 12 . 
Bias, the philosopher, his tenets, il. 251, a. 5 


_Bibliander Theodorus, his defective sight, ii, 435, 


a. 23 
Bibtius, his scrupulots honesty, i. 280, a. 11 
Bibulus, his slight revenge for the deaths of his 

sons, & 297 > a. 6 


| Binder, Car nee lived nine years without food, 


it.°875, a3 
Bruno, Bishop of ‘Wirtzburg, 
Bion, the philosopher, ii. 253, a. 19 
Birds, the fondness and docility of some to men, ji. 
. 443, ch. 238 
Biron, Duke of, his dest! iny predicted, ii. 203, a. 21 
3x2 Burihoay 


Sees Aspirit, il, 424. 
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Birthday remarkable to some persons, ii. 284, ch. 6 
Births, strange and unusual, ii.278, ch, 4 
Births, preternatural and monstrous, ii. 280, ch. 5 
Birtles, Thomas, geven feet high, i. 69, a. 17 
Bishops and Popes of Rome, the times of their suc- 
cession, ii. 197, ch. 3 
Blacklock, Doctor, blind, yet learned and.a poet, i. 
25, a. 21 ’ 
Bleeding to death, the case of a child, i. 4, a. 20 
Blind men, the learning and ingenuity of some, i. 
Q¢, a. 10,11, &c. 
Blind man makes argans, i. 23, 2. 9 
winim—e- his generosity to the villain who miade 
him so, 1.269, a.1 
wes discoversa murder, i. 130, a. 8 
Blood, a fatal effusion of it, occasioned by fear, i. 
181, 4a. 17. 
+— -- sweated through fear, i. 180, a. 11 
—--—-- gushes from a murdered body, and discovers 
the murderer, i. 133, a. 18 ; 
~———~-- remarkable quality of it in some persons, }. 
. 15, a. 38, 80, 40 
Blundell, George, his.charitable gifts, i. 317, a. 16 
Boasting, -vain-glorious, of some men, ii.. 432,' 
ch, 40 
Bodies, how found in their tombs, i. 119, ch. 80 
—-—-— not suffered to be buried, or to rest in the 
grave, i. 117, ch. 29 
——-— of persons who had been fost in the snow, 
and which after twenty-eight years were no 
way altered, i. 123, a. 22 
Bodleian library, 11.327, a. 19 
Body, éxtraordinary accidents attending it, ii. 297. 
ch. 26 ry 
—-—- one dug up with a prophecy engraved on a 
breast-plate, i. 119, a. 1 
--—- one which had been deposited in a vault near 
100 years, found to be perfect in all its parts, 
1, 1995°'a. 21,5". 
Boethius, his vast learning, &c. i. 369, a. 9 
’ Boges burns himself to death out of loyalty to his 
prince, 1, 262, a. 5 
Bohemians and Hungarians, their hatred to each 
other, i, 185, a. 4 
Boldness and resolution, instances of, 1-351, ch. 37 
Bolea, Captain, his revenge of a person who had 
frighted him, 1.298, a. 12 
Boleslaus, King of Poland, kills his brother for telling 
. him his faul’s, ii. 24, a, 6 
: ——- his revenge for his father, i, 2495 4.1 
Bo'zius, Valent. his defective-sight, ii. 435, a. 24 
Bombergus, Daniel, printer, i). 257, a. 5 
Bones in the heart, i. 59, a. 8 and 9 
Bones, solid and void of marrow, il. 400, a. 48 
Bones, long buried, fall to dust on touching them, 
though seemingly sound, i. 121, a. 12 
Bonfinius, Any. his history of Hungary, i. 226, 
a. 33 . ; 
Boniface, Pope, cheats Celestine V. of the chair, ii. 
e640 Be noun 
Bonifacius I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 199, a. 43 
Bonifacius I]. Bishop of Rome; ii. 200, a. 56 
Bonifacius 11]. the first Pope, obtaining his suprema- 
cy from the Emperor Phocas, il. 201, a. 67 
Bonifacius IV. Pope, ii. 201, a. 68 
Bonifacius V. Pope, gave sanctuary. to thieves and 
murderers, ii, 201, a. 70 
Bonifacius VI. Pope, il. 205,.u. 214 


- 


Boniac us VII. Pope,stole thé church ornaments, ij.’ 


965, a. 139 
Bonifacius VIL. his hatred to the Gibbelines, 1.177, 


a.3 
Bonifacius VIII. his body found quite perfect long 
after burial, i. 120, @. 5 ; 


‘ : , 
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——---—..— instituted the feast of Jubilee, ii. 
208, a. 197 PR 7) By: jhe 

Bonifacius 1X. Pope, very young afd ignorant, fi. 

200, a. 207 os 

Bonosus, the Emperor, an Englishman, his mean 
parentage, ii. 835, a. 17 

Borgia, vide Cesar . 

Borromeus, Card. his great abstinence, i. 301, a. 3 

Boso, a Monk, cited by his Bishop before the Di- 

vine Tribunal, ii. 240, a. 13 
Boughis of trees, the food of the Hylophagi, 11.573, 
a. 10 . 
Bounty and liberality, i 310, ch. 27 
Bourbon, Duke of, takes Rome by an accident, ii. 
404, a. 3 & 
Bourbon, Charles, killed by a cannon-shot, accord- 
ing to his imprecation, it. 430, a. 9 
Bourchier, Thomas, Cardinal, his singular fortune, 
631, a.12 

Boy, runs 75 miles ina day, i. 85, a. 8 

Boy, dies of old age at seven years old, i. 8, a.13 

Boy, with'a skin like the bark of a tree, i-2, a. 12 

Boy, brought up wild in the woods, his acuteness of 
smell, }, 170, a.3 ; ; 

_~in Spain, under training for ‘he pulpit, could 
without any preparation expatiate on what- 
ever was proposed to him, 1. 216, a. 22 

—— who appeared at Beminster school about a 

month aftet his burial, 11.427, a. 22 
—— who had horns grow out on different parts of 
his body, i. 9, a. 29 
—~— one whose whole skin nearly was covered with 
corneous pegs, 1. 7. a. 28 
Boyle, Mr. invents the air-pump, i. 383, a. 38 
Brabant, Duke of, his suffering by the revenge of the 
Bishop of Collen, ii. 86, a. 6 
Brabantius, his cheat by speaking in his belly, ii. 
ito, a. 11 
Bragundin, Mark Anthony, barbarously treated by 
Mustapha the Turkish general, for his brave 
defence of Farragossa, il. 42, a. 9 
Brasilla, causes a soldier to kill her to preserve her 
‘chastity, 1. 380, a. 13 
Brasilians, a strange and fatal disease amongst them, 
L105{a.2. VAG 


Bray, the Vicar of, his inconstancy, 11.907, a.7 


Bray, John, his great strength, i. 72, a.9 

Braybrook, Bishop of London, his body found quits 
perfect and fresh, 262 years aiter burial, 1. 
120,a.4 

Brook, Nich. de, his. fraudulent embassy, li. 216, 
a. 4 : 

Breda, taken by stratagem, 687, a. 17° 

Bx. ebt Edward, his vast fatness, i. 90, a. 14 

Brizida de Penheranda, her long beard, i. 35, a. 1 

Brook, Mrs. Mary, her terror of wasps, f. 18, a. 31 

Brothers, their likeness to each other, i, 54,a.1, 9, 

1), 12, 13 we 

-- their love to each other, i. 254,ch.11 

-- two, who had never seen each other, met 

by chance at asiege, wherea cannon-ball took 

of both their heads, ii. 493, a. 33 

—-——.- two, left on an uninhabited island by the 
breaking loose of their boat, escape from it by. 
means of a dog, ii. 456, a, 24° ve 

-- and sisters hating each other, ii. 28, ch. 9 

Brouwer, taken up as a spy, was confined in the 

. same place as the Duke d’Aremaberg, who was 

intimate with the famous Rubens,.who find- 


‘ing a sketch he had seen was the work of Biou-: » 


wer, purchased it at a handsome price, and 
‘immediatély liberated the artist; ii, 242) a, 22 
Brundusinus, Card. his epitaph, #15, a. 9 
Brutus, seegan apparition, 650, 4.2 
Brutus, 


. 


Brutus, L. adjudges his two sons to death, and be- 
holds their execution, ii. 8, a.9 
Brutus, jun. his death lamented by the Roman ma- 
trons, 1.290, a. 16 
Bryaxis, a fine statuary, ii. 246, a. 17 
Buckhold, John, a religious impostor, made King of 
Munster, ii: 119, a. 14 
Buckingham, Duke of, see Villiers 
Buekingham, Duke of, seeing a flock of sheep, and 
being to!d by his steward they were his Grace’s, 
replied, ** Lwish they wereall foxes,” 
Buckley, Bishop of Bangor, sells the bells of the ca- 
thedral, il. 100, 4.5" 
Buda, the Ch auses of, bear incredible pain with in- 
difference, i. 340, a. 1 
Budzus, his vast skill in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
1.367, a.1 
Buildings and admirable works of the ancients, 11. 
319, ch.11_ 
Bularchas, a paintef, i).239, a.4 
Burbage, Richard, a fine actor, ti. 946, a. 1 
Burgundian army lost through fear, 1, 181, a.22 
Burgundy, Charles Duke of, his perfidy, ii.153, a. 1 
- —---—his costly apparel, il. 63,2. 3 
- killed by a2 man who dies of 
grief for it, 1. 192, a. 15 
Burial denied to some persons, i. 117, ch. 29 
Burning. a girl insensible of it, 1.2, a.10 
-- aman the same, i. 2, a.41 — 
.Burton, Humph. aged $3, remembers every chapter 
and verse in the Bible, !. 153, a. 2 
Burton, Eliz her trances, 11.397, a 8 
Burying-grounds first in Cities, ii. 500, a. 28 
Busalus, Fra. unfortunate in his children, ii. 174, 3. 6 
Butcher kills his mother, and is killed by two wat-r- 
men, who discover themselves in a quarrel 
many years after, i. 134, 4 20 
Buxton, Jedediah, an illiterate peasant, remarkable 
for his knowledge of the relative proportion of 
numabers, i. 156, a. 27 
Byron, Duke of, showed signs of anger after he was 
beheaded, i185, a. 17 
Byzantium, the luxury and fall of its inhabitants, ii. 
151, a.8 


- 


Cc 


CasINet being broken open, causes a plagne over 
, the world, i. 107, a..16 
Cabott, John, his discoveries in North America, ii. 
219, a. 3 
Cabott, Sebastian, his endeavours for a N. W. pas- 
sage, i. 219, a. 6 
. Cadmus, his honesty and fidelity, i, 265, a. 7 


Cadwallader, King of the Britons, predicts the ad- . 


vancement of Henry VII. $00 years befare it 
happened, ii. 308, a 23 
Czlius, the orator, very choleric, i. 184, a. 9 
Czlius, Rhod. could see in the dark, i, 161, a. 8 
Celius T. his sons accused of murdering ‘him, and 
acquitted, ii. 90, a. 6 
Czepio, his life saved hy*his servant, i, 260, a. 10 
Cesar, Borgia, remarkable for fine eyes, i. #8, a. 2 
-— his gaming, il. 67, a. 12 Meek 
kills his brother for being his rival 
in their sister’s bed, ii. 166, a, 10 
-——— ——— his ambition, villainy, and death, ii. 
1Bd te Gs ninimal 31 ‘: nes 
Cesar, Caius, his great dispatch in business, i. 86, 
; a. 17 Si 
~—— —— his great valour in battle, i. 317,a,.151- 
Cesar, Julius, his eloquence, ii, 222, a. 27 


- 
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Cesar, Julius, made Emperor, ii. 178, a. 1 
— his history of his actions, ij. 224, 


a:.12 
—_———- his speed in travelling, 1. 86, a. 3 
—~ ——— his ability in swimming, 1i, 249, 
a.10 
oo -— used to play at ball, ii. 505. a.9 
_——— his power over his soldiers, ii. 408, 
a4 


his escape from Egypt, ii. 451, a.11 

his self confidence, 1. 361, a. 5 

—— -—— his clemency, i. 293, a. 10 

forgives Pompey’s friends, i. 230, a. 6 

——— ——— forgives the a-persions of Catullus, i. 
337, a. 8 “: 

hissecret way of writing, 1.474, a. 8 

his dissimulation, i, 210. a, 1 

ween ae his. regard to. decency, 1.202, a.12 

his vain hopes, i. 105, a. 5 


res 


eee 


ee eee 


—_— 


nd 


——— - -— envies the glory of Alexander, ii. 
124, a.10 ee 

———- —-——— his prodigality and debts, if. 52, 
a. 12 


his taxes on the Romans, ii. 103, 

a. 11 
ae causes temples, altars, and priests, 
and divine worship to be decreed him, ii. 1¢, 
all 


his distike to lean peopie, ii. 238, 
a. 14 , : 
on warned of his death, i. 114, a 33 

in vain forewarned of his death, it, 
169, a.8 ) 
presages of his death, ii. 296, a. 5 
—~- ————- his death predicted, ti. 306, a. 8 
fortunate on his birth-day, ij. 285, 


ee 


oe eee 


killed on his birth-day, ji. 985, a.5 

—— his murderers punished, ii. 499,a.6 

Cesar, Sir Julius, his bountiful disposition, i. 319, 
a. 4 

Ceesars, two, dice suddenly, 1, 116, a. 36 
presages of their deaths, 11. 297, 3.6 

Cvesare Arethnsi. an artist, banished the D. of Fer- 
raras dominions for betraying his secret, ii, 
241, a.19 . 

Caffares, their custora of dismembering thei: enemies, 
ii, 8361. a.41 7 

Caius Marius, his greatness presaged, ti, 2909, a.15 

- ———— saved by thg majesty of his person, i, 

500,.a. 13 

Caius Marius, the Emperor, his great strength, i, 
po SS Wg 

Caius, Bishop of Rome, ii, 198, a. 28 

Calais, the signal patriotism of its chief magistrates 
when tasen by King Edward, i 231, a,3 

Calamis, a fine statuary, ii, 245, a,16  * 

Calamus, orders his funeral pile, and ascending it ig 
burnt alive, ii, 400, a. 8 . 

Caligula, his succession to Nero, ii, 178, a. 4 

agracious prince at first, afterwards mos: 

abandoned. il, ¢, a. 6 

his degeneracy from his father’s virtues, 
ive 11, a 4 

ne Cazes himself to be worshipped as a God, 
4.17, 2.5 

———— chalienges Jupiter to fight with-him, jj, 
85,a.15 — 

——————+ his want of sleep, ii. 392, a. 18 

= his deep gaming, 1i. 67, a. 10 

anew his IMpudence, !. 204, a. 2 

w-~——— hisexpensive luxary,: p55, a. 9 

eoeemeneem his EXUAYSZANCE, li, 11, %- 4 


oe 
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Caligula, forid of undertaking immense works, i. 
194, 4.12 

his aqueducts described, ii. 323, a. 19 

his famous bridge described, ii. 321, a. 9 

———— his great bridge 3 miles long, made with 
ships, ii. 86, a. 4 

——— — his excessive splendour in apparel, ii. 64, 
a. 10 

——— —— his covetousness and love of money, ii. 
101, a. 14 

his oppressive taxes, ii. 103, a.°7 

—-—— his constant fear of death, i. 142, a. 14 

punishes a @atterer, ii. 143, a. 3 

-—————. his incest with his sisters, ii. 166, a. 7 

—-~—— his incenstant temper, 11. 97, a. 5 


———— confers absurd honours on his horse, ii. 


84, a. & 

afraid of thunder and lightning, i. 170, a. 2 

his envy and hatred of the excellence of 

others, i. 197, a. 11 

his contemptuous behaviour to Cassius 

Cherea, i. 200, a. 1! 

his death foretold, ii. 317, a. 30 

- unhappy for want of calamity, li. 136, 

.2 

Callipedss, an actor, his vanity, i. 247, a. 7 

Calisthenes, died of the lousy evil, i. 106, a.11 

Calistus J. Bishop of Rome, ii. 193, a. 16 

Calistus If. Pine: i. 207, a. 167 

Calistus III. Pope, ii. 209, a. 215 

— - his constancy in his studies, i. 366, 
a.13 

Tallicrates, his various automatons, i. 378, a. 4 

Callimachus, a fine Statuary, 11. 246, a. 21. 

Calvert, Bernard, goes -from Southwark to Calais 
and back in a day, 1. 87, a. 10 

Calvin, the hatred of the Papists against him, i.176, 


—_——— 


a. J 

Calvus, Licinius, a great orator, a dwarf, i. 66, 
a.13 

Cambabus, his singular method to preserve and 


prove his chastity, if. 68, a. 1 
Cambyses causes an unjust judge to be flayed alive, 
1931,.4, 3 
his women in of religion, and his death, 
il, 313, a.2 
his cruelt y to Frexaspes for telling him his 
fault, i’. 146, a... 


————-— sends an army to destroy the Temple of 


Jupi ter «Ammon, all of whom perish, ii. 4, 
a. 20 

————— envies his brother, and kills him,i.198,a.1 

marries his own sisters, li. 165, a. + 

—+——.- lris revenge on the dead body of Amasis, 

$375 a 10 - 

orders Croesus to be put to death for re- 

proving him, il. 147, a.6 

his death told by the oracle, ii, 313, 

* a. % 

Cameron, John, Bishop of Glasgow, his cruelty and 
his punishment, 1i. 89, a, 1 

Camillus, Furius, the ingratitude of the Romans to 

Aim th 51,; 2.22 

— his. merciful temper, i. 209, a. 3, 

Camillus, L. Furius, his ineprecations on the Ro- 
mans, ii. 431, a.15 

his punishment of a treacherous school- 
master, ii. 154, a. 4 ; 

Camma, her love and fidelity to her husband, i, 
240, 2.10. 

Candaules, eae his death by his strange folly, 
li, 171, a. 2 

Candians and Indians respect the beard, i. 36, ad 
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Cangius, ablacksmith, made Emperor '¥ his dream; 
ii. 289, 4. 4 


as 27 


— the Scythian lawgiver, ii. 215; 


 Canius continues his game at chess after receiving 


sentence of death, ii. 404, a 

Canterus, Gul. his great learning, i, 370,.a. 17 

Canute rebukes his flattering courtiers, ii, 143,.a. 4 

his gifts to churches, i, 313, a. 17 

Caponi, Peter; his bold behaviour to Charles VIII. 
1oSSL, 4.9) 

Céponis, Peter, a Florentine, saves his country by 
his courage, i. 234, a. 13 

Cappadocia desperately defended against Perdiccas, 
1.397, a. 8 

Caranus, his luxury and extravagance, ile 55, ari. 

Caracalla loses his life by his foolish curiosity, ii. 
Pigas 2 

Caracalla; Ant. visits the tomb of Achilles, ii. 407, 
a. 18 

Caracalla. Emp. his memory entirely leaves Rinty ite 
82,4. r4 

——- killed on his birth-day, ii. 285, a. 6 

Caracalla, Bassianus, made Emperor, ii. 175, a. 22 

-——- his treachery and Seer heowy 
ii..157, a. 14 

Carbo, his procrastination of his execution, ii. 141, 
a.7 8 

Carbuncle, a dreadful disease in Italy, i. 105, a. 3 

Cardanus, Hieron, could see in the dark, i..161, a. 7 

his acuteness ofsmell, i. 170, a. 5° 

- could throw himself intoa trance 
at pleasure, ii. 377, a. 6 ; 

Cardinals first instituted by Pope Paschal I. ii, 203, 
a. 99 

Cardulus, Fran. his yast memory, i. 152, a.4 

Carew, Richard, his early learning, i, 213, a. 5 

Caribbian women fond of long. biack hair, .. 34, 
a.10 

Caribbians, their absurd customs, i. $3, a. 1 : 

Carneades could repeat a library by rote,~i. asi 
a.15 

Carolastad, made D.D. before he had ever read the 
Bible, ds 204; a6 

Carolus Calvus, or Charles the Bald, Emperor, ii. 
182, a. 61 

Carolus Magnus. vide Charlemagne. 

Carpocrates, his heresies, ii, 260, a. 4 | 

Carrarius Novellvs, his cruelties and death, fi. 27; 
re 

Carrera, Peter, unable to’bear the noise of guns, i,’ 
163, a.2 

Cartallus, advanced in fortune, despises his father’s 
poverty, who puts him to death for his con- 
tempt; ii. 13, 4.3 

Carter, Jobn, humbles a boaster, ii. 133; a. 4. 

Carthaginian ‘youths, offer themsclves to be burnt 
‘alive to appease the gods, i. 225,.a. 17 

Cartzaschugai, Chan, honoured by his _Emperor, liv 
446, a. 3 

Carvilius, Sp. the first who divorced his wife for bare 
renness, ii. 497, a. 1 

Carus, Emperor, his temperance: and sobriety, i i. 300, 


ee se 


oe 


a. 1 
Carus and his two sons obtain the Empire, ii, 18057 
Slip ha vi 
———- the degeneracy * his son Carinus i li, 1hy 
Ly rh 


Casaubon, Isaac, his cai: Searetcik, i. 8%0,;al20 | 

Cashan} a city abounding with s orpions, #193, 
a. 8s 

Casimir, King of se pel Ais’ patience on’ being” 


Casimitus, 
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Casimirus, King of Poland, his virtues, and the de- 
generacy of his.son, ii. 12,'a. 15 
Casimire, Marquis of Brandenburgh, his heart like a 
toasted apple, i. 59, a. 11 
Cassander, King of Macedon, frighted by the statue 
of Alexander, 1 179;:a7 9°. 
—————-— puts Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
to death, i. 50,4. 17 
-— poisons Alexander, i ii. 169, a. 7 
Cassius, his early patriotism, i. 197, a. 15 
kills himself through’ a mistake, ii. 431, 
a 2 
Cassius, Q, his love of money, ii. 101, a. 11 
Cassius, Severus, sees an apparition, ii. 433, a. 8 


- 


Casubi, the great age of the’ inhabitants, 1 93, 


a. 24 

Catemes, 2 famous marksman, ii, 258, a. 7 

Catharine de Valois, her body never buried, 
‘a. 2 

fathness, the Bishop of, his murderers severely pu- 

nished, i. 442, a, 22 

Cato the elder, his.fondness for his son, i.247, 2.6 

-- obtains the censorship by his own re- 
commendation, i, 862; a. 9 

Cato, Marcus, his frugality, i. 275,°a.9 

; shi s early wisdom, i. 212, a.2 

— —-—— his valour in battle, i. 346, a.13 

- his speed in travelling, i 1. 86, a. 2 

—-—— his hatred to women, i. 177, a. 5 

Gia Portius, his yirtnes,¥.270,a.1 °° 

atoUticensis, his love for his brother Czepio, i. bi 

a.1l 


» 118, 


(ee 


- his befanal of riches, i. 894, a, 14 
Cato the younger, his veracity, 1, 298, a.14 
his eee ‘abstinence, i, 301, 


—.. 


a.7 


a worthy character, i. 280, a. 9 
Cato, Johannes, Kmperor, kills himself in shooting at 
a boar, 1.112, a 10 


—- - killed by a poisoned arrow, 
Catona, me py of, his absurd coronation oath, ii, 
83,a.3 ~ 


Cats, antipathy towards them, i. 18, a. 29 

Catullus, Governor of Lybia, haunted. by his con- 
science, ii, 493, a. 12 

Catullus the poet, i1.231, a. 11 

Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage round the world, ii. 

220, 3.7 

“Caxton, Wiiliam, printer at London, ii. 257, a. 2 

Ceccho, Martinus, bears burning Coals in his mouth, 
12, 454 9 

Cecil, Sir William, his charitable donations, i. 315, 
a7 

Celestinus I. Bishop of Rome, sogits bales dhiied ato 
England and freland, 11.199, a. 44 n 

Celestinus TI. Pope, invented cursing with bell, book, 
and candle, ii. 207, a. 170 

Celestinus III. Pope, kicked the crown eden the 
&mperor’s head, ii. 208, a.180 

Celestinus IV. Pope, i). 208, a. 184 


Celestinus -V. Pope, cheated by Boniface his suc- | 


~ Ce@Sssor, ii. 350, a. 15 
-- died in prison, ii. 208, 2. 196 
Celeus, the founder of haspitality, i. 277, a. 8 
Centiddls in an army, first instituted, i. 373, a. 8 
Chabrias, the degeneracy of his son Ctesippus, ii. 
ll,a. 3 
Chabriess, the massacre of ‘the French Protestants 
there, i il. 44, a. 6 8° 
Cherephon, his intense: study, 1.365, a. 3 
Chalceion obtains pe pies for crinking 
f a ‘12 28 


Care — are ee 


Sig 


Chalchondylas, Laonicus, his history of the Turks, 

ii, 226, a, 26 

Chaldeans, their skill in predictions, il. 306, a. 9 
SO7 a. 37 

Chamone, Richard, a justice of peace sixty years, i. 
90, a.2 

Champs de Mars, assemblies of the people in France, 
why so called, i ii, 265, a. 45 

Changes of fortune, instances of, ii. 334, ch. 15 

Characas, a wise counsellor, but small in stature, i, 
66, a. lo 

Charlemagne crowned Emperor, ji. 132, a, 58 

—r:— sees his daughter carrying her lover on 

her back, 1. 178, a. 4 


* his vain attempt tq unite two rivers, 
Me 3 9a. 1 


—— 


i, 246, a.1 

BEER ge taxes on his perenhit ii. 1o4, 

a. 13 

Charles the Great, Emperor, died on his birth-day, 
Li 2O55/a00 

Charles the Bold, his exemplary punishment of an 

/ unjust Governor, who had debauched a wo- 

man, and put her husband to death, i. 324, 


a. 8 
Charles the Gross, Emperor, dies poor and deserted, 
ii. 340, a. 17 
Charles [V. Emperor, cut a tooth at -seventy-one, i, 
88, a. 19 
-— -his succession to the empire, 
‘ii, 185, a. 88 
anny mmnmeee i§ retaliation of cruelty, ii. 
441, a. 16 


employs traitors, but refuses to 
reward dicin :| i. 163, a. 2 


Charles V. secuiasult li. 187, a 96 
his courage, i. 353, a. lo 
-——---— helps a thief to rob himself, ii. 


ee 


106, 847. ¢ 
ee ——-—— his plainness i in dress, i. 275, 
a.2 
~——-->—— laments his want of learning, 
i. 361, a. 13 


ae 


deserted by his servants, ii. 

335, a. 4 / 

~— resigns his empire, ii- 347,a.2 

his life saved by the majesty 

of his person, i. 48, a. 8 

introduces the fephign of short 
hair, ii. 406, a. 7 

Charles V1. Emperor, i il. 188, a. 105 

Charles VII. Emperor, ii. 189, a. 106 

wai ms of France, his sluggishness, i i. 77, 


ee 


Charles’ iL King of France, burnt.in a sheet st steeped 
in spirits,-i.114, a, 29 

Charles V1. of aa rance, loses his senses by. anger, yi. 
1538, fat 

Charles VII. Ring of France, starves ‘himself to. 
death, ii. 378, a. 20 

Charles Viil. of France. his generosity at the tomb. 

of John Duke of Bedford, i. 269, a.2 

- dies in a mean house on an. 

old mattrass, ii. 336, a.'6— 

restrained by the boldness. 
of Peter Ca oni, i. 351, a.2 , 

Charles 1X. causes. Ligneroles, to be murdered 1 for his 
tattling, i Ww. 17 Ff, 2.0 


King of France, his. hypotriay,. i, 21o, 


— ° 


na —- 


oe 


‘ Rats, it. ‘king of England, account of. his ‘conceal « 
3, 60, 


ment in theoak,.and the difficulties attending 
“his escape to France, it. ‘484, a8 
Charlesworth; 
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Charlesworth, Ch. a2 man at five years old, 1.3, 
a.13, ; 

Charlotte Christina de Woofenbuttel, though pos- 
sessed of beauty, wit, and virtue, the object 
of aversion to her husband, ii. 345, a. 38 

Charilaus, King of, Sparta, his mesciful temper, i. 


202, 4a.7 

Charitable gifts, i. 314, ch. 28 ft 

Charondas, the lawgiver of the Sa a ii, 213, 
a. J 

Chastity, examples of it in men and women, i. 827, 
ch. 8o 


Cheats, subtilely contrived, ii: 105, ch. 34 
Cheeke, Six John, cured Py me prayers of King Ed- 
ward VI. ii. 464, 
Chelor i princess Sf Spartay! her Jove for her husband, 
. 24),.a..12 
Chelton, Samuel, slept fora month, and ‘took food, 
as is supposed, though unobserved, ii. 399, 
a. 20 
Cheney,. Henry, wins a diamond from Henry Il. of 
France, i ii. 68, a. 2 
Chewing the cud, case of a man, i. 5, a. a1 
Chiessius, a banker at Rome, his prodigality at a 
feast, jie 52, a. 9 
Child, a gendemsny frozen to death in his horse’s 
belly, i. 111, a.4 
Child, three years old, four feet four inches high, 
dies soon after of old age, 1.63, a. 15 
Child of Me years old larger than any woman, i. 62, 
a, 
Childerick, King of France, murdered by command 
of his mistress Fredegundis, il..171, a. a 
Thildren born with teeth, i. 37, a, 1 
Children, marked, deformed, and dead by the force 
of the mother’ s imagination, 1. 147, 148 
Children, degenerate and worthless, of illustrious 
parents, ii. 10, ch. 4 
Children undutiful to thejr parents, ii. 13, ch. 5 
Children, the piety and reverence of some to their 
parents, i, 249, ch. 19 
Children, twelve, sixteen, and three hundred and 
sixty-five at a birth, 1. 78, a. 7,10, 11, &c. 
Children, numerous, of some persons, 1.76, ch. 19 
born of aged parents, who bear all the 
evident marks of old age, i, }3, a. 33 
Chilon, the philosopher, his tenets » ii. 250, a. 3 
Chilon, one of the seven sages, killed with joy, i. 
188, a.14 
China, the yast extent of its walls, li. 322, a. 13 
China, an Emperor of, his humanity, i i. 270, a.6 
Chinchelungus, a Chinese, his base beginning and 
vast success, ii. 331, a. 12 
Chinese, their fondness for gaming, ii. 66, a. 5 
«#———- the reason of their cramping their feet, ii, 
406, a. 2 
@hinese Mandarine, his crafty advice, i i. 804, a. 1 
Chinese, their fane:al ceremonies, ji. 361, a. 32 
Christian 1V. of Denmark, his valour in military 
and naval affuirs, i. 350, a.29 
meena Fe We vessels to renew the intercourse 
with Greenland, i. 356, a. 14 
CA atoherds t Pope, died in a monastery, ii. 204, 
a. 421 . 
"-Chrysanthias and Mysonius subscribe to articles of 
faith after their death, i. 128. a. 6 
Chrysippus, the philosopher, dies with aiid ile 
vs 246, 4.2 
te his pride, ii. 129, a. 16 
Chrysostom, Saint, account of him, ii. 279, 
ew vragnad. 0 : 
————» is comforted by the apparition 
of Basiliscus, T9975 46 4 i 
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Chrysostom, Bainnty twice banished for reprehending 
the Empress Eudoxia, li. 494, a.7 

Chu, Emperor of Chipa, his mean origin and vast 
conquests, li. 329, a. 4 

Chungus, his unheard-of massacres, ii. 29, a. 16 

Chynachus, a statuary, ii. 215,a 19 

Cianfius, bookseller at Pisa, emits flames from his 
body, ii. 898, a. 1 

Cicero, oe brought into the world without pain 
to his mother, i hi. 279, a. 2 

-~—--— his eloquence, ii. 221, a. lo 

—-—— his love of glory, ii. 193, a. 2 

———— his love for his daughter, i. 247, a.5 

by mocking Gallus Vibius, becomes like 

him, li, 405, a. ], 

w——— the general mourning at his banishment, ii. 
448, a 13 

————— his dream whert-in exile, ii. 203, a..23 

—w—— the ingratitude of Popilius to him, ii, 149, 
a.6 

~-——— his death and cruel treatment by Fulvia, ii. 
37 74. b. 

——— the first who had the title of Pater Patria, i ite 

498, 4.9 

re degeneracy of his son Marcus, i. ‘ii 

a.12 

his son Marcus drinks two gallons. and a 
quart at once, 11. 60, a. 9 

Cimon, his mis-spent youth and reformation, i.221, 

a. 8 

his stratagems and victories over the Persians, 

U.472, 2..18 

——— his riches and charity, 1. 312, a, 7 

his filial piety to M iItiades his father, 

i. 252, a. 20 

Cincas remembers the names of the Senate, and all 
the gentry of Rome, 1. 152, a. 3 

—— -- his wise reproof of Pyrrhus for desire of con- 
quest, li, 496, a: 7 

Cinna, Helvius, beheaded by mistake, ii. 432, 
an? 

Clarayalla, Abbot of, his absence of mind when 
studying +. 363, a. 5 

, his patience at the loss of 
sight, ; i. 3bo4, a. 3. 

Clarke, the posture-master, account of him, » 84, 
a.Q 

———_—— Wm. a poor man, afflicted with. stiffness of 
joints, which ended i in a uniyérsal anchylosis, 
1. 108, a. 21 

Clandius, an eater Of glass, stones, hair, &c. i. 168, 
&. 7 

Claudius Cesar, his succession to Caligula, ii. 178, 
a.5 


ee 


ee 


- his unexpected advancement to the 
empire, ii. 355,a. 14 


Lepomis ovanes Anehees when proclaimed Emperor, 
j. 179, a. 7 

———-—— --— his hatred of ignorance, i. 363, 
a. 9 

— --—- --—— his new kind of banishment, ii. 
494, a.1 

——-——-—— his vast expence to drain the Fu- 

. cine Lake, i iil, 86, a. 5 
set sepemrens eee, OA forgetfulness, i ii. 81, a.31 


a. 4 


—- his amazjng stupidity, ii, 78, 


——- poisoned by hig wife for his impru- 
dence, ii. 172, a. 6 

——--——--—— his succession to the empire, ii. 18a, 
B34. i's qolt whi ¢ tJ 

citus, Emperor, his respect for Tacitus 

the historian, 1. ¥65, a.17 

Cleanthes, 


+ 
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Cleanthes, a Philosopher, his zeal for learning ; 
statvés himiself to death, ii. 256, a. 27 
—————. becomes learned without money or friends, 
i. 385, a. 4 

Clemens, an impostor, persorates Agrippa, ii. 1!7, 
a. $3 

Clemens Alexandrinus, ii, 271, a. 5 

Clement, Bishop of Rome, thrown in the sea, ii, 
197, a.4 

Clement II. Pope, poisoned, ii. 206, a. 154 

Clement III. Pope, ii. 208, a. 179 

Clement IV. Pope, had a wife and children, ii. 208, 
a. 188 

Clement V. Pope, and Philip the Fair, summoned 
_ to appear before Christ, ii. 416, a. 3 

makes pardons and indulgencies saleable, 
li, 209, a. 199 

Clement VI. Pope, di..208, a. 202 

Clement VII. Pope, poisoned by a torch cartied be- 
fore him, f. 112, 2.20 

cm — ii. 210, a. 295 

Clement VIII: Pope, ii. 211, a. 237 

Clement IX. Pope, ii. 211, a. 244 

Clement X. Pope, ii. 211, a. 245 

Clement XI. Pope, ii. 21t, a. 249 

Clement XII. Pope, ii. 211, a. 252 

Clement XIII. Pope, ii. 211, a. 254 

Clement XIV. ii. 211, a. 255 

Cleobulus the Philosopher, his tenets, ii, 251, 2.6 

_ Cleomenes, the courage and ee of his mottier, 
i231, a.3 

Cleon, his self-confidence and success, i. 361, a. 6 

~—— the first who used declamation in his pleading, 
ii. 498, a. 5 

Cleopatra, wife of Cyricenus, killed by her sister's 
order, ii. 25, a. 10 

Cleopatra, her beauty, i, 45. a. 20 

her library, ii. 324, a.3 

eats the value of 60,000 sesterces at a sup- 
per, ii 55, a. 12 

Cletus, Bishop of Rome, ii. 107, a 3 

Clinias calms his passions by music, ji. 233, a. 3 

Clitus, killed by Alexander, i. 784, a. 8. 

Clocks, curious, i. 381, a. 28, 29, 30 

Clodion makes a jaw that none but the royal family 
should wear their hair, i. 33, a.6 

Clodius, Albinus, Emperor, his vast appetite, ii. 56,a.5 

his expensive luxury, ii.57, a. 13 

Clodoveus, King of France, presage of his victory, 
11.301, a. 29 

— his goodness to the poor, i. 313, a. 18 

Cloth,*bread, first brought into England, ii.499, a. 22 

Cloth. making, its invention, i. 373, a. 12 

Slusius, Car, skilled im seven fanguages; i 369, 
“a. 16° — 

Clytemnestra, her chastity preserved some time by 
the power of music, ii. 235, a. 14 

Coaches, sailing, invented by Stevinius, 1.373, a. 4 

Cobham, Lord, his vast riches, and final poverty, 
ii. 338, a. 13 


Cobler discovers a murder er by his shoes, i. 132, 
* %@. 16 
Cochin, the King of, his remarkable faithfulness, i. 
264, a. 10 


Cock, hated by’ Germanicus, i. 17, a. 23 

“Cockeran, Capt. and his crew and passengers, barba- 
rously murdered, i. 142, a. 25 

Cocles, bart. killed for his skill in physiognomy, ii. 
237, a. 5 

Cocles, Horat. his valour saves a great part of the 
Roman army, i. 346, a. 11 

Codrus King of Athens, his patriotism, i. gies a.2 
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Codrus dies for the safety of his subjects, and thei 
gratitude, i. 290, a. 17 

Celius, Rhodius, his dream, ii. 294, a, 18 

Colan, of Sicily, could not live long out of the wae 
ter, 1.2, a8 

Colin:eus, printer at Basil, ii. 257, a.2 

Colingborn, William, speaks after his heart was taken 
out, ii-343, a. 1} 

Colossus at Rhodes described, ii. 320, a. 4 

Colours, the appearance of many strange and beauti- 
ful, caused by distempers, i, 161, a. 14, 15, 16 

distinguished by the touch, i. 164, a. 1; 
165,a, 3 

Collier, drowned i in a coal-pit, by the Pushing i in of 
the waters through a Vein, fi. $83, a. 2 

Columbus, Christopher, his discovery | of America, ii. 
74, a 11° 


his discoveries, ii. 218, a. 4 

Comines, Philip de, dictates to four secretaries at 
once, i. 87, a. 14 

— his history, ii. 995, a. 35 

Cominius, Pontius, his courage and resolution saves 
Rome, i. 352, a 5 

Commodus, Ant. his wickedness and death, ii. 3, 2.10 

Commodus obtains the empire, ii 179, a. 18 

-- taxes the Senators wives and children, 
ie 103, a. 8 

<9 > agmmomeiees his vanity, ii. 125, a. 14 

~———--— hisimprudence and indecency, i. 2964,4a-5 

————-; an extraordinary marksman, ii. 255, a 3 

——~---— his hair glorious in the sun, i. 84, a. 6 

———---- causes the keeper of his baths to be 
thrown into a burning furnace, i. 185, a. 10 

Comneaus, Andronicus, Emperor, his patienge in 
the midst of torments, i, 541, 4. 2 

Comnenus, Emperor, taxes the chimnies; ii. 103,a.9 

Compass, nautical, first discovered, i. 873, a. 3 

Compassion and pity, instances of it, i. 209, ch. 21 

Condemnation by the guilty, instances of it, ii. 144, 

~ ch, 46 

Confidence of seme men in themselves, i. 360, ch. 39 

Confinement ; a man pines to death when confined 
to Milan, where he was born, and out of 
which city he had never desired to go, i. 192, 
a. 13 

Conies, undermine a town, ii. 507, a.3 

Conon, Cleoneus, a painter, ii. 239, 4.3 

Gonon [. Pope, ii. 202, a. 84 

Conrade, Emperor, ii. 182, a. 65 

~ overcomes his enemy by generg: 

. sityyi 269, a.3 

Ceonrade Il. Emperor, ii. 183, a. 71 

Conrade ff. Emperor, ii. 183, a. 76 

Conrade LV. Emperor, ii. 185, a. 82 

Conrades, two fist printers, ii. 257, a: 4 

Conradus, Abbot of Usperga, his history of Germany, 
ii. 226, a, 30 

Conradus,’ Bishop of Constance 3 vide Spider 

Conscience, the force and effects of it ia some men, 
ii. 490, ch. 47 — 

Constancy of some persons, 1. 354, ch. 38 

Constandel, kills his father and mother, ik 36, a. 11 

Constans, Emperor, ceceived by an astrologer, 

Constans, Emperor, his sucgession tc the empire, 
il. 181, a, 44 

aa haunted by anger for kill- 
ing his brother, ii, 49a, a. 

Constantine, a ‘Roman. bfficer, attempts £0 kill Beli- 
sarius, i. 165, a.]1 

Constantine, a chymist, unravels the Devil’ 's arabi- 
guous answer to “his compinion’s INQimity, 
li, 315, a, +8 

co 2 


Constame 


el a 
aGoisgles 


3 ae (J 
532 e £ NE 
Constantine ‘ae Great, pihestes li. 1895! 
tt = | his -succession tthe senting) 
nis AO, 4:48 oy Joa hive to, 
' —— his conversion to Coviatiacity, 
a. 26 Cis ,t22 4, lial te syn ig 4 
potatoe eke makes peace. among the priests; 
i. 229, a.3 {0 8868.08 0 
—s es his reverence for priests, is en 
«iene SyikQeeiiewe yom te ooceiage a) ns 
——--— ———— — made jealous ie his wife of his 
_« 9 @Wn son, in) 2075 B- AP barivurpa 
the ‘gencral mourning at his 
ay) medleath, git) 446, aayllecs emi bomweib ill 
—--— onsite nyse of his sons, ii, 
125/243 ¢iavoogdb eid , nd , 
Constantinus, his fine library, i ii. eel 9. 
Consiantiné i. Emperor. Killed by. nee a ii. 
J9150%- Pot oF a Bap aibs gob « agi tiet ed , 
Constantine IJJ. Emperor, itz 791 492,90) o 
Constantine IV. Emperors i 91,a.26 
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Constanting V« Emperossaupplanted, and dies of me: ’ 


lancholy, i ij. 191, a: 20% oy .)  onrcil 
elit Vt Emperor, »forced to live by painting; 
i 2025 °a5 49 Peay t fia ott! eH pid 203 
Const ranting,» Vidi yiOint, damperor with his. nae 
Basilius, ii. 192, a. 45 a2 tate 
Constantine ViLl¢ Emperp?iiii- “293, a. 49.-- 
Constanting- LX. refine SPuELOMDY and. hated, ii. 
199) A Sd oy) oy : 
Constantings, I Pal saethogtite Emperors killed at the.tak- 
- pe # Consrimnoplr ae the, Pa eent bie. nbiQadiy 
i Sopewt gates 
Konsaeae sth, Popes: his fect Aissedl ra the: fir'st 
tim e by t Eghperor, ii. 202; 2. BO54) 
Constantine, ut, Kms, of scotland, reer biserown 
for retirementy Wi, B49 9 AGS!) i: 
Constantinop| e taken by the Turks, alten a slege of 


three YEATEy tly 194 a 78: qd ntotimoet > 
Contantinople infected with a strange plague, i 1.07, 
i; aa 15 « | 
Constantius, Emperorysii. IBD y;ae2y ; 
a ee commits he. punishment ef 
+...) &@-CORspirator tohisowns (conscience, tied 40,a.9 
‘Constantius, Chloris, his succession to the kaupire, 
it, 160, 2 ay in : 
Constitution ‘of the: body, strange and uncommon, i. 
Che 


Convent of Capuchims at Palermo, description of it, 

so cept ed Wy, By OS 

Cook, paid with the sound of money for the smell of 
his meat, 4.340¢ae 31 _ 

Cope, Mrs, herp sersant recovers after being hanged, 
i, 126, 22) ao 

Copernicus,, a, Carious clock ‘made. hy, him, i: 382 

‘ ad 29 Pad as ; - 

¢ i te Aue. has no sense perio estige i. 167 2. 4 

Cordes, Lord, shit ARITERE to pale Caluis,.i, 194, 

4519.5 5 es spoutiy- | 

‘Corinthia, the manner Of ih stall ling the duke of, 
412, 4.2. 9 : 

Corinthians, their cystora rind i first, and try af- 
ierwards, AMB59y Ae Bh,» wi 

Cotinthus,, his heresies, ii .259, ihe Gr) etn. 

Coriolanus, i. Martius, his early womrage, i.204,a. 13 

stamrtair b: aeases the. Romans~-at—the 

“ request of bis mother, in 2d53,/a. 140 

Cornarms recovers a, bed constiimiigh by temperance, 
Let Baty, al x 

his temperance, and taatiectasri 800 a3 

Come 1us, a senator, his vexutwuy mir Kaine called 


Bald. 1. 903, a. ¥¢ 


Bish °P ot Rome, bene: ated, ii, 1985 % 21 


ree 


Ce et the hind of 


Ar 4hbek 


i attieal “aot by if .sotteqmll 
Conwally the: great age of many of, its natives, ‘i es . 
etbusiiaad Elise 
Corsidins, a ‘Roman Knight; ‘ranares to life at his fu- 
She ineraly ty M4. jahw y 9 
Cortesius, beioand, coniaiices Medien, ii. 210, 7 a.4 
Cortesius, Lydor; his Singilan: ahapilensate his pupa 
if btlede 1p ja 8 218i} i ¢ J 
Corvinus, Messala, forgets histern name, ii. 80, a. 1 
Corvinus, King of, Hungary his epoeny! to his ese 
mies, 1.27944 #900 be T 
<n ia} killed by anger, i, (185, a te 
hla Val. so and able at 100 fa old, 
p93 hg d O15 BS Suit) 
Corzani, the kines of, Nini aia oe figure of a 
black eagle, ji. Pr,-a. 6 
Ecsite, Duke of Florence, the, fatal, quarrel. of his 
two sons, 16 17, 2a80 vik: 
Coucy};Capt. yand Mad. onal: sa Story: i, 1875 
a. 24° 0 
Coveteousness, instances of it, ii. ‘99%. ch ils 
Courcy, Baron, his great strength, ist7 45.4 25 
Cowper, Bp. his patience om |is ‘wife's burning his 
manuscripts, 1.053, a7, 
Cranmer, Archbp., burnt alive, but his. eart wun 
/ touched, 60. a. 19 ; 
— his forgiving tempers i ie 136, a. 2 
Crantzius, Alb. his history of, the northern nations, 


iy 


De , Mie 226, (Ger A3.~ | - aetigors y aed ol 
Crassus, 4: ‘arolus, Emperors, ii. 1825 A OD sworn ; 
‘Crassus, L. his confidence in his rectitude, i. B61, 
“5 4 ay, Bt ob : 4 


a -—- 


Crassus, Marcus, “sedan sore ii. 100, a. 2 
never langhed but once in his 
» life, 1.11875) a Ze os nyo 
rifles the bh. ae Jerusalem ‘ 
his impiety punished, i, a 16) eis) 
prosages of, his overthrow, il. 


eee 


-reproves Deiotarus; _ although ae 
blameable himself: 11 145, a, 3° 
Crates, the Pisiloscpheary. his wisdom and person vid 


scribed, it. 255, a. 2+.» ; 
——-~-- his contempt Hy riches, i. 393, a, 6 - 
Craven, Sir. William, his. chaut ws gilts, .i<)318, 


a. 20 
Crema, Join de, Card. preaches up Saale and 
i is found to violate it, Ay 144, Ae. 
Cremona, burnt by mistake, it, 435, @. - 
Cresin, the effects of his indus y¥, and _ dla 
ig baudsy, ie S84y Ashley) 
-Crotans,, their wish to thein enemies, i. 192,28. 6. r) 
“Creighton, his vast learning, and, aes NA a 


.0 20 yearseld «my 37 1, 2: PA 2 ie wis 
Crichton, his early endow ments an excellent: ae as 
T1246; 23 wrad wis} m Ts a ites setssy ) 


Crispinus, printer in France, tb, 2475, a, 6 ly 

Cresusshis riches and fal , il. 34:3, Qe 28.5 sagagnd 

fore warned of bis\son "5 death, but unable, te 
pr Vintit, 1. 169, a.6 

wre deceived by the»oracle, } ii. 1g): ay 21 ide” 


éaved by the doctrine of Solon, i230, a 7 


— 


Croesus, King of Lydia, deceived» pha ieee 


313, a. 6 Of & 98 
Cromwell, ‘Oliv ers p his dissimulation, i. Bae 


er tt ot ep avons at AG 


seme ae semark- 


his ship,e i,q2 6, at's 72 Dh i 


able day with him, ii. 286, a, 28 7 oy 
Cromwell, ‘T henias,. his « "humility ‘and “gtatitude, j- 
392, a. 8 7 ; ». vos AEM ; 
ites iyitts hisshistory and gratitude toy/Eres- 
‘eobald, an Italian merchant, i, 289, 8:12, 


Cromus,- 


~ 


eS 


CBENEBAL; INDEX, 


fLromus, Diod. killed with .modesty and. ill 
t : i eA: AO ‘i 

rosby, Sur Jehn, his Charties, i, di). a. 2 
Crow, seta es hawk, i, Seay! ang 
Crows taugbt flattery, Fe “BBZy de unosre di 
Crows disc sover-a, murderer, i i. 199, Ay 45, 131, a. 1d, 
Cruelty of some men, li, Lhe EM 106 ; 
Cresias, Cridins, bis, righ history, li. a Be 
€resippus, his prodigality, ti. il,a ee 
Lures, surproeing. de (Sylie.0, SAA, ds. dil 
Curio, the orator, his frail memary, 1, a8..: 
‘unable tospeak before the Bake or 203, a.19 
Curiosity ¥ dangerous and destructive, ti. dden gt pr 
‘Curses of some men uponthemselyesy Vi. A: 5 
€urson, ‘Thomas, his tenjler CONSCIENCE, u, ‘ouns + 
Curtius, “Martius, leaps imto the soe to serve His 


< 


Pe ne ta 


country, de 23 
Curtius Ruffins sees. a 2 adi 423, “a. 6 ainyoh 
Customs, singular, ‘of Various nations, ii. "4575 Mt bids 
(Cyakares Causes, the TABAR to. be murdered, i. of 43, 
a. 8 shes 
Cydias, a painter, it, 24hy.a. i; mas 
Cynamus resigns his -kingdorg. toArtabamas, i i. 348.4 .8 
Cyneas, his eloquence, i iL, 222, a4... 
Cynegirus, an. Athenian, his VASP alos, i. 
3415, 365 
_Cypriauus, St accownt.of him. ii, 2H a 8. + 
Cyrilins, his son favishes his sisters,,, and, murders 
his. father in a.dranken, fit, i162, a, 6, santee 
Cyrillus St concerned. in, a destruction opldvae” 
tia, 1. -199,.a, 6. v4 
‘Cyrus exposed i in awood, ii. 288, as, ie i 
——- his early greatness of spirit, i. 213,.a, wr, 
o> his chastity..i47,a.307; p. 325, a. Gs 
p~——- his last: speech, to his soms, 1. 201, a. 2% 
——- his dead body thrown into a yesocl ot blood by 
QugenPomyris, tt 37, a. 11 
——- his ‘epitaph, 1.119, a. 3 
coz his sepulchre robbed, and_his bones thrown 
Sy, OMEpL PEO oa, 6 
Czartan, Peter, seine to the age’ {184 ycars,1. 99, 


> a.74 7 » 
D | : 


>was! one of ‘the captains of Ingi,- 


wos ~ 


‘prince~ of 


Nery ay being overpowered,” is wiling to “ 


submit; buat refuses to Pelkey his people to 
their merey, pura 2. my 
Dagon, the worship paid Rico ii. 370, a. 16” 


Dakes, a people marked trom their ancestors, iL. st a2" 


Damades, the Athenian, his eatravasance, ii52, a. 8 
Damasus | Bp. of Rome, ii. 99, mene Ss 
Pumasus Il. Pope, ii. 206, a. 145 

Damon and Pythias,.. their friendship; i. 282, a. 3 


Damon banished for his prudence, i ii, 494, 8,2. 
“Danbury church in ‘Essex, ‘carried away by the Devil, 
il. 4: i> a 0 
Dance of eight iyen, whose ages made 800 years, i. 
Nad ye 
Paidalus, Fran, elected Duke of Venice out of grati- 
" egiees % 290, “a, 13 


Danes murdexed by order, of King Etheldred, ii. 
445, Bod 
Daniel, Jobn, ‘atrocioys cheat, ii 110,a. 12 


Mion: had 40 children’ by, two mar- 


~'D’ Abensperg, 
: a. 29 


riages, 1.8 


* Daphida, a zdnbhnd deceived | for scofling at the ora~ ~ 


Cley ii. 816, a. 26 
Dariens, remarkable for hard skulls, i. FS i ‘alt 
Darius made King by his horse neighing, ii. 351, a. 2 
-———— his hatred to the Athenians, i. 194, a. 18 
m= Hs mag eee behay jour, tw some con- 


pe tioras Stands pa trde ty 


-god 


“9 


oe) 


* ——— caused by drinking, ii. 59s: a. ach 


922 


uy aie Alexander,.i. 286, 4,2... .-7 
rae i. 2806, Anos » ere af : 


Dari yee a 


Fey 


SEG gl or bis wife, i. 236, ant pee 
patie sithe, ‘Babylonians ‘by the help. of his 
ai’ servant Zopytus, i 1.25 9, Ape 
nore 7 his ge 21 a 

Bg |. Tee bate iM pee ire ib — 
soe hip End, ti, 336,005 
“Days t Particdaty Tia 2, oe “ en to some 
PURODS 9 sae se 
De Beaytt at, | "ky Bey. te vith the Duke 
er 2 Hes see ohh cs maay.9 «Provinces.of 
ee Prance,; is esc aa is.em- 
Re “Bayer a he was dis and, died in 
isgrace, 1. Me a. FP : 
Reg RoR Me at the, ag ,0f 60,, hi s,beatd and bair 
ut after 6 months began to grow 
Sil pin 36 and 1:0 SNES: seseriitiebeenne 
béese Hy erdinand, a Dial cng: BING, Ie. ing, i. 216, 
(SSB TYAD 
De,Scalin, ted isla fs her Kidneys conwerted infa.a stony 


Ps Sink, James; ane by.a disease gale. agectus 


< 


cortutus, 1, 14, ai 36 7 
De Susa,/Thogaas,, his generous “contact icpatike 


beautiful Indian be, had, taken, prisoner, and 
‘her lover, L. 246, a 20. po» 


£ 
, Dead, persens,concerning themselves with, the living, 


t L206, ch. 32 mn 


buried, his odd cure, 1. 149, a 14 
Deaf and. doamb persons learn to speak, i, 23,4..6,7; 8 
Death caused by ANSEF A. AS dy de S5.55 7 7s ae. 
=e Gad, by fear ary i. 181, a24,. 


, = sich bY if icf, rm 20h, a. 4, .&C. ne ~ 
——— occ fonet y joy, iol $6, a. bid? a. 9, 
7 10,. XC, . Oftshae. 2 2 


os 


arate by. deunkesinesg,,ii G1, A.4.5-3 


63, a. 11, 12, 13,14 » sabnsivtel 
teen earl ways to "it, 1105, ro} DY. en . 
——— caused by laughter, i i. 185,@.3, 5.5 -187,. 2. 


~~~ borne with tranquillity. and cheerfulness 


66, a. 6,7 


(OLN oedasioned by walking in eae ii, 888, a. Ay 


289, 212 5 sft 

surprising escapes jon 4 its 1144, ch. 40 

——-— undesignedly hascened, ii. AZ dy ch. Spi, 

overmuch feared by some, ii. 149, ch. 43¢ 

—_——— - Mnayoidable, although foxetold, i ll, 167,ch. 53 
~ semarkable, i 1.397, chs 26... 5 

Debrius,, “Mart. bis. father’s hair turns § grey. through 
fear, 1. 100,98 Tae a 

Deceased persouis concerning themselves with the. 
living, i 'I26, ch. 32. of ws 

Decimus, Emperor, the fespeet paid him by his son, 

; 4.253, a $3 ae 

Decius, his succession to the. empire, li. 150, a. 20 

De Doniinis, M, Ant. chang ses his relision, ii. 97, a. 8 

Deer, one made aN and as tractable as a horse, 


— 


- bon espe Og hai ' 
Defects of nature, Raw recaitipetead i. 22, ‘th. 4 
Deformity and incaa appearance chat Mlenyj.%5 Dh, 


ch. 13 


_ Dejoces, his advancement of himself ‘to be King of 


the Medes, il. 354, a. v 
2 Deiotaras, 


rp 


‘ 


Beats 4 2is9 renpeies himel eas woh to-eat, 
49, 


; Deans a : oY pinks himse!f so, anil deaesn tarbe 


167,. ch. 53 
————-- signs of it uncertain, i, 124, ch, 31 watt 
‘ —--— caused by shame and modesty, i. 201, 3,15 
P10 aa a © < Be . tat , ae 
———- occasioned by +: gaming and blasphemy, ie 
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~Deiotarus, catises’ all his sons to be slain, fi. 70, a. 12 
De Limino, two brothers of that family, their eause- 
less quarrel, ii. 137, a-2 : 


Demamiades, a porter, his wonderful eloquence, ii. 


DF, a. S$” 
Demaratus loses his kingdom by his father’s impru- 
dence, fi. 70, a. 7 Repeat 
Demetrius, Eman. one hundred and three yeats 
old; his wife ninety-nine, married seventy-five 
vears, and die together, 1.92, 42.23 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, his beauty, 1. 45, a. 6 
——-—- his gratitude to Prolemaus, i. 286, a. 3 
~~ his effeminacy and luxury, ii. 160, a. 3 
/ Demetrius obtains his cause by his modesty, i. 201, 
a. 4 Sta 
ae Demetrius invented new engines for war, 
ji. 505, a.7 . 
——————- the gross flattery paid him, ii. 143, 4.5 
——_-——-- gives two hundred and fifty talents to his 
courtezans, il. 51, 4.4 
+ cause eight hundred Jews to be cruci- 
fied together, ii. 27, a. Io 
—————- his bounty to a man for reproving him, 
i. 340, a. 9 
> his luxury in dress, ii. 63, a. 5 
———-— lost Rhodes for his love of fine pictures, 
ii. 241, 4,13 © 
Demetrius, Phal. the inconstancy of the Athenians 
to him, il: 96, a. 4 e 
Demetrius Soter, defeated and killed by an impostor, 
ii. 117, a. 6 ae 
Demochares, his impudent behaviour to Philip, 1. 
204, a. 7 , é 
Democritus accused of madness, de¢lared a wise man 
by Hippocrates, ii. 89, a. 2 
— his skill in physiognomy, ii. 238, 2.9 , 
Democritus of Abdera, his solitude, poverty, and 
age, i. 91, a 9 
Demosthenes, silenced by the presence of Philip, i. 
283,a.19 ’ 
oa ——— —— — conquers his natural imperfections by 
industry, i. 385, a.6 
——————= taughr by Satyrus, an actor, ii. 247, 4.8 
we —~—-— — his eloquence, ij. 221, a. 6 
Demosthenes, Governor of Cesaria, his valour, i. 
345, a1 
Dentatus, L Siccius, his valour and victories, 1.346, 
a. 9 pny 
Derby, Earl of, his great and singular virtues, i. 
277, 4.6 woh 
Descendants, numerous from the same parent, 1. 76, 
ch. 19 i bide. 
Designs, great, frustrated by small accidents, ii. 
403, ch. 27 ued ee 
Dissimulation, instances of, i. 210, ch. 22 
"Desire and wishing, 1. 192, Ch. 14 
Desmond, Countess of, one hnndred and forty years 
old, and cut her teeth three times, 1. 92 a:/16 
Devereux, Walter, Earl of Essex, foretels his son’s 
death, ii- 810, a. 30 ae" Pe te 
Pevil worshipped at  alcutta, ii. 367, a. 5 
—+- carries away Danby church, ‘ij. 427, a. 20 
wee Overcome by Martin Luther, ‘ii. 497,a. 19 
Devils, a troop of them come to dine with anoble- 
nvan of Silesia, ii. 426, a. 17 ; 
Deus, Dedit. 1. Pope, cures leprosy with a kiss, ii. 
20:, 2. 69 hay , 
Diacunus, Paulus, his history; of the Lombards, . ii. 
206, a. 25 ie ‘ 
Diagous killed with joy, i. 187, 42.9. 
Diazius Alghonso, kills his brocher, ii. 24, a. 9 
Dibbins, Simon, 4 murderer, put to death fora mur- 
i der hie never committed, i. 131, 4.12 
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Dice first invented, i. 578, a. 9 


—— fourteen pair put in achersy-stone, 1. 383, 4.3 | 


Didimus of Alexandria, blind and learned, i. 23,4. 10 
Difficultiesifivestigated, i. 307, ch. 26 
Dinarchus, a great orator, ii. 222, a.13 


_ Dioctes kills himself for breaking bis own law, iy 


. , 326, a. 205 il. 213, 4.5 
Dioclesian, his bounty to Kumenius, the Rhetori- 
cian, i. 312,4. 9 
- his desire to be thought a God, fi..18, 2.9 
Diotlesianas,Aur.Emperor, his mean origin, ii. 332, 


2.16 . . 
Diocletianus, Aulus Val. his succession to the em- 
pire, it. 180, a. 41 


~ Diocletian, his advancement to the empire predicted, 


“Ui. 309, d. 28 

resigns his empire, 11. 847,-a. 3 

Diodorus Siculus, his writings, ii. 223, a. 4 

Diogenes, driven by exile to philosophy, j. 335, a. 15 

————-~~ his tenets, and contempt of the world, it. 

254, a. 23 

Dioscorides prescribes vipers flesh to procure 4 
healthful old age, i. 102, a. 7 

Diomedes invents the game of chess, ii. 506, a. 11 

Diomedes, steward of Augustus, frighted by a boar, 
16179, a.6 

Dion, the Syracusan, sees an apparition, ii. 423, a. § 

—- his earnestness in public affairs, 1. 335, a. 8 

Dion Cassius, his Roman history, ii. 225, a. 16 

Dionysius the elder, his reproof to his sony ti.495, a. 5 

his respect for Plato, i. 363, a.3 


‘ 


is envy and discontent, ii.137, 


“a. 10 


Ne eee 


his love of industry, i. 386, a.14 
———- _— his tax on’ the Syracusans, ii. 
104, a. 16 rte 


a ee 


— loses his kifigdoni “by accident, 
ii. 403, a, 2 Foe NG ' 1 
——— _ —__—_— instructed to prevent conspira- 
cies, i. 307, a. 11 Sag 
~———. of Héraclea, forced to be waked by bod- 
; kins‘run in his flesh, i. 166, a. 6 


Sais inn —— fis sacrilepe, iis 2,4. 4 
his fear of being murdered, 


ii. 140, a1 

Dionysius the younger, his greatness and final mi- 

‘ *"" “gery, il, 342, a. 25 
--——‘his goodness in youth, and 

depravity afterwards, ii. 5, a.l : 

— —- --——— drunk for ninety days toge- 


+, ithe 


—_— 


. 


ee 


ther, ii. 62, a. 7 


--—— his tyranny revenged, ii. 


35, a.3 ‘f 
Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, ii. 198, 4.25 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, his Roman history, ii. 224, 
ihe a. 9°" , Sethe 3, ep; & 
Dionysius of Heraclea, his vast fatness, 1. 89 a. 3 
Discontent without’ cause, ‘instances of it, © ° 


ch. 42 
Discoveries of new countries, and passages by sea, 
baa MONT CREB io Sale. al ae 4 


Diseases, unusval and fatal, i. 105, ch. 27 

Distresses by sea and land, ii. 475, ch. 45 

Divine honours, ‘coveted and assumed by some per- 

shns, 1, 166 cy Oy, Moree ieee { 

Diving, the ability of some persons to keep under 

Ph TOT WEEE 1 VORy ON. TS. cyto eas oe 

Dixy, Sir Wolston, his charitable legacies, i. 316, 
* a. 1) est 1 ’ ll ee 2 6 . ‘ @ < 

Dog discovers a murderer, i, 132, a. 15 

—- discovers a murder, i. 129, a.3 

Dogs, curiously instructed, i. 387, a. 10,11. 

—— the sight of them hateful, i. 18, a, 25’ 

ts : ° Hiss Var a ; ‘ Hales | ‘ Dolphin, 


ee 
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Dolphin, the fondness of one for a boy, ii. 444, 
a. 6,7 . 

Domitianus, Flav. succeeds Titus Vespasian, ii. 179 
12 , 
Domitian, Emperor, his sloth and idleness, ii. 76,a.3 

- his fear of assassination, ii. 141, 4.5 
—- his skill in shooting, ii. 258, a. 2 
- commands divine worship to be paidhim, 
ii. 18, a. 8 
wos—s-— his fine library, ii. 325, a.7 
——+-- presages of his death, ii. 301, a. 31 
——-—— his death known by Apollonius Tyran- 
neeus at Ephesus, ii. 309, a. 27 
w—-—— his death predicted, ii. 306, a 10 
Domnus I. Pope, subjects the church of Ravenna, 
ii, 201, a. 79 
Pomnys Il. Pope, li, 205,8.137 
onatus, his heresies, ii. 263, a. 22 | 
Donvallo Molmicius, King of the Britons, his laws, 
‘ ii. 215, a. 16. we 
Pon Carlos, son of Philip Il. King of Spain, poi- 
soned by order of his father, ii, 10, a. 16 
Doris, his love of retirement, ii. 347, a. 1 
Dove, Mr. his charitable gifts, 1. 319, a. 19 
Dougal, Joan, kills her dayghter; ii. 9, a. 15 : 
Doxius, the first that built a house in Athens, ii. 
499, a.19 
Draco, his severe laws, li. 212, a. 3 
Dracula Uladus, his inhuman massacre of his sub- 
jects, it. 28, a. 12 
Dragon, the fondness of one to a boy, ii.444, a. 4 
Drake, Sir Francis, the first circumnavigator, ii, 219, 
a.5 
Dream, a murderer discovered by one, i. 135, a. 21 
Dreams, remarkable, ii. 288, ch. 8 
Drebble, Corn. Van. his curious organ, i. 378, a. 10 
Drink, instances of persons living entirely without it, 
ii. 385, ch. 22 
Drinkers, accounts of the vast quantities of liquor 
; some have swallowed, ii. 89, ch. 17 
Drinking, persons advanced for it, 11.334, a. 12, 13 
Dromichetes, King of Getes, his generosity to Lysi- 
~ " “machus, when his prisoner, i.270,a.4 © 
Drunkenness and its consequences, ii. 60, ch. 18 
Drusilla, herincest wlth her brother Caligula, ii. 166, 
a.7 
Drusillanus, his* vast quantity of silver furniture, ii. 
55,a.10. 
Drusus,-Pompeius, killed by a pear, i. 112, a. 13 
‘ -— ——--~— his oppression of the Germans, 
ii. 105, a. 18 
et oo -- told of his death by an appari- 
““ * tion, ii. 425, a. 13 
Drusus, Jul. his exemplary life, i. 279, a. 6 
Dryden, fond of judicial astrology, ii. 217, a. 35 
Ducker, John, two feet and a half high, i. 66, a. 7 
Duel between a gentleman and a dog, ii. 421, a. 17 
Duffe, King of Scotland, bewitched, ii, 464, a 15 
ulness and stupidity, instances of them, ii. 77, 
ch. 25 
Du Pratt, Chancellor of France, his ignorance of La- 
tin, ii, 74, a. 6 
Durer, Albert, shows the attraction of cohesion, i, 
380, a. 17 ; 
Duringus, Earl, his treachery and death, ti. 154, 2.3 
Dutch, their cruelty at Amboyna, il. 25, a. 1 
Dwarfs, i. 63, ch. 23 Fee 
+’ three, curious account of, i. 68, a. 17 
——----- kept by emperors and persons of quality for 
amusement, ib. nan Ye" 
——_-~—-- passion of the Romans for them, ib. 
Dyer, Mrs. delivered of a strange monster, il, 284, 
$ oh 16 ot 2s ‘el rt x : ~ 4 


u 


ete 
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Easter, the fondness of one for a young woman, 
ii. 445,'a,.10% .0\2un 7. wy 
Eagle’s nest, a child found in one, ii. 856, a.19 
Eaters, accounts of some voracious ones, ii.57, ch. 16 
Earthquakes, account of some in Laly, ii.384, a. 29 
Ecebolius, his changesin religion, ii..97, a. 9 
Eclipses cause fear, it. 75, 76, a, 14, 15, 
Edburg, Princess, her early piety, i. 915, a. 17 


‘Edgar, King, kills Ethelwold for marrying Elfrida, 


ii. 156, a. 12 ; 

Edgecomb, Sir Richard, his escape from his put- 

_ sefs, it. 451, a. 12 ; 

Edmonds, Col. his contempt of flattery, i, 229, a. 17 

Edward I. canquers Leoline, Prince of Wales, by his 
affability, 1.302, a. 3 

his mourning for his father's death, 3. 233, 
a. 24 : 

———— his commanding eyes, i. 44, a.,15 

———— his life saved by Eleanor his queen, i. 240, 
a. 6 ; 

Edward II. his cruel treatment and death, ii. 349, 
a. 24 

Edward ILI. his conquest, and miserable end, ii. 343, 
a. 26 — 

his sister named Jane Make-peace, i. 

230, a. 8 

—— first brought the making of broad cloth 


at 


into England, 1i. 499, a. 22 


Edward, the Black Prince, his bounty to Lord Aud- 
ley, i. 313, a. 16 

Edward IV. his beauty, i. 45, a. 15 

Edward VI. his charitable foundations, 1.315, a.6 

Edwin, king, his indecent behaviour at his corona- 
tion, il. 162, a. 4 

~——— killed with the unkindness of his brother 
Ethelstan, i. 192, a. 14 

Fel causes a person to swoon, i. 16, a.12 | 

Effeminacy, examples of, ii. 160, ch. 49 

Effendi, Mahomet, dies a martyr to atheism, ii. 3, 
a. 24 

Egerton, Sir Thomas, his venerable aspect, i.48,a.5 

Eggs have a poisonous effect on a bey, i. 17, a. 1p 

Eggs, a woman delivered of them, ii. 281, a. 6 

Eginardus, his amour with the daughter ef Charle- 
magne, i. 173, a. 4 

Egyptian Kings, their vain labour and expence to 

_cuta canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, ii. 

87,4.8 

Egyptians, their custom to punish the idle, and their 
love of justice, ii. 859, a. 18 - 

~——.-—— their custom at theif feasts, 11.357, a.1 

o—--—— + their punishment for evil kings, ii. 358, 
a. 12 : 

Election and inauguration of princes, ii. 412, ch. 31 

Elephant saves king Porus from his enemies, il. 444, 

a. 2 

Elephants, instances of their docility and capacity, i. 
887, a. 8 

Elephant taught to dance and play at ball, i.387,a.4 

Elephantiasis, a lepros-, came into Italy from Egypt, 


i. 105, a. 4 — 2 
Elfrid, his treason to king Athelstan, and perjury, ii. - 
94, a.10 


Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and wife to Henry 
VII. dics in childbed on her birth-day, ii, 285," 
a. 2 
Elizabeth, Princess of Hungary, her humility .and 
gharity, i. 302, a.5 
Hiizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, Queen, the mourning at her funeral, i, 
191, a.9 . 
oquent speakers, their power, ii. 220, ch. 7 
pesmi Bisbop of Rome, ti. 197, a. 13 


See. See + 


. 2" cation, ii. 429; a. 7 


Eeitiek I. King a Portagal, his faith to dos allies, 


4.27354. mp 
Emanuel i vated Emperor, ii. 104, a.7 Kvinsnt 
&Empedocles casts. himself into'the flames of Mount 
# tna; inorderto be thought.a godj ji. 19,a.12 
Empedocles, ‘a philosopher, barns himself to death, 
ji. 256, a, 30 
Emperors, Roman and W. ester, the order of their 
succession and deaths, i1.978, chia 
Emperors, Eastern, Greek, and Purkish, the ordér 
- of their succession and deaths, ii. 169, ch. 2 
Engagements faithfully kept, i262, ch, 13 
Enquerrand de yr loses his life - imprudence, 
i. 68, a.1 
Ennius, Q. the Latin poet, ifs 2230; /a. a4 
Envy, instances of it, i. 198, ch. 17 
Epaminondas causes "his son to be crowned for. his 
victory, and then put to death: for fighting 
contrary to his commands, ii. 8. avd) _ 
—-—- — his forgiving temper, 1.337, a.11 
aw - his love of truth, i, 227, a..2 5 
-—.—~ his love for his parents, i, 250, avg)’ 
———--—.-—- his poverty at his death, i 393, a, 7 
‘Ephesian matron, her inconstancy, ii..97, a. 11 
Ephestion, his fine person prefers him, i.45)a, 17 
Ephesus, Temple of, described, ii 320, a. 5 , 
Epicurus, the philosopher, UL QH, a. 35, 
-Epimenides, the Cretan, slept fifty-seven years, ii. 
390, ar 6 
Epimenides, the epic poet, ‘ii, 391, a.9 
Epimienides, the philosopher, ii. 251, a. 9 - 
‘Epiphanius, St. account of him, ii.272, a. 14 
‘Erasistratus, a physician, discovers the love of Anti- 
© ochus for his father’s wife Stratonica, i. 311, 
a. 12 
Eric, Peter, his cruelty.to the widow of Ramadan 
: Bacha, of ‘Tripoli, and her son, ii. 33, a. 23_ 
_Ericus, king of Denmark, his great strength, i. 74,a.27 
Erostratus fires the Temple of Ephesus to geraname, 
\ 41.193; a. 5, p.B20, a! 5 
Egors of some men, and their consequences, ii, 437, 
ch. 36 
-Escapesfrom death, ii. 449, ch. 40 
Escapes from shipwreck and dangers.by sea, it. 4755 
07 ch. 45: 
Escugial library described, ii. 326, a.12° 
Escurial described; ii. 8323, a. 17 
Espernon, Duke of, cheated at play by Pimentel, ji. 
65,'a. 1 
Fste, Cardinal D’, his jealousy, i i. 208, a. 14 
his curious artificial birds, i, 383, 


seas 


eres 
a. 32 

Eteocles and Polynices, brothers, kill each otHer, it. 
28, 2.2 

Ethelbert, his ungrammatical epitaph, ii. 73, a. 

Ethelburga, Queen of the West Saxons, poisons a 
husband, ii. 22, a. 2 

Etheldred causes all the Danes to be murdered, ii. 
44,2.7 

—~——— his reverence for religion, i i. 224, a, 22 

Ethiopians cause criminals to put themselves to 
death, ii. 358, a. 13 

‘Evans, William, seven feet six inches high, i. 61, a.3 

Evans, Enoch, murders his brother for a religious 
quarrel, i ii. 139, a. 10 

Evanistus, Bishop of Rome, if. 197, 4.5 

Eucratides killed by his own son, tl, 15, a. 9 


INDEX 4 
Hydemide, his odd legacy to his two friends, i. 28% _ 


Pi atts curiosity, i 73, a. 7 


i 


‘Badeya his dream, ij. 294, a. 26. 


=> his wishsi, 199,,4, 3 
ugenius, Fope, ‘ordains PoRgnS ‘for priests) 
4.76 
——-—— 1 P 


, ii, 203, 2. 100 | 


Ll delet Ra he Pope, ij. 207, a. 172 


~~ I¥..deposed, ji. 209,,a6233 9, 

Eugenius UL. king of uodand’ hisadulterous law, ii, 
162,4..5 

Eumenes, the Macedonian General, the son of @ 
carri¢r, ii. 330, a, 6 

eoretemersaras? conquers Craternys by his taciturnity, as 
389, 4. 5 

Eunomjus, his heresy, i ii, 263, 2 

——---—- his hoasting. husblad by 

Rs pa EY Aadays 

‘Fuphranor, a statuary, i li. 245,a. 15 


s ial it. 


_Euphyasia causes a soidier to Kill her to preserve her 


, chastity, 1. 330,415 

Eurialus and aioe their love to each other, ;, 
17 2y-a, 1 | 

Euripides, the tragedian, i il. 229, a.15 
Kurydamus swallows his teeth, i. 36, 9.21 
Eusebius, Blshop of Rome, ii. 198, a. 32 
Eusebius Pamphilius, gecount of hin, i. 272, a. le 
Eustathius, of Cappadocia, his eloqnence, 11.222, 
: “a. 16 
Eutropius, 

a. 19 


s 


his epitome of Roman history, li,.229, 


‘Eutropius, the Eunuch, de by his. own law, il. 440, 


. a. 10 4 
Eutyches, his heresy, ii it. . 263, “lady ws ba 
Butychianus, Bp. of Rome, martyred, it 108, An 29; 


a Pe 


Exagon, a Cyprian ambassador, imyulnerable ¢ to s¢E- 


pents, 1.1, 4.4 


Example, the force of it, ii. 405, ch, 28 
Executioner at Mentz murders a family, and exc- 


cutes the master of,it for his own vAlaPys ie 
133, a. 17 
Exetey, duke of, his, extreme poverty, ii. 838, a. 12 
Exhibition of curious, AMIENS tons ot birds, a 398, 
P 21,12 
Expedition on journeys, i. és, “ch. 22 
Expences, vast, zbout ‘unprofitable things, | li. 85, 
ch. 28 
Eye, in the midst of the forchead, i. 44, a. 13. 
_—— remarkabiy fascinating, 1.43, a.3, 8 
——— curiosities concerning it, i. 43, ch, 10. 


_Eyrloft, James, had 72, children by: two marriages, |. 


80, a. 25 


F ABIANUS, Bishop of Rome, ‘martyred, i ii, 198, 
a. 20 

—— chosen by the Holy Ghost, ii. 401, 

. 25 

Fabius ‘Mises, his rey erence for religion, i, 226, 
a. 26 ‘ 

—— his meek dispositions if 2 )3,.2. 8 

the gratitude of the Roma 1s at his 

funeral, i. 299, a. 11 

r= his faith with Hannibal, 20 264 : 

a3? 


“Fabricius, his generosity to Pyrrhus,, when betrayed 


by his physician, i. 270, a. 5. 
_Fagiolanus, his enormous appetite, ii. 58, a. 10 
“Faithfulness to engagements. i, 261, chy33. * 

Falsehood 


; 
: 


‘CEN 
Falsehood ae af it, being unsuccessful , it 83, 


, 4 ee tg BART OIIAT 


Fame earpestt coveted, j i. 120,, ch. a s 
Faniine, Re ‘among the Tuscans, 7. 106, ase 
i a having taken hey in ihchntials ‘it Was pro- 
- | posed 'to-put to death the’old:people and chil- 
: dren: but the plan w or asidé at the in- 
5 Stance'of a'lady of rank, 1. 206, a. 19 
Families, invulerable to Sascha an mals, 1.1, a4 
Farther, a thriving one, his secret to get wealth; i. 
#385) 2.9 na 
‘Fashion introduced by the great, ii. 495, ch. 28: 
Fasting Silene eid instances of, bade ch. 21 
Fathers 1 Cte 
ch: 1 
Fathers of the ctfartih’ their’ eee quarrel 
‘about Otiven’s works, i ii: 272, a. 9 
Fatness and unwieldiness of some men, i. 88, ch, 2 
Fariiess saves a nobletian from prison, i. 90, 2. 7 Yd a 
Fatness causes the loss of feeli Ag; i. 89, 2.5 
Faults, petsons ‘who could tot bear to be told of 
them, ti. 146, ch. 46 
Baulken, Cohstantine, ‘the ‘affairs’ of yarioRe family 
were deranged; “became by his talents’ and 
industry: possessed oF preat wealth and ‘raik, 
ii, 350, a. 16” \ 
Fatsty John, the first’ printer, Aches + op by + 
Faustus, Doctor Joha, his magical tricks, ii, 266, a. 4 
Eoyet, Mad. and Capt. Coucy, t ea Story, i, 189, 
Bala! ‘ 
Feat; the atringe effects ofits i ay: 1 Pla «ad ar 
of death, instances ef it, ii. 140, ch. 44 
+ turns Lewis of Baviria’s hait ey, fi. 135, 4.4 
—— deprives’ ‘Artemidorus of His! “Memory, pega oF 
eA x3 mY 33 VIA 
mailer ted cures‘epilepsies and the ague, 1,782 


‘Feasts, Sen and'expehsive, PSS! OG APSF ete 
Feathers, ‘eUrious ’ garments made ‘of them, i. 383, 
as 34 (84 Be! 


Feats of a jagger dt a féte given by the missionariés 

in China, i i. 84,'4.°8 be 
Féeling, exquisite and ‘defecti v2} ;. 164, Ce or 
- the sense of it lost, i 168, a. 7, 8, 9, 10 
“Velix, Presbyter, his wonderful preservation, ii. 402, 
Bi Bh O04 shir or 


SFenoR: his revenge’ on he duke of Sei gham, &¢.. 


18. i 39, al 1b!) bot: 

deeded ¢ Empcror, i ii. 187, a. ‘oy 

Ferdindhd If! Emperor, fi.138,/3. 101 

“Ferdinand In. Emperor, ii. 1s, a. 102 

epee —~ his’son damb till hine years 
old,i. 89;a. 5° || 

“Suniiaat king of Naples, afd his army fri¢hted by 

tay a herd of deer, Hi. 454, a. 17. i 

his majestic deportment 

7 preeee te 1.48; a. 6 

Ferdinand King of Spain, recovers ‘his health by 
redding T. Liviys, 681, 4.11 0” 

- his - love for his wife, i. 


——a 


234, a. 10 
| Feldinand 1V. King of Spain, surnmoned to the di- 
vine tribunal, ii. 418, a. 2 
‘Ferdinand of Arfagon, “his faithfalness to his brother 
Henry’s child, i, 262,.a. 3, 
« Ferdinand, Joba, ‘Hlind, ‘but learhed and ‘accom 
lished, i, 24, a, 1) 
'Perierés ,‘M. De banged’ for’ stealing’ a pig” which ‘he 
had paid for, ii, 91, 
Ferrasius, John Bapt. his  eltious and minute i 
TO Sofart,' i. 381, a. a9" 
Ferrerius, a servant, his gendtosity to his mnaster, i, 
& €937,a. 6 


“Ferguson, ‘J ohn, took cold water on being over- 


ER ASLA FN DER 


\ 


859 


ook wale, “and fell'tosleep y afer scaly hd 


ook no other aliment, 11383, a..297"! 
Restese ‘olinteéss OF, her reply toa question’ respect= 
ing the famous critic Bentleys ii.4o,a!10 
Fever cured by joys i [AY areas TeTy ac rr 
Fitinus, Marsil. sees the ghost of his friend; i 1. 127, 
Yroprego’ td h : enone 


Eeee fy AA phe 


Finchius, “Jac. soil sme ie eninge’ bu HQ 


“stitiks; 1.1 Ba a aay saadibielty 


Fingers, a man writes and is active withdde them, i i.’ 
9: 3 sas 90 

Fire, ahalable: deprives! "people of" 
febt, 2 TOS, HE, See 

Vire proceeds from alady’s Ay iHi898) a8. , 

Fire from the hairy wihten’combed, 1. 33,8. Bo, 3,4 

Firmius, a great drinker, il. 57, ad* » yee rig 

Fish p: oiluce faintings, &€. i. 17, a. 1a basi ale 

Fisherthai and thé-skuill;'a tale, 1. 205,417 

Fish, ‘the Haier and docility of” ngs ite" S33, 
ch. 


ensicmi ‘and 


Fitzw Hlianls,! Sir Wri Enighted for ‘is grate to 


Card. Wolsey, i! 286, ‘ae 

Flaminius, ‘Caius, iis dutifulness to his fathers t 
280, aia? | 

Flattery, examples of i, 9. #49, -Cn194 508 

Flattery’ and false hood | detested by some persons, 
ch. 4 be ads 

Fleas depopulate an island, ii. 507, 2. aft 01 

Flectius, his’ loyalty to ‘his king, i. 263, a. 9 

Fleigen, Eve, lived foutteen years without! 00d, 
375, a. +t J 

Flesh of all kinds a syne by a Prineess of Neos 
i. 16, 4.'7 


—t 


the sane oy a ee boy, ig 36, 
ae. 9, OS” 
Florence, Duke of, “his curious: aitomiions, i. pAat 
Rstgite. ts 
Florida, the vast age-of evil person fotind ere 4. 
94, a, 22- 

Fiotiantis, his succession to the empire, ti. 180 a. us 
‘Pidtinus, his heresies, ii. 262, a.15 

Feelix [. Bishop Of Rome, martyred, tt. 199 226 © 
Foelix I..Bishop of Romie, il. 199, a. 371” 

Woelix HL. Bishop of Rome, i, 20054. 49 

Foelix 1V. Bishop of Romeyii. 200, a. 55° 

Follies, ‘strange and absurd of some men, 4if 82, ch M4 
Fontana, Aizid. lawgiver of Venice, it 145a. 14 
“Food, abstaine: 4 from for years together, 11.374, 'Ch.23 
aL used by various nations, ii, 372,'ch. 20 

Fools sometimes can perform things: scarcely attain- 
“Cc Sov Sable by the quickest parts, ‘i. 29; * 2 
Formosus 1. Pope, i!. 203, a. 123; > Ep PORR 
oF orgiveness of injuries, 1/336, ch. a a 
Foroliviensis, Jac. his aversion to gatlie) 4 47, a. 21 
Eorrest, Fridt) burnt i Smithheld, 11.846; /a:03 © 
Fortin, v utias, cured of an impediment iris speech 

by passion, i 185, a. 

Fottitade and valour, i. 344, hs 36 -" 

Fortitude amidst terments, i. 341, ch. 35) 
Fortitude in adversity, 1.334, ch: 32 | 

Fortunate and successful persons, 1. 899, ch. 52 
Fortune, accidents atteriding it, ii:$07, ch. 96 
instancesof its sudden changes, ti. 334, ch.15 
Fortunes, accumulated trom low begmnings, i. 390, 

ch. 48 . 

Foscarus, Duke of Venice, dies of grief, aged ei ghty- 
» » -f0us,4.198,a,18. , 


“ 


. 


* Foxley, Jotun, se fourteen days witheut waking, i il, 


390, a, 2 
Fras, human, 
ride! 
Francis 1. Emperor, it, 189, @. 107. 
Francis I. King of France, ni Lea on by 2 @1eat, ib 
107, a 6 
Francis; 


fericmabee d by y great men, i. ‘92, 


528 


Fiantis 1. King’ of France, the advice of his fool to 
him, i. 306, 4. 7 
—— his justice to Chabot, is 


S seeeeneeen meee 
323, a.15 
a -- hisgreat memory, i. 155, 
@.24 { 
——— his undaunted behaviour 


when prisoner, 1. 49, 2. 10 
Francis, Duke of the Armorick Britain, summoned 
to appear before God by his brother, ii..419, 
a5 
Franciscus, the Florentineambassador, his behaviour 
to the Queen of Naples, ii. 216, a. 5 
Francisco F ‘rancia, of Bologna, a painter, dies of grief 
e seeing a painting of St. Cecilia by Raphael, 
. 242, 4.20 
Frederiek 1. Emperor, | ii, 984, 3.77 
his irreligion, ii. 4, a, 22 
—— drowned whilst bathing, i. 
102, a.19 
Frederick IT. consecrated Emperor, i li. 184, a. 81 
Frederick III declared Emperor, ii. 186, a. 94 
~——- -— —— his remark on a future state,ii.495, a.3 
Frederick, Duke of Savoy, refuses an imperial crown 
and riches, 1. 393, a. 9 
French, eight thousand murdered in Sicily, ii. 43,a.2 
— officer, taken prisoner at Algiers, is fastened 
to the mouth of a cannen, but saved by an 
Algerine captain whom he had formerly be- 
friended, i. 286, a.15. 
Fredericus Barbarossa, Emperor, his revenge on the 
citizens of Milan, ii, 36, a. 14 
Friendship, instances of, i. 281, ch. 19. 
Froasberg. Baron, his great strength, i. 72, a. 7 
Frobenius, a printer at Basil, ii. 257, a, 2 
Frogs destray a city, ii. 507, a3 
Froisardus, his chronicle, ii. 226, a. 36 
Frowick, Sir Thomas, his early Henburs and wisdom, 
tig 399, a. 13 
Frugality in apparel, furniture, &c. 1.274, ch. 16 
Fruitfulness of some persons in ehildren, i. 76, ch.19 
Fuller, Doctor Thomas, his ready memory and his 
- Wit upon it, 1.155, a. 25 
his verses in praise of Henry 
Keeble, ii. 130, a. lo 
Fullonius ‘Titus, one hundred and. fifty vears old, i. 
92, a. 18 
Fulvia, her cruelty and revenge on Cicero, ii, 37,/a.8 
Fulvius, his want of secresy, and its fatal conse- 
quences, it. 176, a. 
- seeks shelter of his wife, and j is betrayed by 
her, tl. 285:8) 5 
Fulyius, A. a Senator, causes his son to be put to 
death, ti 8, a. 8 
Fundulus Gabsinus, his villanies, | i. 124, ao 
after seeming to be of the party 
of the family of De Cavalcabos, orders them 
and all. their relatives to be apecssinated, ji. 
38, al Qh 
Furius Philus, P. his confidence’ in hisown rectitude, 
1.361, a. 2 
Fusius Salyius, his great strength, i. 79, a. 19 


———— 


’ 


G 


G AFFARELL, his sister marked with a ett Ne her 
“Teg; f. 21, 4. 7. ii. 287, a. 7 

-Galba succeeds Nero, ii. 173, a-7 

——-~ his ingenious discovery of the owner of an ox, 
1207 a's ’ 

——~ ptesages of his greatness, 114297, a 


« 


GENERAL: tWD ByX: 


Galba, his covetousness, and parsinony, fi. 1b1ya.15 

Galen cured of an inflammation by a dream, ii. 292, 
a17 

-—~—* lived one hundred and forty years without ill- 
ness, i. 92, a.34 . . 

Galeot Banteay his vast statute and strength, i. 73, 


Galeria Capioll, a player and dancer for upwards of 
ninety-nine years, i. 9), a. 10 

Galienus, bis successién to the empire, ii, 180, a. 33 

———— his pleasant deceiving of a cheat, i. 297, 
a. 2 

Galileo creates light, i. 379, a. 14 

Galeacius, John, causes an astrologer to be put to 
death im mediately, to falsify his prediction of 
his longer life, ii, 172, a. 5 

Galeacius, John, duke of Milan, his vittues, and the 
vices of his son, li. 11, a. 9 

Gallienus, his debauchery, luxury, and stupidity, ih 

Lg Be S 

Gallus, Trebonianus, his succession to the empire, ii, 
180, a. 30 

Games and plays of sundry nations, ii. 417, ch. 32 , 

Gaming, and its dreadful consequences, ii, 65, ch.20 

Garcia, Sancius, King of Navarre, born after his 
mother’s death, ii. 280, a. 14 

Garcias, Petrarch’s great grand-father, lived one 
hundred and four years without illness, i. 90, 
a.3 

Gariglianus, Pomp. his vast memory, i. 182, a. 9 

shri has a poisonous effect on Jac. F oroliviensis, 

o Lfs B31 

Garus, Whe Emperor, killed by lightning, i. 111, a. 3 

Gascoign, William, Lord Chief J ustice, commits 
Henry Prince of Wales to prison, i. 339, a. 4 

Gaspar Barthius, endowed with a remarkable me- 
mory, i. 220, a. 26 

Gautier, Lord of Yvetot, having displeased, Clothaire 
I. was by him put to death, after absenting 
himself ten years, i. 17 8, a. 12 

Gelasius I Bishop of Rome, ii. 200, a. 50 

Gelasius II. Pope, ii. 207, a, 166 

Gelo, his victory over the Carthaginians bya strata- 
gem, ii. 4/2, a. 19 

Geneva, a Curious monument in that city, i. 293;2/0 

Generosity, instances of it, i. 269, ch. 15 

Genoese, their disdain of arbitrary taxes, il, 104,a.15 

Geography little understood in the time of Clement 
Vivah 74,.24.39 

Germanicus, his hatred to a cock, i. 17, a. 29 

—-— the: mourning at his ‘death, ii. 446, 3.3 

Germanus loses his memory by bleeding, ii. 81, a..6 

Germany, Emperor of, the form of his election, ii. 
414,47 

Gesnerus, Wonrad: his industry and generosity, i. 

386, a.12 


his Deep HAIAY and benevolence, 
l. 277, a. 7 

Ghosts, the appearance of. some, i, 126, ch. 325 ile 
422, ch. 34 


Giants, i. 61, ch. 16 


accountof some, near the Straits of Magellan, 
i. 63, a. 20, 21 

affect more the minds of men than dwarfs, i. 
OSS al? 


_Gilimer, king of the Vandals, his greatness and fall, 


ii. 343, a. 27 


Gillias, generous and ey but of mnean “aspect, * ie 


52, 4.6 oe. 
jeri ihe bounty, and liberality, i. iT, a. 


Gilpin, Barnard, ‘his boundless. charity, hospitality, 


, Se ae benevolence, i i. a7a,a. 9. 


Me tl abstains from food three hii tie Sate a.3 


_ Gisbon 


rv] ca » re ie Xe qQcste o 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Sans his slight revenge on his brother’s mintdemts, 
298, a. 10 

Clase, its first invention and bringing into England, 
1. @899¢8.,20 

Glass made malleable, i. 198, a 

eaten, i. 163, a.6, 7. . 

Glass, Capt. with h's wife, child, and many others, 
murdered on board the Sandwi ch, i. 1429, a. 25 

Glaucus, L. his valour, ;, 345, a. 6 

Gleichen, Count of, marries a Turkish Princess, who 
delivers him from capt Vity, and brings her home 

. to his former wife, i. 174, a. 8 

Globe of ten feet diameter, i is 879, a. 12 

Gloves, of very early origin, 1. 375, a, 18 ; 

Glory, the desire Of it in some persons, ii, 122, ch. 37 

Glutton, his wish, ij. 193, a. 4 - 

Glycerius, Emperor, il. 18}, a. 55 yin as 

Gnats destroy the army of Sapores, ii. 501, a 2 

Gobrias, his love for Rhodanthe, i. 174, a.7 


a.2; 380, a.18 


Godfrey of Boulogne, his valoursi ina ‘combat, j i. 348, 


au 22 


—— -—his hivenitity i 1 308, a 7 . 
— his alah and wpb be IGDy 
a. #5 , 9ii 
Gods, of different natior sy ii. 363, ch. 10 
Gedwin, Earl of Kent, his ie on himself 
fulfilled, 11.429, a. 3 
—— cheats the nuns of fiemley; 
ii, 106, a. 2 


ett cheats 

~Canterbiryy ii, 107,a.3 © 

Gonsalvo, a Spanish General, his hngratefyh treatment, 
lip 151, a. Id 

Gotrain, King of Burgundy, finds hidden treasure, it. 


- 


the: sheckbis bis of 


411, a. 2 

Goodrick,. Mr. surgeon, takes gO stones out of a boy, 
i. 5, a 16 

Geptinneoals M. Ant. his.suiccession to the empire, ii. 
180, a. 27 


Gordianus, Emperor, when a child, suppresses a mu- 
tiny, li. 409, a 6 =~ 

Gordianus hangs bimself on hearing of his son’s death, 

_ 1,248, a.17 

Georgias, of Epirus, born in his mother’s coffin, ii. 
279, a. 13 

Gormo dies of grief for nevi son slain in battle, 1. 191, 
@.,12¢ 4 . 

Gorreus, Johan. assaulted hy mistuke, ii. 434, a. 16 

Goths, their skill in sheoung, Hi. 258, 4.6 

Gout, cured by music, ii. 233, a. 2 

cured by torture, 11.463, a. 12: 


Gracchus, Titus,Semp, his expedition ia travelling;" 


i. 86, 4.1 

Gracchus, and his wife Cornelia, their fondness for 
each other, 1. 236, a. 3 

-Gracchus, the orator, bis method of modulating his 
voice, 1. 42, a. 14 

Grecus, Paulus, his sacrilege and punishment, ii. 3, 
a.15 

Grammaucus, Saxe, his Danish h‘stery, ii. 226, a. 29 

Gratian, Emperor, murdered. ii. 190, a. 6 

Gratianus, his skill in shooting, 1 258, a. 4 

Gratianus killed by his love of his wife, i. 287, a. 9 

Gratitude, instances of it, i 266, ch. 20 

Gray, Lady Jane, her desire to die, i. 401, a. 6 

Great personages of mean and = yimepenes appearances, 
i. 51, ch. 13 

Grecians, their skill in swimming, ji. 249, a. 7 

Greeks, their dulness and stupidity when invaded by 
the Turks, ii.:78, a. 3 

their veneration for their. beards, i. 36, a. 14 

"Greene, Anne, recovers after being hanged, i.125,a.11 

Greenland, the distresses of eight men who wintered 
there, i lie $79, a 5. 


VOD. 1}. 


“ 
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Gregorius I. Bp. of Rome, took the title of Servus Ser- 
vorum Dei, ii. 201, a 65 
Gregorius I, died on his bisth- -day, ii. 285, a. 7 
Gregorius I] Pope, ii, 202, a. 90 
Gregorius Ill Pope, ii. 202, a. 91 
Gregorius LV. Pope, ‘i. 203, a. 102 
Gregorius V. i ope, projected the election of empe- 
rors by the princes of Germany, il, 205, a. 144 
Gregorius VI Pope; in his time three Popes were ex - 
tant at once, il. 205, a. 153 
Gregorius VII Pope, died in exile, ii. 207, a, 262 
Gregorius VIII. Pope, excites the Christian Princes to 
recover Jerusalem, ii. 208, a. 178. 
Gregorius IX. Pope, excommunicated, the Emperor 
» «three times, ii, 208, a. 183 
Gregonus X. Pope, ii. 208, a. 189 
Gregorius X1 Pope, ii. 200, a. 205. 
Gregorius X11]. Pope, deposed, ii. 209, a. 209. 
Gregorius XILf. Pepe, ii, 210, a. 232 
Gregorius, XIV. Pope, his bulls burnt ie! the ee 
Mad, fi. 211, a..235 
Gregorius XV. Pope, ii. 211, a. 240 
Gregorius Nazienzenhus, account of him, ii, 272, a. 11 
Gregorius Nyssa, brother of St. Basilius, ii. 272,a. 18 
Gregory, Arthur, his-art of opening letters, i..378, a. 9 
Gregory, John, his great learning and worth, t. 370, 
2.95 
— ——- studied 16 hours every day, i. 366, a.10 
Grenadiers, two, who had deserted, accidentally d sco- 
vered by a shepherd to their colonel, ii. 442, a. 23 
Grenibergius. makes a statue speak, i. 379, a 15 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, builds a wall in a night, i. $7, 
Rs: hel 
Gresham, Sir John, hischaritable donations, 1,916,412 
Gresham, Merchant, hears a vOice in Mount Strom- 
bulo, ii. 402, a. 30 
Grey,  arquis of Dorset, his body found quite fresh 
.., Seventy-eight years after its burial, i;119,a 3 
Grey, Walter, Archbishop of iatihiitt his rapacity, 
and its punishment, ii, 41, a. 8 
Grief, its effects, i. 190, ch. eee 
Gropperus, i refuses riches anda Cardinalship, 
i. 8393, a. 1 
Grotius, Ilugo, his vast learning, i 369, a. 12 
Gryphius, Sebast, printer at Lyons, ii. 257, a. 2 
Gryphus, King of Egypt, causes his mother to drink 
the poison she had prepared for him, ii. 441, a. 12 
Gualbertus, Joseph, his patience, i. 332, a. 6 
Gualter, Earl of Brenn, his hatred and contempt for 
Thebaldus, i. 178, a.11 
Guejo hangs himself at the Emperor’s command, ie 
263, a. 4 
Guntherus, the beauty and gravity of his person, i. 
a], a- 19 
Guelphs and Gibbelines, their first beg’ nning, ii. 208, 
a. 183 
Guernsey retaken from the French by a stratagem, 
ii. 466, a 38 
Guides, who accompany travellers from Smyrna to. 
Babylon, discover the distance by smelling in the 
sand, i. 163, a. 6 
Guise, Duke of, forowarned in vain of,his assassination, 
ij. 167, a.l 


murdered, i. O71, a. 9 

Gum Arabic, capable of supporting life for a consi- 
derable time, ii. 839, a. 25. 

Guns and gunpowder, their first invention, i 1. 73, 2. 

Guntramus rewards the services of two 0 die 
Bishops with death, ii. 153, a, 13 

‘Guy, Thomas, his immense gifts in charity, i. 330, 
a. 26 

Guy, Earl of Flanders, djes rather than forfeit his faith, 
14264, ias 13 5 

Guymond, Chaplain to Henry I, preferred mF false 
reading, ij. CSL, 


3zZ Hage 


Fi.. ' % 


Hazssrure, the Counts of, marked with a golden ~ 


Cross, i. 21, a. 5 
Hackney, Alice, ber body found entire 175 years after 
its burial, i. 119, a. 2 
Hadrianus, Emperor, above revenge, i 294, a.13 
Hager, And. a bookseller, murdered by bis ungrateful 
godson, ti.151,a 11 
Tajam Majom ravishes his own daughter, ii. 165, a. 1 
Flair, changed by grief, i. 191, a. 4 
—— grows on the tongue, 1.88, a 2 
—-—~ how worn, and other particulars of it, 1.33, ch. 6 
—-<—~ surprisingly moveable by some men, i. 33, a, 5 
—.— white in youth, and black in old age, i. a: 32 
LHaithomus, his history of the Tartars in Asia, ii. $25, 
a oo is 
Hates, Sir Matt. his scrupulous incorruptibility, 1.526, 


te SN 

‘Half, King of Rogaland, in Norway, successful in his 
maritime expeditions, i. 274,a. 21 

Hall, Bishop, his peacesble aid humble disposition, 
j. 804, a 11 

Haly, Basa, a deformed body, but an amiable soul, 
ise, ae. ‘ , 

Hamar, a blind man, conducts a company tFrough a 
dexart by his smell, i. 169, a. 2 

Hamiiton, Pat. summons Alexander Campbell before 
God, ii. 420. a. 10 

Hammel, a town, delivered from rats by a piper,ii. 400, 
a. 23 

Hanged persis recovering, i.125,4a.9, 10, 11 

Hanging Stone, in Devonshire, the cause of its name, 
Lith, 

Hannibal, his contempt of omens, and his self-confi- 
dence, i. 361, a.4 

~-—_—_—— his pride on the victory at Canna, ii. 127, 
a.5 

s.___— his speed in travelling, 1. 85, a. 5 

.—___-— his hatred to the Romans, i..377, 2.2 

—_—__—— hisstratagem against the Romans, ji.466,a. 1 

the obedience of his soldiers, 1.268, a. 7 

_—____—— presages of his overthrow, ii. 301, a.3 

--- si. deceived by the oracle, ti. 313, a. 8 

-———— escapes fromFabius by a stratagem, ii.468, 2.9 

L_._—~ puts his pilot to death rashly, ii. 134, a. 8 

Hanno, the first who tamed a lion, ii. 498, a 8 

banished for taming a lion, ii. 494, a. 6 

Tlaquinus, King of Norway, killed extraordinarily, i. 
113, 2°95 adn 

Hardicanute, King, an enormous eater, li. 57,8 6 

larman, Catherine, her courage and plan to rescue her 
husband from captivity, i. 245, 4.19 

Harold, King, runs very swift, i. 85. a. 7 

__.—his perjury to William of Normandy, ii. 955 
@.it 

}iarpagus serds letters to Cyrus in the belly of a hare, 
11.474, a. 4 

+ tardivicus kills his own son, H. 9, a. 10 

Tinstings, Lord, forewarned in vain of his death, ii. 
168, a.4 

tfatred, instances Of, i. 176, ch. 9 

ijacto, Archbishop of Mentz, burns the poor in barns, 
and is destroyed by rats, i. 313, a. 22 

deceitfully betrays Adel- 


eet 


bert, il. 95, a. 13 
Jawle, one saves the city of Casibilis, il. 405, a7 
_..— onein his flight discovers an unknown people 
in Spain, ii. 403, a.1 
tjead and skall, its unusual figure in some, i. $1, ch. 5 
‘fearing, excellent and defective, i. 163, ch. 4 , 
t! Curiosities concerning it, i. 58, ch. 15 


phvart, 


changes colour through fear, i. 180, a. 12, 19,&c. 
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Heart, a body opened, and none found, i. 59, a, 12 
——— not to be consumed by fire, i. 60, a. 18,19 
—— persons speak after it is taken out, i. 343, a. 7” 
—— covered with hair, i. 59,a. 13, 14, 15, 16 


- +. void of feeling, experimented, i. 165, a.5 


wounded, and not followed with instant death, 

i. 60, &.°21, 22, &e. * 

Hedgehog causes fainting and dread, 1 18, a. 28. 

Heerfard, Chri, an apothecary, had not the sense of 
smelling¢, % ¥70, a. 7 Q 

Heers, Hen. Ab. diciates on five subjects at once, 1. 
88, a. 18 

Hegesias, his wonderful eloquenee, ii. 220, a. 1 

Heidelburg, a curious clock made there, 1. 205. 2.37 

Hetlebore renews youth, and prolongs life, 1. 168,a. % 

~ taken without effect, 11.459, 4.4 - 

Helen, her person deseribed, §. 47, a. 28 Ay) 

Heliodorus, his love for his brother, §. 256, a 9° °! 

Heliogabaius made Emperor ii. 179, a. 74 tow 

— his expensive luxury in dress and furni-. 

fUre, Hv. 45,38 5 Pp. 65, ae dt 

—— his excossive prodigality, ii. 51, a. 3 

his impiety and death, 11.2, a. 5 

Helst, Nich..de, the cflect of fear upon him, i. 179, 
a. 10 

Hen, one preserves a man’s life, 674, a.14 

Henry J. King of England. his advancement to the 
throne, predicted by his father, ii. 308, a. 24 

marries’ Matilda against her will, who curses 
his posterity, j:. 430, a. 18 

———-— his cruelty to his brother Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, ii. 24, a. 8 : 

Henry Il. the integrity of his Judges, i. 322, a. 8 ; 

——— waits at the table of his proud son, ii. 127, 
3. 6 

Henry V. his debauched youth and reformation, i. 
222, a. 10 

——-—— when prince of Wales, committed to prison, 
j. 389, a. 4 

—-~——- could run very swift, i. 95, a. 6 th 

—— — hated crunkenness and flattery, i. 227,a. 7 

mae his resentment of French insolence, i. 1965 
as'2 : 

— predicts his son's misfortunes, ii. 308, a.22- 


—— 


_ Henry Vi. his patience, i 332, a.2 


pious, and unfortumate, ii, 174, a. 5 

his great hatred of indecency, i. 2@!, a. 8 

———+—— the innccence of his life 1.279, a. 3 

———— the low state of learning in his time, ii. 73, 
a. 3 

Henry VII. his advancement to the throne predicted 
eight hundred years before it happened, ii. 308, 
a, 26 ; 


his pleasant punishment of an astrologer, 
j. 290, a. 12 

Henry VIII. introduces short hairin England, ii. 407, - 
a. 13 


—— his indiscriminate bounty of the abbey 
revenues, il. 52 a. 13 : 
Henry, Prince of Saxony, his constancy in religion, 
1. 346, a. 12 4 
Henry, Earl of Alsatia, his courage frightens a lion, 
i. 351,a 3 “a 
Henry of Lorrain killed, although forewarned, i.114, 
a, 34 ; 
Henry, the bird-catcher, Emperor, ii. 194, a. 66 ‘2 
Henry, brother to Baldwin, Emperor of the East, ik 
182, a. 66 ; 
Henry If. Emperor, ii. 183, a. 70 A 
Henry III.. Emperor, ii. 183, a. 72 ; 
Henry lV. Emperor, ii. 188, a 73 
the vain attempt of Pope Gregory VIL. to kill 
him in the church, ij. 441, a. 13 q 
———— his reverse of fortune, ii. 335, a. 2 
Henry V. Emperor, ii, 183, a 74 Z 
Henry Ve _ 


: 
dl 
72, 
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Fienry Y; maintained those principles for which he 
’ condemned his father, i. 146,-a. 9 
Henry VI. Emperor, in. 184, a. 78 


Henry VII. Emperor, poisoned in the Eucharist, ii. 


195, a. 66 

Henry |. Kingof France, killed by an accident, 
though forewarned, ii. 168, a. 5 

Henry Ul. King of France, bis powers in music, ii 


al- 


235. a. 14 
Henry IV. King of France, murdered by Ravilliac, ii. 
335, a.8 
Henry 1. King of Spain, killed by” a tile falling on his 
~ head 1. 213,.-a- 24 
Henry If. of Maissen, in Saxony, his cruel punish- 


ment of those who disputed his right to the sue- 
cession, ii. 89, a.19 
Henry, Archbishop of Mentz, his appeal for justice to 
Christ, 11. 427, a.1 
Heraclianus loses his life through fear, i. 181, a. 21 
Heraclides, -a vast eater and dimker, i ii, 60, a 11 
Heracl.tus, the Philosopher, ii, 256, a, 33 
- kis admonition to PIREINe peace, i, 230, 
a. 12 
-Heracling, chosen Emperor, ji. 191,/a. 20 
Virtuous mm is youth, afterwards degenerate, 
; li. Gy .as 7 
Heraclius, the Enhes an, worried to death by dogs, 
1.111, 2.6 
Heretics and their heresies, ii, 259, ch. 19 
Herkenbald kills his acphew for tavishing a maid, i, 
a ee Te > 
fermits dist nguish poisonous herbs by the taste and 
smell, i, 167, a. 2 
Hermocrates obtains -a victory over the’ Athenians by 
“@ Stratavem, ii. 468, a. 10 
Hermodorus banished for his honesty, ii. $94, a. 3. 
Hermogenes loses his memery and all hls great leaun- 
ing, at twenty-four years old, il, 81, 4.9 
Hermotimus, his body burnt whilst in a trannes ii. 
396, 4.2 
retaliates his master’s UpRY DS ii. rene a. 8 
Heroand Leander, their loye, i. 173, a. 2 
Herod, of Judea, shis choleric disposition, i. 186, a. 22 
punishes his uncle Joseph ‘for betraying his 
_. secret to-his wife Mariamne, 11.173, a.9 
Herod, the Ascalonite, his rapacious covetousnessy ii, 
99, a.1 


— 


— King of the Jews, his destiny 
: foretold,ii. 305, a,6 _ 
Herod, a worthy Prince whilst. young, afterwards 
wicked and tyrannical, di. 5, a. 3 
ree his murder of the innocents, amongst whom 
was his own'son, ii. 9, a.-9 
~~ his love for his.wife, 1. 226, a. 2 
——r- vrders ;his son’s execution for his eagerness to 
succeed him, ii. 173, a. 7 
- Herod, the pone t, causes his ‘wife to be beat todeath, 
il, 20, a4 
Herodianus, his history of his own time, ii. 225, a. 17 
Herodes, Atticus, unable to speak before M. Antonius, 
i. 203, @:° 1955, 
Herodotus and Thucydides never mention the Romans, 
li. 74, a.9 
Herodotus, his writings, ii. 223, a, 1 
»Heradotus, a trumpeter, his vast appetite, ii. 57, 2.3 
orginal, a farrier, passes for the Brendspp of C, 
arius, ii. 116, a. 3. 
Hesiod, Greek poet, ii, 227, a.3 
Heumius, Johan, bas the cholic when he tastes pep- 
: i. 16,,a,13 
Hey eh John, *his public charities, t. 319, a. <a 
gis John, his numerous descendants, i is 78,a, 15 
1 ais den Pajatiie found, ii. 410, ch. 30 
Hiero, the exempiary chastity of his wife, 4. $30, @ 21 
kliero, of Sicily, profits by sickness, i. 355, 2,.8 


531 


Hiero, his bounty to. Archimelus, 2 poet,.i..31, 4.9 

Hilarius’'l. Bishop of Rome, ji. 199, a. 47 

-- anecdote of him, ii. 272, a. 16 

Hilarjus, M. Ofilius, dies suddenly on his birth- ae ii. 
285,a 12 

Hippocrates,jealous of his wife, i. 207, a. 11 

-— preserves Greece from a plague, i. 290, 


a.i3 

———-—- clears, Democritus from gine charge of 

_  Tadness, il. 89, a. 2 

Hippolitus; his hatred to women, i. ithe a. 7 

Histeeus, his secret writing, ii. 473, a. 3 

‘ister, a fine actor, ti. 247, a. 11 

Histjzus, the Milesian Tyrant, his quickness of Sas 
ing, i. Y63, a. 5 

Historians, Greek and Latin, ii.223, ch. 8 

Hitchel, John, his singular ne by: lightning, ‘i. 
399, a 15 

Holgate, Archbishop, forgives his enemy, i. 337, a.6 

Homer, Nie manner of his death, i. 190, a. 2° 

—- ~~ his Tliad written on parchment, and inclosed 
in a nutshell, i. 160, a. 2 

—-—-— prince of poets, 11.227, a.2 

Honorius, his stupidity, ii. 78, a. 2 

Honoris Il. his succession to the empire, ii. 281,2. 47 

-— his Empress buried in sumptuous appa- 
rel, ii. 68, a. 2 

Honorits 1. Pope, ii. 201, a. 71 

Honorias It. Pope, a lover of learning, ii. 207, a. 168 

Honorius Ili. Pope, fi. 208, a. 182 

Honorius 1V. Pape, ii. 208, 4. 194 

Honours, extraordinary, conferred on some persens, 

ii, 446, ch. 39 

_—- resigned for retirement, ii. 346, ch. 16 

fope, how entertained-and deceitful, i. 294, ch. 15 


y Horaius, Flaccus, the Latin poet, ii. 231, a. 9° 


Horatius, Censul, his earnestness in dedicating the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 1, 334, a. 2 

Hormisdas I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 200, a. 53 

H mina man’s forehead, 1. 82, a. 6, 7 

Horne, Wm. Andrew, commits a murder, and is 

hanged thircy-five years after, i. 141, a. 94 

Horns growing in sundry parts of a girl’s body, i.5,a.22 

Horsemanship, surprising, ii. 83, 4. 7 

Horses, their blood drunk by the Tartars, 11. 372, a. 6 

Hortensius, Q. his.ecurly eloquence, 1.214, a.10 

his vast memory, i. 152, a.7 

Hospitality, instances of it, i. 276, ch. 17 


| ene 


~ Hostius, his lustful behaviour and death, ti. 163, a. 8 


Houreglasses, invented by the Sicilians, i. 378, a. 8 
Huns, their migration from their own country, ii. 
- 404, a. 5 
Hubert Burgh, his faithfulness to King John; i..362, 
a.4 
Hudson, Jeffery, the dwarf, 1.66, a. 15 
Hugolin, Giradesca, his vast successes and miserable 
death, ii. 8395. a. 14 
Humble situations, reinembered after advancement, i, 
390, ch. 48 
Human flesh used for food, ii, 372, a. 1 
Human body, how affected. by ‘mniprepeions ‘from. enter 
~ nal objects, 1.28, a, 33. 
Humanity, instances of, i. 291,.ch. 24 


Humility, instances of it, i. 302, ch. 24 


Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, ‘his bold behaviour to 
King Edward [. i. 853, a.7 

Hungarians and Bohemians, their hatred toeach ather, 
1177, toe * 

Hungry « disease destroys multitudes at Syracuse, i206, 
a fg 

Husbands unnatural to their ‘wives, ii. 19, | ay shane 

Husbands, the'love of some for their wives, i.235,: bs | 

Hyginus, Bishop of Rome, fi. 197, a.9- 

Kiypatia, . sepigy for her learning and knowledge, i 

199, a. 


322 Hyperides, 


332 


Hyperides, one of the ten Orators of Athens, ii. 222, 
a. 11 


Hypocrisy, instances of, i. 210, ch. 22 


.v 


J. 


a *IBLICUS, &@ magician, il. 269, 3. 14 
James I. his wish on seeing the Bodleian library, 4 


193, a. 7 wy " 
——-— discovers isha Haideck, an impostor, S 
309, 4.6 
~-—-— violates his oath to punish the murderers: 


of Overbury, ti. 164, a. 11 
James EV. of scotland, forewarned i in vain of his death, 
1 170,a. 19 
Japanese, fond of baldness, i. 34, a. 13 
braim, Emperor of the East, il. 196, a. 68 . 
Icelus, freedman,of meals his speed in travelling, i. 
86, a. 4 
Idleness and slothfulness, i ii. 76, ch. 24 
Idols, worshipped, ii. 366, ch. 19 
Jealousy, its strange effects, iv 205, ch. 20 
Jaw, so fixed to the skull as to be immoveable, i. 82, 
a. 4 
Jeffery, Sir John, his application to study, i. 366, a.11 
Jenkins, Henry, dies aged one hundred and sixty-nine, 
ha 93;.a. 25 
Jenks, bookseller, tried for publishing libels, and in- 
fects the judges, jury, and spectators, with a fatal 
distemper, 1.112,a.11 ~ 
Jerome, Saint, account of him, ii.272,a. 18 
——s+-- —+-—— his vast learning, 1.389, a 10 
Jerome of Prague, his great inemory, i..154, 4.19, 
Jésus, son of Ananias, his presages of the run ot Jeru- 
salem, and his own death, 1i. 295, a. 1 
Jesuit missionaries, barbarous persecution of them ky 
the government of the islands of Japan, ii. 47, 
@ LOsfyy: 
Jesuits, their, pride, ii. 197, a..1 
Jewel, Bishop, his prodigious memory, |, 154, a. 17 
Jews, two thousand murdered at Lisbon, ii. 42, a. 1 
++-— their law concerning coming to battle, ii, ab 
a. 27 
{xynatius. Bishop of Antioch, Te, aA: 
Ignorance of the ancients and others, ii. 73, ch. 23 
Imagination, its force and effects, is 1 sch 
ITOPARESS? of some persons at hearing of their. fatits, 
. 446,,.ch., 46. 7 
lovpiety, ii. 1, ch 1- ‘ 
_impostors who have asstitned the names sof ilastrious 
persons, ii. 116, ch.-35 
Imprecation of some men upon themselves, U1. 428, 
. ‘eh. 35 
Impudence,- instances of it, i. 203, ch. 18 
Incestuous loves and marriages, i. 1¢4, ch. 42 ; 
Inconstaney of some persons in their di SHOSHIAS, ii. 
96, ch. 31 
Indacus, his-vast speed in running, oe tah ee mea 
Indians, their contempt Of pain, i, 343,.a, 12; p. 3445 
a 15 
——-.— their manner of choosing a chief, i. 344, a. 16 
-— smell gunpowder before itis fired, i i, 169, a.1 
Industry, uncommon instances oft. 1. 384, che 45 * 
jnfants, remaining years in.che womb, ii, 276, a. 2 
-— one brought up by a wolf, i. 166, a.. 11. 
_e-———- the wonderful preservation of one whose. mo- 
ther was killed by a mad bull, i il, 280,412 * 
——-— crying in the womb, ii. 274, ch. i 
wtee+-— petrified in-the womb, ii. 277, ch. 3, 
‘Ingleby, Mr. aged 117, account of his life;"1. 98, a. 73 
/Ingratitude of some persons, li. 144, ch, 49 
rips cat foig.ven, t. 336, ch. 38 


La 
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Innocent and blameless persons, i. 279, ch. 18 
Innocentius I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 199, a. 417 
Innocentius 1. Pope, bis different behaviour before and 
after his being made, ti. 06, a. 3 
Innocentius TJ. Pope, i ii. 207 , a. 169 
Innocentius IM. Pope, first imposed auricular confes- 
SiON, ii. QOS, 4. 181 
Innocentius IV. Pope, summoned to judgment in 2 
dream, ti. 295, a. 39 
Innocentius 1V. Pope, ii. 268, a. 185 
Innocent us VI. Pope, ii 209, a. 208 
Innocentius VIL. Pope, ii. 209,'a. 208 
Innocentius VIII. Pope, given to wenery, ii, 210, 
a. 219 
Innocentius IX. Pope, ii. 211, a 236 
Innocentius X. Pope, fi. 211', a. 242 
Innocentius Xf. Pope, ii. 21; eb aie eae mle 
Innocentius XII. Pope, ii. 231, a.949 assis 
Innocentius XIII. Pope, ii. 211, a. 250 
Inquisition, how dreaded by the Spani ards, i. 182,2 25 
Insolence of some in prosperity, and baseness in adver 
sity, 11.131, ch. 39 
Instruction of aniwials; i i. 386, ch, 46° 
Intrigue of Sir W. Kyte, causes hig separation from his 
lady, i. 175, a. 9 [a 14, 
‘Inventions ana improvements of the Moderns, ie 374, 
Inventions, curious, the first discoverers, i. 371, ch. 43 
Inventors and first beginners of Aivers things, ii- 
497, ch. 50 
Jodoeus Barbatus, finpeeniute 186, a. 91 


Joan, Queen of Naples, murders her husband, il. Q2, 
“aiy) 


Joan, Pepe, dies in childbed, ii. 203, a. 105 


Johannes de Temporibus, three hundred and sixty-one 
years old, i. 92, a.21 

Johannes I. Bishop of Rome, died in be ii. 200, 
a, 54 

Johannes 11, Bishop of Rome, ii. 200, a. 57. 

Johannes HI. Bishop of Rome, i il. 200, a. 02 

Johannes IV. Pope, i ii. 207, a 73 

‘Johannes V. Pope, ii. 202, a. 83 

sp sed Pope, supposed to be a martyr, ii. 202; 
a. 

Johannes VIT. Pope, ii. 202, a 87°" . , 

Jvhannes VIL. Pope, vulgarly called Pipi Ti, died 

in childbirth, 1%, 203, 4.103" 

Johannes IX. Pope, crowned Three Emperors, i ii. 203, 
@. 109; p.204,a.118 

Johannes X. Pope, the bastard of Pope wh had Il. ii. 

‘ 204, a. 125 ‘ 

Johannes Kl. Pope, wicked and cruel, j ii, 204, a, 128 


‘Johannes XII. Pope, slain in the act of adultery, ii. 
205, a. 135 


Jobannes XIIF. Pope, ij: 205,"a.'136. 00 Fem 

Johannes XIV. Pope, died in prison, ij.205, a. 141” 

Johannes XV. Pope, hated the clergy, ii. 205, 4.142 | 

‘Johannes XVI. Pope, a great‘scholar, ii. 205, a. 143 

Johannes XVII Pope, took the choice of ‘the’ Popes 
trom the people, ii. 206, a. 146 

‘Johannes XVII. Pope, ii. 206,8. 147” 

Jobannes XIX. Pope, ii. 206, a.150° 

Johannes XX. Pope, ii. 208, a. 191 

Johannes XXI. Pope, ii. 269, a.200 : vo 

Johannes XXII. Pope, deposed, ii. 269, a. ari ‘i 

— the son of a currier, if. 333} 2.28 

‘Johannes XXIV. Pope, his self-confidence, i i. 362, »a.10 

John Paleologus, Emperor, ii. 194, a, 73 

John If Emperor of the East, ii.194,a. 75 _ 

John I. King of France, his faithfulness, i i, 264, a.16 

John, King of Spain, massacres the people of Seville 
for reproving him, ii. 146,a.4  , 

John, King, his oppressian, villanies, and death, ii 
41,a. 6 

‘Sohn, King, his irreligion and death ii. 3, a.12 


John 
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John ‘of Austria) introduces the fashion of weaning 
foretops, id. 406, a. 3 r , 

Johnson, Robert, his ‘charitable gifis,:i i. 319, a 32 

Jones, Mr. his charitable gifts, GAB, O22 0 * 


Jordan, Ignatius, obtains a fortune, beginning with 


‘sixpence, 1. 392, a. 8 
Jornandes, his’ history of the wars of the Goths; ii. 225, 
a.21 t Pid) 
Josep 1. Emperor, ii. 158, a.T04 ° | + 44 
Joseph, Benedictus Augustus, Emperor, li>TB9, a.108 
Joseph, Michael, a,blacksmith,.,his love of fame. when 
- going to be execused,’ Wel Qt, a. 6 
Jovian, ‘Emperor, his death, ils 189,.a. 4 


Journies, performed with-vast expedition, i 1.36, ch. 22, 


Joy, exraordinary effects of it, i..186, ch, 12 

Iphicrates, the Athenian’ General, a cobbler's: son, ii. 
332; a 15 

Ireland, massacre of the ‘Protestants there, i if 45 ya.9 

Ixenasus Saint, his martyrdom, i li 27 dye 4 ‘ 

Irene, Empress of the Kast, ii. 191, a.31. 

—-— appears to her father ‘after death, 1-128, 067 

—--— causes her son’s eyes to be put gut, Mt. $,.2.6 « 

_ Isaacus, Emperor, a lover of learning, 11.19%, a 52 


193, a.62 

Isabella, of Spain, her fortitude in. pain, i. 842, a. 6 

Isada, a beautiful youth, hissvaloar ane prowess in 

battle, i. 848, a. 24 

Iszeus, teacher of oratory to 3 ta oe oN li, 222, a, 12 

Isaurians destroy themscives, and families rather than 
surrender, i. 396, a.4 

Isidorus, bis skill in physiognomy, i/.238, a. 1.18 

Isocrates published his book aged ninety- four, and lived 
fifteen years after, 1.102,a.41 

- his vast riches and premiums with his:;scho- 
lars, i i. 314, 4,19 

Ispahan, three hundred thousand citizens of it destroyed 
by Tamas Shaw, li. 34, 4:18 

Italians, great age of AaRDY; in the time of Vespasian, i i. 
91, a.13 

~ their revengeful temper, ii.. 26, &, 15,16 

Isthmian Games, ii. 415, a,.3 

Judgments of God on aibeistient per sonss di. ch. “0 

Jugurtha, a great king, starved to death, ii..341, a, 20 

Julia, wife of Pompey, kills heasilt through a mistake, 

i li. 431, a. 3» 

Julianus obtains the empire, il. 179, 2.20. 

~ sees an apparition the night béfore his death, 

li, 424, a..9 ; 

———-— the lustre of his eye, i. 43,a.22 

—-—— his merciful temper, 1. 209, a,7 

———-— his contempt of Christ, and ne papusarseat, 
.}. 193, a 13 + iebrendery 

- the time of:his death, i ii. 189, a, Bi") way 

_——-- his generosity te his soldiers, i. 893, a.4, 

——-—— presages of his death, 1}. 301, a.28. ; 

—~--—---— forewarned of his death, i 11, 317, a+ 28 - 

7——-— kills his father and mother by mistake, li. 

 435,.a. 20 . 

—--— his evil disposition told by is appearance, ii. 

237, a. 3 


a.7 » 
Sulianus, a Monk, could read in the dark, i., 461, a 1 
Julian, a Cengusion, his valour and death, i 1,349, a. 27 
Julius 1. Bishop of Rome, ii, 199, 4.85 5 
Julius If. Pope, more asoldier, hag a, prelate, i ii. ‘210, 
a.222 ©. 
Se aaaEEEEEEER ‘his body dug up. and robbed, iia 
curéd ofa fever by joy, i. 186, a. 2 
no his imaprodent sAsahassador to meneaaat 


° ii. 69, 2.6 F 

Julius Ill. rope asodomite, ii. 210, a. 928, ethos 9 

—— ~ his sPARIORARG bss *pieitts. $4 cant 
ad EB—-EE 5 AC men 


! oe -- ——- murdered at, the altar, i lie 1 Q1,ra, 23, 
. Justinus, his abridgeme; at of Trogus Poempeius, ti. 


” 


his apostacy. and impiety at his death, Hiei 


La Motte, remarkabl 


538 


Julius Satur nius; @ young. Pring TacHR, known to 
laugh, A350, @: 30.00 S$. + me 4% 
Julius Nepos, Emperor, deposed, iid ‘isi, ae 565 
Justice and impartiality, instances of, a. 30, ch, 29 
Justina beheaded by her. jealous husband, i i, 2S yae 1 
Justinian, his inigratitude to-Belisatius, i li, Lb8oa, 18. 
Justinian UW. his fréathery to the “Arabians and. death, 

i11.256,;a. 11 


¥ 


234, a040. °F: s “Wa Wy 
Justlnus I. Limperor, ii-1Q0, a Saad 
Justinus: 1]. Emperor, t101G0, @-16 5. ~- 
Justinus, Maztyr, beheaded at Rome, si, 2715 a,.3 
Juvenalis, Dec. Jum. the poet, ihe aaa ih,» 


Sree 
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oy 
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a. : et. a Sa oO Tus 
i : i “hy! | eakee Wd 
K ) e t See apt ‘ TONY 7. 
S rust. 8, Henry, a benefactor..to the ehurch, and 
its ingratitude.to him, di. 150, a,107 


Keneth, King f Scotland, killed cur t 
Jsaacus, Angelus, Emperor, depose by his brother, ii, ~ ao iia ay wr seine: ri 


i. 283, a. 35 

Keneth lt. ‘King of Scotland, "beara by his. con- 
scietice, ii 492, a. 

Kerezin, Ladisiaus, his siimellens rewarded by rolling 
himana hogshead stuck with spikes, ii. 155, a.6 

Kildare, farl of, made Deputy of) Ireland for a jest, 
ii. 35), a, 1 

King’s evil, first cured by King Edward,™ lie 463, a.13 

Kingston, Sar William, his cruel disposition, din27, 
a, 11 

Knife, one swallowed, and cut out of the stomach, ii. 
461, a, 2 

Knights ‘Templars burnt, and their order extinguished, 
11,209, a. 299 


Kropff hans, John, void of the sense of tasting, is.1675 


a. 5 * 
he 


Listomi ney, or divination by the'lips, i. 28, a..27 

Labourers working in .a coal- -pit are destroyed by the 
rushing in of ‘the water, 11, 380, a. 23 

L abyrinth of Evypt described, 11. 320, a. 2 

La Brosse, Pierre, of lyw birth, but possessing consi- 
derable talents in surgery, was introduced to Phi- 
lip Duke ef Burguady, who made him. i cham- 


berlain, il. 345, a. 32 . 
Lacedemonrans thelr secret way of writing, ii. 474, 
a.s 


me — their respect of old’ ‘age, i 202, a. 9 

Lactantius, an account of him, ‘iis 272, a. 15 

Lady buried alive, her body how, found,’ i. 121, a. 14 

Lady who, by dn “apoplectic fit, lost the use ‘of: her 
speech, side, and arms, i. 42, a.“17 

Lais, unable to vanquish the chastity’ of Zenocrates, 
i. 828, a5 | 

put to death for her beauty, i. 47) a.97 

Lakes, Sir Thoypas, his dispatch in basiness i. a 
a. 16 


“Lamb, William, his ‘charitable gifts, 1.°316; a, 10 


Lambert, Edward, had his skin neatly covered with 
a. . @xGrescences resembling warts) i. 7,°a. 27" 
Lamias,, ucius, returns: to” life: attidse his! funeral 
flames, i195, 'a'6 0% 
Lamissus, King of the Lombards, his* wonderful pre- 
ao _Seryation and | a bes ii, 330,'a.9 « 


for his retentive tenon i955, 
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26, 
Sain: burns 500! years, i i, 376,’ a. 738 oid) 204 
“ Landus 1. Popes ii’"204, a.1940 0 o— 
“Lancastér,’ Hei of is ‘Weeaality; iv 813, a1 

* Lane, 


a 


fe. 
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Lane, Reiph, beige tebacce inte England, ii: 500, 
a. 29 
Lanfraneus, Archbishop of Canterbury, dies of a fever, 
agreeable to his wish, i. 193, a. 11 
Langton, Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, his vast 
experice on the pe of ‘Thomas a Becket, 11, 52, 
a. 10 
Ligcoon and his sons, ‘sheie statues, ii. 944, a. 8 
Lasyrtas, Lasionius, lived without haa ii. 385, 
ee 
Latin poets, ii 296, ch. 9 
Latro, Portius, his inconstancy, ti. 99, a. 12 
could repeat all he ever read er wrote, 
1.153, a. 16 
Laud, Archbishop, omens of his fall, i}. B02, a. 38 
Laverinus, Ant. subdues a devil, ii. 425, a. 16 
Laughter oceasions death, i, 187, a. 3, 5,8 
Laughter continued for three days, i. 189, a. 120 
Lauretanus Pet. suppresses a mutiny, li. 410, a. 8 
Lawzgivers, accounts of. ji. 211, ch. 4 
Lawrence, a man robust at 140 years old, i. JoO1,a. 2 
Lazarus, a glass and stone eater, i. 168, a. 6 
Leaders, such persons as were first in divers things, 
li. 497, ch. 50 . 
iLeceena, a courtezan, hsr inviolable secrecy, i. 390, 
a. 8 
‘Leander and Hero, their love for each other, i. 178,a.2 
Leaping, and jumping, surprising, i. 62, a. 1, &c, 
“earning respected and reverenced, i. 362, ch. 40 
Legislators, accounts of, ii. 211, ch. 4 
‘Lentulus, P. his great desert vnrewarded, i li. 153, a. 20 
Leo I. Bishop of Rome, ti. 199, a. 46 
Leo Il. Pope, ii. 202, a. 81 
Leo Ill. Pope, whipped at Rome, ii. 202, a. 97 
Leo IV. Pope, first received Peter-pence from dingland, 
ii. 208, a, 104 
Leo V. Pope, died in prison, ii. 204, a. 120 
sLeo VI. Pope, his worthiness, ll. 204, a. 126 
Leo VII. Pope, ii. 204, a. 129 
Leo VIII. Pope, ii. 205, a. 154 
Leo IX. Pope, pious and hogpizable, ii. 206, a. 156 
Leo X. Pape. burnt Luther’s books, it. 210, a. 223 
~fgt to a proverb, i. 90, a. 13 
we is love of hunting, ite 504,a. 1 
on ieee amen RIED With Joys 1, 188, a. 12 
—— his contempt of Christianity, li, 2, a.8 
Leo XI. Pope, li. 211, a. 283 
Leo, Emperor, preiers learning to arms, i, 363, a. 
115 P+ 200, a 11 
- his love of peace, i, 220, a. 2. 
Leo, Armenus, Emperor, his Justice, i. 324, a. 17 
Leo, Isauricus, Emperor, ii, 191, a, 27 
Leo [IL Eanperor, i. 191,.@.. 29 
Leo IV, Emperor, robs St. Sophia of her crown ii. 
My 3, a, 14. 
Leo y. Emperor, killed i in the church, ii, 192, a. 34 
Leo VI. Emperor, iJ. 193, a. 89 
Leo, Prince ; vide Parrot 
Leocras, a statuary, ii. 245, a. 19 
Leoline, Prince of Wales, deceived by a prophecy of 
Merlin’s, ii-, 316, a- 24 


eee 


Leonicenus, Nich. hearty at ninety-six, i. 101,a.6 0 # 


Leontinus, the, «master of Isocrates, free from disease 
at.107, i. 103, a- 9 

Leontiaus, a statuary, 11, 225, a. 14° 

Leontinas, George, livedin health 108 years, i. 9), a..6- 
Leopards tamed, and taught to ride on horseback, i 
“teatelal "ee ihe ig | ek pagennoenten 
Leopo peror, Ile y Ae 

Jueopoldus, Duke of Austria, his love for bis Hhother 

ii. 257, a. 15 
Lepidus, Q. #im. his early honours, 1,212, 2.1 _ 
Sih dies ot a blow on his toe, i. 116, 2.36 

Lepidus,. his insolence and base submission. to Ovta- | 
' yianus, ii. 180, a 2 


Longevity, instances of it, 7. 90, cht a4 
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Lepton, John, rides six times from London to York im 
aweek, i, 87, a. 9 

Lermouth, Thomas, foretéldievdars, i ii. 803, a. 2 

Lermeuth 5 $s vide Williamson 

Lesc, King " Poland, mindtul of his dow origin, i. 
391, a, . 

Letters, ina ways of dispatching and writing them, 
ii 473, ch. 44 

Lewis IV. dies by a fall from his horse, ii. 185, a. 87 

Lewis VII. of France, killed by his horse, i. 112, a. 14 

Lewis XI. his bounty to a collier for the windsmn of 
his ass, ii, 856, a. 29 

conceits all things te stink, i. 171, a. I0 

—— —— his frugality in apparel, i 274, 4.1 

—— —— prefers a turmspit fora jest, ii. 856, a. 21 

——— —-— prefers a priest for a jest, ii. 366, a. 22 

—— —— punishes one of his courtiers fot cevetous- 
mess, ii. 104, a.16 

—— —— tormen'ed by his conscience, ii. . 493, a. 13 

—— —— converted to justice ’y his. parliament, i. 
322,4a.9. 

his unnatural behaviour to his father, ii. 16, 


ae 


— 


a 12 


—— his cruelties, ii. $1, a. 18 

—— —— his cruelties retaliated, ii. 439, a. 4 

—— —— taken prisoner ‘through his imprudence, fi. 
68, a 8 

Lewis XII. his conversation with a knavish bailiff, 
i: 261, a. 15 4 

his forgiveness of hid enemies, i. 299, a. 12 

Lewis Xi, hada double rew of teeth, i. 37, a. 8 

Lewis I]. King of Hungary, remarkable things of _ 
il. 279, a. 10 

Lewis of Bavaria, Emp. causes his wife to be put to 
death by a mistake, 31.135, a 4 

Lewis, Prince of Naples, becomes a Franciscan Friar, 
ii. 349, a.12 

Lewis : see Ludovicus 


‘Leyden, the fine library there, ii 827, a.28 °°” 


Liberality and bounty, 1. 307, eh. 27 

Liberius 1. Bishop of Rome, ii. 199, a. 36 

Liberty, how prized by some, i. 896, ch. 50 

Libraries, accounts of the most famous, i ii. 394, ch.12 

Lice used as food by the Scythians, ii. 373, a. 7 

Licinius,° his oppression of the +:auls, ii. 104,.a..17 

guilty of the prodigality he condemned in 

his father, ii. 145,a..7) ~ 

Liege, John of, a boy brought up wild in the woods, 
his acuteness of smell, i. 170, a. 8 

Lightness of the bodies of ‘some men, i. 88, ch. 23° 

Ligneroles procures his death by his indiseretion, ii. 
179, a.1 

Likeness of some persons to others, i. 53, ch, 14 

Lindus, Charles of, a statuary, ii. 244, a. 10° 

Linguists, emnent, i. 366, ch. 42 

Linus, Bishop of Rome, martyred, ii. 197, a. 2 

his curious dial, i. 379 a 13 

Lipsius could repeat all Tacitus by rote, 1.159, a~5” 

Lisbon, the massacre of the Jews there, ii. 43, a. 1 

Literary Journals invented in France, i. 875, a. 18 

Lit giousness, instances of it, ii. 197, ch. 48 

Lisistratus, the first statuary, ii. 243, a.1 ‘ ceases 

Littleton, Sir John, his cheat on Mr.Smith, ii..105,a. 1 

Livius, Ti itus, the honours paid ‘him, ii. 447, a. 5 

his writings,” ii 294 ae? 

Locusts, the food of people in Ethiopia, 1 ii. $79, a4 

--——— destroy acity, ti. 507, a3 . 

breed a plague in Fiance, ii. 507, a. 2 


- 


a Camaterus, a prodigious” drinker, fi. 59, 
pated, dP tatoos; named from their beards, 


i. 35, a. G 


04, 95, 4.2679 i 
eee snsienem, 99, a 35-85 by 
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Longotius, Christ. could repeat every thing-he read in 
the same words, i. 154, a. 22 ; 


Loqua ity fo sothe men; ii. 176, ch. 56. : 
Lorrain, Cardinal of, :a- pleasant cheat: put on him, i, 
299; @ol40. : A 


Lotharius seizes on the empire, fi. 183, a. 75 

Lothbroke, Prifice of Denmark, murdered; his dog 
dis overs the murderer, i. 129,a 3 

Love, strange effects of it, 1. 172, ch. 8. 

Lovers band, a company of solders, slain together, 
i. 174,45 . ; 4 

Lovelace ‘Thomas, his perjury and punishment, ii. 

‘gi, a9 

Lucius, Crassus, his modesty, i 201, a.3 

Lycissus, when drunk, abuses Agathocles and his 
son, by whom heis slain, ii. 62, a4. 10 

Lucanus, M. Anneus, the poet, ii 230, a.7 

Lucia pulls out her eyes for inspiring love, i. 331, 
a.17 ; meat 

Lucifer, Bishop of Caralitanum, his heresies, ii. 262, 
a. 16 

Lu ‘ilius, C. the Latin poet, ii, 230, 4. 5 : 

Lucilius, his friendship and generosity to Brutus, i, 
283, a. 8B 

Lucius and Flavius, their friendship, i. 282, a.2 

Lucius 1 B:shop of Rome, martyred, ii. 198. a, 22 

Lucius IT. Pope, ii. 207, a. 171 

Lucius If. Pope, banished, ii. 207, a. 

Lucius Rheginius and Q Servilius Cepio, their friend- 

ship, i. 283, a..9 

Lucretius, Titus, the poet, ii, 230, a. 6 

Lucullus relieves the Asiat.cs from terrible oppression, 
vi. 41;.a 5 i ee 

~—— his vast feast for Cicero and Pompey, ii. 54, 
Co a . . 

his vast quantity of clothes, ii. 64, a. 6 

o—+~ great when employed, but retiring became 

stupid. 11.6, a. 10 

Lucullus, Lucius, his love for his brother, i. 254, a. 1 

=—— his compassionate temper, i. 209, 


- _ 


a. 5 


his vast memory, i. 152, a. 8 

Lucy, Richard de, resigns his office for retirernent, 
il. 849, a. 10 : 

Ludi Seculares, ii. 417, a. 12 

Ludovicus Pius, ii. 18%, a. 59 

—— his life saved by the majesty of his 

person, i. 50, a. 14 : 

—— bears reproof 
Utre ht, 1.340, a. 5 

Ludovicus I]. Emperor, ii. 182, a. 60 

Ludovicus Ill. Emperor, ii, 152, a. 64 

Ludovicus, King of Hungary, loses his life by neglecte - 
ing an apparition, ii. 426, a. 18 Pe 

Ludovieus, King of Burgundy, his perjury and in- 
gratitude, iil. 90, 4.45 p- 95, a. 12 © 

Ludovicus, Lord of Immola, his misfortunes foretold 
by his father’s ghost, 1. 126, a. J. 

Luitprandus, his history of his own time, ii. 226, a. 

Lust, instances of, ii. 161, ch. 50 

Luther, Mart remarkable for the brightness of his 
eye, i.43,a 6 . 

—— his refusal of riches, 1. 393, a. 13 

—— his singular abstitence, ii. 375. a. $ 

——- overcomes the Devil, ii. 427, a. 19 

Luther, Paul, son of Martin Luther, his probity, i. 
228, a. 16 : Wi bse 

Luxury, examples of it, ii. 53, ch. 15 

———— - in apparel and furniture, ti, 63, ch. 19 

Lychas, the Lacedemonian, his hospitality, i- 727, 
al : i 

Lycians mourn in the habits of women, ii. 359, a, 23 

Lycophron, tragic poet, ii. 229, a. 20 


from th: Bishop of 
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Lycosthenes, Conrad, loses his faemoery, and. reco- — 


vers it again, il. $2, a 35 


585 


Lyeurgus, the Lacedemonian lawgiver, ii. 219, 4. 2. 
- overcomes anenemy by forgiveness, i..336, 


a. 4 


refuses the crown of Sparta, i, 272, a. 14 

Lydians invent gaming, i. 873, a.6 

Lyodor, a magician, burnt alive, ii, 266, a, 5 

Lion, the gratitude and fondness of one to Androni- 
GUs, ii, 445, a. 8 z 

—— ftighted by the courage of a man, i. 351, ad 
3, 4 

—— The figure of one causes 4 man’s death, i. 114, 
a, 32 

Lysander caused altars to be erected to him, and di- 
vine worship paid him, ii. 18, a. 10 

Lysias unable to speak before Severus the Emperor, 
li, 203, a. 19 

— agreat orator, il. 221, a. 9 

Lysias, a fine statuary, ii. 244, a. 7 

Lysimachus, unarmed, kills a lion, i. 348,a. 21 

Lysippus, a statuary, lb. 244, a. 9 


« 


M. 


M ACBETH, his destiny foretold by witches, ii. 304, 


a. 2 

Maccus cheats a shoemaker, ii. 107. a. 4 

Macdonald, a thief, his cruelties retaliated, ii. 489, a. 3 

Macdonald, Berry, Salmon, &c. their villanies, ii, 
32. a. 22 . 

Macduffe, cut from his mother’s womb, li. 279, a. 5 

Macedonius, his heresies, li. 262, a. 13 

Machines, curious, i. 877, ch. 44, &c. 

Macrinus Opilius, made Emperor, ii. 179, a. 33 

Madness produced from pride, ii. 129, a. 12 

-- ou sioned by joy, i 187, 4.63 p. 188, a.19 

occasioned by grief,i 190,a.3,8 

Magan. King of Cyrene, choaked with fat, i 89, a, 8 

Magdalene, Q. of France, her respect for mental ac- 
complishments, i. 364, a. 14 

Magick, professors of it, and: their works, il- 265, 
ch. 20 

Magliabechi, his extent of memary, i. 156, a. 27 

Magnetism first discovered, i. 373, a. 3 

Mago, a traveller, who lived without drinking, ii. 
885, a. 5 

Macus, Simon, his magical tricks, ii. 270, a. 19 

Mahomet used tu carve wooden spoons, ii. 505, a. 4 

Mahomet I. his large head, i. 33, a. 15 

— cruelly murders his mistress Irene, ii. 26, 
a, 6 

Mahomet Il. Emperor, conquers the empire of Con- 
stantinople and Trebisond, ii. 195, a. 77 

causes his son to be strangled for a 
822, a. 11 

. his impiety, ii- 4, a 17 

Mahomet III. Emperor, cowardly and voluptuous, 
ii. 196, a. 83 

Mahomet IV. Emperor of the East, ii. 196, a. 89 

Majesty and gravity in person and behaviour, i. 48, 
ch. 12 

Makel Wian, Patrick, recovered his decay, cut new 
teeth, and had a new head of hair at 110 years 

, old, i. 102, a..1 

Malacava, Jul. murders his wife and child, i. 120,a. 2 

Malachus, a poet, composed best when frantic with 
anger, i. 184, a. 2 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
sity, 1. 348, a. 18 eS: 

Maldivian islanders eat’ alone, and in the most retired 
parts of their houses, ii, 364, a 48. 

Maleclarke, Bishop 6f Carlisle, resigns his bishoprick, 
ii. 349, a. 10 ’ 

Malefactors recover after hanging, 1. 125, 4 


rape, i. 


his courage and genero- 


lo, 11 
Mallary, 
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Mallary, condemned fo recant'in St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford, and the strange confusion which ensued, 
il. 436, a..29 ; 

Mallone, Edmund, 19 years old, seven feet six inches 
high, i. 65, a. 29 

Malta, Grand Master of, the form of his’ election, 
ii. 414, a. 6 . 
Man grows young after 100 years of age, i. 102,/a. 4 
‘Man, not two feet high, weiglis seventeen pounds, “ty 
66, a. 8 
Man dies aged 307, having grown young again four 
times, i. 102, a. 5 y 

Man at Bengal three hundred and thirty-five years 
old, i. 92, -a.2o 

Man forty-two feet high, 1.63, a. 16 

Man near 70 years old suckles a child, i.97, a, 24 

who had his tongue cut out; and yet after three 

years could speak distinctly, i:.30,a.31 

Man and his sister deaf, but. know by the motion of 
the lips what is said to them, i, 30, a. 3 

Man who had 72 children by two wives, i. $0, a. 25 

Mandarine preferred for his Poldness, i. 271, a. 11 

Manes, his heresies, ii. 961, a. 11 

Manqueus, Johan, killed by a cannon of his own cast- 
ing, ii. 442,.a.13 ; 

Manilius cut from his mother’s womb, ii. 279, a.:5° 

Manlius Capitolinus, his valour, i. 345, a. 3 

Mansfeld, Count, tells colours by the touch, 1.165, a.3 

Mantuanus, Bapt. the poet, ti. 232, 4.21 - 

Manuel, Emperor, ti. 193, a. 59 Y : 

Marcellinus, his ingratitude to Pompey, ii. 150, a. 9. 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, his history of the Romans, 
ii. 225, a. 20 : | 

Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, mastyred, ii. 198, a. 29 

Marcellus triumphs over his accusers, ji. 90, a. 5. 

Marcellus I. Bishop of Rome, choaked in a stable, ii. 

we WIGS, 6. Be”. whe 

Marcellus Il. Pope, ii.210, a 229 

Marcellus, Palingenius, the poet, ii. 232, a. 20 

weeps for the miseries of his enemies, i. 
209, a. 6 ; 

March, Mad. de Ja, the effects of music on her, ii. 2533, 
a. 

Marcianus, his greatness presaged by an eagle, li. 298, 
m2 ah 

Marcion, his heresies, ii. 260, a. 6 , of i 

Marcus, Tullius, only two feet eleven inches high, 
k 65, 2.2 ; 

Marcus I. Bishop of Rome, ti. 199, a.34 

Mares, their milk drunk by the Tartars, ii. 3872, a. 6 

Margaretia, Queen of Denmark, her oppressive taxes, 
ji, 103, a. 10 

Marius, Caius, bears his leg to be cut off without 
flinching, 1, 343, a. 14 we 

—- his mean parentage and succéss, ii. 

332, a. 14 


Marius, Maximus, only two feet eleven inches high, i: | 


63, a. il 

Marius, his different treatment in success and adver- 
sity, it. 96,a.2 

Marius, Emperor, a cutler, killed by a sword of his 
own making, ii. 441, 3. 14 

Marius, C. his unreasonable diseontent, ii: 136, a. 6 

-- his relianeeon hope, i. 1905, a4 

Markham, SirJohn, an incorruptible judge,i. $25, 4.19 

Marks natural, on the bodies of some men, ii. 266, 
Fay 1b 

Marks, an the body, 1.20, ch. 8 ¢ 

Marmyon, Robert, falls in a ditch he had dug himself, 
ij, 498, aei2™ * 

Mar-h, Peter, Esq. conccits he was bit by a mad 
horse, and dies, i. 150, a. 20 

Martel, Charles, a serpent found in his tomb, the bedy 

_ Bone, 1,122; a, 19 % a 


‘ 


—_ 
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Martia, her skill in painting and her modesty, i.-208,) 
a. 20 a) 

Martial, N. Valithe poet, it. 232, a..17 

Martianus, Emperor. ii. 190, a.lo» 

Martinus, Johan. a painter, his death foretold by an 
astrologer, ii. 317,a > 29 oy NG Gos 

Martinius, Martinus, spared by the: Tartars for his 
learning, i. 863, a. 1. rep 

Martinus I. ‘ ope, banished, ii..201, al 75 

“Martinus If. Pope, ii. 235 a. 110. 

Martinus IT. Pope, p ous and charitable, ii. 205,a.131 

Marunus, 1V. Pope, kept a concubine, ji. 208, a. 198 

Martinus V.Pope, condesined Wickliffe, ii. 209, a. 112 

Martius, Lucius, ‘bis head seems encompassed with’ 
Slory ssi Bdjonk7 2 

Martyr, Peter, the gratitude of the senate of Zurich 
to bis memory, i288, a. 7 ries 

Masaniello, the ftsh-boy of Naples, his vast power 
over the Neapolitans, 1.267 a.3 

-- his vast success and death, ii. 828, a. 2 

Masius, And, his vast icarning, i. 369, a. 25 

Masoa,’Sir John, Privy-counselJor to four Kings, ii. 

390, a. 11 . 

Massacres, bloody. and cruel, ii. 43, ch. 13 

Massada the castle of, besieged, and the garrison de2 
stroy themselves, 1. 894, a..2 

Massinissa, King of Numidia, his strength in old age, 
iy Vahey ee 

Massey, Perotine, burnt alive, delivered of a live child 
in the midst of the flames, which was cruelly 
burnt with herp ii 27, a9 

Massilienses, theircustom, ii. 857, a. 4 

Mastelzeres conquers his brother’s army through a 
mistake, ii, 443, a.13 © 

Mathew, John, the first batchelor that was Lord 
Mayor, ii. 498, a. 14 

Matilda, Empress, daughter, wife, and mother toa 
King, ii. 403, a. 15 

Matthias, Emperor, ii. 287, a. 100° 

Matthias, King of Hungary, recovers his ring from 4 
crow which flew away withit, ii. 40l,a.11 

Maud, wife to Henry J. her piety and humility, i. 304, 
a. 10 

Mauringus, Earl of Brixa, killed with joy, i. 188, a. 13 

Mauritius, a beggar foretells shis being Bishop of Paris, 
ii. 802, a. 37 

put to death by Phocas, although forewarn- | 

ed, ii. 170, a. 10 , , 

Mauritius, Emperor, cuts his own throat, ii. 191,a. 18 

Mausolus, his oppressive taxanons, ii. 105, a. 22 

Maxentius, Virtuous in his youth, wicked afterwards, 
Maia ap te ed. ; : 

Maximianus, his hatred and envy to Constantine, i. 
108,a 3 cna te 

Maximilian, joint Emperor with his father, ii.186,a. 95. 

— his love of justice, i. 821, a, 4 

~—— his majestic hehaviour in adversity, i. 49, 
a.9 : 

Maximilianus, Emperor, his dislike to flattery, i. 229, 
a.13 ' 

——— ofa majestic form, i.45, a. 10 


Maximilian I. Emperor, detects a thiet, ii log, a.9 


has his coflin made when in health, 
1, 396,a.1 ; 

Maximilianus I]. Emperor, ii. 187, a. 98 

———— ">> stones in his heart, i. 58, a. 4 

Maximinius, Emperor,’ his example encourages his 
army, 1.398, a.19 °° fs : | 
——-——— h.s succession to the empire, ii. 180 
a. 26 t ps 

—~ obtains the empire, ii. 181, a. 49 

—— burnt to deeth: with -invisible fire, i. 

108, 4.18 ih f 

Maximinus the younger, his beauty, i,.45, a. 7 

bs ot Abu Maximinus, 
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Maximinus,the Emperor, his great strength, i.72, a. 10 


——-— puts Cicino to death for serving him by 
treachery and murder, ii 157, a.15 
drank nine gailons of wine a day, ii. 59, 


—-— 


a. 2. 


eight feet six inches high, i. 61, a. 7 
Maximus, Emperor, the speed of his messenger, i. 
86, a. 7 
Maximus, Q. Fab. his son’s worrhlessness, ii. 10, a. 2 
Mazarini, Cardinal, his fine library, il. 327, a. 16 
—— hislow origin, li. 328, a. 1 
Mazel, Lady, murdered ; ‘her valet dies of his tortures 
innocent, though apparently guilty, i. 142, a. 26 
Mean and low-born persons advanced to great dig- 
nity, ii. 327, ch. 14 ; 
Meceenas, his effeminacy and fear of death, i.140,a. 4 
lived three years without sleep, ii.do2, a. 14 
— the first inventor of short-hand, i. 373, a. 13 
Medices, Cosmo de, his advancement predicted, il. 
307, a. 18 
Medices, Laurence de, his library, ii. 327, a. 17 
Medicines operate on the sight of them, ii. 17, a. 16 
Meekuess, instances of, i. 291, ch-21 
Melancthon, Phil. his good-nature, 1° 204, a. 2 
—_—__—— his aunt sees her liusband’s ghost, it. 422, 
a, 2 . / 
Melanion? his hatred to women, 1. 177, a. 6 
Melchiades, Bishop of Rome, ii. 198, a, 32 
Meieager, his love for his wife, 1. 237, a. 13 
Memory, instances of its strength and fidelity, i- 151, 
chs 2 


instances of its imperfections, ii, 80, ch. 26 
Mena, his inconstancy to Sextus Pompeius and Octa- 
vianus, il. 96, a. 1 ! 
Menander, the comic poet, ii. 229, a.17 
- his love to his studies, and the respect paid 
him by Kings, 1. 863, a.5 et 
Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, his boasting, ii. 
133, a.1 * 
Menecrates, a physician, affects to be a God ;_his va- 
nity derided by Agesilaus and Philip of Macedon, 
ihr 'S, as. 2 . 
_Menedemus, a mad philosopher, ti. 255, a. 25 
—— conceits himselfa messenger from Hell, 
i. 150, a. 19 
Menelaus, his revenge on Deiphobus, ii, 38, a 13 
Menelaus, his life Sayed by a faithful servant, if 260, 
a. 13° 
Menestratus, a statuary, ii. 214, a. 5 
Menne, Cath. de, carriés her dead child in her womb 
twelve years, 11. 276, a, 1 
_Meicy, instances of, 1.291, ch. 21 ; 
Mergus, Andrew, saves the Genoese by swimming, ii. 
' 249,a.9 
Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, his loyaity and integrity 
cost him his life, i. 291, a. 14 
‘Merlin, a minister, his surprising preservation, il. 
452, a.14 . 
Merindo! and Chabriers, the massacre of the French 
Protestants there, ii. 44, a. 6 
Messalina, her impudent adulteries, ii. 78, a. 4 
Meicalf, a-biind man, his extraordinary skill aad in- 
genuity, i. 28, a, 25 
Metellus, L. his great success, i. 400, a. 1 
begs his father’s life, i, 251, a. 17 
———— the dutiful behaviour of his sons, i. 267, 
ch. 14 
— his retention of his designs, 1.390, a. 7 
Metellus, Q. forgives his enemy Catinius Labeo, i, 
338, a.14 


Metellus Numidicus Quintus, his steady opposition of ' 


Saturnius, i. 856, a. 13 
———— his success and happiness, i. 400, a 2 
his pride after overcoming Sertorius, ii. 129, 
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Methicuculi, a Persian General, his perjury and fraud, 
ii. O4, a. 8 SAE 

Metochites, Theod. his great memory, i. 154, a. 21 

Mevius, C. his constancy to the cause of Augustus, 
i. 355, a. 6 : 

Meurs, a girl there lives fourteen years without food, 
ii. 375, a. 4 

Meursius, distinguishes himself by the early appear- 
ance of his literary talents, 1. 219, a. 25 

Mexicans offer human sacrifices to their gods, ii. 31, 
a. 20 yo 

Mexico conquered by Ferd, Cortes, ii. 219, 2. 4 


‘Mice, hated by the Persian Magi, i. 18, a. 23 


Michael, Emperor, his shame at being defeated, i. 202, 

a. 14 

—- relinquishes his dignity, ii. 192, 4.83 _ 

Michael II Emperor, dies mad, ii. 192, a. 35 

Michael 111. Emperor, killed in a-drunken fit, ii 192, 
a. 37 


‘Michael IV. Emperor, murderer of Romanus, ii. 192, 


a. 47 . 
Michael V. Emperor, ii. 192, a. 48 


‘Michael VI. Emperor, deposed, ii. 193, a. 51 


Michael VIL. Emperor, dies ina monastery, it. 193, 


a. 55 
Michael VIII. Emperor, denied Christian burial, ii- 
194, a. 70 | 
Miian, the fine library there, ii. 326, a.15 ‘ 


Milan : vide Trivultio. - 

Milesian Virgins, their great modesty, i. 201, a. 6 

Milichus, Jac. his application to learning, i. 366, a. 14 

Miltiades, suffered to die in misery by his ungrateful 
countrymen, ii. 151, a. 14 

Milk, case of a young woman who subsisted entirely 
thereon, i. 17, a. 20 | ; 

—— found inaman’s vein instead of blood, 1.15, a. 39 

Miller, a murderer, discovered twerity years after his 
guilt, i..129,a 5 

Milo, eat twenty pounds of meat, and as much bread, 

every day, ii 57, a. 8 

caught in a cleft tree, and devoured by wild 

beasts, i. 111, a.7 

his great strength, i. 73, a. 21 

swells the veins of his head at pleasure, i. 32, a. 5 


' Minos, founder of the Cretan republic, ii. 214,°a. 13 


Minutius, M. his gratitude to Fabius, i. 288, a. 8 

Mises, the praise of his industry, i.384, a, 2 

Misfortunes, particular and severe, ii. 173, ch, 54 

Mistakes of some men and their consequences, ii. 431, 
ch. 36 

— committed by persons of great abilities, it. 

67, ch. 21 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, massacres one hundre 
and fifty thousand Romans, ti. 44, a. 5 i 

— skilled’ in twenty-two languages, i. 369, 
as i] ‘ 

——-———— saves himself by a stratagem, ii. 466, a. 2 

—————- takes poison without effect, and orders 
his friend to cut his throat, ii.,4590, a.1> 
. his great strength and agility in the last pe- 
riod of his life, i. 102, a. 14 

— falls in love with Stratonica for singing, 

Wy 387, 2. 6 , 

———-—— his speed in travelling, i. 89, a. 5 

— his daughter had a double row of teeth, 

1,87 207 ee 


——- —— rules over twenty-two nations, and was ac- 


quainted with all their languages, 1. 156, 27, 
Modena, J. Bapt. afflicted with a strange disease in the 
_ head, i. 106, a.10 
Modesty, instances Qf it in men and women, i. 200, 

ch. 18 ie 


-Majorinus, Emperor, deposed and murdered, ii. 181, 


ae Oo) E 
Moloch, the strange worship paid that idol, ii. 868,a.13 
4A , Momo- 
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Momorancy, Ave: his ,miscarriages and ill success, 


Hepa; an 2 
Monica, Saint, given to drunkenness in her youth, i. 
107, a.9 


. 


her love for her son Saint Austin, i. 
948, .a,.12 

Monk at Prague distinguishes things by the touch, i. 

mee 

Monkey, taught to play atchess, ii.387, a. 6 

Monro, Donald, his powers of imitation, i. 13, a, 33 

Monsters and preternatural births, ii. 260, ch. 5 

Menstier, a horrid murderer; a poor smith sufters for 
his crime, is 1305,a. 9 

Montague, Mr. foretells his. own death, ii. 810, a, 32 

Montaigne, his impeifeet memory, ll. 82,a,16 

Montanus, his heresies’, ii. 260, a. $ 

Monttord, Larl of Leice ester, his bold and impetuous 
temper, 1.:354, a. 11 

Rlore, SirThomas, his dispatch in business, i. $7, a. 12 

———— — his dutifulness to his father, i. 


249, a. 4. 


gives judgement for a poor woman 
against his wife, i.326, a. 94 

Mortality contemplated by great men, 1.397, ch. 51 

Morton, Earl ef, his riches, honours, and miserable 
deat, ii. 841) a. 21 

Mother, killed by the sight of het son, whom she 
thought deac d, i, 18S, a. 17 

Mulberry, a woman marked with the figure of one, 
i. 2), a. 8 

Muleasses betrayed by his sweet perfumes, ii.161, a. 6 

dethroned, and his eyes put out by his son, 

~I78, a4 

Moeuiniaa L. rejects all his share of plunder, i. 395, 
me 15 

Murtdus, Decius, his seduction of Paulina to commit 
adultery, i ll. 163, a. 10 

Murder, occasioned by gaming, ii. 66, a. 7 

Murder Ks adultery occasioned ‘by drunkenness, ii. 


66, au1 

Murderer discovered by a piece of ingenuity, i. 307, 
a. 1 

Murders, surprisingly discovered, i, 128, ch. 33 


Murena, Lucius, befriends Cato, his enemy, i. 337,a, 5 

Museeus, a Greek poet, ii. 229, a. 229 

eee servants and women love beating, ii. $5, 

~ 26 

Moscinns, accounts of some; ii. 232, ch. 10— 

Music, strange effects of it, ii. ch. lo 

cures the bite of the tarantula, ii. 386, a. 14 

saved the life ofa woman dymg with melan- 

choly, ii. $86, a.14 . 

animals, and even insects, affected by jt 

5 aie ; 

Mustapha, Emperor, deposed, fi. 106, a. $5 

Mustapha, son of Bajazet, personated by an impos. 
tor, li. 1)6,a, 9 

Mycerinus, his scheme to live twelve years'in six, il. 


ore 
232, 


’ ll. 
23 


141, a 10 
Myrmecides, his curious works in miniature, i. 378, 
ae 5 


Myro, a statuary, ii. 245, a. 18 


N. 


tN aris, of Lacedemon, his horrid crucliy, il. 28, 
-13 
Natick: Jumes, personates Christ, ii, 118, a, 19 


Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, his false accusers pu- 
nished, li, 420, a.2 


Narses, a bookseller, disturbs Justinus, i ie 196, a, 4 
Nassouf Bacha; son of a Greek priest, made grand 
Vizier by the Empéton Achme ct, il, B44, a. 29 


INDE X. 

Natholicus, King of Scotland, loses his life by his cu- 
riosity, it. 7.1, a. 3. 

Nations afflicted and destroyed by insects, and other 
small and contemptible things, ii. 507, ch. 53 — 

Native of Toledo, capable of enduring the greatest de- 
grees of het, without being incommoded, LAs 
a. 23 

Nauclerus, Johan. his Chronicon, ii- 226, a. 32 

Nazianzen, pregnosticates the evil mind of Julian the 
apostate from his aprearance, 1,237, a. 3 

Needs, John, feretels his own death, and that of a 
Mr. Carman, ii. 219, a. 36 

Negro, the revenge of one on his master, it. 34, a. 1 

Negro boy, who aiter the age of three became dappled 
With white spots, 1. 12, a.30 

Negro girl bears burning coals in her mouth, i, 2, a. lo 

Nemrean games, il. 415. a.1 

Neoptianus, his «reat memory, 1. 154, a. 20 

Neriuss Phil. his great abstinence, i. 301, a, 4 

Nero born with bis feet forwards, ii. 279, a. 3 

his sccession to Claudius, li. 172, a. 6 

—— th» best of princes for the first five years, aftet- 
wards a monster of crimes and oppressions, it. 6, 
ai 5 

— - Compassionate when young, i. 209, a. 2 

——- deceived by the oracle, ii. B14, a. 1s 

—— takes off an oppressive tax, Ii. 102; a, 4 

—— his vanity and love of fame, acd ae da ee 

—-— delighted with flattery, ii. 143, a,2 


-———~ his impatience at reproof, ll. 147,8.7 


—— his absurd customs, li. 84, a. 14 


~--— cuts off his beard, and consecrates it to Jupiter, -. 


i. 38, a.-13 

— Wialuiiadicn prodigality to his minions, it. a Ay7 

~——. his expence and deep gaming, 1 66, 

~—— his fine house described, ii. 322, a. ‘hs 

-—— his vast expence to cut 4 eanal from Avernus to 
the Tiber, ii. 86, a. 6 

-——- his mother’s love for him, i, 246, a.2—- 

e-—— his atrocious murder of Ins miother, ii. 14, a. 6 

kills his wife, ii. 20, a. 4 

—— terrified by his conscience, ii. 492, a. 7 

his desire to have a representation Of the burning 

ot Troy, ii. 

—— presages of his death, i li. 300, a. 22 

—— hjs impiety and death, il. 3, a. 9 

Nerva, Cocceius, succeeds Domitian, 11,179, a. 13 

Nerva, Emperor, vomits at the sight of blood, 1, 178, 
a.Q 

Sachin dies in a fit of anger, i 184, a.5 

Nestorius, his heresies, ii. 262, a. 35 

Neville, George, made Bishop of Exeter before twenty 
years old, ii. 498, a. 7 

-— his prodigious feast at being installed 
Archbishop of York, jt. 43, a. 3, : 

Norfolk, Thomas Duke of, never did an injury, i. 
279, a. 4 

Norgate, Edward, the good advice of a Frenchman ta 
him, i. JOS, a. 2 

Norhingerus, Oswald, makes one thousand six hun- 
dred dishes, and incloses them in a pepper-corn, 
1.380, a. 21 

Nose, a man conceits his as fone” as an elephant’s 
trunk, j. 148, a. 10 

Mostrils of a family uncommonly cold,.i.2, a. 6 

Novatus, his heresy, ii. 268, a. 21 : 

Niscasius, a blind man, a philosopher and divine, 
i. 24, a. 14 

Nice, taken by the Turks by stratagem, ii. 470, a.15 

Nicedorus, lawgiver to the Mantineans, ii. 214,a. 19 


ed 


——— 


$84 a. 


at earn killed with his wife’s consent, — 


li. 192 a. 325,42 
——-——--—~ deposed, and dies a ‘monk, 
11, 193, a. 5G 


Nicelag. 


i 
‘ 
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Nicelas bites off his tongue to preserve his Chastity, 
Ty, BaF aR. 2 
Nicholas I. Pope, prohibits marriage to the clergy, 
ii. 203, a. 107 
Nicholas IL. Pope, ti. 207, 3. 160 
Nicholas Lf. Pope, ii. 208, a 192 
- his concubine-delivered of a mon- 
/ ster, 11. 282, a. 8 
Nicholas IV. Pope, died of grief, 11. 205, a, 195 
Nicholas V. Pove, foretels his advancement to the 
Chair. 2900-2 
—-—~— — built the Vattcan, 1. 209, a. 214 
his good fortune in one year, il. 


—-- = 


402,.a;27 

Nicholas, an heretic, his heresies, il. 259, a 2 

Nicholaus, an architect, recoycis a natural lameness 
by @ fortunate fall from a tower, i. 463, a. 9 

Nichomachas, a painter, it. 244, & 1p 

Nicias, a painter, li. 259, a. 2 

Nicor, a statue of him/falls on his enemy, and kills 
him, i. 134, a. 28 

Nile. the mbabitants near its £ill very deaf, 1. 163, a. 4 

its head unknown to the ancients, il. 74, a. 8 

Nineveh, its vast extent, li. 320, a. 6 

Ninus deprived of ‘his kmgdom aud life by the craft of 
Semiramis, ll. 35), a. 4 

Nizoldus lived ten years without sleep, it. 392, a. 15 

Numa, Pompilius, the Reman lawgiver, il. 214, a. 12 

———--— his regard tor religion, 1- 223,a 6 

- —-- alover of peace, |, 230, 4. @, 11 

Numantia, its gallant defence againstthe Romans 3 the 
jnhabitants destroy themselves rather than sub- 
mit, 11. 397, a. 6 

Numerianus, a schoolmaster, his valour 
restedness, 1. 393, a. 9. 


& 


and disinte- 


QO. 


Onszpt ENCE, to superiors, tustances of it, i. 267, ch.4 


Obelisks of Egypt, first made, ti. 499, a 21 

Octavia her bounty to Virgil, i. 314, 4. 20 

Octavianus, Cesar, fine eyes, and vain of them, i. 43, 
a.’ 4,9 

Getaviahus, Emperor.’ marked with, moles jike the 
stars in the Bear, i). 285, a. 10 

— succeeds Julius Cesar, il. 178, a2 

——-_-—--— his power over his army, ii. 409, a. 4 

+ omens of his victory, li. 302, a. 34 

— his secret writipg, ii. 475, a. 11 

the dream of his physician, ii. 290, a. 6 

thedream of @, Catullus concerning him, 
ii. 290, a. 7 . 

_—_----—— his discontent with his high station, ii. 

; 136, a. 5 

:.- spotted on the body, i. 21,4. 10 

fond of dice, ii. 565, a. 10 

Offa, Prince, blind till seven, and dumb till thirty 
years old, ii. 398, 2.65 2 

Offa's Dike made by the Welch, ii. 321, a, 8 

Offley, Rob. his charitable gifts, 1.517, a. 14 

Okeley, William, his distresses at sea, ii. 462, a. 7 

Olaus, King of Norway, reformer of his people, ii. 215, 
a. 18 : 

Old women, the sight of them hateful and fatal, i. 18, 
a. 24 ; ‘ 

Olive oil produces faintings, &c. 27,805 

Olgiatus, Hieron, bears torments with fortitude, 1. 343, 
a. 138 ‘ 

Olybrius, Emperor, ii. 181, 4. 54 

Olympic games, ii, 415, a. 2 

Olympias, her deceney at her death, i. 202, a. 13 

Oporinus, a-printer at Basil, like in person to Henry 

6 VIDE i. 55, a. 17)5 il 257 5 ae 2 

. ‘Oporinus, reads in his sleep, ii, 387, a. & 


we 


—_— 
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Ophioneus blind every birth-day, ti. 296, a. 17 

O,ium, taken in great quantities, 1. 469, a. $,11 

Oppianus, the bounty of the Emperor Caracalla to 
him,i. 312, a. 3 

Oppianus, grammarian and poet, ii. 229, a. 21 

Oppression and anmercitulness, li. 39, ch. 12 

Oracles, their evasive and doubtful answers, ii. 312, 
eh. id 

Oretes kills Mitrobales for reproving him, ii. 148,a. 11 

Orange, Prince William of, lost his taste by a wound, 
1; 3674 avd 

Oratory, eminent masters of if, 1200,,choy . 

Orgiagon, Pr. the revenge of his wife on her ravisher, 
1,331, a. 18 

Orizen, his heresies, ii. 260, a. 9 

Origen, St. his great inidustry, 1, 395, 8 5 

-— gelded himself, 11. 271, a.7 

Origin of the saying, “ God bless you!” according to 
some Cathoiics, it. 866, a. 45 

Orleans, the bastard of, his earty courage, i. 216, a. 18 

Orestes and Pylades, their friendship,. 1. 252, a, 4 

Oromazes, his enchanted egg, 11. 133, a. 3 

Orpheus, Prince of Lyric poets, SBIR ark , 

Qsman, Emperor, killed by his uncle Mustapha, ii. 
196s a. &6 A 

Osarius, Don Diego, a young nobleman; his hair turns 
white with fear, i. 180, a. 13 

Osorius, }lieron. his history of the Portuguese naviga- 
tions, ii. 226, a. 37 

Qssuna, Duke of, his imprudence, ii. 69, a. 5 

— tricks the Jesuits, 1.310, a. 10 

Ossura, Duke of, relieves a galicy-slave for Owning his 
theft, 1. 225, 4.5 

Osyris vows to keep his hair, i. 34, a 9 

Otho, his rashness loses his army and empire, ii. 135, 
a oO 

Otho, his flatteries to obtain the empire, il. 143, a. 1 

succeeds Galba, 11.179, a. 8 

resigns his lite and empire rather than shed his 
subjects blood in avar, i. 230, a. 18 

——— wore his beard long, and swore by it, 1. 35, a. 7 

—— his succession to the empire, ii. 182, a. 167 

—— ilies on Whitsunday, being cited by his sor to 
appear before the Tribunal of Christ, ii. 422, a, 16 

—-— hisexemplary justice, ii. 223, a, 13 

Otho IL. Emperor, ti. 182, a. 68 

Ocho LL. Emperor, ti. 152, @. 69 

OcholV. crowned Emperor, ii 184, a, 80 

Otho, Marquis of Misnia, cited by the bishop to ap- 
pear before God, 11. 240, a..14 

Overbury, Sir T. poisoned by the Earl of Somerset 
and Lady Essex, 1. 164, a, 710) 7 

Oversights Of eminent persons, it. 67, ch. 21 

Ovidius, Naso, the poet, i. 231, a. 10 

Owen, Mrs. her charitable endowments, i. 319, a, 24 

Owen, Tudor, marrics the widow of Henry V, by his 
fine person, 1. 45, a.14 

Owl, one saves the lite of the Emperor of the Tartars, 
il. 452, a 15 


P, 


ere 


Pacuss, the Athenian, his fraud and perjury, il. 95, 


HM 


a.14 
Patie, Richard, his gueat Jearning, i. 368, 2.8 
Pacuvius, Calavinus, his crafty cevice to-get the fa- 

your of both the senate and people ot Capua, ii 

, 852,,a.6 PP By ata. at 8 
Pacuvius, a Latin tragic poet, 116 230,a.9 0 
Painters, an account of the ancient’oués, ii. 239, ch, 12 
Paleologus, Emperor, cured ofa disorder by vexason, 


| th AO Dg Bs Aasulins ek eye hie 

Pallas, the freed-man° of Claudius, his intolerable 
pride, ii. 128, a, lo. Bade tw y ; L s i 

Palsy produced at pleasure, i. 17/82 “oremee 


4A2 Paly., 
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Palyn, George, his charitable gifts, i. 318, a. 18 

Pamphylus, a fine painter, ii, 240, a. 10 

Panthea, her beauty; i 47, a. 30 

Paper, first invented, i, 374, a.15 

Papinianus, a lawyer, dies rather than plead for vil- 
lany, i. 272, a. 18 

Papyrius, Lucius, the first who set up a sun-dial in 
Rome, ii. 498, a. 7 . 

‘Papyrius, his pleasant cheat of his mother, who wanted 
to kmow the transactionsof the senate, i. 389, a. 4 

Paracelsus, a wonderful cure performed by him, ii. 
464, a. 16 

his boast of making men immortal, ii. 133, 

a. 7 - 

Parchment, first invented, i.374,a.15, 

Parents plagued with uudutiful children, ii. 13, ch. 5 

aia. rigorous and unnatural to their children, ii. 7, 
ch. 3 j 


Paris, the miassacre of the Protestants there, ii. 44, a. 3 

Parishes, their first division, ii..449, a. 27 

Parmenio, the ingratitude of Alexander and Polyda- 
mus to him, il. 150, ae7 

Parr, Q. Catherine, her dreadful quarrel with the Du- 
chess of Somerset, ii. 139, a. 7 


Parr, Thomas, one hundred and fifty years old, i. 192, 


a. 17 
Parrhasius, a painter, his pride, ii. 129, a. 14 
—--—+-— his deception Of Zeuxis, a pain- 
ter, li. 240; a.8> 
Parrot, one gets Leo out of prison, ii, 452, a. 16 
Parrots curiously instructed, i. 387, a. 7 
Parsons, Walter, seven feet four inches high.i.60, a. 2 
Parthenis, a murderer, discovers himself in his sleep, 
i, 129, a2 : 
Parthenoptus, his beauty, i. 44, a. 1 
Parthians, their law for incestuous Kings, ii. 165, a. 5 
Paschal I, Pope, first created Cardinals, ii. 203, a. 99 
Paschal II. Pope, ii. 207, a. 165 
Paschytyres, King of Crete, his extravagance and po- 
verty, 11. 51, a. 2 
Pasetes, his magical tricks, ii. 270, a 20 
Patagonians, their great stature, i. 61, a.1o 
Partridge, Sir John, games with Henry VIIL. ii. 66, a.4 
Patience and command of passion, 1. 332, ch. 31 
Paties, Jac. his body torn from the grave and dragged 
through the streets, i. 118, a.5 
Patriotism, signal instances of it, i. 231, ch. 6, ; 
of a Spartan woman, i. 234, a. 17 
of a Piedmontese serjeant, i. 255,a.19 , 
Paulina, Lollia, her.costly dress, ii, 63, a. 1 . 
—-— artfully seduced to commit adultery 
by priests, i. 163, a. 10 ior 
‘Paulus Samosatemus, his heresies, ii, 26}.a.10 
Paulus, the Theban, the first hermit, ii, 498, a. 3 
Paulus I. Pope, ii. 202, a. 94 i 
Paulus II. Pope, first honoured the cardinals with sear- 
let gowns, ii. 209, a. 217 by oa hsb 
-- ——<>— presages of his death, ii. 302, a. 39 
Paulus 111, Pope, predicts his son’s death, ji. 207, 
a. 14 ne Antlers 
eee COMMits incest with his daughter, ii. 
210, a. 226 Tee Ee Roe 
Paulus IV. Pope, founder of the Inquisition, ii. 210, 
a. 230 
Paulus V. Pope, ii. 211, a- 249 Bi 
Pausanias, King of Sparta, his reverence for religion, 
i294, ac41 : 
-_- his contempt of luxury, 1. 301, a. 8 , 
.— adjudged to be starved to be death 3- his 
mother’s zeal to have his sentence executec, li. 9, 


a. 12 


5 his mistress by mistake, ii, 453, a, 10 


GENERAL 


— the love of some for their children, i. 246, ch. 9 


IN: D E'X. 


Pausatnias kills Philip of Macedon to acquire renown, 
i, 195, a.15 1 

Pawlet, William, Marquis of Wincheser, his great 
age and posterity, i. 90, a. 5 

Peace, Temple of, described, ii. 322, a. 15 

Peace, lovers and promoters of it, 1 229, ch 5 

Pearls, the manner of finding therm. 1i. 249, a. 6 

Peasant attempts to drown his wife, who is saved By 
the assistance of her dog, ii. 458, a.26 : 

Pedaretes the Lacedemonian rejoices that 800 men ~ 
were found in Sparta more worthy than himself, i. 
234, a. 16 

Pelagius, the Heretic, born the same day with St. 
Augustin, ii. 259, a. ‘ 

his heresies, ii. 264, a. 23 

Pelagius I. Bishop of Rome, ordained death for Here- 
tics, ii. 200, a. 61 

Pelagius If. Bishop of Rome, elected without the Em- 
peror’s cov.sent, ii. 200, a. 64 

Pelopidas and Epaminondas, .their friendship and 
deaths, .i. 2823, a. 7 

Peilison compo3ed, in his 17th year, a Paraphrase on 
the Institutions of Justinian, i. 219, a. 24 

Pelusius, Fran. his escape from a well in which he 
was covered for seven days, ii. 453, a. 20 

Pepper and rhadish produce the cholic, i. 16, a. 13 

Perch de Scavedra, John, a Spaniard, his scheme for ~ 
introducing the Inquisition into Portugal, ii.” 
120. a 16 

Perciccas unable to conquer the people of Cappadocia, — 

who. destrey themselves rather than submit, ii. © 


397, a. 8 | 3 
Perfidy and treachery, ii. 153, ch. 48 4 
Perfumes, swooning caused by them, cured by horse- — 

dung, 1.171, a. 8 ' 
lergamus, its curious library, ii, 824, a. 2 . 


Periander kiils his wife, and burns his concubines 
alive, ii. 20, a. 3 

Phriander, the philosopher, his doctrine, ii. 251, a.7 

Perjury, and its punishment, ii. 94, ch. 30 q 

Pericles, his love of fame, ii. 124, a. 11 

——-— his eloquence, ii. 220, 4.2 

—---— his neglect Of Anaxagoras, and sorrow for it, — 
li, 152, 4.17 ; 

——-—- the first violater ofhis own law,ii 145,a.5 | 

his patienee at abuse, i. 332, a. 4 

had a large head, i. 33, a. 13 

his great virtues, 1. 292, a. 5 

his mourning for his son’s death, i, 482, a.15 

Perne, And.a repartee of his, ii. 501, a. 8 

-~—— killed with a jest, i. 111, a.’2 

Peronet, Ant. dictates to five secretaries at once, i. 87, 
a. 15 

Perses, his coveteousness, ii. 100, a. 8 | 

Perseus, his pride and base submission to P, Emi- ~ 
lius, il. 131, a. 4 

Perseus, Kigg of Macedon, loses his throne by fear, 
i. 1GA,\a.29 

eee killed for want of sleep, 
li. 392, a. 19 

Persian Magi hate mice, i. 17, a.-23 

Persian navy lost by fear, i.18],a.18  , 

Persians, their obedience to Xerxes, i. 267,a.9 

respect the mustachios, i. 36, a. 11 

———— their obedience to their King, i.269,a. 5 

Person who, having injured his right eye, did not 
.see when it was shut; but shutting the other, 
every thing became luminous, i. 162, a. 18 : 

Persius, A. the poet, ii. 232, a, 16 , ' 

Persons recovering after being thought dead, i. 124, 
ch. 31 


a 


‘Perspiration, remarkable insta nce of, in. a woman 


t 
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ertinax, Helvius, uncommonly unfortunate, ii. 175, 

a. 7 

Pertinax, P. AZ]. made Emperor, ii. 179, a. 19 

Peruvians, their obedience to their King, i 268, a. 8 

Peter, Emperor of the East, murdered, ii, 194, a. 67 

Peter the Great, of Russia, attacked by a dangerous 
fever, refuses to release nine malefactors, though 
solicited by the chief judge (as is customary in 
such times) i.'327, a. 26 

Peter-pence paid first to Pope Leo IV. ii. 203, a. 104 

Peter, Saint, crucified, ii.197, a. 1 ; 

Peterborough, a sexton there who lived to bury two 
generations, i. 9), a. 1 

Peters, John, his imprecation on himself fulfilled, ii. 
429, a. 6 

Petrarch, by his dream, chooses a physician for a 
sick friend, ii. 292, a. 20 ; 

— the vast memory ofa friend of his,1. 154,a. 18 

Petraunduras, Nich. lived fifteen years without eating 
or drinking, ii. 377, a.14 

Petrifaction, in the womb, instances of it, ii. 277, 
ch. 3 ; 

Petrus, King of Spain, and Henry his brother, their 
mutual hatred, ii. 24, a. 4 

Phagon, his vast appetite, ii. 57, a. 9 


‘Phalaris causes Perillus to be burnt, in the brazen 


bull be had cast, ii. 439, a. 5 

— his death, i. 8390, a. 11 

Phaneretus, exceedingly lean and slender, i. 89, 3. 9 

Pharamond, framer of the Salique law, ii. 213, a. 8 

Pharnuches, his cruel and foolish revenge on his horse, 
Ue. 84, a.9 

Phaulius prostitutes his own wife, ii. 20, a. 2 

Pherecrates, the poet, never had teeth, 1.37, a. 2 

Pherecydes, dies of the lousy evil, i. 107, a. 11 

Pherecydes, the philosopher, foretells events, ii.251, 4.10 

Pherenice, permitted to sit at the Olympic games, ii. 
447,a. 11 

Phidias, a fine statuary, ii. 243, a. 2 

Philagris, the Sophist, very passionate, i..186, a. 19 

Phileinon, a poet, dies with laughter, i. 187, a. 5 

Philetas, of Coos, wore leaden shoes to prevent being 
blown away, i. 88, a. 6 

Philip of Macedon, his good-nature, i. 340, a. 8 

nanan — virtuous ip youth, wicked and ha- 
ted in age, ii. 5, a.2 

—_—_—-- punishes ingratitude, ii. 150, a.8 

shot in the eye with an arrow dj- 

rected at him afar off, ii. 258, a. 1 

—— desires to be thought a god, ii. 


18, a.6 


ee 


man, i. 339, a. 3 


~—-— his patience at losing an eye, i. 
337, a. 9 
foriunate on his birth-day, ii. 285, 
a. 16 
—_- ——— his thought on human frailty, ii. 
398, a. 4 


eee 


causes the citizens’ of Abydus to 
destroy themselves, i. 397, a. 5 
his use of calumny, i:335, a. 13 


a. 10, 


—his remarkable good fortune, ii. 
400,4a,3 _ 


—— —— -————— kills Aratus for telling him his 


faults, ii. 146,a.3 

~—— forewarned of his death, ii.316, 4.25 

—— killed in the midst of his greatness, 
il..3837, a.19 

Philip, father of Perseus, takes Prinassus by a strata- 
gem, li. 466, a.'4 


——— 


Philip. I. takes upon himself the title of Emperor, ii- 


184,.a.79 


= 


——— regards the reproof of an old wo-: 


his triumph over a reviler, i. 333, 


54% 

Philip II. King of Spain, his patience, i. 332, 4. 8 
Philip II. King of Spain, died of the lousy evil, i. 106, 
a. 12 toot 


————_ ingenious device of a patriot 
to convey a censure to him, i. 234, a, 15. 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, his law for cutting the 
hair, 1.34, 4.15 : 

Phiiip the Good, his love and tender treatment of his 
wife, i. 237, a 15 

Philip, Ambassador to Charles VIII. made stupid by 
surprise, il. 79, a» 7 

Philip deValois, affronted by the Flemings, i. 197.4. 5 

Philippicus Bardanes, Emperor, il. 191, a- 24 

Philippides, his swiftness in running, i. 85, a.1 

Philippides, a poet, killed by joy, i. 188, a. 15 

Philippus Viceromes, afraid of thunder and lightning, _ 
li. 179, 4.3 ; 

Philippus, Jul. his succession to the empire, ii. 110, a. 8 

Philocles, a poet, his head shaped like asugar-loaf, i. 
33, a.14 . 

Philomelus, Onomarchus and Phaillus, their sacrilege 
and punishment, il. 4, a. 18 

Philopemen, his mean appearance, 1, 52, a. 2 

-— his valour when wounded, i. 345, 8. 7 

the respect paid him, ii, 447,87 

Philosopher’s stone, vain attempts to discover it, ul. 
87, at L1, . A 

Philosophers, the most famous amongst the ancients, 
ii. 250, ch. 16 pte 

Philoxenus, a glutton, his wish, i. 193, a. 4 

Philoxenes, a painter, ii, 241, a. 16 . 

Phocas, Emperor, first confers the Popish supremaey 
on Bonifacius III. ii. 191, a. 19 

Phocion, his love of peace, i. 229, a. 4 

the degeneracy of hisson, ii 12,4. 11 

refuses the rich gifts of Alexander, and ex- 

tols poverty, 1.393, 4. 11 

— the respect paid him, li. 447, a. 9 

Phocus, a common soldier, seizes the empire, ii. 191, 
a.19 

Phocyllides, poet and philosopher, ii, 228, a. 7 

Phoenicians the first navigators, 1. 373, a.7 

Phraates murders his father, and is murdered by his 
son, li, 15,a. 8 

Phryne, her desire of fame, ii. 123, a. 3 

her art to discover the best work of Praxiteles 

the statuary, i. 310, a. 9 , 

her beauty, and its power, i. 46, a, 25_ 

——— attacks the chastity of Zenocrates im vain, i. 
328, a. 5 

Phrynichus, made a General for his poem, ii. 355, 
a. 18 

Physiognomy, persons skilful therein, ii, 236, ch. 11 

Petruccius, Jo. Mich. could write in the dark, i. 161, 
a.13 

Pierre Landais, a taylor, and in the service and favour 
of Francis, Duke of Burgundy, hanged for abu- 
sing his power, ti. 344, a. 31 

Pig, the sight of one produces faintings, i. 16, a. 11 

Pigs made to perform a concert, i. 384, a. 41. 

Pigeons carry letters, li. 473, 4.1, 23 474, a. 7 

Pimentel, his wealth acquired by cheating at. play, ti 
65,a.1 ; 

Pindarus, the Lyric poet, ii. 228, a.13 

Pinto, Ferd. Mend. his misfortunes, ii, 175, a. 11 

Pisander fears he shall meet his own ghost, i. 150, 2.18 

Pisanus, the Venetian Admiral, killed by anger, i. 184, 
a7. a” 

Pisistratus, his ambition, il. 122, a. 4 

—--—— his crafty advancement of himself, ii. 355, 

ae 17 te rhe 
——- his mercy, i. 294, a. 16 


_ Pismires destroy: a city, ii. 507, a5 


Piso, his crael and unjust seatence of three men te 
death, ii, 26, a 2 
Piso, 
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Piso, Lucius, killshirm to conceal his confederates, i.390 Polycletus, a statuary, ii, 245, a 12 . 
2.10 Polycratus, his singular good fortune, i. 400, a. 5 
Pittacus, his law against drunkenness, ii. 214, a.11 - his vast success, and final adversity, 11. 333, 
his shrew of a wife, ii. 25, a. 6 a. ‘T1 iy | 
Pittacus, the philosopher, his tenets, il. 250, a 4 --his death ‘foreseen by his daughter, in a — 
Pittachus, his gentle revenge on Alceus the poet, ii. 297, dream, li. 291, a. 32 
a. 3 Polyerite killed byjoy, i. 188, a,.18 - 
Pity and compassion, instances of, 1. 209, ch. 21 Polydamus, his great strength and stature, i, 74,,a. 26 


Pius I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, a. 10 i - kilied by the falling in of a cave, i. 111, a. 
Pius II. Pope, allowed the clergy to marry, ii. 209, Polydorus, astatuary, ii. 244, a, 8 


a. 210 Polycuctus, Spheitius, his corpulency, i. 89, a 2 
— his advancement foretold, ii. 300, a. 21 Polvgnotus, apainter, i. 239, a.5 2 
Pius IIT. Pope, ii. 210, a. 221 Polymnesier, his swiftness of foot, i.86,a. 13 °- 
Pius IV. Pope, died by venery and luxury, ii. 210, Polystratus and Hippolides, alike in person, fortunes, 
a. 231 ; and ‘death, 1.56, a. 22 
----— his ingratitude to Cardinal Caraffa, ii. Polyxena, her beauty and virtues, i. 47, a. 29 
152,a.16 Pompey, his love of fame, il. 126, a. 19 


Pius V. Pope, commanded whores to be married or Pompey the Great, bis boasting, 1. 133, a. 6 
whipped, ii. 210, a. 232 - his regard co religion, i. 273, a 2 


his resignation in pain, i. 344, a. 2 —_—— _ -—___———hhs respect to Posedonius for his 
~——— dissatisfied with his dignity, ii. 137, a. 9 learning, i. 363, a. 4 

Pius VI. Pope, ii. 211, a. 256 Serene |e — honoured by the Romans, 
Pizarro, conqueror of Perv, his very mean birth, ii. 331, lin 442, a. 10 

a. 12 — his death, ii. 316, a, 22 
Plague depopulates Spain in the year 1600, i. 105, a. 1 Pomponius, his courage and love for his country, i. 
Plague in Italy, during which a man foretells who Will 2inwi Baap ari 8 

die, havine seen them in a trance, 1.124, a. 3 Pomponius, Atticus, his dutifulness to his mother, 
Piague discovered by a taste of urine, i. 168, a. 8 1, 249, 4.2 ; , 
Plants and fiowers, made to rise from their ashes, 1-981, - his love of learning, 1.363, a. 7 


a. 24 - his surprising escape, lt 451, a. 10 
Plantagenets, one of them became a ploughman, il. Pont, Capt. ravishes a young woinan, who kilis him, 
337, 2.9 i 1. 163, a. 9 
Plantagenet, Arthur, dies with joy, i. 1s6,a. 1. Pontanus, Lud. his vast memory, i. 153, a. 12 
Plantin, Christ, printer at Antwerp, ii. 257, a. 3 Pontianus, bishop of Rome, a martyr, it. 193, a. 18 
Platerus, his father marries at seventy-three, and has Popes, the manner of their election, 1. 413, a. 3 
six children, 1. ¥ol, a. 4 Popes and bishops of Rome, the order of their suc- 
Platerus, Jo. reads in his sleep, ti. 388, a. 9 cession, 1h FO7,,. ‘chn3d 
Plato, the honours paid him, i}. 447, a. 6 Popiel, king of Poland, and his queen, poison all the 
Plato and Xenophon, their envy of each other, i. 199, nobility, and are destroyed by rats, 1. 112, a. 21 
a7 -Popilius, Lena, his embassy and behaviour to Antio- 
——- respected by Dionysius, |. 363, a. 3 chus, ii. 213, a.1 
—-—- his temperate suppers, i. 275, a. 8 Pork, poisonous to Guainerius, 1..16, a. 8 j 
the founder of the academic philosophy, ii. 253, Porsenna, king of Hetruria, his bounty to the Ro- 
a.16 ‘ mans, i. 311, a.3 , 
—— deformed, 1,53, a. 11 Portia, her maganimity and love for her husband 
Platius, M. burns himself with his wife’s body, i. 237, Brutus, i. 24], a. 13 
a. 6 : Portuguese youth, a genius in language and literature, 
Plautus, the comic poet, a journeyman baker, ii. 230, though without the aid of education, i. 216, a, 23 
a. 3 Posodonius respected by Pompey, 1. 363, a 4 
Plutarchus, his biography, i. 224, a. 7 Postel, William, lived one hundred and twenty years 
Plica Polonica, a terrible disease in Poland, A. D. 1567, without grey hairs, i. 91, a. 11 
i. 106, a. 12 ‘y Posteriors, a man thinks his made of glass, i. 149,. 
Pliny the elder, his death, ti. 72, a. 4 ae ee 
Plotius’ betrayed to his murderers by his. perfumes, ii-. Potocova, a gentlemanof Poland, of vast strength, i. 73, 
360, a. 1 f a 16 
Plotinus, his dving words, 1. 401, a. lo Poverty courted, and: riches despised, i. 392, ch. 49 
Poet, one who composed in his sleep, ii. 386, a3 | Poulteney, John, his actions when asleep, il. 386, a, 2 


Poets, Greek and Latin, account of their works, ii. 226, -Praxiteles, a fine statuary, Hi. 343, a.3 


ch. 9 , - his curions statue of Venus, i. 310, a. 6 : 
Poison, taken for food, ii. 460, a. 12, 13- Predictions of Astrologers, and Oracles, instances of 
— instances of its being taken without hurt, ii, 458, their fallacy, ii, 312, ch. 10 ; | 
ch. 41 ; . Predictions of events, li, 303, ch. 6 
Polcrastus, Sigism. marries at seventy, and has three, Preferment, conferred by accident and whim, i. $51, 
sons, whom he lived to make Doctors, 1. 101, a. 3 ch, 17 
Pole, Cardinal, loses the Popedom by his humility, i.” Pxemislas, success of his stratagem. for drawing his — 
303, a. $ enemies into an ambush, ii. 472, a. 20 
—-- — his friendship for Priali,i.'286,a.14 1 Presages.of good or evil for-une, ii. 295, ch. 9 7 


Polemo, his debauchery and reformation, i. 220, a. 4 Pride and haughtiness of some persons, ir, 126, ch. 38 — 
Poliarchus, his absurd burials: of his dogs and cocks,°° Priest, put to death for betraying a murderer, who had — 


ii. 85. a. 17 . + .sconfessed to him, and obtained absolution, il. 158, _ 
Polus, a fine actor, his uncommon method, ii. 246, a-20 } : 
a.4, ~~ .s)Priest.murders a woman after confession of finding © 
Polyhbius, ,his history, ii. 224, a. 10 2a some,money, i. 132, a.014 , : 
-Polycarpus, Saint, his gallant behaviour’ at his mar~’ Primaslaus becomesa King froma husbandman, i. 891, 
tysdom, i. 356, a 105 ii, 271, a4, ; a. 6 el f 


Printersy 


Printers, an account of the most 
ch, 17 

Printine, first invented, i. 871, a. 1 

Priscianez, Fran. printer at Rome, ij. 257, a.2 

Priscillianus, his heresies, ii, 965, a. 94 

Priuli, his generosity to the relations of Cardinal Pole, 
1.285, a.14 \ 

Probus, Emperor, killed by his soldiers for his.impru- 
dent speech, ii 373, a.9 


famous, - ii. 257, 


——— his aecidental election to the empire, ii. 335, 
a. 16 ‘ 
Probus, Aurelius, his succession to the empire, ji. 180, 
a. 39 
Procopits, his history of the wars of Belisarius, ii. 225, 
a. 22 


Prodigality, examples of it, ii. 51, ch. 14 

Promachus drinks 40 pints of wine at a sitting, and 
dies, ii. 59, a. 4 

» Propertius, Sex. Aur. the poet, ii, 231, a. 13 

Protogenes, a fine painter ; his works save the city of 
Rhodes, ii. 241, a. 13 

Proteus drinks two gallons of wine at a draught, ii. 59, 
a. 5 ; 

Prudence of some men in counselling, i. 307, ch. 25 

Psaphon learns the birds to call hima god, ii. 17, 
a. 4 

Ptolemus, son of Pyrrhus King. of Egypt, his valour, 
i. 348, a. 20 ’ 

Ptolemeus, King of Egypt, his parsimony,i. 276, a. 9 

PERV Brame on > his murders and incest, 


Piper He 
ii. 165, a. 3 

Ptolemaus, Kuergetus, and his son Alexander, their 
vast fatness, 1. 89, a. 7 

restrained from scoffing, i. 334, 


—_—— 


ai 4d 


his perjury and cruelty to his 
sister Arsinoe and her children, ii. 03, a.6 


GENER A‘L’ IN DEX. 


\ 


Ptolemzus, King of Cyprus, his covetousness, ii. 101, ° 


a. 2:2! 
. Ptolemzus Philadelphus, shed tears for joy, i.189, 
a. 22 . 
- -—— his boast of immortality, 


ii. 133, a. 5» . 

: ——————_-— his bounty to the Jews for 
the Septuagint, i.312, a. 11 

his immense Jibrary, ii. 324, 


a. 1 
Ptolemaus, Philometor, killed with joy, i. 187, 2. 10 
Prolemeus, Philopater, his vast ship, ii, 321, a.12 
Purging medicines, their strange effects on a lady, i. 

p- 16,a. 14 
— operate by smelling them only, 


p. 17, a: 17 ’ 
————+ by applying themoutwardly, p. 17, 


a. 18 . 
Purple dye, how first discovered at Tyre, i. 373, a. 9 
Pylades and Orestes, their friendship, i. 282, a. 4 
Pyramids of Egypt described, ii. 321, a. 7 

SS ————their magnicude and vanity, ii. 321, 

ma7 ye , 
Pyramis and Thishe, their loves, 1.173, a.3 
Pyrrho remarkably and yidiculously choleric, i. 186, 

a.18 , 

Pyrrhon the philosopher, his tenets, fi. 257, a 33 


Vyrrbus, King of pirus, his regard for health, i. 193, . 


op si ew 
————— —— -—— _the majesty of his countenance 
; ‘after death, i.48,a 1 bs 
. his eloquence, ii. 221, a. 7 
a had no teeth in his upper jaw, 


eee 
< 


i, 37,44 


—— —— _ --—_- —— the virtue of his toe, i. 1, a. 5 
———- —— his personal yaloar, i. 345, 
a. $ h : 
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‘Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, deceived by the oracle, ii, 313, 


a.g j 

Pythagoras, a Magician, ii. 269, a. 16° 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, his advice against anger, 
1. 306, a-5 


his tenets and death, 
ii, 256, a. 29 
Pythian games, ii, 416, a. 4 
Pythias and Damon, their friendship, i. 282, a.3 

Python marked with the figure of a lance, i. 21,a,4 


Q 
Q 


“UARRELS, bloody on slight occasions, ti. 137, ch: 43 

Quodea, the king of, kills his own father to enjoy his 
mother, it. 167, 4.21 

Quicksilver taken without effect, ii. 459, a.5 

Quincy in the throat cured by laughter, ‘ii. 462,a.4 

Quintilius, his succession to the empire, ii, 180, a, 35 


R 


Pevcainee: a French prince, his cruelty to-a young 
gentleman andayoung lady, ii. 33,a.24 ~ 
Rachoses, a” peasant, causes his son to be adjudged 
to death, tie 7):a.1 

Rainsus, Bernard, pretends to be the Emperor Baldwin, 
ii. 118, 4.9 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his first step to the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth, ii. 352, ae 5 

—— his extravagance in dress, ii. 64, 


a. 9 

Ramiras, his love of a monastic life, ii. 348,a.7 

Ramsay, Mary, an impostor, ii. 133, a.,15. 

Ramsay, Lady Mary, her charitable gifts, i. 317,a.15 

RXashness and temerity of some persons, ii. 134, ch. 41 

Rats dep: » date an island, ii. 507, a.3 

Rats ani mice destroy the King and Queen of Poland, 
1450 2, a 2 

Rats desuroy the Archbishop of Mentz, i. 112, a, 22 

Ravilhac murders Henry IV. King of France, ii, 335, 
a. 3 

Raymond, Mrs. affected by a distemper, when she 
hears thunder, i. 18, a. 30 

Raynerus, his wickedness founders a ship, ii. 400, a. 21 

Raynolds, Dr his great memory, i. 153,a.14 

Rayschachius, a General, dies at seeing his son’s dead 
body, i. 190, a.1 

Recompenses of nature for her Gefects, i. 22, ch.4 

Recoveries from dangerous wounds and distempers, ii. 
460, ch. 42 

Recreations some men have delighted in, ii. 504, ch. 52. 

Reeds, their roots eaten by the Ethiopians, ii- 373, a. 9 

Regillianus, his accidental election to the empire, ii. 
345,/a. 15 

Regiomontanus, his curious pieces of art, i. 377, a. 2 

Regulus, his victories and poverty, i. 395, a. 16 

Reichmut, Adolch, her escape from the gTave, ii. 449, 
a. 1 

Religion, theattention paid to it by some persons, i. 
292, chs.3 

Renatus, D. of Bury, lasesa kingdom, ratherthan for- 
feit his word, i. 265, a. 16 

Renatus, D. of Lorrain, his generosity, i. 274,a.20 

Kenovation of youth in old age, i, 102, ch. 26 


‘ Renzo de Ceri, his imprudence discovers a plot, ii. 70, 


a. $ 
Repartees and witty speeches, ii, 500, ch. 51 
Reproof impatiently borne, and cruelly punished, ii. 
146, ch. 48>. : 
—~ patiently taken 


from inferiors, i, 338, ch. 94 
Reasend, 
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Resemblance of some persons to others, i. 53, ch. 14 . 
-— in complexion, features, &c. no: perfect 
one, i. 57, a. 26 
Resolution and boldness, instances of, i. 351, ch. 37 
Restitutus could throw himself in a trance at pleasure, 
1.397, a. 4 
Retaliation for offences, ii. 438, ch. 37 
Retirement prized more than honour, ii. 346, ch. 16 
Revenge, instances of, ii. 84, ch. 11 
light and gentle, i. 296, ch. 22 
Reuz, Maria, delivered of sixteen boys ata birth, i. 81, 
a. 24 
Reynolds, Dr. his vast application to study, i. 365, a. 2 
Rhadagissus,!Gen. of the Goths, his army perishes 
through fear, i.181, a. 20 
Rhodius, his desire of life in the midst of torment, ii, 
1415: a6 6 
Rhomilda, her treachery punished with death, ii, 157, 
a. 13 
. Riarius, Pet. his luxury, ii. 54, a. 6 
Rich, Lord, loses his Chancellorship by the mistake of 
his servant, ii.432, a. 6 ; 
Ricardius, Nich. his large and thick skull, 1.31, a. 1 
Richard |. frames a code of naval laws, ti. 214, a. 9 
—-——— envied by Philip of France for his valour, i. 
200, a. 13 
his magnanimity to the man who killed him, 
i. 292, 2.6 
—~ his bounty te two Knights, i. 313, a. 12 
_ Richard 1. omen of his fall, 11. S02, a. 35 
—— -—— his grief athis Queen’s dearh, i. 190, a. 3 
- aPrince of fine person, i. 45, a.13 
Richard III. deformed in body and mind, i. 53, a. 12 
. gets Dr. Shaw to preach in his behalf, i. 204, 


— 


a. 4 


- his hypocrisy, i. 210, a. 3 

-e . tormented by his conscience, ii. 491, a. 5 

___.—__- his ambition, murders, and death, ii, 124,a.5 

Riches despised, i. 392, ch. 49 

Ridge, Thomas, his charitable legacies, i. 517, a 13 

Risio, his favour with @. Mary; his insolence and 
death, although forewarned, ii. 176, a. 13 

Robert, Emperor of the East, dies of grief, ii. 194, 
a. 68 : 

Robert, son to William the Conqueror, his misfortunes, 
ii, 175, a. 8 

Robert, King of France, his patience, i. 332, a. 1 

Rodericus, King of the Goths, his search for hidden 
treasure, ii. 100, a. 7 

Rodolphus I. chosen Emperor, ii. 185, a. 83 

Rodoiphus Austriachus, Emperor, discovers a cheat- 
ing inn-keeper, i, 8307, a. 4 

Rodolphus, Emperor, his mean apparel, i. 275,a.4 

Rodolphus If. Emperor, ti, 187, a. 99 

Rodolphus, Duke of Austria, summoned to the Tri- 
bunal of God, ii. 418, a. 4 

——_— punished for his dis- 
loyalty and perjury to Henry LV. ii. 93, a. 5 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, his advancement for ma- 
king short prayers, ii. 354, a. 13 

Roger, Archbishop of York, his pride and ill manners, 
ii, 129, a.15 : 

Rogers, Mr. his charitable legacies, i. 317, a. 17 

Rokeby, Ralph, his charitable gifts, i, 315,a. 3 

Roman matrons, their love for their country, 1. 396, 
a, 4 

Romans, undaunted by defeats 1.335, a.7 

—lose their supplies by a mistake, ti. 434, a. 18 


li, 359, a. 19 } 

their reason for binding rods round their 

axes, ii. 359, a. 17 

their marriage ceremonies, ii. $62, a. 40 

-—-—-—- their behaviour at the trial of criminals, 1i. 
258, & 12 


Fe ettiaadenl 


GENERAL 


— their punishment for luxury and cowardice,, _ 


INDEX. 


Romans, worship their own city, fi. 3675 a-7 
— their manner of declaring war, il. 360, a. 28 
great drinkers, il. 62,a. 10 
———— their ostentation of dress, ii. 64,a.7 
——_—-——— ancient, wore and respected long beards, i. 
36, a.9 
“ kill Telemachus, a monk, for reproving them, 
ii 147, a. 8 | 
Romanus, Emperor, his idleness, ii. 76, a. 5 
— supposed to be poisoned, ii. 192, 


a. 41 

Romanus II. Emperor, drowned by his wife, ii. 192, 
a. 46 

Romanus III. Emperor, died blind and in exile, ii, 193, 
a. 54 

Romanus I. Pope, ii. 204, a. 116 

Rome saved by geese, ii. 434, a. 6 

-~—-— its Capitol described, ii. 321, a. 10 


Romulus kills Remus for deriding his infant city, ye 


197, a. 6 

Ronquillo, the Spanish ambassador, his advice to 
James II. i. 307. a. 10 

Rope-dancing, extraordinary, i. 83, a. 5 

Rosamond, causes her husband Abon:us, King of the 
Lombards, to be killed, and poisons his murderer, 
HN. 22,a.3 

Roscius, a fine actor, ii. 246,a. 4 

Rose, the smell hurtful to some persons, i. 15, a. 2, 
23;16.a 3 

—— thesmell of one produces sneezing, i.171,a. 13 

Roses, a boy marked with the figures of three, i. 21, 
a. 9 


Ruverus Leon, presages his future greatness, ii. 302, ~ 


a. 33 ; 

Rubea Blanche destroys herself for the loss of her chas~ 
tity, 1, 329, ad. 10 

Rubrius, Flavius, lis boldness at his execution, i. 401, 
a. 7 

Rudolphus, Emperor, burns an impostor, ii. 117, a. 7 


Rudolphus, King of the Heruli, his foolish behaviour — 


in battle, ii. 84, a, 13 


ee 


Rudolphus, Earl of Hapsbourg, his humility, i. 303,a, 4. 
Rue, its smell or sight unbearable, i. 16, a. 4 , 
Ruffs, first worn in England, ii, 144, a. 11 
Ruffus Ac:erius forewarned in vain of his death, ii. 169, 
a. 9 
Running with great swiftness, i. 85, ch. 21 
Rupe, Scissi John De, burnt for Antichrist, ii. 209, _ 
a. 203 
Rupert elected emperor, ii. 186, a. 90 
Russel, John, first Ear! of Bedford, his fortunate ad- 
vancement, ii. 353, a. 7 er 
Russian burying caves, where the bodies,do not cor- 
rupt, i. 121, a. 15 ; eh 
Ruthal, Bishop, his mistake causes his death, ii. 69, 
a. 4 
Rutilius, despises banishment, ii. 494, a. 9 
R.an, Mathew, an impostor, ii. 120, a. 15 , 
Rye, in Sussex, God's judgment on oppression trans- 
acted there, li, 40, a. 4 
S. | 
7 
Saina, Poppa, wife of Nero, her pride and extra-_ 


vagance, il. 52, a. 11 - 
Sabinianus I. the last of the Roman Bishops, ii. 201, 
a. 66 ‘ 


he 


; 
¥ 


Sabines cured by burning a goat’s beard, &c. i. 171; f 
a. 9 z: 


Sabinus, a soldier, small in stature, his incredible ya- 
lour and prowess, 1.349, a.26 | ; 
Sabinus Calvisius, his treacherous memory, ii. 81, — 

ar 4 aq 


| 
| 


Sabinus, 
te 


iy 
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Sabihus, Bishop of Canusium, drinks poison without ° 


harm, ii. 460, a. 15 abe 4 

Sabinus, Matcius, killed himself, i. 186, a. 20 

Sabellicus M. Ant. could see in the dark, i. 161, 

Dee ope hy 

Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, his prodigality in youth, 
and reformation, i. 242, a 9 

Sactius, King of Spain, recovers from vast fatness, 
i. $9,°a,° 4 

Sacrilege, ii. ch; 1 . 

Saguntum, when overpoweréd by Hannibal, the in- 
habitants destroy themselves, i. 397, a. 7 : 


St. Jago, Admiral, his shipwreck and distresses, ii, 491, 


a AS i 
Saladine forbids any pomp at his funeral, i) 398, a. 9 


‘-———- the degenezaty of his son Noradine, ii. 12, 


4, 8 
. & * « / . 
Salisbury, Roger, Bishop of, runs mad, i: 191, 2. 8 
Sallustius, the prefect, never did an injury, i. 280, 
a. 13 


. 3 
—~ 


his historical writings, if. 224, a. 11 

Salmoneus imitates the thunder of Jupiter, ii. 406, 
a. 6 , 

Salmasius, Claud. his great learning, i. 369, a. 13 

Sartipson, “Agnes, a witch, ii. 265, a. 1 . 

Sancho, King of Navarre, refuses any share in the 
plunder of his enemies, ii. 393, a. 2 

Sands, James, 140 years old, and his wife 120, i. 99, 

. a. 15 

Sandwich, a ship, five of the crew murder the cap- 

_ tain and all the rest, i.142, a. 25 

Sanquhar; Lord, hanged for murder, i. 39%, 2.6 

Santius, King of Castile, his gerierosity to his father’s 
friend, i. 273, a. 17 

Sapores, his army destroyed by gnats, ii. 507, a 1 

Sappho, -a poetess, ii. 227, a, 5 

Sardanapalus, his effeminacy and epitaph, fi. 160, a. 5 

Sarizanarus, a poet, his ample reward for six lines, 
1. $18, a, 14 : 

Sarpi, Father Paul, had vast perfections of sight and 
taste, i. 167, 4.1. 

Satyrus, an actor, teaches Oratory to Demosthenes, ii, 
247, a.8 gee 


, Saunderson, Dr. his surptising faculties to compen- 


Sate blindness, i. 26, a. 22 
Scevola swims loaden with atmour, li. 248, a, 4 
Scevola, Q. the first who exhibited a combat! of lions, 


li. 408; a. 11 
— his immoveable friendship for Marius, 3. 355, 


a. 4 
Sceevola, M. holds his hand in the fire til] consumed, 
without emotion, i. 342,a.4 Bieta 
caliger, Joseph, got Homer’s Iliad arid Odyssey by 

_ fote in twenty days, 1,161, a.6-_ pee 
———~ = — his great learning arid aceoniplish- 
ments, i. 368, a. 4 ne 


ne ‘ 


his application to study, i. 365, a. 7 

could see in the dark, i, 161, a. 5 

Scaliger, Jul. Cesar, his great learning, i. 366, a. 3 

+— his skill in physiognomy, ii. 236, 
i . : / 


—~—--— 


a. 1 
a.3 "a , MyUR es 
Scammony taken witho-tt effect, ii. 450, a3 _ 
Scanderbeg the Great, his body dug up, and. his bones 
preserved as reliques, i.118, a.7 0 8 
Scanderbeg, of Epirus, marked with the figure of a 
swords t,o. Nacru aes ? 


Scaliot, Mark, his curious lock, key, and chain, i, 378, 


: : eee sei cet omod TL vinia 
~————— his unusual countenance in battle, i. 185, 


—s— neverslept more than two hours in a 


" night, ii. 392, a, 12 


8 ans = Es pris > Wao wild Z. 
— — his ‘mrothei’s dream. ‘concerning him, ii, 
é 291, a: 1S ‘ . ; > 
ASO L, 152 
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8 * Ot «) .eas Sone oki s ; 
Scaurus, Aim, clears himself of the charge of corrup- 
tion, il. 9 5 ey: 9 ve tom > ¥ 
me CoG Theat ii. 592, a.14. 
his reproet, and reformation. of his sony 


_—— 


= Hi 
i 202,.a. 36 lan . 

Scedasus, his hospitality, 2nd ungrateful return, il. 
148, a, 2 et Rae, o. 

Scenick plays’ at Rome; ii.416; a. 5. 

Sceva, Cassius, his incredible, yalour and wounds, i. 
346, a. 12 P 


> 


Schah Abbas, King of Persia, Causes an adulteress to be 


Cut fo“picces, if, 162, BP. 
Schah Sefi, his barbarity to his own family, and re- 
fined torture of his enemies, ii. 343 a,.26 ... 
Schegkius, Jac. his application to study when blind 

“and old, i. 366, a. 15 aoa 
Schiveiken, Thomas, his activity to supply 
his arms, i. 22, a4. 1 ‘ gine 
Schonbergerus, John, blind and vety learned, i. 24, 
5 Ee — - 
Schrevia, Appollina, lived several years without eat- 
iag or sleeping, ii. 374, a. 1 ‘ 
Sciatica, cured by music, ii. 235, 2.12 
Scilunus, his advice to his eighty sons on his death- 
bed, i. 248, a. 11 , ah Me, ' 
Scipio Africanus, the dégéneracy of fis son, ii. 10, a.1 
triumphs over his accuser before 
the Senafe, ii. 90, a. 4 f o 
- —~ the first Roman who shaved, i. 36, 
a. 40 ; Sean 
his love for his brother, i, 2574 


the loss @ 


ee ee 


a. 14, 
a. 22 
210, a.9 


saves his father in. battle, i.253, 


weeps at the fall of Carthage, ing 


gallantly opposed at Numantia, ie 


397, a. 6 Oh 
-—~——-—-—-——-- his Chastity and generosity, i. 329, 
a. 8 thes just 
ean cut from his mother’s womb, ii. 
279, 4.5 : 


Scipio Nasica suffers for a jest, i. 197, 4. 7 
_——— his honesty and worth, i. 280,a, 8% | 
——-— his worth neglected and overlooked, its! 
Taa5 ex 100, x , a alk 
~ his advite for moderation, i. 306, a. 8 “ 
S ipic, P. instances of his self-confidence, i. 360, a.t 
Sclerus Bardus, his strength and valour, i. 342, 4. 8 
Scopas, astatuary,li 244,44 
Scopelianus, his eloquence; ii.99%, 4.15 
Scornful dispositions, of some men, i, 196; ch. 16 
Scorpions depopulate cities, fi. 507,a.3__ pts hh 
Scorpions, spiders, and flies, eaten by way of penancey 
Pe A A: De RP wate oD cau tt  ais 
Scorpions aridasps serve for food in Ethiopia, ii. 3724 
a, 2. . 


—ae 


ae 


‘ Scots, their method of indicting offenders, ii, 359, 


a. 16 
Scot, John,, his long fasting, ii. 375, a. 7 : 
Scotus, Johan, Bufied alive in a trarice, ii. 397,,.a.3 
Scroop, Sir Gervase, his escape from death, ii. 451,a.9 
Seurvy first arose in Denmark and Norway, A, D. 15304 
i. 106; a. 9 . : 
Seyllias and his daughter destroy the fleet of Xerxes, 
~ by their skit in swimming, ii. 249, a. ae 
Scythians, their custom, for revenge, ii. 358, 4:10, 
-- — become effeminate by a disease, i. 106,a. # 
- their emblematical mbassy to Darius, iis 


ve BLO, &, 2 

Seamen discoverers of n.w countries and passages, ii. 
217, ch. 6 > Sigesy ¥ RY. we ; o* ag 

Secret ways ‘of Mispatching ang writing letters, ii. 473, 


ch. 44 eo 
48 Seeretsy 
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Secrets, men unable to keep them, ii. 179, ch. 56 
_ faithfally kept, i. 388, ch. 47 

Secundus makes love to his mother, and causes her 
death, -i. 101, a. 10 

Selden, John, his great learning, i. 370, 2.2% 

Seleucus, son of Laodice, marked with the figure of an 
anchor, i. 21, a. 3; ii. 287,4.3 

Selzucus, King of Syria, parts with his beloved wife 
to his own son, i. 246, a. 4 

his intended canal from the Euxine te the 

Caspian Sea, ii. 87, a. 7 

discontented with royalty, ii. 197, a. 12 

Self-confidence of some men, i. 360, ch. 39 

Selkirk, And. his living on an uninhabited island, and 
escape thence, ij. 454, a; 23 

Selymus I. his cruelty to his father, and usurpation of 
his tnrone, ii. 15, a. 7 

his Cruelty to his brothers, ii. 95, a. 11 


S$elymus II. Emperor, effeminate and voluptuous, ii. 
195, a. 81 


-———. poisoned his father, i il. 195, 4.79 

Semedo, Fran. Alvarez, his long beard, 1 35, a: 2 

Semiramis, her incest with her son, ii. 165, 2. 2 

— first introduced the castration of boys, 
ii. 499, a. 20 

om——————— by craft deprives Ninus of his life snd 
kingdom, ii. 351, a. 4 

Senators of Rome, their sectecy, 1.389,a. 3 

Seneca, his vast memory, i: 152, a. 10 

“———-—— wrote good moral precepts, but trafisgressed 
them in his practices, il. 145, a. 4 

Septalian library, ii 325, a. 10 

Septuagint, the bounty of Ptolomzeus for the transla- 
tions, i. 312, a. 11 

— an account of that translation, ii). 401,a.24 

Serenus, L, Vibius, banished by the false accusation 
of his oWN son, il. 13, a. 2 

Sergius, his valour, after losing his right hand, i. 346, 
a.10 

Sergius I. Pope, taxed with adultery, ii. 202, a. 85 

Sergius II. the first Pope who changed his name, ii. 
409. &. 26 ; ii. 203, a. 103. 

Sergius III. Pope, imprisoned his predecessor, 11. 204, 
a.122 

Sergius IV. Pope, ii. 206, a. 148 

Serpents, the fondness and docility of some, il. 443, 
ch. 38 

-——-—— a woman delivered of two, ii. 282, a. 7 

- ~-—= their bite haimless, ii. 460, a. 14 

— depopulate a country, ii. 508, a. 6 

Serranus, afterwards Pope Nicholas V. his singular for- 
tune, ii. 402, 4.27 

Sertorius, his ambition and overthrow, ti 121, a. 2 

his ability in swimming, ii. 248, a.3 

s——__— his love for his mother, i..253, a. 27 

Servants, the love of some for their masters, i. 237, 
ch. 12 

Servilius Varia, his idleness, ii. 76, a. 2 

Sesostris, his pride checked by the remark of a captive, 
yi 399, a.Q 

his design of joining the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, ii 86, a. 3 

Severinus I. Pope, ii. 201, a. 72 

Severus, Alexander. obtains the empire, ii. 181, a. 52 

a———-—- his death predicted, ii, 306, a. 12 

his reverence for religion, i. 224, 


a. 14 - 

——-—— +——-— his heavy taxes, and pina riches 
‘gained thereby, 1 ii. 103, a. 12 

his- “contemplations on bios ied 


be eee 


his power over his army, 1.409,4.5 
ee takes Mouny Taurys by means of a 
pork SNOW; ti, 405, a. 8 


~_ 
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Severus Alexander, presages of his death, it aol, 
a. 27 

Severus, Aurel. Alexander, made Emperor, i ii. 180, 
a. 25 

Severus, L. Septimius, presage of his greatness, ii. 297, 
a. 10 


—— 


made emperor, ii. 179, a. 21 

Sextus Pomponius, cured of the gout, ti. 462,a 5 

—— scorns. to take unfair advanta- 
ges of Octavianus and Anthony, i 264, a. 11 

Sozzinus,Bart. unable to speak his embassy, 1. 203,a.19 

his agility, i. 82,4. 3 

Sfortia, drowne d, although forewarned in a dream, iis 
2944.14 

Sfortia, Fran. D. of Milan, his virtes, and the wicks 
edness of his sons, ii 12, a. 10 

Sfortia, Galeacius, sends a letter after his death to his 
brother Lewis, i. 327, a. 2 

——-— h.s majestic appearance, i. 49, a, 12 

Shah Abas I. King of Persia, struck with the repties of 
a young man tending a flock of goats, commits — 
him to the kan to le educated, i. 266, a. 18 

Sharus, a Knight, his dislike of a bad neighbour, 1. 
178, a, 10 

Shaw, Doctor, his shameful behaviour in St. Paul’s, 
i. 204, a. 4 

Ships, their first inventors, i 373, a. 7 


————— 


—— 


Sheep found al ve after being bur ed under the snow 13 


weeks and 4 days, ii. 394, a. 30 

Shipwrecks, and distresses occasionéd thereby, ii, 475, 
ch. 44 

Shooting, accounts of men famous in that art, ii. 258, 
ch. 18 

Shore, Jane, her beauty, penance, and death, i. 46, 
a. 24 . 

Short-writing invented, i. 374, 4, 13 

Shute, Joseph, had a new tooth at the age of 81, i. 1o4, 
a.7 

S cily, the massacre of the French there, ii, 43,4. 2 

Sidecita, Michael, a magician, it. 269, a 15 

S.donius, the poet, seized with a fever eyery pin 
day, ii. 284, a.1 

Sigebert murdered for his lenity, ii. 158, a. 4 

~——---—— Kis Chronicon. it. 226, a. 28 

Sighs, a murderer betrayed by them, i. 131, a. lo’ 

Sight, excellent and defective, i. 160, ch. 3 

—-—-- curiosities concerning ft, 1. 48, ch. 10 

Sig:smund I. King of Poland, his forgiving temper, i 
294, a.12 

Sigismund, King of Hungary, his boasting and over- 
throw, ti. 133, a. 9 

S'gismund, Emperor, his singular method of reward- 
ing a favourite, ii.174, a. 4 

—--—__——— his worth and misfortunes, ii. 186, a. 92 

Signatures and marks of the bodies of some men, 1i, 


286, ch. 7 

Similis, General to Adrian, his love of retirement, ii, 
348, 4.5 

Simuel, Lambert, 


an impostor, proclaimed King of 
England, ii. 119, a. 13 ' 
Simon‘des, the Lyric poet, ii. 228, a. 11 

Simplicius I. Bishop of Rome, ii, 199, a. 48 

Sinit#, their absurd treatment of their gods, ii. 83, a. 2 


Siny etree, his effeminacy and voluptuousness, iio | 


160, a.2 
Sisinnius 3. Pope, ti. 202, a. 88 
Sivardus stupified by Greek, ii. 79, a. 
Sixtus I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, a. 4 
Sixtus II. Pope, forgive Bassus, his enemy, t, 337,818 7 
——-—-— Bishop of Rome, martyred, ii.198, a. 24 
Sixtus III. Bishop of Rome, got anun with child, ii, 
199,445 
Sixtus 1V. Pope, founder of the Vatican, ii ii. 2095 
a, 218 
_ Sjatus 


( 
: 
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Sixtus V. Pope, Wednesilay his fortunate day, ii, 210, 
a, 233; ii. 286,a.20 __ | 
Skull of a man, that could bear.a coach to run over it, 
og ie 895 Be 45 “gt 
Skulls without sutures, i. 32, a. 9, 8, 9 
Sleep, instances. 01 persons walking and doing their bu- 
Siness in it, ii Js6, ch. 23 
—— its continuance for months and years in some 
persons, and others who have lived long with- 
outit, i. 390, ch. 24 ; 
Sleepers, the seven, who slept 196 years, ii. 391, 
a. 7 
Sleeping girl, curious account of, ii. $95, a. 22 
Sleiden, Johan. his history of the Reformation, ii. 
226, a. 34 
Slothfulness and idleness, i. 76, ch. 24 
Smelling, its acuteness in some, and culness in others, 
i. 169, ch. 7 ; mA J 
Smith, his innocence of a murder discovered 20 yean 
after he had suffered for ityi, 180,a 9. bowt't 
Smith, Nich. sees an apparition, ii. 299, a. 16 
Smith, Sir Walter, murdered by his young wife, i: 
133, a.19 ae 
Sobriety and temperance, instances of them, i. 800; 
ch, 23 
Socrates deformed, i. 52,a.3 
——+——- plays with. his I.ttle child, i. 249, a. 18 
— used to play on the harp, ii. 505, a. 5 
w————- his virtues and doctrine, ii. 252, a. 13 
~——-—— his evil aspect, ii..237, a. 4 
+ his evenness of temper, 1, 355, a. 5 
Soldier, the body of one found, with wounds seeming 
_ fresh, 248 years after burial, i. 120,,.a.8 
————— one eats and digests stones, i. 13, 
168,a. 9 ; 
Solomon. discovers boys from girls in a company of 
children dressed alike, i. 307, a. 2 
Solon, the Athenian Lawgiver, ji, 212; a.2 
=——-- advises Croesus of the vanity of riches, i. 399; 
a5 
— his fondness for learning, i. 362, a. 9 
his opinion of cajamity, ii. 495 a. 19 
the first encourager of whores, ii. 499, a. 24 
-—--— his love for his san, i, 246,.a.3 
Solon, the philosopher, hjs tenets, ii. 250, a. 2 
Solyman, che magnificent, Emperor, ii. 105, 4. 80 
—— ——-~ his punishmentof treachery, 
although he profited by it, ii. 156, a. 9 | 
his perjured behaviour to 
94,a 3 
his cruelty, ii 26, a. 5 
. -——--— his wishes, i, 193, 4.1 
Somerset, Eart of, and Lady Essex, their adultery, 
murder of Sir'T. Overbury, and miserable lives 
‘when marred, it. (64, a. 12 
Sonds, Sir G. his younger sen murders his elder, ii. 
23, mW! 
Sophocles, the tragedian, disgovers a thief by a dream; 
ii, 228, 4,145 203, a, 22 
— killed with joy at the success of his play, 
ij 18694 Planaisee< 


a. 343 


his Grand Vizier, ii. 
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Sophonisba, her tranquil reception ef the poison sent — 


by her husband on her wedding day; i. 402, 4.2 - 
‘Sostratus, an archichect, his device to be remembered 
, by posterity, ii. 323, a. 2 : 
Soter, Bishop of Rome, ii, 197, a. 12 gots 
Sound of a bell, or a veice, produces fainting, &c, 

cou i, 18, a. 26 J ‘ i 

Sounds, their effect on some persons, i. 18, a. 32 
Sous, a General, saves his army by his matchless ab- 

Stinence, i. 302, a. 11 “| UB: ; 
Seusa, Manuel de, a Portuguese, Goverzor, 

wreck and distresses, il. 478, a. 4 - ‘ 
Spain depopulated with a plague in 1600, i, 105, a. 


his ship- 
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Spain, the King of, being angry with God; forbids 
prayers forten years, i, 186, a. 21 
Spaniards, their ervelties in America, ii. 31, 4.21 
_ Spanish women tond of yellow hair, i. 34, a. 11 
Sparrows depopulate Media, ii. 508, a. 7 
Spartans, their customs to their guests, ii.357, a. 2 
—————'théir custom to excite to sobriety, ii. 357, 
a. 3 hg | t 
————— Woman unconcerned at losing five sons in 
the service of their country, i. 233, a. 12 
+ their wish to their enemies, i. 193, a. 5 
Spartineus weeps for joy, i, 199,a. 8 ‘632 
Spartacus overcomes the Romans by a stratagem, if. 
467, a. 8 ° t vol? ; 
Speech, backwardness of, in the som of the emperor 
Ferdinand II, i. 39. a. 5 ) 
—~—-— performed without a tongue, i. 39, a. 1 ’ 
lost by fright, i. 39, a. 4 i.tn 
~~~ the power of it taken away by modesty, i. 203; 
a. 19 
————~ curiosities concerning it, i.38, ch..9 
defective, cured by passion, ji, 185, a.19 
Sperthies and Nicolaus, the Spartan patriots, i. 228, a. 9 
Speusippus, the philosopher, ii.253, a..17 , 
Sphere of silver, a curious one, i..378, a. 2 a 
Sphere, artificial, invented by Archimedes, i. 374, 
a.17 
Spider swallowed without harm, ii. 459, a. 2 
Spider’s web. saves Foelix the presbyterian from his 
pefsecutors, 11. 402, a. 29 . 
Spiders eaten for pleasure by a young woman, ii. 459, 
a.9 
Spira, Francis, his despair, ii. 493, a.41. 0 | 18 
Spirits, their apparition to seyeral persons, ii. 422, 
ch. 34 2 
Spitamanes murdered by his wife, who is banished for 
hercrime by Alexander, from whom she expected 
reward, ii. 22, a.4 { : mie 
Spitigneas II, Prince of Bohemia, his regard for justice, 
1,022, a.10 ‘; 
Spittle of a man preserves cattle and sheep from wild 
beasts, i. 166, a. 11 
- of some men medicinal agajnst serpents, i, ch. 13 
a. 4 ; 
Sprackling, Adam, Esg. his barbarous murder of his 
wife, 11.19, a.1 
‘Spurina, a beautiful young man, deforms himself, i, 
45,a.115 i1.428,a 8 
Stamat, a thief, robs $t. Mark’s church, ii, 109, 2. 10° 
Statins, Papinius, the pvet, ii, 282, a. 18 
Statuary, blind, i. 165; a. 2 
Statuaries, and their works, ii. 243, ch. 13 ; 
Stephanus I. Bishop of Rome, beheaded, ii, 198, a. 23 
_ Stephanus IT. Pope, si. 202, a, 93 bs 
Stephanus 111. Pepe, brought in worshipping of: 
iMages, 11. 202, a. 95 
Stephanus LV. Pope, ii; 203, a.98» 
Stephanus V. Pope, ii. 203,01 4Ben soe Bee 
Stephanus *VI. Pope, abrogates the acts of hie prede- 
at A@CSSOR,’ 11. 208y-e. 2a Ys Yad 
Stephanus VII. Pope, ii. 204, a:.127. 
———— --—- his revenge an 
_ . of Formosus,.ji.37,a.Q 50505 > 
Stephanus VIII. Pope, ii. 205, a. 190, 
Stephanus 1X. Pope, 11. 205, a1 158 --- - 
Stephanus, Robert, printer at Paris, ii. 2575 a. 
Stephens, Henry, Charles, Robert, Henry, ,and Peul,; 


7 


the dead body 


printers at Paris, ii. 257, a. 6 
Stert,. Maria, at the age of 75 years had two new 
. teeth without pain, i.lo¢,a. 8. - , ; 
Stesichorus, the Lyri¢ poet, ii, 228, a. 6-— nin 
Stevinius, Simon, invents sailing coaches, 1. 372, 


Sis TRO8 


2. 4 f ri . 9 
Stigand, Abp. of Canterbury, hig perjury, ii. 94, 2.9. 
> ij 422 Stilpen, 


oo 
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Stilpon, the Philosopher, | li. 258, a. 15 

Stone found inthe brain, 1. 32, a. 15 ' 

Stone-eater, or true Lithophagus, . te rt 9 a le 

Stones taken from the tongue, i. 38, a. ce 

Stones found in the heart, 1.58,a. 3, 

Stones eaten, i. 168, a. 6; Ys 169, a. 104 

Stones’ extracted from human bodies, ‘i 

—~—— formed under the tongue, as well ds other 
parts of the body, 1, 107, a.23, 94 ’ 

Stoneclift, two brothers of extraordiniury weight, 1, 90, 
4.15 

Story, John, his behaviour at shis execution, ii, 398, 

; ard 

Stourton, Lord, hanced in asilk halter, i. 321; ‘a. 5 

Strabo, father of Pompey, killed by lightning, i, 111; 
a. 3 

Strabo ‘could: see objects with -his naked eye 133 miles 
distant, i, 160, a.” 3” 

Strabo, Pompey’ $ father, like*his slave in person, i. 54, 
a. 4 

Stradella, a musician, causes the daggers to drop from 
the hands of his assassins, li. 235, a, 14 

Strasburg clock ‘described, i. 282, a. 30° é 

Stratagem of an Italian to save his life, ii. 458, a. 97 

Stratazems used: in war, ii. 465,ch’43 ° 

‘Straton and Nicocles, their rival voluptuousness and 
Geaths, ii. 160, a. 4 

his advantages from sickness, i. $95, a. 12. 

Straton and his son saved by a faith ful servant, 1. 258, 


1.8, 2. 16, 17, 


a."2 ” 
Stratonica, her absurd’ fondness of flattery, ii. 84, 
a 12 : 


Stratonice, her vain attempt on the chastity of Cam- 
babus, ii. 88. a.1 © 

saan te WF vast and uncommon in some persons, i. 71, 

: c 

Strepsiades, his skill in physiognomy, 11.238, a. 12 

Strutton, William, his numerous issue, i. 80) a 4. 23 

Study, intensely applied to, i. 864, ch: ay mi 

Stupidity, instances of it, ii. ny, ch. 25 

Suarez, Fran. could’ say all St. Augustine’ - works by 
rote, 1. 153, a. 18 . 

Succesful and fox testiate persons, ‘i. 397, ch. 53 

Suetonius, his lives of the Emperors, ii 225, a 15_ 

Sugar, its beneficial effects deseribed by Dr: Slare, as 

used on food and all sauces, i. 134,'a. 9 

Sugar baking and boiling” ‘frst discovered, i. 3749 
a. 14 i 

Sulpitia, flics with her habband, Lentulus, into ba- 
nishment, i 1. 240 ¥a.-7 

Sulpitius deprived of the priesthood, i..323, a. 3 

Superfoetation, instances of it, 1.79, a. 19, 20 

Suttons eRichard, ‘his charitable esa: pain i. 315, 
arg 

Sweat;.a man who could perspine fat Basse is 1, 
at 

Sweating sickness in England, iio a Ter * ; 

‘Sw pti of some men in’ walirte,’ ridings we. i. 85, 
eG 13 

Swimmers, an account of some skilfal, - ii 248, ch. 15 

Sy barites, their stranyé voluptuousiiess and” ‘easy! dé- 

voutTehtp h.161,aa. 4 ! ‘I 

Sylia, L: Dictator, causes 24, 060 men ‘to be put to 
death, il. 26,a.4° 

panawone —— his’ body: destroyed by, lice,’ ie Anote 
a. 115) 198; a 93! cua 

tema Bis disposition told by’ as pines 
nomist, 11. 238, a. 13. } 

eer pi his goad tonrive, i 46s ks 

—— —resigns his dignity, fi: ‘Bae, .6 

—_——-——_ ec his Valour: encourages. ma Sol- 
dicis, 19945,.a.2 sib eecealieeaed ab 

Sylla, his heavy taxes in Asia Minor, : ii. rpg fa: 2 

Sylla, Corn. sees ap ap paritions ti ii. 426, a Te 
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Sylverius, Bishop of Rome, Secale banished, iis 
200, a. 50 

Sylvester 1. Bishop of Rome, appointed by Constantine 
to wear a crown Of gold, ii. 199, 4. 33 

Sylvester Il Pope, a great encourager of learning, ij. 
206,.4. 140 

a —— his contract with the Devil, ii. 315, 
a. 20 

Sylvester IIT. Pope, i ii, 206, a 152 

Sylvius, Doi. Duke of Venice, the pride of his wife, 
HW. .207. ao 

Symmachus I. BisHop of Rome, ii 20, a. 52 

Syricus I. Bishop of Rome, ii.199, a. 39 


Z 


Tierrorsiry of some menintrusted with secrets, i. 


388,-ch. 47 . 

Tacitus, Annius, his wipes sce to the Empire, ii. 180, 
a. 37 

Tacitas, the Historian, heapected? by Claudius the Em. 
peror, i. 364. a. 37 

Tacitus, Corn. his historical wens $,*1 225,a, 14° ° 

Talbot, Sir Thomas, and Loid Berkeley; the long 
law-suit between their families, ii. 137, a. 1 


Tamas Shaw} destroys all the citizens of Ispahan, in- 


revenge for their disobediencé,-ii. 38, a. 18 
Tameriane, his great strength, 1.72, a. 22 
—— his generosity to his enemy, 1. 271, a. 8 


aties, ‘ii, 468, as*]d* 

—— reproves. Bajazet for’ ‘unthankfulness to 

God; ti, 149, a. 4 

had fine eves, i. 43, a. 5 

"Panered, his ¢etierosity to his uncle, 1.279, at6 

‘Taran:uia, a sei pent whose bite is cured by areace ile 
234, a.9 

Parpeia, her treachery, instead of reward, is punished 
with death, i. 158, a. 16 

Tarquinius K riscus, his aqueducfs, ii. 323, a. 18 

his reverence! pt rel: pine, I. 


ee 


202, 


a. 10 


Ts edaig a killed with a fish-bone, i. 112, | 


12 


Tavis; delivered of three boys, each eleven’ inehes 


and a half long; and a. girl three inches,” cer, a 


a. 24° 

‘Fartarians, their manner of choosing a Prince, 11.414, 
a.4 

Tartary, Cham, of, his absurd custom after dinner, ii, 
84, a. 7 

Taftars, make cups of their father’ sskulls, i. 32, a. 10 

uste,the sense of .t exquisite in ‘sone, ‘til lost. in 
others, i, 167, ch:6 * * 

Tatianus, a great minmuck; ii. 4075 a. 9 

his heresies, jl. 260, a 


— his stratagem to get ese riehes of the Asi- 


Tatius, K. of the Sabines, pevnier by the tcedthery of 
Tarpeia, and then » Sap ther tO death, 11. 158, _ 


a. 16 as 
Taxes, imposed by sortie rapacious Princes, il. 102, 
‘eh. 33 , 
Tednest, the hospitality of its rear nse 227, a4 
Teeth, growing in the palate, i. 37, a. 9 a 
— uncommon im ge pa or “situation, i. 30,8 
ch. 8 . i . 


——— a foot long, 1) $8,2..18 
their number lessened since the plague in Temp. 
Ed. HI. 1.38, a." 20° 


red, &¢. t. 88, a. 17 
~—— Phereciates never had any, inis6, auahs canal 
——— — respected®by the ancients, i 28, a. 16° 
—& — swallowed ina combat, iv d8y a2 

Tclamon 


+ "customs of filing, and pee a? them lack 


+ % 
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‘Telamon bears the death. of his son with. fortitude, i. 
* 984, a. 5 
“Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, a. 8 
emerity and rashiness, ii. 184, ch. 41 
‘Temperance and sobriety, instances of them, i. 300, 
ch. 23 
Templars, Knights, all put to death, ii. 44, a. 4 
‘Temple, Esther, her numerous race, i. 79, a.18 
‘Terenitius, Varro, his ‘Modesty, i, 202, a.i1 
Terentius, the poet, ii. 230, a. + 
“Terpander, the harper, killed by a fig thrown into his 
mouth, i, 112, a. 14 
Tertulla, L. 137 years old, i. 92, a. 18 
Tertullianus, his heresies, ET RE” Ta © At 
a. 6° 
Teutonicus, Johan. a magician, li. 270, a, 21 
Thales, the Philosopher and Mathematician, ii. 250, 
a. 1 
~—-— his ingenuity, and love of glory, ii. 123,.a.4 
‘Thalma, M. Juventius, killed by joy, i. 188, a. 16 
‘Theagenes Thasius eat a whole ox in a day, il. 57, 
re-ee 
T heages learns wisdom from disease, i i. 385, a. 31 
Theban a os honour of temperance and frugality, 
i. 276, 
phittleauerd.: their villany and cruelty, ii. 32, a. 22 
Thief, hanged by a sheep he was stealing, i. 111, a. 1 
"Themistocies, his early wisdom, i. 213, a. 4 


ii. 271, 


230578," 1 . 
— ———-—. his love of glory, ii, 124, a.8 
——-———-——_ hs. contempt of riches, 1. 393, a. 3 


ean Nee his stratagems to deceive Xerxes, il. 
467,a.6° : 

ae -——————— to rebuild: Athens, .. 
‘467,47 . 


——— institutes cock- fighting, ii. 416, a.9 
——~———--——._ gricvesto dic at 107 years old, il, 142, 
a 12 


— 


his life saved. by a dream, ii. 294, a. 28 

-- poisons himself, rathe: than fight 
against his ung oreo countrymen, i. 2u2, a. 5 

Theocritus, the Poet, li. 229, a. 18 

Theodatus, his ingratitude to Amakasuntha, 11. 152, 
a. 13° 

Theodora, Empress, resigns her empire, ii. 193, a. 50 

Theodora ‘and Dydimus,lovers and martyrs, i. 174, a.6 

Theodorick, K. of the Romans, punishes unjust judg- 
es, 1. 321, a.1 


2 ‘ 


her son, i. 808, a. 5 

Theodoricus, K. of the Goths, disturbed by his con- 
science, ii. 490, a. 1 ; 

[rir impetg retains his seeret in the midst of torment, 

i. 890, a.12 

~—— s-~— his contempt of death, i. 402, a. 1 

Theodorus -I. Pope, ii, 201, a-7 

Theedorus JI. Pope, ii 204; atb7 

Theodorus, a a statuary, ii. 245, a. 20 

Theodosius, Emperor, his pager to Eudoxia, and 
his jealousy, i. 206,-a. 

— his respect tor his son’s| tutor, i. 364, a. 15 

— his industry and close application, i. 335, 


———-— reconciles a widow to 


a. 3 et 
———~— his envy, to Cyrus the Prefect, i. 199, a. 8 


840, a7 

— his. wrath against “Antiogh abated by mu- 
‘sic, ii. 234,a. 7. ; 

Theodosius the Great, the € degecieraty of his sons, ii.12, 
a. 1B. ’ 

a a signs. a paper without reading it, 
li. 184, a. 2 

——— ———— _ subject ito anger, i164, a. 4 

SaEEeaeniememmemine his Geath, lie. sae Ona ry 

twit 


—~— his debauched youth and reformation, i. 


——— pardons St. Ambrose fer opposing him, i. 


S49 
Theodosius II. Emperor, i is 190) 4.9 «~% a3 
+--+ his intense study i 393, a. 1p 

Pf bicerts tL. me made Empera by the ea ie ii. sobs 
a. 26 

Theodulphus, Bishop of ‘Odleans, released, from 2 prison 
» by his singing, liz 234,0a. 8 

Theognis, the Greek poet, ii. 228, a. 8 

Theon, a fine painter,,ii 239,.2. 1, 

Theophilus, Emperor,,. punishes the traitors who had 

“advanced him to the throng, liv 155, a7. 

tt 9 dies, of apelancholy, ii, 192, 
a. 36. 

Theophrastus unable to speak before the Athenians, 4 i 
308, a. 19 

Theophrastus, 
a.21 


—— oe 


the Philosopher, his tnt. ii. 254, 


his griefiat the thought of dying, ii. itty 

Poedbeuee his irreligion, ii.%3, a. 13 ) 

‘Theopompus, king of Sparta, his wise remark, i495, 
a. 4 

Thisbe and Pyramus, ‘their loves, is 188, a.3 

Thomas, Dr. Bishop of Salisbury,.curious anecdote 
respecting his absence of mind, and that of three 
of his friends, | TEND PE: ily © aes 

Thornborough, Bishop, the escape ‘of, him and his fer 
mily fiom death, 11. 452, a, 13 

Thracians mouinat a birth, and rejoice ata funeral, lis 
359, a. 22 

Thracians, their love of sloth, | 11.57.7 »,He.% 

Thucydides, his early love of. Besodatns, 1, 213, a... 

——-- hs writings, ji, 223,.a, 2 

Thunder and lightning, persons ead of, i: 179, a. 1, 
me 2? 

Thurw.y, Simon, his learning, pride, and i ignorance 
at last, 9 4x8, a.'8 

Tibarenes, the. man nursed when his wife i is delivered 
of a child, ii, 84, a.10 

Tiberius, Emperor, of vast strength j in the finger$,i. 74, 
a. 28 

———— ———— could see in the dark, i. 160,'a. 4 


——— popes whilst young, afterwards 
detestable, ii.6, a. 4 


—— his great worth, ii. 199, a..17 


ve 


~— 


£28 Sal He ’enih his advancement to the empire pre- 


dicted, li. 309, a. 26 


Sa Se Ss succession to Octavianus, ji. 


178, a. 3 


his aversion to flattery, i. 227, 
a. 9 a 
— -——~ — the flattery paid him, ii. 244, a.°7 
—-—— and Drusus, their love to "each 
other, i. 257, a. 13 
his hypocrisy, } i. 211, 4 
— tortures and strangles aman by 
mistake, il, 433, a. 11 
—-— “his slight resentmentof a conspi- 
racy, i. 207, ay 
—- his ee reproof of Diogenes the 
Grammar an, i. 297,a. 1° 
ate ci Ide and the priests of. 
Isis with death, for the seduction, of Paulina, ii. 
163, a. 10 


FE ee 
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- orders a man to be beheaded for 

“miaking glass malleable, i. 380, 4.18 
—————_ envies an artist for his Aingenuit ; 
and destroys him, i.198, a. 2 


son succeed him, ii- 175, a. 9 

Tiberius 11. famous for fading hidden treasure, ii. 4 ll, 
a. k » 

Tiburtius, - a priest, is: seen in. hell by Raparatus i ina 
trance, b 184, a. 2 


Tiburtus, Antiochus, bis skill in le ii. 287, 


a, 6 
“Tibullus 


————. endeavours in vain to’ have hs 


4 
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Tibullus, the Poet, ii. 231, #12 > ; m 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, his riches and bounty, 7. 
312, a5 - GM, MP RIEST ot RUGS, «4 

his fine person, i, 45, 2.16. 

-——+-——his pride and state, ii:131, a. 3° > 

——--——the chastity of his wife and his love for her, 
1, 330, a. 14 ahi Di 

————~—his contempt of the Romans, i, 197, a. 8” 

“his insolence and baseness after his defeat by 

Pompey, ii. 131, a. 3 “ ; , 

Tinianthes a fine painter, it- 240, 4. 6 


omenenadl 


Timoclea, her revenge on her ravisher, i. 931, a, 16 .. 


Timoleon, presages of his victory, i. 298, a. 12 

-————— honours decreed him, ii. 446, a. 9 

——-——— his love for his brother, i. 2957, a. 16 

———— his patience when abused, i. 337, 4. 7 

——_—— fortunate.on his birthday, ti. 985, a. 14 

his miraculous escape from assdsination, ii. 
453, a.19 

Timomachus, a painter, ii 941, a. 18 

Timon the philosopher, ii. 257, a. 34 . 

Timon of Athens, his misanthropy, i. 177, 4.8 

Timotheus, his vast skillin music, ii. 233, a. $ 

— his victories, i. 401, a. 12 

Tirabasus, his obedience eo the King, i. 267, a 1 

Tobicco first brought into England, ii. 500, a 29 

Toko shoots an arrow through an apple placed on his 
son’s head, ii. 258, 4.5 

Tomyris, Queen of the Massagetes, her revenge on 

_ the dead body of Cyrus, i. 87, a. 11 

Tongue, Curiosities concerning it, i. 38 

pas speech performed without it, i. 39, 2.12 

o~+— hair grows onit, i. 38, a. 2 

so jong as to lick the nostrils, i. 38, 4.1 


Tooth reaches from one end of the jaw to the other, i. > 


, 87, 8.9, 12 ‘ . 
Topham, Thomas, his vast strength, i, 75, a. 29 
Torments borne with fortitude, i. 340, ch. 35 
Torquatus, A- Manlius, causes his son to be put to 
death for obtaining a victory whcn ordered not to 
_ fight, ii. 8, a. 5 er reg ors et 
Torquatus, Novellius, advanced for his drinking, ii. 
354, a. 11 , : 
——  — ——— drank three gallons of wine ata 
draught, ii. 59,32.6 ; Tyas ae 
Torquatus, T. Manlius, punishes his son’s injustice, i. 
: 326, a. 22 ; 
—_—— -—__—_——-—_—— passes sentence on his own 
son, il. 8, ae 22 " z 
Torto.ses serve for food, furniture, house, and boat, in 
Caramania, ii.373,.4. 13 KS Sle ioe 
Tostatus, bis great learning and abilities, i. 367, a. 9 
Tosto, kills all his brother Harold’s Servants, and salts 
their bodies, 11. 24,47 Fi 
Totilus, King of the Goths, his immoveable justice, 
<9 he RO BRENT caeny VAG en. 
Touch, colours distinguished by it, i. 164, 2.1 
__—— the virtues in that of some persons, |. 164, ch. 5 
Towse, Nicholas, sees the apparition of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s father, 1.113, a. 35 ; 
Townsend, Col. dies and recovers at leisure, }. 4, 4.9 
Trajanus, M. Ulpius, Empéror, succeeds Nerva,ii-179, 
a. 14 : = , $ en com een on 
Bens his affability and humi- 
lity, i.804,a-9 ejprie® Ih bala 
EE sag Yate St ek Tous ae 98 his justice to s widow, 
ij. 321,a, 2. | Par NES BE RnR taba 
2 ae See BL — his friendship and con- 
fidence in Sutra, i. 284,412 0 ra 
hi vain attempt to join 
the rjvers Euphrates and vat ii. 87,8.9 — 
i fiids hidden treasure, 


ii. 431, 2.4 i ; <r k 
ae eae phy Ga his desire to perpetwate- 
nig name, ii. 125, @. 22 y 
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Trajanus, M. Ulpius, Emperor, his library, ji. $95, 2. 6 
———-——--—= betrayed and killed by 


the majesty of his persen, i. 48, a. 4. 

LY agri examples of petsons falling into them, ii. 396, 
«ch. 25 
Travelling with dispatch, i, 126, ch. 22 . 
Treachery and Perfidy, their reward, ii, 153, ch. 48 
Trelile, John, cured of lameness by a dream,ii.291,a,11 
Tiberius travels 200 miles in.a day, i, 87, a. 8 
Trincio, Conrade, his brutal revenge on the innocent 

“family of the Captain of Nocera, ii. 36, a. 4 
Triscalinus, his magical trick, ii. 267, a. g 
Tritanus,. a fencer, his vast strength, i. 172, a: 19 
Trivultio saves Milan by a stratagem, ii. 469, a. 13 
Trezenii, their hospitality to the Athenians, i. 277, a.2 
Tromperin, Anne, delivered of two serpents, ii. 289,2.7 
‘Trovillion Fran. a horn grows in his forehead, ii. 402, 


a, 28 

Truth, the reverence some persons have had for it, i. 
226, ch. 4 , 

Tudors, family of, Thursday their fatal day, ii. 402, 
Pag 3 ae 

Tuisco, first King of the Germans and Sarmatians, ii. 
914, 4.15 ~ 


Tullia commands her chariot to be driven over the 

_ dead body of her father, ii. 14, a. 5 

Tulliola, daughter of Ciceto, her body found entire 
1300 yeats after burial, i. 120, a. 10 


. Tullius, Serv. first coins money. ii. 500, a, 80 


Turks, their vain attempts to join the rivers Volga and 
Tanais, ii. 87, 2.10 ) 
. Shave the beard as a mark of disgrace, i. 36, a, 5 
Turkish Empéror, his generosity, i. 279, a, 12 
Turrianus, Janellus, his ingenious inventions, i. 379, 
a. 16 

Turso, Johan. summoned to God’s Tribunal, ii. 240, 
#,°12 

Tusser, ‘Thomas, his various occupations and ill sue. 
cess, ti. 174, a.3 ; 

Tyrrel, Sir Walter, kills V;illiam II. in shooting at a 
deer, li, 168,a. 8 

Tyrteéus rouses his soldiers to victory by music, ii. 233, 
a. 4 

‘Tyrteus, a Poet and great General, but deformed, i. 52, 
a. 9 


v. 


: . 

Vax expenses bestowed on unprofitable things, ii. 85, 
ch, 28 ‘ 

Valancas, or falls of snow, their fatal effecs tothe in- 
habitants of the Alps, 11. 378, a. 22 


Valens, Julius, his vast strength, i. 73, a.18 


Valens, Emperor, burntalive, ii. 189, a.5 

deceived by the Devil, ij. 315, 2. 19 
Valentinian I. Emperor, dies by a fit of rage, i. 184, a.6 
+—— his succession to the Empire, 


ii. 181, a. 45 
Valentinian I. his succession to the Empire, ii. 181, 
a. 46 
Valentinian HI. ‘his successicn to the Empire, and 
- death, fi. 191, a. 48 
Valentinius, an heretic, ii. 260, a. 5 
Valéentinius I. Pope, a man of exemplary worth, ii. 
. 203, a. 101 , . 
Valerianus, his succession tothe Empire, ii.180,a 32 
———_—_—— his great worth and goodness, i. 280, a. 12 
——--\——— the degeneracy of his son Gallianus, ii. 
li, a5 


— his fall and miserable death, ii. 341, a. 18 
Valerius Aurelianus; his succession to the empire, ii. 
180, a. 36 7 
Valerius’ Flaccus, his debauchery and reformation, i; 
220, 2. 20 e 
| Valerius 


Valerius Maximus, his flattering dedication, ii. 144, a.\6 
Valerius pe eg pulls down his fine house rather 
than offend his countrymen, i. 234, a. 14 ; 
Valesia, Claudia, Duchess of 
her death, i. 191, a. 7 
Valour and fortitude, i. 344, ch. 36 rm 


Varro, Marcus, saved by his’ friend Calenus, i, o88 
a. 13 ; 


- his statue set up in the'first public liv 

brary imRome, i.363,a.6 °... | 

Vatican built by Pope Nicholas V. ii. 209, a. 214 

library described, ii. 826, a..11 » ity tf : 

Vedius Palladio, originally a slave, his singular luxury 
in feasting, ii.57,a 14 dibs 

‘Velleius, Paterculus, nis epitome of Roman Hist. ii.224, 
a. 13 

Venetianello, a daneer of vast strength, i. 71, a.1 

Venereus, Ant. D of Venice, causes his son to die in 
prison, ii. 9, a. 138 ; 

Venetians put Marinus Falierus, their D. to death, ii. 
156, a.10 ' 


their liberality to Sarazanarus, a Poet, i. 313, 


a.15 ; 
Venice, Duke of, the ferm of hiselection, ‘ii. 412,a.1 
w--——— the Signiory of, their secrecy, i. 388, a. 1 
Ventriloquism, i. 40,a. 15 
Vermasen, John, tells colours by the touch, i. 164,a.1 
Verus, L. £lius, his expensive supper, li. 54, a. 1 
‘Vespasianus, Flavius Aur. Emp. succeeds Viteilius, ii, 

179, a. 10 . 
diene 


——- 
tousness, li. 101,a.13 

Vespasianus, Titus, succeeds Flavius Vespasian, ii. 
179, a. 11 


See . 


—his rapacious cove- 


— told he would be Emperor, when 
a boy, by a Physiognomist, ii. 238; a. 11 

————= ———-——. his advancement to the Empire 
foretold, ii. 305, a 5 

————- his dream concerning his prefer~ 
ment, i1.294,a.29 | : 

—————<=——<s === presage of his greatness, ii. 297, 2.9 

- ~—————- his debauched youth and reforma- 

tion, i. 220, a. 6 " iid 

—_——— — his slight revenge on an enemy, i. 
297,a.8 ° 

mneirrenne sermon SOS ety 1 Fi Be 0) OOS Lt 

—_————~— his humanity arid benevolence, i. 
291,4a.3 

————--——--—— builds the Amphitheatre at R. ii. 
323, a. i6 


CR ee 


his great clemeney, i. 209, a. 4 

ene ne his love for his brother Domitian, 
i, 256, a. 8 

———_—_-—_—_——— lays.a tax on urine, ii. 108, 2. 4 

— ——————— his skill in writing, ii. 407, a. 12 

_ builds the temple of Peace, 1i. 322, 
ae 15 ; 

| Vespasianus Flavius, his library, ii. 325, a. 5 

reforms the luxury of the Ro- 
mans, ii. 407, a. 11. 

—————— weeps atthe destruction of Jerusalem, i: 


Oe ae 


2t0,a. 10° : 
——-——--—— tired with tedious pomp, ii. 156, 
mt Titus, his unwillingness to die, di, 142, 
CG the mourning at his death, ii. 449, 
Viator Tul. abstains from drink all his life, ii. 385, — 
72 


Victoria Fabrienensis has new teeth and hair at 80 
“years ‘eld, i. 103, a. 3 é 

Victor I. Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, Ay Le 

Victor Il, Pope, ii, 205, a. 157 ° 
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Victor IH. Pope; poisoned ii. 2or, a. 163°" 
Vietorius, Laurent. a fine actor, ‘ii. 246, 4. 2 
Vieta, Fran. his intense study, i. 364, a. 1 . 
Vigilius Iy Bishop of Rome, degraded by the Empress, 

ii. 200, a. 60 

Villars, his» unnatural behaviour to, 

his wife, ii. 20, a. 7 
Villiers, Duke of-‘Buckingham, wears acoat werth 
10,000); ii. 65; a. 12 
nn ere ann none nnrenncemns Hig rise-to-tiches and 
honours, and his death, ii. 330, a 16 
a seworunnrn rates Sneemned Of: binidieat hes 
111296, a.3 ae , 


EE CS ee ae, 


and murder of, 


—~~-——- forewarned of his 
death, i. 115, a. 35 

a. Ce, eve wn TCE -——~--— forewarned in yain ef 
his assassination, ii. 167, a. 2 


a dupe to the phileso- 


ae ee 


pher’s stone, if. 87, a. 12 


Viper’s ficsh restores old age to strength and youth, 


i104, 4.6 ; 

Virgil, the bounty of Octavia to him, i. 314, 2.20 

——--— the Prince of Latin Poets, ii. 230, 4.8 |’ 

Virgil, Polydore, his history of England, ii. 226,a, 39 

Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, condemned for assert" 

ing the Antipodes, ii. 73, a.1 

Virtue, early appearance of it,i. 208, a. 15 

Vischerus, Jo. his indefatigable perseverance, i. 386, 

Nea j 

Vitalianus I. Pope, introduces, music in churches, ii, 
201, 4.77 le 

Vitellit, brothers, their leve and friendship, i. 256, 
a. 1@ ; 

Vitellius, A. rewards treachery with death, di. 158, a.17 

succeeds Otho, ii. 179, a..9 

— his excessive luxury and extravasance, ii. 

51, a.6 . 

his luxurious feasting, ii.54, a. 4 

—-- his death predictéd, it. 306, a.9 

Vitoldus, Duke of Lithuania, his cruelty, ii. 27, a. 8 

Vitus a Matera, a learned divine, exceeding fat, i. 89, 
a. 11 

Vives, Ludov. killed by a slight wound in the hand, 
i, 119, a 16% ; 

Vedemarus, Marquis of Brandenburgh, personated by 
a miller, who reig..ed three years, ii. 117, a. 8 

Voice remarkably strong, i. 39, a. 8 lo, 11 

curiosities Concerning it, i 39, ch. 9 

Volaturinus, Jo. Gamb, a curious blind statuary, i, 146, 
a. 2 

Volumnius, Titus, his friendship for M. Lueullus, i. 
288, a. lo | a : 

Voluptuousness, instances of it, ii. 160, ch. 49 5 

Volzerus, Margarite, went with child four years, iis 
276, a.3 | 

Vortigern, King, kills Vodine, Bishop of London, for 
reproving him, ti. 147, a. 5 } 

Vossius, Jo, Ger, his great learning, i. 3,-a,.19 


—e 


“UT 


Unapistaus, King of Poland, a dwarf and great 
warrior,’ i. 66; 211, 9 

Unchastity and lbidinousness, ii. 161, ch, 50. 

Urbanus I. Bishop of Rome, martyred, il. 192, a.17 

Urbanus II. Pope, a turbulent man, 1i. 267, a. 164 

Urbanus III. Pope, died with gricf, ii, 207, a. 177° 

Urbanus IV. Pope, ii. 208, a. 187 at 

Urbanus Vo Pope, poisoned, ii. 200, a, 204 _ 

Urbanus VI. Pope, ii. 209, a. 206 

Urbanus. VII» Pope,iii.ng1i,.a 294 

Urbanus VIIL, Pope, ii, 222, a. 242 


- 


Webs. 


852 


Urbanus VIIT- Pope, a bone found in his heart, iv58,a.8 
Uiban, Raph. his witty reply to two" cardjnals, i: eit 
a. 20 
Urbino Raph. born and died on a Geod-Friday, ii, 
236, a. 22 
Urine, voided by a woman fifty gallons a day, ie ony 
att? 
———+- retained for two months, 1. 107, a.17 
—--— the tasie of it dscovers pees infected with 
the plague, i 163, a.8 
Urracha, Queen’ of Atragon; her sacrilege and ¢ death, 
i. 2, als 
Usrsinu:. Fabius, dictates to five or six’amanuenses at 
once, even when a-child, i. 87, av 13 : : 
Us, his great loyalty} t: 262, a.6 
* Usanguejus, his great toyalty and fidelity, i262, 4. 6 
Usher, Archbishop, his great learning, 1.370, a. 21 
rane to read by his bane aunts, 


os 


i, 24, 2.13 


Ww. 


W avpven, Archbishop of Canterbury, his pran ori- 


gin, ii. 331, a. 10 

Walking in sleep, instances of, ii. 386, ch. 23 

Wallace, Dr. teaches dumb persons to speak, ii, 383, 
a. 438 

‘Walsingham, Bir T. his sayings, ii. 496, a. 10 

War, stratagems used in it, li. 465, ch. 43 

Warbeck, Perkin, an impostor; lin 119, a2 13 

W. ardlaw, Archbishop of St. Andrews, his munificence 
‘and hospitality, 1. 277, 4.3 

Warnings of death ineffectual, ii. 167, ch. 53 

Waters, “Ann, a murderess, discovered by a neighbour’s 
dream, i. 130, a. 6 

Waters, Mary, her numerous descendants, i. 79, a. 17 

Ww nee a man who could searcely live out of it, i. 2, 


8 
Weenes, caused by joy, i. 189, @. 21, 22 
Wenteslaus, Emperor, deposed, il. 186, 4. 89 
Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, unable to bear the 


sound of belis, ii. 163, a. 1. 
—— killed by anger, i. 


ee SEE eR 
185, a 12 
Wensburg, the women of thatcity save their, hus- 


pants; i. 339, & 3 
Yer Lord, his caution to speak truth, 1. 227, 


8 
West, ‘Nich. his debauchery and yale i. 220, 
a. 3 
Wh'taker, Dr. his patience at reproof, 1. 338, a. 1 
White negro, whose fa.her and mother were "both per- 
fectly black, i. 9, a. 29 
Whitehead, George, his curious automaton, i1.381,a.23 
Whitgift, Archbishop, his charitable conawons si 1,316, 
te gi 9 , 
Wickham, Mr. of Banbury, personated by an. uncom- 
mon cheat, ii. L117, a.14 te ; 
Wickham, William, Bishop of Sri ncnanters his chari- 
ties, 1.314, a. 1 
Wierus, his singular abstinence, il, 376, a. 13 
Wildfire first invented, i 373, a. 5 
Willeg's,, Archbishop of Many remembers his mean 


parentage, i. 391, & 
William the C: nqueror trates at’ the feet of Allred, 


nie oe of York, ti. 197, 8.4 U 
phe life saved) woud bis foals at} 


dod ‘ 


—_— 


— nid oppression on lis descens 


seats ii, 40,a.3°— 
ne ee = his forgiving disposition, fd 


336, a. MM 


Pre ate his body cont'nually distu: bed 


atterdeath,i.117, a 1 © 
her’s d:cam concerning — 


eligi abate ae BS MOL 


him, ‘i. 290, a. 8 


esages of his greatness, aii 
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Archbishop of York, his résentment against os, 

i French, i..196, a1 > . 

William I. his’ velour i. 847, a. 17 

— killed by Sir Walter Tyrrel, sieht fore- 
warned, 1 ii. 167, a. 3 

_ -his miserable death and burial, ii. 942, 2.29 

William, King of the Romans, his death and burial; 
il. 309, as 2 

William, Prince of Orange, saved from death by his 
dog, ti. 451, a. 7 

Williams, John, starves his wife todeath, ii. 21,2. 8 3 

Williamson, Mr. his suprising escape from prison, if. 
451, a. 18 

Wisdom of some men, i. 304, ch. 25 

Wise yng and. speeches of some persons, il. 4953 
ch. 49 

Wishes, mien have made for themselves er enemies; 
i, 192, ch. 14 

Witchcraft, witches, and wizards, ii. 265, ch. 20 

Withers, William, ina trance ten days, lt. 896, a1 

Witty speeches and repartees, ii. 500, chs 51 

Wives unnatural to their husbands, it. 24, ch. 8. 

—--— the singular love of some for their husbands, i ie 
. 238, ch. 8 

—--— burn themselves at their husbands fanerals, i ile 
363, a. 42 

Wolfange, a merchant, and his family, cheated by a 
wicked servant, il. 111, a. 13 

Wolsey, Card. his pride i in prosperity, and baseness in. 
adversity, li. 131, a. 5 

his first rise, 
velling, i. 88, a. 20 

Woman of three score suckles her sraiar tid, in 3,a. 15, 
16 

——— one petrified with poison, ii. 278, a. 4 

- one of vast strength, 1-73, a. 17 

one who was delivered of nine. well- finite 
children at a birth, i. 80, a..25 

-———-— one delivered of five girls at a birth, i. 80, a. 25- 

——— one who slept repeatedly for a long time toge- 
ther, and the remedies unsuccessfully applied, ii- 
392, a. 20 

—— one who could speak, though deprived of her 
tongue, i. 30, a. al 

near ‘70 years of age suckles one of her ‘grand- 

children, i. 27, a. 23 

account of some who had subsisted for many 
days together on liquids, having been buried by a 
fall of snow, .,378, a. 22... 

Women, whose children have been cut out of their 
wombs, ii. 278,ch. 4 

——— who have carried, their infants years in their 
wombs, ti. 275, ch. 2 

——-—whose infants have been petrified i in the womb, 
ii. 277, ch. 3, 

whose infants have cried in the womb, le 274, 
ch. 5 

—— — befriend the Romans at the siege of apuas | je 
288. a..10 

hated, i. 17.7,.a. 5, 6, 7, 

Wood, _Nic. an enormous. eater, ii. 54, a. 12. 

Worcester, John Tiptott, Earl 01, his eloquence, 220, | 
a4 «- 

Workhouses established by parliament, ij. 320, 2. 25 

World, a man conceits, te be madeof.glass, and_fears 
to stir lest he break it, i. 149, a. 12 

Worms eaten by the Phyrgians, i il. pide ae Oe acess 

Worm found in the heart, 1. 58, a, 1 

Worship, religious; paid to idols, il. 366, ch. +O) voici 

_ Worton, Sir Henry, his definition of an ambasiadat, it 

sig 48 gist Mh tad 7 

Wotton, Nich. saves his son from rebellion by a dre: am, 
ii. 293, a. 24 i¥ 

remarkable, things concerning him, iiy 


and vast dispatch in tra-° 


a 


— 


398, a. 3 
Wotton, Thomas, discovers five thieves by a dream, ii. 
293, a. 25 
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Wren, Sir Christopher, his dream about a fight, Youth, hopeful and altering forthe worse, ii. $, ch: 2 


at the time of the last offer of Charles II. against 
Oliver Cromwell, ii. 311, a. 33 

Writing, the excellency of that art, i. 374, a. 16 

- extremely minute, i. 381, a. 25 


XxX. 


Kant ippus, General of the Lacedemonians, short 
and ugly in person, i. 52, a. 8 

Xenocrates, the philosopher, ii. 253, a. 18 

———-— his invincible chastity, i. 328, a. 5 

-— his invariable veracity, i. 227, a. 4 

his command of his anger, i. 333, a. 9 

Menophon continues Thucydides’s history, ii. 223, 4.3 

wa—————- and Plato, their envy of each other, i. 199, 
a7 


oe 


s 
P his fortitude at his son’s death, i, 335, a. 9 
Xerxes, a most beautiful and majestic person, i. 44, a. 5 
his wife Amestis, her desire to prolong life, ii. 
142, a.15 
——— the Persians leap into the sea to save his life, 
i. 269, a..9 ute | 
=——— spares Sperties and Nicholaus for their patrio- 
tism, i. 233, a. 9 
———— weeps on considering man’s mortality, i. 399, 
a. 10 
-——— astonished at the fortitude of Agesilaus, i. 342, 
a5 . 
omwvee— sends a message of defiance to the sea, ii. 82, 


a. 5 ~ 
Rimenes, Card. had no suture dn the skull, i. 32, a. 


: Tee 


Yourn, signs of its return in aged persons, i, log, 
ch. 26 

————— renewed and life prolonged by extract of 
hellebore, i. 103, a. 2 . ; 

——-——— changed to the appearance of age by fear, i. 
180, a. 14 

renewed four times, 4. 104, a. 5 

learned, virtuous, and wise, i. 212, ch. 1 

qu————— prodigal and debauched, prove excellent 

"MeN, 1.220, chy 2 


t 


¥u, King of China, his impatience at reproof, ii. 14@ 
a. 


2 
Z 


Zacnaniue 1. Pope, ii. 202, a. 92 
Zaleucus, the Locrian law giver, ii. 213, a. 6 ee 
his law against adultery, and regard to that 
law, i.326,a. 21 
Zamolxis, the Thracian lawgiver, ii. 212, a, 4 
Zarmonochaga, burns himself alive, i. 344, a. 15 
Zedechias, his strange magical exploits, ii.o67, a. 10 
Zendorus, a statuary, ii. 244, a. 11 
Zeno, Emperor, his drunkenness, debauchery, and 
miserable death, ii.62, a. 8 
een Lurnt alive drunk, ii. 190, av 12 
Zeno becomes a philosopher from adversity, i. 33, 
a. 16 
——— his wisdom and death, ii. 265, a. 26 
—— his taciturnity, i. 389, 2.6 
w——- by his constancy and courage excites the people 
_to kill Phalaris, i. 390, a, 11 
Zeno Yzizecies, respected for his honesty, ii. 447, a. 8 


_Zenobia, remarkable for fine teeth, i. 38, a.14 


her beauty, i. 45, a.19 
Zenothemes, his vast friendship, i. 281, a.1 


_ Zenus, Bapt. Cardinal, killsa man by mistake, ij. 433, 


a. 12 

Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, ii. 197, a. 15 

Zeuxis, a painter, dies with laughter at his own work, 
i. 187, a8 , 

_ deceived by birds, ii. 240, a. 7 

Zimiscis, John, Emperor, ii. 192, a, 43 

Zoe, Empress, her marriages and adultery, ii, 199, 
a, 46, 47, 48 

Zonarus, Johan. his history, ii. 225, a. 18 

Zopyrus, his faithfulness to. his master Darius, 4.259, 
a. 4 


Jeet 


his skillin physiognomy, ii. 237,a.4 
Zorcastres laughed the day he was born, ii. 278, 2. 2 
Zosimus, Bishop of Rome, ii. 199, a. 42 
Zothmundus destroys the fleet of Henry III. by diving 
and scuttling the botteums of the ships, ii. 249, | 
a8 me, 
Zuingerus, Theod. his genius for acting, ii. 247, a, 10 
Zyto, a conjuror, his tricks, li, 265, a, 2 
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